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PREFACE. 


WITH  the  mMD  purpose  in  its  origin  of  interesting  veterans  in  their  own 
memories  and  of  instructing  the  generation  which  has  grown  up  since 
the  War  for  the  Union,  the  "  Century  War  Series,"  through  peculiar  circum- 
stances, has  exerted  an  influence  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  soldiers  who  were  opposed  in  that  conflict    This  influence,  of 
which  substantial  evidence  has  been  given.  North  and  South,  lends  additional 
historical  interest  to  the  present  work.    Many  commanders  and  subordinates 
have  here  contributed  to  the  history  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  which  they  were  a 
part.  General  Grant,  who,  in  accord  with  the  well-known  purpose  of  President 
Lincoln,  began  at  Appomattox  the  work  of  reconciliation,  contributed  to  the 
War  Series  four  papers  on  his  greatest  campaigns,  and  these  are  here  included. 
They  were  written  before  his  severe  Ulness,  and  became  the  foundation  of 
his  *'  Personal  Memoirs."     The  narrative  of  his  battles,  continued  under  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  retrieved  his  fortunes  and 
added  a  new  laurel  to  his  fame.    The  good  temper  and  the  unpartisan  char- 
acter of  his  articles,  and  of  the  papers  by  the  leading  \sTiters  on  both  sides, 
are  the  most  significant  signs  in  these  pages.     For  the  most  part,  each  side 
has  confined  controversy  to  its  own  ranks,  and  both  have  emphasized  the 
benefit  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  issue.    Coincident  with  the  progress  of  the 
series  during  the  past  three  years,  may  be  noted  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  fraternal  meetings  between  Union  and  Confederate  veterans, 
enforcing  the  conviction  that  the  nation  is  restored  in  spirit  as  in  fact,  and 
that  each  side  is  contributing  its  share  to  the  new  heritage  of  manhood  and 
peace. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1883,  Mr.  Buel,  Assistant-Editor  of  "The  Century" 
magazine,  proposed  in  detail  a  magazine  series  by  prominent  generals  of 
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both  sides.  The  original  suggestion  (based  upon  the  success  of  two  articles 
from  different  points  of  view  on  the  John  Brown  raid,  in  "  The  Century  "  for 
that  month)  was  of  eight  or  t^n  articles  on  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war, 
and  included  in  the  main  the  features  of  the  expanded  series.  Mi-.  R.  W. 
Gilder,  the  Editor-in-Chief,  at  once  cordially  adopted  the  suggestion,  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  its  execution  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Associate-Editor, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Buel ;  from  the  start  Mr.  Gilder  has  aided  the  work  by  his 
counsel,  and  by  the  support  of  his  confidence  in  its  success  and  public  use- 
fulness— ends  which  could  not  have  been  attained  except  for  the  liberal  and 
continued  support  of  Roswell  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  The  Century  Co.  The 
elaboration  of  the  first  plan,  the  securing  of  the  contributions,  and  the 
shaping  and  editing  of  the  series  were  shared  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Buel, 
the  former  devoting  the  more  time  to  the  work  during  the  months  of  organ- 
ization, and  the  latter  having  entire  charge  of  the  editing  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  second  year.  The  course  of  the  series  in  magazine  form  was  from 
November,  1884,  to  November,  1887. 

That  the  plan  and  the  time  of  the  enterprise  were  alike  fortunate,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  articles.  Within  six  months 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  battle  paper,  the  circulation  of  "  The  Century  " 
advanced  from  127,000  to  225,000  copies,  or  to  a  reading  audience  estimated 
at  two  millions.  A  part  of  this  gain  was  the  natural  growth  of  the  periodical 
The  still  further  increase  of  the  regular  monthly  issue  during  the  first  year 
of  the  serial  publication  of  Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Life  of  Lincoln  (1886-87) 
has  proved  the  permanent  character  of  the  interest  in  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  present  work  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  magazine  series,  and  was 
provided  for  before  the  publication  of  the  first  paper.  Both  the  series  and  this 
expansion  of  it  in  book  form  are,  in  idea  as  well  as  in  execution,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  methods  and  convictions  belonging  to  the  editorial  habit  of  "  The  Cen- 
tury" magazine.  The  chief  motive  has  been  strict  fairness  to  the  testimony  of 
both  sides,  and  the  chief  endeavors  have  been  to  prove  every  important  state- 
ment by  the  "  Official  Records  "  and  other  trustwoi'thy  documents,  and  to  spare 
no  pains  in  the  interest  of  elucidation  and  accuracy.  These  ends  could  not  have 
been  attained  without  the  cordial  cooperation  as  writers,  and  assistance  as 
interested  actors,  of  the  soldiers  of  both  sides;  in  these  respects  the  aid 
rendered  by  veterans,  from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest,  has  been  unstinted, 
and  would  be  deserving  of  particular  mention  if  such  were  possible  within 
the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  preface.  Nearly  every  writer  in  the  work,  and 
very  many  others  whose  names  do  not  appear,  have  been  willing  sources 
of  suggestion  and  information.  Special  aid  has  been  received  from  General 
James  B.  Fry,  from  the  late  Colonel  Robert  N.  Scott,  who  was  the  editorial 
head  of  the  "  War  Records  ^  office,  and  from  his  successor.  Colonel  H.  M. 
Lazelle ;  and  thanks  are  due  to  General  Adam  Badeau,  George  E.  Pond, 
Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  Colonel  G.  C.  Kniffin,  and  to  General  Marcus 
J.  Wright,  Agent  of  the  War  Department  for  the  Collection  of  Confederate 
Records. 
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Material  for  the  illastrations,  which  form  a  most  strikiDg  and  not  the  leaat 
important  feature  of  the  work,  has  been  received  from  all  sides,  as  wiU  be 
noted  in  the  table  of  contents.  Special  acknowledgmeut  is  due  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  to  whose  complete  set  of  the 
Gardner  and  the  Brady  photographs,  as  well  as  to  other  material,  access  has 
been  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  series.  Colonel  Arnold  A.  Rand,  Re- 
corder of  the  Massachusetts  Commandery,  and  General  Albert  Ordway  have 
rendered  valuable  aid  in  connection  with  the  Brady  and  the  Gardner  photo- 
graphs and  in  other  ways.  The  importance  of  accuracy  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  in  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations — a  laborious  work 
which  has  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Drake, 
Superintendent,  and  Mr.  W.  Lewis  Fraser,  Manager,  of  the  Art  Department 
of  The  Century  Co.  The  Editobs. 

New  Tore,  November,  1837. 


CORRECTIONS   IN    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 

Page     5.  For  Admiral  Charles  A.  Davia  (bu  printed  iu  part  of  the  ediliou),  read  Admiral  CharleB  H.  Davin. 

Page     C  and  page  108.  For  Charles  G.  Memmingor,  read  Christopher  a.  Memmiuger. 

Page  41.  ♦•From  Moultrie  to  Sumter,*'  by  General  Doubleday.  Concerning  the  statement  that  M:Oor  Robert 
Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  *'  was  a  regular  oflScer  and  owner  of  a  slave  plantation  in  Georgia,'* 
Mi^or  Anderson's  widow  writes  to  the  Editors  that  he  never  owned  a  plantation  anywhere,  and 
that  he  never  resided  in  Georgia.  She  adds,  **  He  inherited  slaves  in  Kentucky  from  his  father. 
Colonel  Richard  Clough  Anderson,  and  these  he  liberated  Inmiediately  on  coming  into  possession  of 
them,  which  was  a  few  years  after  he  was  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point." 
General  Doubleday  will  modify  the  statement  for  other  editions. 

Page   81.  For  Lieutenant  James  A.  Yates  (so  printed  in  part  of  the  edition),  read  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Yates. 

Page  236.  For  Sergeant  Thomas  Shuuiate  (so  printed  in  part  of  the  edition),  read  Sergeant  Joseph  Shumate. 

Page  261.  **  The  Confederate  Commissariat  at  Manassas,"  by  Colonel  Northrup.  Near  the  middle  of  the  second 
column— for '*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  6.  Lee  was  added,"  read  **  Lleutenant^Colonel  Richard  6. 
Lee  was  added." 

Page  43a  In  the  foot-note :  For  General  George  W.  CuUom  (so  printed  in  part  of  the  t><iition),  read  General 
George  W.  Cullum. 

Page  676.  "The  Campaign  of  Shiloh,"  by  General  G.  T.  Beauregard.  Line  27—  for  the  13th  of  February,  read  the 
13th  of  March. 

Page  669.  Title  to  i>ortrait.    For  Colonel  Zebuloii  B.  Vance,  read  Brigadier-lrenersil  Robert  B.  Vance. 
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Pillow's  Defenses  in  front  of  McClernand,  showing  Water  in  the  Old  Trenches,  from  photo.  (Harry 
Fenn;— Ms^jor-General  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  C.  S.  A.,  from  Anderson-Cook  photo.— Rowlett's  Mill,  from 
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Illustrations  :  Method  of  Cutting  the  Channel  (  W.  Taber)  —  Map  of  the  Corrected  Line  of  the  Channel 
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PRELIMINARY    EVENTS. 

FROM   THE   CHARLESTON   CONVENTION  TO  THE   FIRST   BATTLE   OF   BULL   RUN. 


1860. 

APBIL  33.  The  N&tioaal  ConTention  of  the 
Demoer&tia  P&rty  aasembled  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Disaensions  arising  ia  regard  to  the 
qieitioD  of  cougreBsional  pn>t«ction  of  alaverj' 
in  tlie  territories,  the  Soathem  delegates  with- 
dnw,  organized  another  convention  in  Cbarles- 
tm,  and  adjourned  Uay  4th,  to  meet  in  Bich- 
BOBd,  Va.,  Jnne  11th, 

lb;3.  The  Donglas,  oi  Northern,  wing  of  the 
ConTention  adjourned,  to  reasMmhle  at  Bolti- 
Don,  m.,  June  16tb. 

Sif  Q.  The  Convention  of  the  Constitntional 
Dnion  Party  (formerly  the  American,  or  "Enow- 
Notlung,''  Party),  held  at  Baltimore,  Ud.,  nomi- 
u(«d  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President, 
ud  Edward  Everett,  of  tCasaaohnsetts,  for  Vioe- 
President,  and  adopted  a  platform  evading  the 


ments,  to  protect  slavery  in  the  territories  when 
necessary. 
Ifovomber  6.  Presidential  election,  resnlting  as 

Slata.                Tola.  foU. 

Lincoln IT    lao    ItSOCMS 

Breoklnridse 11    71    eu,T«8 

Donglas 3    13     1,31S,1!IT 


Decembers.  Meeting  of  Congress.  Message  from 
President  Bnchan an  argning  against  the  right  of 
secession,  bnt  expressing  donbt  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  malce  war  npon 
a  State. 
December  6.  Select  Committee  of  Tbirty-three 
appointed  by  the  House  of  RepresentaliveB  to 
take  measures  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
uiTery  issue.  (See  "  February  28.") 

lay  18.  The  National  Convention  of  the  Bepub-     December  10.  Besignation   of  Howell  Cobb,  of 
KeuiParty,  held  at  Chicago,  nominated  Abraham         Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
lisMiln,  of  niinois,  for  President,  and  Hannibal     December  13.  Arrival  of  General  Winfield  Bcotl 
Hunlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President,  and  pro-         in  Washington,  to  advise  with  the  President, 
•ooneed  in  favor  of  congressional  prohibition  of     December  14.  Resignation    of    Lewis    Cass,    of 
■lavery  in  the  territories.  Michigan,  Secretary  of  State, 

'ime  33.  The    Northem    "  Democratic   National     December  20.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in 
Convention,''  at  Baltimore,  nominated  Stephen         South  Carolina  by  a  convention   called  by  the 


i.  Douglas,  of  niinois,  for  President,  and  Ben- 
jamin Fitzpatrick,  for  Vice-President.  (The 
latter  declined,  and  the  National  Committee 
mbstitnted  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia.) 


Legislatiire  of  the  State. 
December  26.  United  States  troops,  under  Major 
Robert  Anderson,  transferred  from  Fort  Moul- 
Fort  Sumter,  S.  C. 


The  convention  declared  in  favor  of  leaving  the     December  37.  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Monl- 


qneetion  of  slavery  in  the  territories  to  the 
people  of  the  territories,  or  to  the  Snpreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
lane  38.  The  Southern  "Demooratio  National 
Convention"  (adjourned  from  Richmond)  nomi- 
nated, at  Baltimore,  Md.,  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
(rf  Kentucky,  for  President,  and  Joseph  Lane, 
•f  Oregon,  for  Vice-President.  The  conven- 
tion declared  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  ter- 
titorial  legislatare  had  the  right  to  prohibit 
■lavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
«1  tiie  Federal  Oovemment,  in  all  its  depart- 


trie,   Charleston   Harbor,   seized  by   the  South 

Carolina  authorities. 
December  37.  Surrender   of   the  United   States 

Revenue  cutter  William  Aiken  to  the  autbori- 

ties  of  South  Carolina. 
December  37.  Arrival  in  Washington  of  Messrs, 

Barnwell,  Orr,  and  Adams,  Commissioners  from 

South  Carolina,  to  treat  with  the  administration. 
December  39.  Resignation  of  John  B.  Floyd,  of 

Virginia,  Secretary  of  War. 
December  30.  United  Stales  Arsenal,  atCharles- 

ton,  B.  C,  seiied  by  the  State  aQlborities. 
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1861. 


January  2.  Fort  Johnson,  Charleston  Harbor, 
seized  by  State  anthorities. 

Januarys.  Fort  Pulaski,  G^.,  seized  by  State 
authorities. 

January  4.  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ala.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  5.  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  Mobile  Bay, 
Ala.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  5.  Departure  of  first  expedition  for  re- 
lief of  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  from  N.  Y.  Harbor. 

January  6.  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Apalachi- 
cola,  Fla.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  7.  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  8.  Resignation  of  Jacob  Thompson,  of 
Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

January  0.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in 
Mississippi. 

January  0.  Fort  Johnston,  N.  C,  seized  by  citi- 
zens of  Smithville. 

January  0.  The  Star  of  the  West,  conveying  relief 
to  Fort  Sumter,  fired  upon  at  the  entrance  to 
Charleston  Harbor  and  driven  back. 

January  10.  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C,  seized  by  citi- 
zens of  Smithville  and  Wilmington. 

January  10.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in 
Florida. 

January  10.  United  States  troops,  under  Lieut. 
Adam  J.  Slemmer,  transferred  from  Barrancas 
Barracks  to  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

January  10.  Reenforcements  for  the  troops  at 
Pensacola  sailed  from  Boston,  Mass. 

January  10.  United  States  Arsenal  and  Barracks 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

'January  11.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in 
Alabama. 

January  11.  Surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C, 
demanded  by  Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  refused  by  Major  Anderson. 

January  11.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  La., 
seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  11.  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  near 
New  Orleans,  La.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  12.  Barrancas  Barracks,  Forts  Barran- 
cas and  McRee,  and  the  Navy  Yard  at  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  12.  Surrender  of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla., 
demanded  by  the  Grovernors  of  Florida  and  Ala- 
bama and  refused  by  Lieutenant  Slemmer. 

January  14.  Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  Fla.,  gar- 
risoned by  United  States  troops. 

January  14.  Fort  Pike,  La.,  seized  by  State 
authorities. 

January  15.  United  States  Coast  Survey  steamer 
Dana  seized  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

January  16.  Second  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla. 

January  18.  Third  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla. 

January  10.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in 
Qaorgia. 

Jiaauary  20.  Fort  on  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  seized 
by  State  authorities. 

AuMUUryM.  Reinforcements  for  Fort  Pickens, 
Witik^t  sailed  from  Fort  Monroe,  Ya. 


January  24.  United  States  Arsenal,  at 
Ga.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  26.  Oglethorpe  Barracks  and! 
son,  Oa.,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

January  26.  Ordinance  of  secession  a< 
Louisiana. 

January  28.  Fort  Macomb,  La.,  seized 
authorities. 

January  28.  United  States  property  in 
army  officers  seized  at  New  Orleans,  L 

February  1.  Ordinance  of  secession  a 
Texas. 

February  1.  United  States  Mint  anc 
House,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  seized 
authorities. 

February  4.  Meeting  at  Washing^n  o 
Conference,  representing  13  Free  and 
States,  called  at  the  request  of  th( 
Legislature.     (See  *'  February  28.*') 

February  4.  Convention  of  seceded  S 
at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

February  6.  The  Brooklyn  arrived  off  '. 
with  reSnforcements  for  Fort  Pickens, 

February  7.  The  Choctaw  Nation  of  Ii 
clared  its  adherence  to  the  Southern  i 

February  8.  United    States    Arsenal, 
Bock,  Ark.,  seized  by  State  authoritie 

February  8.  A  "  Constitution  for  the  P 
Grovemment  of  the  Confederate  States 
ica''  adopted  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  b^ 
from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Car< 

February  9.  Jefferson     Davis,     of    M 
elected  President,  and  Alexander  H. 
of  Georgia,  Vice-President,  of  "  the  Cc 
States  of  America,''  by  the  Montgoi 
vention,  or  Provisional  Congress. 

February  13.  Abraham  Lincoln   and 
Hamlin  officially  declared  elected  Pree 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

February  15.  Resolution  passed  by  Cc 
Congress  for  appointment  of  Comi 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  State 

February  16.  United  States  Arsenal 
racks  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,   seized 
authorities. 

February  18.  All  United  States  militar 
Texas  surrendered  to  the  State  auth 
General  David  E.  Twiggs,  U.  S.  Army 

February  18.  Jefferson  Davis  and  Ale: 
Stephens  inaugurated  at  Montgomery, 

February  20.  Act  passed  by  Confede 
gross  to  provide  munitions  of  war. 

February  21.  Camp  Cooper,  Texas,  a 
by  United  States  troops.  (During  th 
months  other  United  States  militar} 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  were  abandoi 
map,  page  8.) 

February  23.  Abraham  Lincoln  arrivec 
ington. 

February  26.  Act  passed  by  Confede 
gross  to  organize  a  general  staff  for  th* 

February  28.  Adoption  by  the  Unit* 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  ai 
offered  by  the  Committee  of  Thirty-t 


PREUMINARY  EVENTS. 


any  interferenoe    by   Congress  with 
slarerj  in  the  States.     (This  amendment  was 
idopted  by  the  Senate  March  2,  but  was  never 
idopted  by  the  necessary  number  of  States.) 
February  28.  Act  passed  by  Confederate  Con- 
gress to  raise  provisional  forces. 
March  1.  The  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
issomed  control  of  military  affairs  in  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
March  2.    United    States  Bevenue  cutter  Bodge 

seized  at  Gralveston,  Tex.,  by  State  authorities. 
March  2.  Texas  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 

Confederate  States  of  America. 
March  8.  Brig. -General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  C.  S. 

Army,  assumed  command  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
March  4.  Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
March  6.  Confederate  Congress   passed  act  for 
the  establishment  of  an  army,  not  to  exceed 
100,000  men,  for  12  months'  service. 
March  7.  Ringgold  Barracks,  Tex.,  abandoned. 
March  7.  Camp  Verde,  Tex.,  abandoned. 
March  11.  Brig. -General  Braxton  Bragg  assumed 

command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Florida. 
March  11.  Adoption  of  the  "Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  following  in  general  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  prohibiting  the  passage 
of  any  **  law  denying  or  impairing  the  right  of 
property  in  negro  slaves" ;  prohibiting  **  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  of  the  African  race  from 
anyforeign  country  other  than  the  slave-holding 
States  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  and  giving  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress **  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaTes  from  any  State  not  a  member  of,  or  terri. 
tory  not  belonging  to,"  the  Confederacy.    The 
preamble  included  a  declaration  of  the  '*  sover- 
eign and  independent  character"  of  each  State. 
March  15.  Confederate  Congress  passed  act  au- 
thorizing the  construction  or  purchase  of  ten 
gon-boats. 
April  7.  Reenforcements  for  Fort  Pickens  sailed 

from  New  York. 
April  10.  Second  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 

Somter  sailed  from  New  York. 
April  11.  Evacuation  of  Foi*t  Sumter  demanded 

by  General  Beauregard. 
April  12.  Reenforcements    from    Fort    Monroe, 

Va.,  landed  at  Fort  Pickens,  Fla. 
April  12.  Bombardment    of  Fort    Sumter   com- 
menced. 
April  13.  Fort  Sumter  surrendered. 
April  14.  Fort  Sumter  evacuated  by  its  garrison 

and  occupied  by  Confederate  troops, 
^nril  15.  President   Lincoln    issued    a   call  for 
75,000  militia  for  3  months'  service,  and   a 
summons  to  Congress  to  assemble  on  July  4th. 
April  15.  Fort  Macon,   N.  C,   seized   by  State 

authorities. 
April  16.  Forts  Caswell  and  Johnston,  N.C.,  seized 

by  State  authorities. 
Afffil  17.  BeSnforcements  from  New  York  landed 

at  Fort  Pickens,  Fla. 
April  17.  Confederate  President  called  for  32,000 


troops,  and  offered  letters  of  marque  against 
United  States  commerce. 

April  17.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in  Vir- 
ginia by  Convention,  subject  to  popular  vote. 

April  18.  United  States  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry 
abandoned  and  burned. 

April  19.  President  Lincoln  announced  .the 
blockade  of  Southern  ports,  from  South  Carolina 
to  Texas  inclusive. 

April  19.  Conflict  between  U.  S.  troops  and  mob 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

April  19.  Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  Penn- 
sylvania Militia,  assigned  to  command  over  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

April  20.  Expedition  from  Fort  Monroe  to  destroy 
dry-dock  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

April  20.  United  States  Arsenal  at  Liberty,  Mo., 
seized  by  armed  secessionists. 

April  21 .  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

April  21.  Colonel  Earl  Van  Dorn,  C.  S.  Army, 
assumed  command  in  Texas. 

April  22.  United  States  Arsenal  at  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  seized  by  State  authorities. 

April  23.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  seized  by  State  au- 
thorities. 

April  23.  United  States  army  officers  at  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  seized  as  prisoners  of  war. 

April  23.  Company  of  8th  U.  S.  Infantry  (Lee's) 
captured  near  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  23.  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  U.  S.  Army, 
assumed  temporary  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  West. 

April  23.  Major-General  Robert  E.  Leo  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Virginia. 

April  26.  Major-General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Vir- 
ginia Volunteers,  assigned  to  command  of  the 
State  forces  in  and  about  Richmond,  Va. 

April  27.  Blockade  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina ports  announced. 

April  27.  Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  Penn- 
sylvania Militia,  assigned  to  command  of  the 
Department  of  Pennsylvania. 

April  27.  Brig.-General  B.  F.  Butler,  Massachu- 
setts Militia,  assigned  to  command  of  the 
Department  of  Annapolis. 

April  27.  Colonel  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  U.  S.  Army, 
assigned  to  command  of  the  Department  of 
Washington. 

April  27.  Colonel  T.  J.  Jackson,  Virginia  Volun- 
teers, assigned  to  command  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

ICay  1.  Volunteer  forces  called  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 

ICay  3.  Additional  forces  called  for  in  Virginia. 

ICay  3.  President  Lincoln  issued  call  for  volun- 
teers to  serve  three  years ;  ordered  the  regular 
army  to  be  increased,  and  directed  the  enlist- 
ment of  additional  seamen. 

ICay  4.  Colonel  G.  A-  Porterfield,  Virginia  Vols., 
assigned  to  command  in  Northwestern  Virginia. 

ICay  6.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

May  6.  Confederate  Congress  passed  act  ^^rec- 
ognizing the  existence  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States,  and 


PREUMINARY  EI^ENTS. 


concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and  prize 
goods." 

Kay  7.  Tennessee  entered  into  military  league 
with  the  Confederate  States. 

Kay  7.  Arlington  Heights,  Va.,  occupied  by  Vir- 
ginia troops. 

Ka^r  7.  Virginia  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

Kay  9.  Exchange  of  shots  between  U.  S.  steamer 
Yankee  and  the  batteries  at  Gloucester  Point,  Va. 

May  10.  Major-General  Robert  E.  Lee  assigned 
to  command  of  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia. 

Kay  10.  Camp  Jackson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  captured 
by  U.  S.  forces  under  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon. 

Kay  11.  Riot  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kay  11.  Brig.-General  W.  S.  Harney,  U.  S.  Army, 
resumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West. 

Kay  13.  Brig.-General  Ben.  McCulloch,  C.  S.  Army, 
assigned  to  command  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Kay  13.  Baltimore  occupied  by  General  Butler. 

Kay  13.  Major-General  G.  B.  McClellan,  U.  S. 
Army,  assigned  to  command  of  the  Department  of 
Ohio,  including  a  portion  of  West  Virginia. 

Kay  15.  Brig.-General  J.  E.  Johnston,  C.  S.  Army, 
assigned  to  command  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 

Kay  15.  Brevet  Major-General  George  Cadwal- 
ader,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  superseded  General 
Butler  in  the  Department  of  Annapolis. 

Kay  17.  Acts  passed  by  Confederate  Congress 
providing,  upon  certain  conditions,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  as 
members  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Kay  18.  Naval  attack  on  batteries  at  Sewell's 
Point,  Va. 

Kay  20.  Ordinance  of  secession  adopted  in  North 
Carolina. 

Kay  21.  Brig.-General  M.  L.  Bonham,  C.  S. 
Army,  assigned  to  command  on  the  ''Alex- 
andria Line,"  Va. 

Kay  21.  Colonel  J.  B.  Magruder,  Provisional  Army 
of  Virginia,  assigned  to  command  at  Yorktown. 

Kay  21.  Convention  between  General  Harney, 
U.  8.  Army,  and  General  Sterling  Price,  Mis- 
souri State  Guard,  with  a  view  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  State. 

Kay  22.  Brig.-General  B.  F.  Butler  assigned  to 
command  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Kay  23.  Demonstration  against  Hampton,  Va. 

Kay  23.  Brig.-General  Benj.  Huger,  Virginia  Vol- 
unteers, assigned  to  command  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Kay  24.  Resolutions  of  mediation  and  neutrality 
adopted  in  Kentucky. 

Kay  24.  Union  troops  advanced  into  Virginia  and 
occupied  Arlington  Heights  and  Alexandria. 

Kay  26-30.  Union  troops  advanced  from  the 
Ohio  River  and  occupied  Grafton,  West  Virginia. 

Kay  27-29.  Union  troops  advanced  from  Fort 
Monroe  and  occupied  Newport  News,  Va. 

Kay  28.  Brig.-General  Irvin  McDowell,  U.  S. 
Army,  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of 
Northeastern  Virginia. 

Kay  31.  Brig. -General  Nathaniel  Lyon  super- 
seded General  W.  S.  Harney  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  West. 

Kay  31.  Naval  attack  on  batteries  at  Aquia 
Creek,  Va. 


June  1.  Skirmishes  at  Arlington  Mills  and  Fair- 
fax Court  House,  Va. 

June  2.  Brig.-General  Beauregard  superseded  Gen- 
eral Bonham  in  command  on  the  '^Alexandria 
Line.'' 

June  3.  Action  at  Philippi,  W.  Va. 

June  5.  Naval  attack  on  batteries  at  Pig  Point,  Va. 

June  6.  Brig.-General  Henry  A.  Wise,  C.  S.  Army, 
ordered  to  command  in  the  Kanawha  Valley, 
W.  Va. 

June  6.  Virginia  State  military  and  naval  forces 
transferred  to  the  Confederate  States. 

June  7.  Confederate  reconnoissance  from  York- 
town  to  Newport  News,  Va. 

June  8.  Brig.-General  R.  S.  Gamett,  C.  S.  Army, 
assigned  to  command  in  Northwestern  Va. 

June  10.  Engagement  at  Big  Bethel,  or  Bethel 
Church,  Va. 

June  10.  Brig.-General  Beauregard  in  command 
of  all  Confederate  forces  in  Prince  William,  Fair- 
fax, and  Loudoun  counties,  Va. 

June  11.  Maj.-General  Cadwalader  superseded 
by  Maj.-General  Banks  in  Department  of  An- 
napolis. 

June  13.  Descent  of  Union  troops  upon  Romney, 
W.Va. 

June  15.  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  evacuated  by  Con- 
federate forces. 

June  17.  Engagement  at  Boone ville.  Mo, 

June  17.  Action  at  Camp  Cole,  Mo. 

June  17.  Action  at  Vienna,  Va. 

July  2.  General  Patterson's  command  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Williamsport. 

July  2.  Advance  of  General  George  H.  Thomas's 
command,  and  engagement  at  Falling  Waters,  Va. 

July  5.  Engagement  near  Carthage,  Mo. 

July  8.  Brig.-General  Henry  H.  Sibley,  C.  S. 
Army,  ordered  to  Texas  to  expel  Union  forces 
from  New  Mexico. 

July  9.  Skirmish  at  Vienna,  Va. 

July  10.  Skirmish  at  Laurel  Hill,  W.  Va. 

July  11.  Engagement  at  Rich  Mountain,  W.  Va. 

July  13.  Major-GeneralLeonidasPolk,C.  8.Army, 
assimied  command  of  Department  No.  2,  witii 
headquarters  at  Memphis. 

July  13.  Action  at  Carrick's  Ford,  W.  Va. 

July  13.  Surrender  of  Pegram's  Confederate  f oroes 
in  Western  Virginia. 

July  14.  Brig.-General  H.  R.  Jackson  ordered  to 
command  of  Confederate  forces  in  Western  Va. 

July  15.  Military  forces,  stores,  etc.,  of  Arkansas 
transferred  to  the  Confederate  States. 

July  16.  Union  advance  toward  Manassas,  Va. 

July  17.  Confederate  army  retired  to  the  line  of 
Bull  Run,  Va. 

July  17.  Skirmish  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va. 

July  18.  Skirmish  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  Va. 

July  18.  Action  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  Va. 

July  18-21.  Confederate  forces  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  imder  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
reinforced  the  army  of  General  Beauregard  at 
Manassas,  Va. 

July  20.  Brig.-General  William  W.  Loring,  C.  S. 
Army,  assigned  to  command  of  "  Northwestern 
Army  "  (Western  Virginia). 

July  21.  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas,  Va. 


ORGANIZATION   OF  THE  TWO   GOVERNMENTS. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVEENMENT. 


L  THE  BUCHANAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

(1857-1861.) 

Pntident:  James  Buchanan  (Pa.) 
Tite-PrendetU :  John  C.  Breckinridge*  (Ky.) 
SuTttary  of  State :  Lewis  Cass  (Mich);  Jeremiah  8. 

Buck  (Pa.)»  appointed  Deo.  17, 18(S0. 
Stareiary  of  War:  John  B.  Floyd*  (Va.);  Joseph 

Holt  (Ky.)  (ad  interim),  Deo.  31,  1860 ;  regularly  ap- 
pointed Jan.  18, 1861. 
Seerdtay  of  the  Navy:  Isaac  Toucey  (Conn.) 
Seattary  of  the  Treasury  :  Howell  Cobb*  (Georgia) : 

Philip  F.  Thomas  (Md.),  appointed  Deo.  12,  i860;  John 

A.DIX  (N.  Y.),  appointed  Jan.  11, 1861. 
AUomey-Qtneral :  Jeremiah  8.  Black;  Edwin  M. 

BusiON  (Pa.),  appointed  Dec.  20, 1860. 
Seentary  of  the  Interior :  Jacob  Thompson*  (Misa.) 
PottJMuter-Oenerai :  Aaron  V.  Brown  (Tenn.),  died 

Mar.  8, 1859 ;  Josefh  Holt  (Ky.),  appointed  Mar.  u,  1869 ; 

HoRino  King  (Maine),  appointed  Feb.  12, 1861. 


II.  THE  LINCOLN  ADMINISTRATION. 

(1861-1865.) 

President:  Abraham  Lincoln  (111.) 

Yiee-Presitlent :  Hannibal  Hamlin  (Maine). 

Secretary  of  State :  William  H.  Seward  (New  York). 

Secretary  of  War :  Simon  Cameron  (Pa.) ;  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  (Pa.),  apiwinted  Jan.  16, 1862. 

Secretary  of  the  Nary :  Gideon  Welles  (Conn.) 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Salmon  P.  Chase  (Ohio) ; 
W.  P.  Fessenden  (Maine),  appointed  July  1, 1864 ;  Hugh 
Mcculloch  (Ind.),  appointed  March  7, 1866. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Caleb  B.  Smith  (Ind.); 
John  P.  Usher  (Ind.),  appointed  January  8, 1863. 

Attorney- Oe neral :  Edward  Bates  (Mo.) ;  James  Speed 
(Ky.),  appointed  Dec.  2, 1864. 

Postmaster-Oeneral :  Montgomery  Blair  (Md.); 
William  Dennibon  (Ohio),  appointed  September  24, 
1864. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Staretary  of  War :  JofiKFH  Holt  (appointed  Jan.  18, 
UD);  Simon  Camkbon  (appointed  March  6, 1861) ;  Edwin 
M.  SiAinoN  (appointed  January  iff,  1862). 
ijftilalU  Secretaries  of  War:  Thomas  A.  Scott  (ap- 
pointed Aug.  3, 1861 ;  Petbr  H.  Watson  (appointed  Jan. 
SI,  IBtt) ;  JoHK  Tucker  (appointed  Jan.  29, 1862) ;  Chbis- 
TOFBnP.  Woixxyrr  (appointed  June  12, 1862;  resigned 
Jan.  B,  1863);  Charles  A.  Dana  (appointed  August, 
lin)L    (CTolonel    Scott    was   regularly    oommissioned 
nder  the  act  of  Augost  8,  1861,  authorizing  the  ap- 

yofattment  of  one  assistant  secretary  of  war.     Sub- 

nqaently  three  assistant  secretaries  were  authorized 

^law.) 
Aiiiuianl'Qtnera:F9    Department:     Colonel   Samuel 

(XWPKS*  (resigned  March  7, 1861) ;  Brig.-Gen.  Lorenzo 

ftaoxAS  (assigned  to  other  duly  March  23, 1863) ;  Colonel 

Id*ward  D.  Townsbnd. 
^MortenvMwter'f  Department:  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  £. 

JorasiON*  (resigned  April  22,  1861) ;  Brig.-Gen.  Mont- 

(Kimkrt  C.  Meigs. 
Ss^btistenee  Department:    Colonel    George  Gibson 

(dfed  Sept.  29, 1861) ;  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  P.  Taylor  (died 

Jul  29, 1864) ;  Brig.-Gen.  Amos  B.  Eaton. 
MeHetU  Department:  Colonel  Thomas  Lawson  (died 

Xi^  15, 1861) ;  Colonel  Clement  A.  Finley  (retired  April 


14, 1862) ;  Brig.-Gen.  William  A.  Hammond  ;  Brig.-Cton. 
Joseph  K.  Barnes  (appointed  Aug.  22, 1864). 

Pay  Department :  CTolonel  Benjamin  F.  Larned  (died 
Sept.  6,  1862);  Colonel  Timothy  P.  Andrews  (retired 
Not.  29, 1864) ;  Brig.-Gen.  Benjamin  W.  Brice. 

Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers :  Colonel  John  J. 
Abbrt  (retired  Sept.  9, 1861) ;  Colonel  Stephen  H.  Long. 
(This  corps  was  consolidated  with  the  "  Corps  of  En- 
gineers,'* under  act  of  March  3, 1863.) 

Corps  of  Engineers :  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  G.  Totten 
(died  April  22, 1864) ;  Brig.-Gen.  Richard  Delafibld. 

Ordnance  Department:  Colonel  Henry  K.  Craig 
(until  April  23,  1861) ;  Brig.-Gen.  James  W.  Bipley  (re- 
tired Sept.  15,  1863);  Brig.-€Jen.  George  D.  Ramsay 
(retired  Sept.  12, 1864) ;  Brig.-Gen.  Alexander "B.  Dyer. 

Bureau  of  Military  Jttstice :  Mujor  John  F.  Lee  (re- 
signed Sept.  4,  1862);  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  Holt. 

Bureau  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Oeneral  (created  by 
act  of  March  3, 1863) :  Brig.-Gen.  James  B.  Fry. 

Oeneral  OiJUcers  of  the  United  States  Army,  January  1, 
1861 :  Brevet  Lieut.-Gen.  Winfield  Scott  (Gcneral-in- 
ohicf) ;  Brig.-Generals :  John  E.  Wool,  David  E. 
Twiggs,*  William  S.  Harney.  (Note.—  E.  V.  Sumner 
was  promoted  Brigadier-General  March  16,  1861,  vice 
David  E.  Twiggs,  dismissed  March  1, 1861.) 


THE  UNITED   STATES  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


Seeretary  of  the  Navy  :  Gideon  Welles. 

Assistant  Secretary :  Gustaws  Y.  Fox. 

Yards  and  Docks  :  Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Smith. 

Ordnanee  and  Hydrography :  Captain  George  A.  Ma- 
cbcdee  (dismissed  April  22, 1861) ;  Captain  Andrew  A. 
Haxwood  (relieved  July  22, 1862) ;  Rear-Admiral  John  A. 
Dahlgsxn  (relieved  June  24, 1863) ;  Commander  Henry 
A  Wise.  (By  act  of  Congress  of  July  6, 1862,  "  Hydrog- 
apliy  "  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.) 

Sasigaticn  (established  by  act  of  July  6, 1862) :  Rear- 
Adndnl  Charles  H.  Davis. 

Equipment  and  Recruiting  (established  by  act  of  July 


6,  1862) :  Rear-Admiral  Andrew  H.  Foote  (relieved 
June  3, 1863) ;  Commander  Albert  N.  Smith. 

Construction,  Etptipmefit,  and  Repair:  Chief  Naval 
Constructor  John  Lentiiall.  (By  act  of  July  5,  1862, 
the  "Equipment  and  Recruiting"  Bureau  was  organ- 
ized, and  thereafter  the  old  bureau  was  designated  as 
"  Construction  and  Repair.*') 

Provisions  and  Clothing:  Pay -Director  Horatio 
Bridge. 

Medicine  and  Surgery:  Surgeon  William  Whelan. 

Steam-Engineering  (established  by  act  of  July  6, 1862) : 
Engineer-in-Chief  Benjamin  F.  Isherwood. 


*  Afterward  in  the  Confederate  service. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF   THE  TIVO  GOVERNMENTS. 
THE   CONFEDERATE    STATES   GOVERNMENT. 

Pretident:  Jefferson  Davis  (Mlas.)    Vice-PreHdent :  ALEXAia>ER  H.  Stephens  (Ga.) 


I.  PROVISIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

(Feb.  8,  1861.) 

Secretary  of  State:  Robert  Too.mb8  (Ga.),  Feb.  21, 
1861 ;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  (Va.)  July  24, 1861. 

Secretary  of  War:  Lerot  P.  Walker  (Ala.),  Feb.  21, 
1861;  JUDAH  P.  Bexjamin  (La.),  Sept.  17, 1861. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy :  Stephen  R.  Mallory  (Fla.), 
Feb.  26, 1861. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
MINOER  (8.  C),  Feb.  21, 1861. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  Judau  P.  Benjamin,  Feb.  26, 1861 ; 
Thomas  Bragg,  (Ala),  Sept  17, 1861. 

Postmaster- Oeneral :  J.  H.  Reagan  (Texas),  March  6, 
1861. 


II.  REORGANIZATION. 

(Feb.  22,  1862,  to  April,  1865.) 

Secretary  of  State  :  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  July  24,  1861 ; 
Judah  p.  Benjamin,  March  17, 1862. 

Secretary  of  War:  Judau  P.  Benjamin,  Sept.  17, 1861; 
George  W.  Randolph,  March  17,  1862;  Gustavus  W. 
Smith,  acting,  Nov.  17,  1862;  James  A.  Seddon,  Nov. 
20,  1862  ;  JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE,  Jan.  28, 1865. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy :  Stephen  R.  Mallort. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  C.  G.  Memminobr  ;  Obobob 
A.  Trenholm,  June,  1864. 

Attorney-General:  Thomas  Bragg;  Thomas  H.  Waiib 
(Ala),  March  17, 1862 ;  George  Davis  (N.  C),  1864-6. 

Postmaster-Oeneral :  John  H.  Reagan. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary  of  War:  (see  above). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War:  Albert  T.  Bledsoe 
(April  1,  1862) ;  John  A.  Campbell  (October  20, 1862). 

Adjt.  and  Insp.- Gen's  Dep*t:  General  Samuel  Cooper. 

Quartermaster- GeneraVs  Dep*t:  Ck)lonel  Abram  C. 
Mters  (March  15, 1861);  Brig.-Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton  (Aug. 
10,  1863). 

Commissary-GeneraTs  DepH:  Colonel  Lucius  B.  Nor- 
throp (March  16, 1861) ;  Brig.-Gen.  I.  M.  St.  John  (Feb- 
ruary 16,  1865). 


Ordnance  DepU:  Brig.-Gen.  Josiah  Goroas. 

Engineer  Bureau  :  M^).-Gen.  Jeremy  F.  Gilmbr. 

Medical  DepH :  Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  P.  Moore. 

Nitre  and  Mining  Bureau :  Brig.-Gen.  I.  M.  St.  John; 
Colonel  Richard  Morton  (Feb.  16, 1865). 

Conscription  Bureau  :  Brig.-Gen.  John  8.  P&ESTOK, 
Chief ;  CoL  T.  P.  August,  Supt. 

Prison  Camps :  Brig.-Gen.  John  H.  Winder. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners :  Col.  Robert  Ould.  Chief. 

Commissioner  of  Patents :  RUFUS  R.  Rhodes. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy :  Stephen  R.  Mallort. 

Orders  and  Detail:  Captain  French  Forrest;  (Com- 
mander John  K.  Mitchell. 

Ordnance  and  Hydrography:  Commander  George 
Minor  :  Commander  John  M.  Brooke. 


Provisions  and  Clothing:  Asais't  Surgeon  John  Db 
Bree. 
Medicine  and   Surgery:   Surgeon   W.  A.  W.  8potb> 

WOOD. 


GOVEENORS   OF    THE    STATES   DURmG   THE   WAB. 


UNION  STATES:  Calif omia,  John  G.  Downey 
(1860-1),  Leland  Stanford  (1861-3),  Frederick  F.  Low 
(1863-8);  Conneeticuty  William  A.  Buckingham  (1868-66) ; 
Ddawaret  William  Burton  (1869-63),  William  Cannon 
(1863-7);  Illinois,  Richard  Yates  (1861-fi);  Indiana, 
Outer  P.  Morton  (1861-7) ;  Iowa,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 
(1860-4),  William  M.  Stone  (l86i-8) ;  Kansas,  Charles 
Robinson  (1861-3),  Thomas  Carnet  (1863-5) ;  Maine,  Is- 
rael Washburn,  Jr.  (1861-3),  Abner  Coburn  (1863-4), 
Samuel  Cony  (1864-7) ;  Massachusetts,  John  A.  Andrew 
(1861-6);  Michigan,  Austin  Blair  (1861-4),  Henry  H. 
C&APO  (1865-9) ;  Jfinne«oto,  ALEXANDER  RAMSEY  (1869-^), 
Stephen  Miller  a863-6) ;  Nevada  (State  admitted  1864), 
Henry  G.  Blasdell  (1864-71) ;  New  Hampshire,  Icha- 
BOD  Goodwin  (1859-61),  Nathaniel  S.  Berry  (1861-3), 
Joseph  A.  Gilmore  (1863-5) ;  New  Jersey,  Charles  S. 
Olden  (1860-3),  Joel  Parker  (1863-6) ;  New  York,  Edwin 
D.  Morgan  (1859-63),  Horatio  Seymour  (1863-6),  Reu- 
ben £.  Fenton   (1865-9);    Ohio,    William    Dennison 

(1860-2),    DATID   Tod    (1862-4),    JOHN   BROUGH    (1864-5); 

Oregon,  John  Whittaker  (1859-62),  Addison  C.  Gibbs 
(1862-6);  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  G.  Curtin  (1861-7); 
Bhode  Island,  William  Sprague  (1860-1),  John  R.  Bart- 
i<BTr,  acting  (1861-2),  William  C.  Cozzens,  acting  a863), 
James  Y.  Smith  (1863-5) ;  Vermont,  Erastus  Fairbanks 
(1860-1),  Frederic  Holbrook  (1861-3),  J.  Gregory 
Smith  (1863-5) ;  West  Virginia  (admitted  1863),  Provi- 
sional Governor,  Francis  H.  Peirpoint  (1861-3),  Ar- 


thur I.  Boreman  (1863-9) ;  Wisconsin,  Alexakdbb  W. 
Randall  a857-6i),  Louis  P.  Harvey  (1861-2),  Edward 
Salomon  (1862-3),  James  T  Lewis  (1863-6). 

CONFEDERATE  STATES:  Alabama,  Akdrbw  B. 
MOORE  (1857-61),  JOHN  GiLL  SHOBTBR  a861-3),  THOMAS 

H.  Watts  (1863-5) ;  Arkansas,  Henry  M.  Rbotor  (imo^, 
Harris  Flan  agin  (1863-4),  Isaac  Murphy  (1864-8); 
Florida,  Madison  S.  Perry  (1857-61),  John  Miuoir 
(1861-6);  Georgia,  Joseph  £.  Brown  (1867-65) ;  IxmiHtmm, 
Thomas  O.  Moore  (1860-4),  Henry  W.  Allen  (1864-^; 
Union  Military  Governors,  George  F.  Shbplby  (1869-4), 
Michael  Hahn  (1864-5) ;  Mississippi,  John  J.  Pettui 
(1860-2),  Charles  Clarke  (1868),  Jacob  Thompson 
(1863-4) ;  North  Carolina,  John  W.  Elus  a869-«l),  H.  T. 
Clark,  acting  (1861-2),  ZebulonB.  Vance  (186^-5);  Soutk 
Carolina,  Francis  W.  Pickens  (1860-2),  M.  L.  Bonham 
(1862-4),  A.  G.  Maoratu  (1864-5) ;  Tennessee,  Ibham  Q. 
Harris  (1857-65),  Andrew  Johnson,  Union  Milltaxy 
(Governor  (1862-5);  Texas,  Samuel  Houston  (1850-61), 
Edward  Clark,  acting  (1861),  Francis  R.  Lubbock 
1861-3),  Pendleton  Murrah  (1863-5) ;  Virginia,  John 
Letcher  (1860-4),  William  Smith,  (1864-5). 

BORDER  STATES:  Kentucky,  Beriah  MAQomN 
(1859-62),  James  F.  Robinson  (1862-3) ;  Thomas  E.  Bram- 
lette  (1863-7) ;  Maryland,  Thomas  H.  Hicks  (1887-61), 
A.  W.  Bradpord  (1861-5) ;  Missouri,  C.  F.  Jackson  (1861) ; 
Union,  H.  R.  Gamble  (1861-4),  T.  C.  Fletcher  (1864-8). 


N.  B.—  The  Confederate  Government  of  Kentucky  was  provisional  in  its  character.  George  W.  Johnson  was 
elected  Governor  bjr  the  Russellville  Convention  in  November,  1861.  He  served  until  he  was  killed  in  action  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Richard  Hawes  was  elected  by  the  Provisional  Council  of  Kentucky  to  succeed  him,  |md 
acted  as  the  Confederate  Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky  from  1862  until  the  close  of  the  war.— In  Bfissoml 
Thomas  C.  Reynolds  was  the  Confederate  Governor  from  1862  to  1865 ;  but  after  1861  a  Conf ederikte  Governor  of 
Missouri  was  little  more  than  a  name.— In  Tennessee,  Governor  Harris  being  ineligible  to  a  fourth  term,  Robert 
L.  Caruthers  was  elected  Governor  in  August,  1863.  Tennessee  and  her  capital  being  then  occupied  by  the  United 
States  forces,  Mr.  Caruthers  was  never  inaugurated,  and  Governor  Harris  held  over  under  the  law. 
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BY  CHARLES   P.   BTONE,   BRIQADIER-OENERAL,  U.  R.  T. 

iLL  who  knew  Washington  in  the  days  of  December, 
-  1860,  know  what  thoughts  reigned  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  men.  Whatever  their  daily  occupations,  they 
went  about  them  with  theii"  thoughts  always  bent  on 
the  possible  disasters  of  the  near  future.  The  country 
was  in  a  curious  and  alarming  condition :  South  Caro- 
lina had  already  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
'■:  other  States  were  preparing  to  follow  her  lead.  The 
only  regular  troops  near  the  capital  of  the  country  were 
300  or  400  marines  at  the  marine  barracks,  and  3  ofl&- 
cers  and  53  men  of  ordnance  at  the  Washington  arsenaL 
The  old  militia  system  had  been  abandoned  (without  being  legally  abolished), 
and  Congress  had  passed  no  law  establishing  a  new  one.  The  only  armed  vol- 
nnteer  oi^nizations  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were :  The  Potomac  Light 
Infantry,  1  company,  at  Georgetown;  the  National  Rifles,  1  company,  in 
Washington ;  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  of  about  160  men,  and  another 
small  organization  called  the  National  Guard  Battalion.  It  had  been  evident 
for  months  that,  on  assembling  in  December,  Congress  would  have  far  dif- 
ferent work  to  consider  than  the  organization  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
militia.  Nor  in  the  delicate  position  of  affairs  would  it  be  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  at  the  outset  of  the  session,  to  propose  the  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  District.  It  was  also  evident  that,  should  he  be  so  disposed, 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  Southern  States  would  oppose  and 
denounce  the  project. 

What  force,  then,  would  the  Government  have  at  its  disposal  in  the  Federal 
District  for  the  simple  maintenance  of  order  in  case  of  need  t  Evidently  but  a 
himdfal ;  and  as  to  calling  thither  promptly  any  regular  troops,  that  was  out 
(rf  the  question,  since  they  had  already  all  been  distributed  by  the  Southern 
sympathizers  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  the  Indian  country, —  Texas,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory.^    Months  would  have  been 


A  la  December,  1 


),  the  militAry  forces  of  the     ber  31,  1860,  some  changes  of  Btations  occurred, 


Uaited  States  0<MiBiBted  of  1108  officers  and  15,- 
SG9  man  of  the  regular  army;  total,  16,367. 
Tke  diitribotian  of  the  armj  may  be  infeired 
Ilom  the  map  printed  on  page  S,  and  from  tbe 
Mowing  "memoTsndura"  (made  on  the  0th  of 
Dteeniber,  1875),  by  Adjntant-Oeneral  E.  D. 
Townaend,  esUbiting  "  certain  cbaugee  in  the  sta- 
tinw  of  troops  made  under  the  orders  of  the  Sec- 
«Uiy  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  during  the  years 
1858-60" 


by  which  the  nepartmeiit  of  the  East  gained  3c( 
paniea  (2  of  artillery  and  1  of  engineers),  so  that 
at  the  end  of  1860  there  were  18  companies  of 
artillery  and  1  of  engineers  serving  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  There  were  no  troops  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington  during  the  whole  of 
Becretary  Floyd's  term  of  offitre.  In  the  spring  and 
snmmer  of  1  SflO  the  force  in  Utah  was  reduced  to 
3  companies  of  dragoons,  3  companies  of  artiUery, 
and  4  companies  of  infantry.  The  remainder  (13 
"After  the  remoral  of  the  Inraps  to  Kansas  companiesof  infantry  and  2  of  dragoons)  were  sent 
ud  Utah  at  the  close  of  Indian  hostilities  in  to  New  Mexico,  relieving  1  regiment  of  infantry  al- 
Florida,  in  Jane,  1858,  therewereleft  in  theooun-  ready  there,  which  thereupon  proceeded  to  Texas, 
by  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  16  companies  of  No  other  changes  of  importance  were  made  during 
tWerj.  From  that  time  (Jnne,  1858)  till  Decern-     the  period  in  qnestion."— Editohb. 
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necessary  to  concentrate  at  Washington,  in  that  season,  a  force  of  three 
thousand  regular  troops.  Even  had  E^sident  Buchanan  been  desirous  of  bnng- 
ing  troops  to  the  capital,  the  feverish  condition  of  the  public  mind  would,  as 
the  executive  beheved,  have  been  badly  affected  by  any 
movement  of  the  kind,  and  the  approaching  crisis  might 
have  been  precipitated.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  only  force 
which  could  be  readily  made  of  service  was  a  volunteer 
force  raised  from  among  the  well-disposed  men  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  that  this  must  be  organized,  if  at  all,  under  the 
old  law  of  1799.  By  consultation  with  gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  classes  of  Washington  society, 
I  endeavored  to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  able-bodied 
population  could  be  counted  on  to  sustain  the  Government 
should  it  need  support  from  the  ai-med  and  organized 
citizens. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1860,  Lieutenant-General 
Scott,  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  {who  had  his  head- 
quarters in  New  York),  was  in  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent, at  last  thoroughly  alanned  at  the  results  of  contiaued 
concessions  to  secession,  had  summoned  him  for  consulta- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  my  old  commander,  and  was  received  by  him  at  Worm- 
ley's  hoteh  He  chatted  pleasantly  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  recalling  past  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  etc. ; 
and  when  the  occasion  presented  itself,  I  remarked  that 
I  was  glad  to  see  him  in  good  spirits,  for  that  proved  to 
me  that  he  took  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  state  of  public 
affairs  than  he  had  on  his  arrival — more  cheerful  than  we 
of  Washington  had  dared  to  take  during  the  past  few  days. 
"  Yes,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  general,  "  I  feel  more 
cheerful  about  the  affairs  of  the  country  than  I  did  this 
morning ;  for  I  believe  that  a  safer  policy  than  has  hith- 
erto been  followed  will  now  be  adopted.  The  policy  of 
entire  conciliation,  which  hM  so  far  been  piu^ued,  would 
soon  have  led  to  ruin.  We  are  now  in  such  a  state  that  a 
poUcy  of  pure  force  would  precipitate  a  crisis  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared.  A  mixed  policy  of  force  and  concilia- 
tion is  now  necessary,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  adopted  and 
carried  out."  He  then  looked  at  his  watch,  rose,  and  said : 
"  I  must  be  with  the  President  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
and  ordered  his  carriage.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
dining-room,  but  suddenly  stopped  and  faced  me,  sayiug : 
"  How  is  the  feeling  in  the  District  of  Columbia  f  What 
proportion  of  the  population  would  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment by  force,  if  necessary  f  " 
"  It  is  my  belief,  General,"  I  replied,  *'  that  two-thirds  of 
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;   BBEVBT  LlECTBKANT-aENBKAL, 


General  Scott  wan  QeDeraMn-Chlet  ot  the  anny  until  Koveulier  l.  IMI,  when  be  waa  placed  upon  tlie 

retired  list  un  his  own  nppllcatlnn.  and  was  aucoeeded  by  Hi^or-General  Ocorge  B.  MoClellan. 

lie  died  at  West  Point  In  Hay,  ISM,  in  hla  elgbtleth  year. 

the  fighting  stock  of  this  population  would  sustain  the  Government  in  defend- 
ing itself,  if  called  upon.  But  they  are  uncertain  as  to  what  can  be  done  or 
what  the  Government  desires  to  have  done,  and  they  have  no  rallying-point." 
The  general  walked  the  room  again  in  silence.  The  carriage  came  to  the 
door,  and  I  accompanied  him  toward  it.  As  he  was  leaving,  he  turned  sud- 
denly, looked  me  in  the  face,  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said : 
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"These  people  have  no  rallying- point.  Make  yourself  that  rallying- 
p(HntI" 

The  next  day  I  was  commissioned  by  the  President  colonel  in  the  staff  and 
bispeatoz^-Oeneral  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was  mustered  into  the  service 
if  the  United  States  from  the  2d  day  of  January,  1861,  on  the  special  requisi- 
aon  of  Ihe  Gleneral-in-Chief,  and  thus  was  the  firat  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
lulled  into  the  mili- 
ary service  of  the 
Soveimnent  to  de- 
lend  it  against  seces- 
doQ. 

I  immediately  en- 
barednpoii  my  duties, 
by  in- 
9  in  detail  of 
^  emsting  organi- 
KtioiMof  Totmiteers. 
rhe  Potomac  Light 
Infimlzy  company, 
it  QflOTgetown,  I 
Found  fairly  drUled, 
nfi  armed,  and, 
bom  earefol  infor- 
,  it  seemed  to 

L  that  the  majority  of  its  members  could  be  depended  upon  in  case 
of  laaed,  but  not  all  of  them. 

On  ^e  2d  of  January,  I  met,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
(hpiiin  Schaeffer,  of  the  "  National  Rifles "  of  Washington,  and  I  ^>oke  to 
Um  abmrt  his  company,  which  was  remarkable  for  drill.  Schaeffer  had  been 
afiBatenant  in  tiie  Third  United  States  Artillery,  and  was  an  excellent  drill- 


hkahqdaktbes  c 


He  had  evidently  not  yet  heard  of  my  appointment  as  Inspector-General, 
lad  he  repUed  to  my  complimentary  remarks  on  his  company : 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  good  company,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  have  to  lead  it  to 
Sie  hanks  cA  the  Susquehanna ! "" 

"Why  so!"  I  asked. 

"Why!  To  guard  the  frontier  of  Maryland  and  help  to  keep  the  Yankees 
from  condng  down  to  coerce  the  South  ! " 

I  said  to  him  quietly  that  I  thought  it  very  imprudent  in  him,  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  captain  of  a  company  of  District  of 
Columbia  volunteers,  to  use  such  expressions.  He  repUed  that  most  of  his 
men  were  Marylanders,  and  would  have  to  defend  Maryland.  I  told  him  that 
he  would  soon  learn  that  he  had  been  imprudent,  and  advised  him  to  think 
more  seriously  of  his  position,  but  did  not  inform  Mm  of  my  appointment, 
which  he  would  be  certain  to  learn  the  following  morning  from  the  newspapers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  not  a  very  cheerful  beginning. 
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On  inspecting  the  "  National  RifleB,"  I  found  that  Schaeffer  had  more  than 
100  men  on  his  rolls,  and  was  almost  daily  adding  to  the  number,  and  that  he 
had  a  full  supply  of  rifles  with  ^00  rounds  of  baU  cartridges,  two  mountain 

howitzers  with  harness 
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and  carriages,  a  supply 
of  sabers  and  of  revolv- 
ers and  ammunition,  all 
drawn  from  the  United 
States  arsenal.  I  went 
to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
to  learn  how  it  was  that 
this  company  of  riflemen 
happened  to  be  so  im- 
usually  armed;  and  I 
found  at  the  Ordnance 
Office  that  an  order  had 
been  given  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  War  (John 
B.  Floyd)  directing  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  to  cause  to  be  issued  to  Captain  SchaefEer  "aU  the 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  that  he  might  require  for  his  company  I " 
I  ascertained  also  that  Floyd  had  nominated  Captain  Schaeffer  to  the 
President  for  the  commission  of  major  in  the  District  of  Columbia  nulitia, 
and  that  the  commission  had  already  been  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

I  immediately  presented  the  matter  to  the  new  Secretary  of  War  (Joseph 
Holt),  and  procured  from  him  two  orders, — one,  an  order  to  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  to  issue  no  arms  to  any  militia  or  volimteers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  unless  the  requisition  should  be  countersigned  by  the  Inspector- 
General  ;  the  other,  an  order  that  all  commissions  issued  to  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  sent  to  the  Inspector-General  for  delivery. 

An  office  was  a8sign(*d  me  in  the  War  Department,  convenient  to  the  army- 
registers  and  near  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  kindly  gave  orders  that  I  should 
at  all  times  bo  wlinitte<l  to  his  cabinet  without  waiting,  and  room  was  made 
for  me  in  the  office  of  Mujor-Goneral  Weigbtman,  the  senior  major-general 
of  the  District,  where  (lach  day  I  passed  several  hours  in  order  to  confer 
with  him,  and  tf)  Ixt  able  promptly  to  obtain  his  authority  for  any  necessary 
order. 

Tlie  Washiugtfui  Jjight  Infantry  organization  and  the  National  Guard  were 
old  volunteers  com|>oH(«l  of  Washington  people,  and  were  almost  to  a  man 
faithful  to  the  Oovummont.  Of  their  officers,  Major-General  Weigbtman, 
though  aged,  and  Major-General  Force,  aged  and  infirm,  were  active,  and 
true  as  steel ;  Brigadier-Generals  Bacon  and  Carrington  were  young,  active, 
and  true.  Brigadier-General  Robert  Ould,  who  took  no  part  in  the  preparations 
of  the  winter,  joined  the  Confederates  as  soon  as  Virginia  passed  her  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  bis  known  sentiments  precluded  consultation  with  him. 
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Having  thus  studied  the  ground,  and  taken  the  first  necessary  steps  toward 
secority,  I  commenced  the  work  of  providing  a  force  of  voluntoers.  I 
addressed  individual  letters  to  some  forty  well-known  and  esteemed  gentle- 
men of  the  District,  informing  each  one  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
Government  should  he  in  his  neighborhood  raise  and  organize  a  company  of 
volunteers  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  District.  To  some  of  these  let- 
ters I  received  no  rephes ;  to  some  I  received  replies  courteously  declining 
the  service ;  to  some  I  received  letters  sarcastically  declining ;  but  to  many 
I  received  replies  enthusiastically  accepting  the  service.  In  about  six  weelra 
thirty-three  companies  of  infantry  and  riflemen  and  two  troops  of  cavalry 
were  on  the  lists  of  the  District  volunteer  force ;  and  all  had  been  uniformed, 
equipped,  and  put  under  frequent  drill. 

The  Northern  Liberties  fire  companies  brought  their  quota ;  the  Lafayette 
Hose  Company  was  prompt  to  enroll ;  the  masons,  the  carpenters,  the  stone- 
cutters, the  painters,  and  the  <Jerman  turners  responded:  each  corporation 
formed  its  companies  and  drilled  industriously.  Petty  rivalries  disappeared, 
aad  each  company  strove  to  excel  the  others  in  drill  and  discipline.  While 
ttie  newly  organized  companies  thus  strove  to  perfect  themselves,  the  older 
organizations  resumed  their  drills  and  flUed  their  ranks  with  good  recruits. 

The  National  Rifies  company  (Captain  Schaeffer's)  was  carefuUy  observed, 
and  it  was  found  that  its  ranks  received  constant  accessions,  including  the 
most  openly  declared  secessionists  and  even  members  of  Congress  from  the 
Southern  States.  This  company  was  very  frequently  drilled  in  its  armory, 
and  its  recruits  were  drilled  nearly  every  night. 

Having,  as  Inspector-General,  a  secret  service  force  at  my  disposition,  I 
placed  a  detective  in  the  company,  and  had  regular  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  captain.  He  was  evidently  pushing  for  an  independent  command 
of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  having  his  rifies,  cannon,  sabers,  and  revolv- 
ers stored  in  his  armory.  He  also  began  to  prepare  for  action,  ordering  his 
men  to  take  their  rifles  and  equipments  home  with  them,  with  a  supply 
of  ammimition,  so  that  even  should  his  armory  be  occupied,  they  could 
assemble  on  short  notice,  ready  for  action.  Meantime,  his  conomission  as 
major  was  signed  by  the  President  and  sent  to  me. 

I  reported  these  matters  to  General  Scott,  who  ordered  me  to  watch  these 
proceedings  carefully,  and  to  be  ready  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  violence ; 

but  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, any  shock,  for, 
'=l*fci-^    "  said  he,  "We  are  now 

in  such  a  state  that  a 
dog-fight  might  cause 
the  gutters  of  the 
capital  to  run  with 
blood." 

While  the  vohmteer 
force  for  the  support 
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was  organizing,  another  force  with  exactly  the  opposite  purpose  was  in  course 
of  formation.  I  learned  that  the  great  haD  over  Beach's  livery  stable  was  nightly 
filled  with  men  who  were  actively  driUed.  Doctor  B ,  of  well-known  seces- 
sion tendencies,  was  the  moving  spirit  of  these  men,  and  he  was  assisted  by 
other  citizens  of  high  standing,  among  whom  was  a  connection  of  Glovemor 
Letcher  of  Virginia.  The  numbers  of  these  occupants  of  Beach's  hall  increased 
rapidly,  and  I  found  it  well  to  have  a 
skillful  New  York  detective  officer,  who 
had  been  placed  at  my  disposition,  en- 
rolled among  them.  These  men  called 
themselves  "National  Volunteers,"  and 
in  their  meetings  openly  discussed  the 
seizure  of  the  national  capital  at  the 
proper  moment.  They  drilled  industri- 
ously, and  had  regular  business  meetings, 
fuU  reports  of  which  were  regularly  laid 
before  me  every  following  morning  by 
"  the  New  York  member."  In  the  meet- 
ing at  which  the  uniform  to  be  adopted 
was  discussed,  the  vote  was  for  gray  Ken- 
tucky jeans,  with  the  Maryland  button. 
A  cautious  member  suggested  that  they 
must  remember  that^  in  order  to  procure 
arms,  it  would  be  "  necessary  to  get  the  requisition  signed  by  '  Old  Stone,' 
and  if  he  saw  that  they  had  adopted  the  Maryland  button,  and  not  that  of 
the  United  States,  he  might  suspect  them  and  refuse  the  issue  of  arms  I" 

Doctor  B supported  the  idea  of  the  Maryland  button,  and  said  that,  if 

Stone  refiised  the  arms,  the  Governor  of  Vu'ginia  would  see  them  furnished, 
etc.  These  gentlemen  probably  little  thought  that  a  fuU  report  of  their 
remarks  would  be  read  the  next  morning  by"  Old  Stone  "to  the  General- 
in-Chief. 

The  procuring  of  arms  was  a  difficult  matter  for  them,  for  it  required  the 
election  of  officers,  the  regular  enroUing  of  men,  the  certificate  of  elections, 
and  the  muster-rolls,  all  to  be  reported  to  the  Inspector-General  The  subject 
was  long  discussed  by  them,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  that,  out  of  the  360 
men,  a  pretended  company  should  be  organized,  officers  elected,  and  the 
demand  for  arms  made.  This  project  was  carried  out,  and  my  member 
brought  to  me  early  the  next  morning  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  inform- 
ing me  that  Doctor  B had  been  elected  captain,  and  would  cdl  on  the 

Inspector-General  for  arms.    Sm-e  enough  Doctor  B presented  himself  in 

my  office  and  informed  me  that  he  had  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and 
desired  an  order  for  amis.  He  produced  a  certificate  of  election  in  due  form. 
I  received  him  courteously,  and  informed  him  that  I  could  not  give  an  order 
for  arms  without  having  a  muster-roll  of  his  men,  proving  that  a  fuU  one 
hundred  had  signed  the  rolls.  It  was  desirable  to  have  the  names  of  men 
holding  such  sentiments  and  nursing  such  projects  as  were  known  to  be  theirs. 
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He  returned,  I  think,  on  the  following  day,  with  a  miister-roU  in  due  form, 
containing  the  names  of  one  hundred  men.  This  was  all  that  I  wanted.  I 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  smiled,  and  locked  the  muster-roll  in  a  drawer  of 
my  desk,  saying : 

"  Doctor  B ,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  obtained  this  list,  and  I  wish  you 

good-morning." 

The  gallant  doctor  evidently  understood  me.  He  smiled,  bowed,  and  left  the 
office,  to  which  he  never  returned.  He  subsequently  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
principles  by  abandoning  his  pleasant  home  in  Washington,  his  large  and  valu- 
able property,  and  giving  his  earnest  service  to  the  Confederate  cause.  The 
"  National  Volimteer  ^  organization  broke  up  without  further  trouble. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Captain  Schaeffer.  He  entered  my  office  one  day 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  man,  holding  in  his  hand  a  requisition  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  saying,  that,  on  presenting  it  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  he  had 
been  informed  that  no  arms  could  be  issued  to  him  without  my  approval.  I 
informed  him  that  that  was  certainly  correct,  and  that  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  general.  I  told  him  that  he  had  already  in  his  possession 
more  rifles  than  were  required  for  a  company,  and  that  he  could  have  no  more. 
He  then  said,  sulkily,  that  with  his  company  he  could  easily  take  the  arms 
he  wanted.    I  asked  him,  "  Where  ? "  and  he  replied : 

"  You  have  only  four  soldiers  guarding  the  Columbian  armory,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  arms,  and  those  four  men  could  not  prevent  my  taking  them.'^ 

"  Ah ! "  I  replied,  "  in  what  part  of  the  armory  are  those  arms  kept  f  '^  He 
said  they  were  on  the  upper  floor,  which  was  true. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  seem  to  be  well  informed.  If  you  think  it  best,  just 
try  taking  the  arms  by  force.  I  assure  you  that  if  you  do  you  shaU  be  fired 
on  by  150  soldiers  as  you  come  out  of  the  armory." 

The  fact  was,  that  only  two  enlisted  men  of  ordnance  were  on  duty  at  the 
Columbian  armory,  so  feeble  was  the  military  force  at  the  time.  But  Barry's 
battery  had  just  arrived  at  the  Washington  arsenal,  and  on  my  application 
General  Scott  had  ordered  the  company  of  sappers  and  miners  at  West  Point 
to  come  to  Washington  to  guard  the  armory ;  but  they  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  precautions  taken  in  ordering  them  were  thus  clearly  proved  advisable. 

The  time  had  evidently  come  to  disarm  Captain  Schaeflfer ;  and  when  he 
reached  his  office  after  leaving  mine,  he  found  there  an  order  directing  him  to 
deposit  in  the  Columbian  armory,  before  sunset  on  that  day,  the  two  howitz- 
ers with  their  carriages  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  the  sabers 
and  revolvers,  as  these  weapons  formed  no  part  of  the  proper  armament  of  a 
company  of  riflemen.  He  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  not  time  to  call 
together  men  enough  to  resist ;  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  comply 
with  the  order.  He  obeyed  it,  well  knowing  that  if  he  did  not  I  was  prepared 
to  take  the  guns  from  his  armory  by  means  of  other  troops. 

Having  obeyed,  he  presented  himseK  again  in  my  office,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  speak  I  informed  him  that  I  had  a  commission  of  major  for  his  name. 
He  was  much  pleased,  and  said :  "  Yes,  I  heard  that  I  had  been  appointed." 
1  then  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  I  had  written  out  the  form  of 
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oalii  "which  the  old  law  required  to  be  taken  by  officers,  that  law  never  having 
been  repealed,  and  said  to  him : 

"  Here  is  the  form  of  oath  you  are  to  take.    You  will  find  a  justice  of  the 

peace  on  the  next 
floor.  Please  qualify, 
sign  the  form  in  du- 
pHcate,  and  bring 
both  to  me.  One  will 
he  filed  with  your  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  the 
other  will  be  filed  in 
the  clerk's  office  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the 
District." 

He  took  the  paper 
with  a  sober  look,  and 
stood  near  my  table 
several  minutes  look- 
ing at  the  form  of 
oath  and  turning  the 
paper  over,  whUe  I, 
apparently  very  busy 
with  my  papers,  was 
observing  "him  closely. 
I  then  said ; 

"Ah,  Seha«ff er,  have 
you  already  taken  the 
oatiiT'' 
"  No,"  said  he. 
"  Well,  please  be 
quick  about  it,  as  I 
have  no  time  to 
spare." 

He  hesitated,  and 
said  slowly : 

"  In  ordinary  times 
I  would  not  mind  tak- 
ing it,  but  in  these 

times ^ 

"Ah ! "  said  I, "  you 
decline  to  accept  your 
commission  of  major. 
Very  well !"  and  I  returned  his  commission  to  the  drawer  and  locked  it  in. 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Schaefler,  "  I  want  the  commission." 

"  But,  sir,  you  cannot  have  it.     Do  you  suppose  that,  in  these  times,  which 
are  not,  as  you  say,  *  ordinary  times,'  I  would  think  of  delivering  a  commission 
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Id-offieer  to  a  man  who  hesitates  about  takiiig  the  oath  of  oflQce  ?  Do 
hink  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  stupid  enough  to  allow 
n  to  march  armed  men  about  the  Federal  District  under  its  authority, 
that  man  hesitates  to  take  the  simple  oath  of  office  ?  No,  sir,  you  ean- 
lave  this  commission ;  and  more  than  that,  I  now  inform  you  that  you 
no  office  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
olunteers," 

'es,  I  do ;  I  am  captain,  and  have 
jmmission  as  such,  signed  by  the 
dent  and  delivered  to  me  by  the 
r-general." 

am  aware  that  such  a  paper  was 
ered  to  you,  but  you  failed  legally 
eept  it." 

wrote  a  letter  of  acceptance  to 
idjutantr-general,  and  forwarded 
■ough  the  major-generaL" 
'es,  I  am  aware  that  you  did  ;  but 
>w  also  that  you  failed  to  inclose 
at  letter,  according  to  law,  the 
of  oath  required  to  accompany 
tiers  of  acceptance;  and  on  the 
ter  of  the  War  Department,  while 
BSuance  of  your  commission  is 
ded,  the  acceptance  is  not  re- 
«i.  You  have  never  legaUy  ac- 
d  your  commission,  and  it  is  now 
flte.  The  oath  of  a  man  who 
at«s  to  take  it  will  not  now  be 
.tod." 

Captain  Schaeffer  left  the  "  Na- 
1  Rifles,"  and  with  him  left  the 
sion  members  of  the  company.  I  induced  quite  a  number  of  true  men  to 
its  ranks ;  a  new  election  was  ordered,  and  a  strong,  loyal  man  (Lieu- 
it  Smead  of  the  2d  Artillery)  was  elected  its  captain.  Smead  was 
on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  I  easily  procured  from 
Var  Department  permission  for  him  to  accept  the  position. 
my  information  was  correct,  the  plan  had  been  formed  for  seizing  the 
c  departments  at  the  proper  moment  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  seals 
e  Government.  Schaeffer's  part,  with  the  battalion  he  was  to  form,  was 
ke  possession  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  Pro- 
aal  Government.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  project,  it  was  effectually 
L  With  the  breaking  up  of  the  "  National  Volunteers  " ;  with  the  trans- 
ation  of  the  secession  company  of  "  National  Rifles "  into  a  thoroughly 
ful  and  admirably  drilled  company  ready  for  the  service  of  the  Gtovem- 
;;  with  the  arrival  from  West  Point  of  the  company  of  sappers  and 
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miners,  and,  later,  the  arrival  of  the  Military  Academy  battery  under  Grifl&n ; 
and  with  the  formation  in  the  District  of  thirty  new  companies  of  infantry 
and  riflemen  from  among  the  citizens  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  the 
face  of  things  in  the  capital  had  much  changed  before  the  4th  of  March. 

I  must  now  go  back  a  little  in  time,  to  mention  one  fact  which  will  show  in 
how  weak  and  dangerous  a  condition  our  Government  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  the  early  part  of  February,  1861.  The  invitations  which  I  had 
issued  for  the  raising  of  companies  of  volunteers  had,  as  already  stated,  been 
enthusiastically  responded  to,  and  companies  were  rapidly  organized.  The 
preparatory  drills  were  carried  on  every  night,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  men 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  their  arms.  I  began  to  approve  the 
requisitions  for  arms ;  but,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the  captains  who  first 
received  the  orders  came  back  to  me,  stating  that  the  Ordnance  Department 
had  refused  to  issue  any  arms !  On  referring  to  the  Ordnance  Office,  I  was 
informed  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  that  he  had  received,  the  day  before,  an 
order  not  to  issue  any  arms  to  the  District  of  Columbia  troops,  and  that  this 
order  had  come  from  the  President ! 

I  went  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Holt)  and  informed  him 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  be  employed  in  child's  play,  organizing  troops  which  could  not  be  armed^ 
and  that  unless  the  order  in  question  should  be  immediately  revoked  there 
was  no  use  for  me  in  my  place,  and  that  I  must  at  once  resign.  Mr.  Holt  told 
me  that  I  was  perfectly  right ;  that  unless  the  order  should  be  revoked  there 
was  no  use  in  my  holding  my  place,  and  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  and  I  will 
also  say.  Colonel,  there  will  be  no  use  in  my  holding  my  place  any  longer.  €k> 
to  the  President,  Colonel,  and  talk  to  him  as  you  have  talked  to  me.'' 

I  went  to  the  White  House,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  found 
him  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  in  his  dressing-gown,  wearied  and  worried. 

I  opened  at  once  the  subject  of  arms,  and  stated  the  necessity  of  immediate 
issue,  as  the  refusal  of  arms  would  not  only  stop  the  instruction  of  the  volun- 
teers, which  they  needed  sadly,  but  would  make  them  lose  all  confidence  in 
the  Grovemment  and  break  up  the  organizations.  I  closed  by  saying  that, 
while  I  begged  his  pardon  for  saying  it,  in  case  he  declined  to  revoke  his 
order  I  must  ask  him  to  accept  my  resignation  at  once. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  evidently  in  distress  of  mind,  and  said  : 

"  Colonel,  I  gave  that  order  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  District  Attorney, 
Mr.  Robert  Ould." 

"  Then,  Mr.  President,"  I  replied,  "  the  District  Attorney  has  advised  your 
Excellency  very  badly." 

"  But,  Colonel,  the  District  Attorney  is  an  old  resident  of  Washington,  and 
he  knows  aU  the  little  jealousies  which  exist  here.  He  tells  me  that  you  have 
organized  a  company  from  the  Northern  Liberty  Fire  Company." 

"  Not  only  one,  but  two  excellent  companies  in  the  Northern  Liberty,  your 
Excellency." 

"And  then,  the  District  Attorney  tells  me  you  have  organized  another  com- 
pany from  among  the  members  of  the  Lafayette  Hose  Company." 
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"  Yes,  your  Excellency,  another  excellent  company." 

"And  the  District  Attorney  tells  me.  Colonel,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
of  enmity  between  those  fire  companies,  and,  if  arms  are  put  in  their  hands, 
there  will  be  danger  of  bloodshed  in  the  city." 

"  Will  your  Excellency  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  the  District  Attorney  talks 
nonsense,  or  worse,  to  you  ?  If  the  Northern  Liberties  and  the  Lafayette  Hose 
men  wish  to  fight,  can  they  not  procure  hundreds  of  arms  in  the  shops  along 
the  avenue  I  Be  assured,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  this  District  are 
thinking  now  of  other  things  than  old  ward  feuds.  They  are  thinking 
whether  or  not  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  allow  itself  to 
crumble  out  of  existence  by  its  own  weakness.  And  I  believe  that  the 
District  Attorney  knows  that  as  weU  as  I  do.  If  the  companies  of  volunteers 
are  not  armed,  they  wiU  disband,  and  the  Grovemment  will  have  nothing  to 
protect  it  in  case  of  even  a  Uttle  distm*bance.  Is  it  not  better  for  the  public 
peace,  yom*  Excellency,  even  if  the  bloody  feud  exists  (which  I  believe  is  for- 
gotten in  a  greater  question), —  is  it  not  better  to  have  these  men  organized 
and  under  the  discipline  of  the  Government  ?  " 

The  President  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"I  don't  know  that  you  are  not  right.  Colonel;  but  you  must  take  the 
responsibility  on  you  that  no  bloodshed  results  from  arming  these  men.'' 

I  willingly  accepted  this  responsibility.  The  prohibitory  order  was  revoked. 
My  companies  received  their  arms,  and  made  good  use  of  them,  learning  the 
manual  of  arms  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  Later,  they  made  good  use  of 
them  in  sustaining  the  Government  which  had  furnished  them  against 
the  faction  which  soon  became  its  public  enemy,  including  Mr.  Robert 
Ould,  who,  following  his  convictions  (no  doubt  as  honestly  as  I  was 
following  mine),  gave  his  earnest  services  to  his  State  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  that  the  country  has  never  properly  appreciated  the  services  of 
those  District  of  Coliunbia  volunteers.  It  certainly  has  not  appreciated  the 
difficulties  surmounted  in  their  organization.  Those  volunteers  were  citizens  of 
the  Federal  District,  and  therefore  had  not  at  the  time,  nor  have  they  ever  had 
since,  the  powerful  stimulant  of  State  feeling,  nor  the  powerful  support  of  a 
State  government,  a  State's  pride,  a  State  press  to  set  forth  and  make  much 
of  their  services.  They  did  their  duty  quietly,  and  they  did  it  well  and  faith- 
fully. Although  not  mustered  into  the  service  and  placed  on  pay  until  after  the 
fatal  day  when  the  flag  was  fired  upon  at  Siunter,  yet  they  rendered  great  ser- 
vice before  that  time  in  giving  confidence  to  the  Union  men,  to  members  of 
the  national  legislature,  and  also  to  the  President  in  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  at  least  a  small  force  at  its  disposition  ready  to  respond  at  any  moment  to 
his  call.  It  should  also  be  remembered  of  them,  that  the  first  troops  mustered 
into  the  service  were  sixteen  companies  of  these  volunteers ;  and  that,  during 
the  dark  days  when  Washington  was  cut  oflE  from  communication  with  the 
North,  when  railway  bridges  were  burned  and  tracks  torn  up,  when  the  Poto- 
mac was  blockaded,  these  troops  were  the  only  rehance  of  the  Government 
for  guarding  the  public  departments,  for  preserving  order  and  for  holding 
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the  bridges  and  other  outposts ;  that  these  were  tlie  troops  which  recovered 
possession  of  the  railway  from  Washington  to  AnnapoUs  Junction  and  made 
practicable  the  reopening  of  communications.  They  also  formed  the  advance 
guard  of  the  force  which  first  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  and  captured 
the  city  of  Alexandria. 

Moi-eover,  these  were  the  troops  which  insured  the  regular  inauguration  on 

the  steps  of  the  Capitol  of  the  constitutionally  elected  President.     I  firmly 

believe  that  without  them  Mr,  Lincoln 

would  never  have  been  inaugurated,     I 

#^%  believe  that  tumults  would  have  been  cre- 

\  ated,  during  which  he  would  have  been 

-^|b  Jip  killed,  and  that  we  should  have  found  our- 

'^^W'^mf  selves  engaged  in  a  struggle,  without  prep- 

"  ■'     1^  aration,  and  without  a  recognized  head 

at  the  capital.  In  this  I  may  be  mistaken, 
of  course,  as  any  other  man  may  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  it  was  then  my  opinion,  when 
I  had  many  sources  of  information  at  my 
command,  and  it  remains  my  opinion  now, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  many  yeare  and 
a  somewhat  large  experience,  I  look  back 
in  cool  blood  upon  those  days  of  political 


One  day,  after  the  official  declaration  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  my  duties 
called  me  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  while  standing  in  the  lobby  waiting  for  the  member  with  whom 
I  had  business,  I  conversed  with  a  distinguished  officer  from  New  York.  We 
were  leaning  against  the  sUl  of  a  window  which  overlooked  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  where  the  President-elect  usually  stands  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
The  gentleman  grew  excited  as  we  discussed  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
pointing  to  the  portico  he  exclaimed : 

"  He  will  never  be  inaugurated  on  those  steps ! " 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  I  replied,  "  has  been  constitutionally  elected  President  of  the 
Unit«d  States.  You  may  be  sure  that,  if  he  lives  until  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  he  will  be  inaugurated  on  those  steps." 

As  I  spoke,  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  perfectly  the  wings  of  the  Capi- 
tol flanked  the  steps  in  question ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  I 
saw  to  it  that  each  window  of  the  two  wings  was  occupied  by  two  riflemen, 

I  received  daily  numerous  eommunieations  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, informing  me  of  plots  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  President-elect  at  the 
capital.  These  warnings  came  from  St.  Louis,  from  Chicago,  from  Cincin- 
nati, from  Pittsburgh,  from  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  and  especially  from 
Baltimore.  Every  morning  I  reported  to  General  Scott  on  the  occurrences  of 
the  night  and  the  information  received  by  the  morning's  mail;  and  every 
evening  I  rendered  an  account  of  the  day's  work  and  received  instructions  for 
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the  night.  General  Scott  also  received  numerous  warnings  of  danger  to  the 
Pre8iden1>«leet,  which  he  would  give  me  to  study  and  compare.  Many  of  the 
communications  were  anonymous  and  vague.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
were  from  calm  and  wise  men,  one  of  whom  became,  shortly  afterward,  a  cabi- 
net minister; 
one  was  a 
raUwaypresi- 
dent,  another 
a  distinguish- 
ed ex-gover- 
nor of  a  State, 
etc.  In  every 
case  where 
the  indica- 
tions were 
distinct,  they 
werefollowed 
up  to  learn  if 
real     danger 


So  many 
clear  indica- 
tions pointed 
to  BaltimOTe, 

that  three  good  detectives  of  the  New  York  police  force  were  constantly  em- 
ployed there.  These  men  reported  frequently  to  me,  and  their  statemoLts 
were  constantly  compared  with  the  information  received  from  independoit 


Doubtless,  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  lU.,  received  many  amd 
contradictory  reports  from  the  capital,  for  he  took  his  own  way  of  obtaining 
information.  One  night,  between  11  o'clock  and  midnight,  while  I  was  bnsjr 
in  my  study  over  the  papers  of  the  day  and  evening,  a  card  was  brougbt  to 
me,  bearing  the  name  "  Mr.  Leonard  Swett,"  and  upon  it  was  written  in  the 
well-known  hand  of  General  Scott,  "  Colonel  Stone,  Inspector-General,  may 
converse  freely  with  Mr.  Swett."  Soon  a  tall  gentleman  of  marked  featazCi 
entered  my  loom.  At  firet  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  so  muehf  at 
first  glance,  did  Mr.  Swett's  face  resemble  the  portraits  I  had  seen  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln,  and  so  nearly  did  his  height  correspond  with  that  attributed  to  Aa 
President-elect.  But  I  quickly  found  that  the  gentleman's  card  bore  his  tnw 
name,  and  that  Mr.  Swett  had  come  directly  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  having  his  foil 
confidence,  to  see  for  him  the  state  of  affairs  in  Washington,  and  report  to 
him  iu  person. 

Mr.  Swett  remained  several  days  in  the  capital,  had  frequent  and  long  (Mal- 
versations with  General  Scott  and  myself  (and  I  suppose  also  with  many 
others),  and  with  me  visited  the  armories  of  some  of  the  volunteer  companies. 
As  he  drove  with  me  to  the  railway  station  on  his  departm^,  Mr.  Swett  said : 
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"Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  fact  almost  everybody,  is  ignorant  of  the  vast  amount 
of  careful  work  which  has  been  done  here  this  winter,  by  General  Scott  and 
yourself,  to  insure  the  existence  of  the  Government  and  to  render  certain  and 
safe  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    He  will  be  very  grateful  to  both." 

I  replied,  with  more  sincerity  than  tact : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  cause  to  be  grateful  to  me.  I  was  opposed  to  his  elec- 
tion, and  believed  in  advance  that  it  would  biing  on  what  is  e\idently  coming, 
a  fearful  war.  The  work  which  I  have  done  has  not  been  done  for  liim,  and 
he  need  feel  under  no  obligations  to  me.  I  have  done  my  best  toward  saving 
the  Government  of  the  country  and  to  insure  the  regular  inauguration  of  the 
constitutionally  elected  President  on  the  4th  of  next  mouth." 

As  President  Lincoln  approached  the  capital,  it  became  certain  that  desper- 
ate attempts  would  be  made  to  prevent  his  arriving  there.  To  be  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  what  might  be  expected  in  Baltimore,  I  directed  a  detective  to 
be  constantly  near  the  chief  of  police  and  to  keep  up  relations  with  hirn ; 
while  two  others  were  instructed  to  watch,  without  the  knowledge  and 
independent  of  the  chief  of  police.  The  officer  who  was  near  the  chief  of 
police  reported  regularly,  until  near  the  last,  that  there  was  no  danger  in  Bal- 
timore ;  but  the  others  discovered  a  band  of  desperate  men  plotting  for  the 
destruction  of  Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  passage  through  the  city,  and  by  affilia- 
ting with  them,  these  detectives  obtained  the  details  of  the  plot. 

Mr.  Lincoln  passed  through  Baltimore  in  advance  of  the  time  announced 
for  the  journey  (in  accordance  with  advice  given  by  me  to  Mr.  Seward  and 
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which  was  carried  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  to  Mr.  Lincoln),  and  arrived 
Bafe  at  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  to  have  passed  through 
Baltimore.  But  tlie  plotting  to  prevent  his  inauguration  continued ;  and  there 
was  only  too  good  reason  to  fear  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  against  his 
life  during  the  passage  of  the  inaugural  procession  from  WiDard's  hotel,  where 
Mr.  Lincoln  lodged,  to  the  Capitol. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  March,  General  Scott  held  a  conference  at 
his  headquarters,  there  being  present  his  staff,  General  Sumner,  and  myself, 
and  then  was  arranged  the  programme  of  the  procession.  President 
Buchanan  was  to  drive  to  Willard's  hotel,  and  call  upon  the  President-elect 
The  two  were  to  ride  in  the  same  carriage,  between  double  flies  of  a  squadron 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  cavalry.  The  company  of  sappers  and  miners 
were  to  march  in  front  of  the  presidential  carriage,  and  the  infantry  and  rifle- 
men of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  to  follow  it.  Riflemen  in  squads  were 
to  be  placed  on  the  roofs  of  certain  commanding  houses  which  I  had  selected. 
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along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  orders  to  watch  the  windows  on  the  oppo- 
site side  and  to  fire  upon  them  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  fire  from 
those  windows  on  the  presidential  caniage.  The  small  force  of  regular  cav- 
alry which  had  arrived  was  to  guard  the  side-street  crossings  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  to  move  from  one  to  another  during  the  passage  of  the  proces- 
sion. A  battalion  of  District  of  Columbia  troops  were  to  be  placed  near  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  riflemen  in  the  windows  of  the  wings  of  the  Capitol. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  presidential  party  at  the  Capitol,  the  troops  were  to  be 
stationed  so  as  to  return  in  the  same  order  after  the  ceremony. 

To  illustrate  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  we  were  at  that  time  con- 
cerning men,  I  may  here  state  that  the  lieutenant-colonel,  miUtary  secretary 
of  the  General-in-Chief,  who  that  afternoon  recorded  the  conclusions  of  the 
General  in  conference,  and  who  aftei-ward  wrote  out  for  me  the  instructions 
regarding  the  disposition  of  troops,  resigned  his  commission  that  very  night, 
and  departed  for  the  South,  where  he  joined  the  Confederate  army. 

During  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  notice  was  brought  me  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  blow  up  the  platform  on  which  the  President 
would  stand  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  I  immediately  placed  men  under 
the  steps,  and  at  daybreak  a  trusted  battaUon  of  District  troops  (if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  it  was  the  National  Gruard,  under  Colonel  Tait)  formed  in  a  semi- 
<nrcle  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairway,  and  prevented  all  entrance  from 
without.  When  the  crowd  began  to  assemble  in  front  of  the  portico,  a  large 
nmnber  of  policemen  in  plain  clothes  were  scattered  thi'ough  the  mass  to 
observe  closely,  to  place  themselves  near  any  person  who  might  act  suspi- 
ciously, and  to  strike  down  any  hand  which  might  raise  a  weapon. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  escorted  to  WiUard's  hotel, 
which  he  entered.  There  I  found  a  number  of  mounted  ^'  marshals  of  the 
day,''  and  posted  them  around  the  carriage,  within  the  cavalry  guard.  The 
two  Presidents  were  saluted  by  the  troops  as  they  came  out  of  the  hotel  and 
took  their  places  in  the  carriage.  The  procession  started.  During  the  march 
to  the  Capitol  I  rode  near  the  carriage,  and  by  an  apparently  climisy  use  of 
my  spurs  managed  to  keep  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  in  an  uneasy  state,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  even  a  good  marksman  to  get  an  aim 
at  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  carriage  between  the  prancing  horses. 

After  the  inaugural  ceremony,  the  President  and  the  ex-President  were 
escorted  in  the  same  order  to  the  White  House.  Arrived  there,  Mr.  Buchanan 
walked  to  the  door  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  there  bade  him  welcome  to  the 
House  and  good-morning.  The  infantry  escort  formed  in  line  from  the  gate 
of  the  White  House  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ould,  whither  Mr.  Buchanan  drove, 
and  the  cavalry  escorted  his  carriage.  The  infantry  line  presented  arms  to 
the  ex-President  as  he  passed,  and  the  cavalry  escort  saluted  as  he  left  the 
carriage  and  entered  the  house.  Mr.  Buchanan  turned  on  the  steps,  and  grace- 
fully acknowledged  the  salute.  The  District  of  Columbia  volunteers  had  given 
to  President  Lincoln  his  first  military  salute  and  to  Mr.  Buchanan  his  last. 
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ENTERING  Pensacola  Harbor  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  sees 
a8  he  crosses  the  bar,  immediately  to  his  left,  Fort  McRee  on 
the  mainland,  or  west  shore  of  the  bay,  and  to  his  right  Fort 
Pickens  on  the  western  extremity  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  which 
is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore 
of  the  mainland,  and  separated  from  it  by  Pensacola  Bay. 
On  the  mainland,  directly  opposite  Fort  Pickens,  about  a 
mUe  and  a  half  from  it  and  two  miles  north-east  of  Fort 
McRee,  stands  Fort  Barrancas,  and,  now  forming  a  part  of  it, 
\  the  httle  old  Spanish  fort,  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  this  is  the  village  of  Warrington, 
''^  adjoining  the  Navy  Yard,  and  seven  miles  farther  np  the 
'Z^\'^"J^Tm.T^  bay  is  the  town  of  Pensacola.  Near  Fort  Barrancas,  and 
between  it  and  the  Navy  Yard,  is  the  post  of  Barrancas 
Barracks,  and  there,  in  January,  1861,  was  stationed  Company  G,  1st 
United  States  Artillery,  the  sole  force  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  har- 
bor to  guard  and  hold,  as  best  it  might,  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
The  captain  of  this  company,  John  H.  Winder  (afterward  br^adier-general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  military 
prisons  in  the  South),  and  the  senior  first  lieutenant,  A.  R.  Eddy,  were  absent 

i  Lieut.  Slemmer's  report  6a,ja  ol  Lieut.  Gilman:  "  During  the  whole  affair  we  have  stood  sid«  hj  side, 
and  if  any  credit  is  due  for  the  eounje  pursued,  he  Ib  entitled  [to  it]  equally  with  myaelf,"— EditoM. 
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on  leave,  and  the  only  officers  with  it  were  First  Lieutehant  Adam  J.  Slemmer 
and  the  writer  of  this  sketch, —  then  the  second  lieutenant  of  the  company, 
who,  by  virtue  of  that  high  rank,  was  also  the  post  treasurer,  post  quarter- 
master, post  commissary,  and  post  adjutant. 

With  the  new  year,  1861,  came  to  us  at  that  quiet  httle  post  the  startling 
news  of  the  seizure  of  United  States  property  at  various  points  by  State  troops, 
and  by  January  7th  rumors,  to  us  still  more  startling,  reached  our  ears,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Navy  Yard  and  forts  in  Pensacola  Harbor  were  to  be  seized  by 
troops  already  preparing,  in  Florida  and  Alabama,  to  march  against  us.  As 
yet  no  orders  had  come  to  Lieutenant  Slemmer  for  his  guidance  in  this  emer- 
gency, and,  as  may  be  imagined,  we  had  frequent  conversations  as  to  what 
should  or  could  properly  be  done.  As  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  hold 
Barrancas,  the  occupation  of  Fort  Pickens  was  suggested  and  considered;  but 
Lieutenant  Slemmer,  thinking  that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  changing  his 
station  without  authority,  decided  to  remain  where  he  was. 

On  January  8th  the  first  step  indicating  to  outsiders  an  intention  on  om* 
part  to  resist  was  taken,  by  the  removal  of  the  powder  from  the  Spanish 
fort  to  Fort  Barrancas,  where  on  the  same  night  a  guard  was  placed  with 
loaded  muskets.  It  was  none  too  soon,  for  about  midnight  a  party  of  twenty 
men  came  to  the  fort,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession, 
expecting  to  find  it  unoccupied  as  usual.  Being  challenged  and  not  answer- 
ing nor  halting  when  ordered,  the  party  was  fired  upon  by  the  guard  and  ran 
in  the  direction  of  Warrington,  their  footsteps  resounding  on  the  plank  walk 
as  the  long  roU  ceased  and  our  company  started  for  the  fort  at  double-quick. 
This,  I  believe,  was  the  first  gun  in  the  war  fired  on  our  side. 

Next  day,  January  9th,  an  order  came  from  General  Scott  to  Lieutenant 
Slemmer  to  do  aU  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  public  property 
and  to  cooperate  with  Commodore  James  Armstrong  at  the  yard.  The  latter 
received  orders  on  the  same  day  to  cooperate  with  the  army;  but  he  was  already 
so  greatly  under  the  influence  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Farrand  and  other  seces- 
sionist officers  of  his  command  that  he  dared  not  take  any  very  active  part  in 
aiding  us,  not  even  so  far  as  to  let  us  have  the  marines,  as  he  had  promised. 
The  excitement  at  the  yard  and  in  the  village  of  Wanington  was  intense  and 
was  increasing  daily,  and  the  commodore  was  nearly  distracted.  He  was 
desirous  of  doing  his  duty,  and  apparently  saw  it  clearly  while  we  were  with 
him ;  but  as  soon  as  we  left,  became  demoralized,  and  was  thwarted  in  his 
plans  by  his  own  officers  and  others  about  him,  who  advised  and  warned  him 
not  to  inaugurate  civil  war  and  bloodshed  by  aiding  us  in  what  they  called 
the  mad  scheme  of  resisting  the  State  authorities. 

Fearing  that,  as  soon  as  the  determination  to  occupy  Pickens  became 
known,  attempts  would  be  made  to  prevent  it.  Lieutenant  Slemmer  decided 
to  move  at  once,  and  the  commodore  promised  to  have  the  Wyandotte  at 
Barrancas  to  take  us  across  at  1  p.  m.  that  day.  She  did  not  come,  however, 
and  we  had  to  visit  the  commodore  twice  more  that  day  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  those  about  him.  The  steamer  was  again  promised  at  5  p.  m., 
but  did  not  arrive  until  next  morning.    Li  a  large  flat-boat  or  scow,  and 
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several  small  boats  loaiaed  with  our  men,  provisions,  brass  field-pieces,  ammu- 
nitioD,  tools,  and  whatever  public  property  was  most  needed  and  could 
be  carried,  including,  I  remember,  an  old  mule  and  cart  (which  (rfterward 
proved  of  great  service  to  us),  we  were  towed  over  to  Pickens  and  landed  there 
about  10  A,  M.  January  10th,  1861,  the  day  that  Florida  seceded  from  the  Union, 
Lieutenant  Slemmer's  famUy  and  mine  were  sent  on  board  the  storeship 
Suppli/,  on  which,  a  few  days  later,  they  sailed  for  New  York.    All  our  men 
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were  compelled  to  leave  behind  more  or  less  personal  property,  those  who 
were  married  leaving  their  houses  and  families  as  they  were.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, when  so  many  inducements  were  held  out  for  men  to  desert,  and 
when  so  many  men  in  higher  places  failed,  it  speaks  well  for  their  character, 
loyalty,  and  discipline  that  none  of  our  men  deserted.  No  company  of  men 
could  work  better  or  with  more  enthusiasm,  and  they  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  give  information  to  those  outside.  The  day  before  we  left,  a  civilian,  visits 
ing  the  post  to  see  what  news  he  could  gather,  asked  one  of  them :  "  What  is 
all  this  stir  about  ?  You  men  are  not  going  to  fight,  are  you  I "  "  Faith,  you 
needn't  ask  me;  I'm  not  the  man  that  gives  orders  here!"  "What  are  they 
moving  these  gun-carriages  out  fori"  "Well,  sir,  I  hear  they  are  to  be 
painted  to-morrow."  "  How  many  men  are  there  here  now  f  "  "  Sure,  I'm 
not  the  baker,  and  don't  know  how  many  he  bakes  for." 

Next  to  the  commodore,  the  most  thoroughly  excited  and  demoralized  man 
I  saw  was  our  old  Spanish  friend,  Francisco  Gomez,  who  was  well  known  in 
all  that  region,  and  had  long  lived  in  a  little  cottage  just  in  front  of  the  bai^ 
racks.  He  was  the  friend  of  all  army  officers,  but  his  liero  was  General  Jack- 
son, and  his  great  delight  was  to  spin  yams  to  us  about  Jackson's  capture  of 
Pensacola  from  the  British.    Gomez  was  a  true  "original  Jackson  man," 
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having  as  a  youth  seen  Mm  at  Pensacola.  The  morning  we  left,  I  met  him 
walking  to  and  fro  in  front  of  his  cottage,  and  said:  "Good-bye,  Mr.  Gomez; 
you  must  take  care  of  things  here  now ! "  He  replied,  with  upturned  eyes, 
"  My  God  !  My  God !  it  is  awful;  nothing  can  be  saved;  we  shall  all  be  killed 
—  everything  destroyed.  I  am  afraid  to  say  anything.  How  I  wish  General 
Jackson  was  here."  And  the  old  man  straightened  himself  up  as  if  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  gave  him  strength  and  courage. 

On  the  12th  we  saw  the  flag  at  the  Navy  Yard  lowered,  and  then  knew  that 
it  had  been  quietly  and  tamely  surrendered.  Seeing  our  flag  thus  lowered  to 
an  enemy  caused  intense  excitement  and  emotion,  a  mingled  feeling  of  shame, 
anger,  and  defiance.  Not  yet  having  a  flag-staff  up,  we  hung  our  flag  over 
the  north-west  bastion  of  the  fort,  that  all  might  see  "  that  our  flag  was  still 
there."  The  Supply  (Captain  Henry  Walke)  immediately  hoisted  extra  flags, 
and  soon  after  was  towed  out  of  the  harbor  by  the  Wyandotte  (Captain  O.  H, 
Berryman).  With  the  capture  of  the  Navy  Yard  everything  on  shore  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  including  the  large  fine  dry  dock — the  workshops,  material, 
and  supplies  of  aU  sorts.  Fortunately,  the  Supply  and  Wyandotte^  the  only 
United  States  vessels  in  the  harbor,  were  commanded  by  loyal  men,  and 
were  saved. 

We  now  felt  sure  that  an  attack  on  the  fort  would  not  long  be  delayed. 
The  enemy  was  in  possession  of  everything  on  the  mainland,  and  Fort 
Pickens  alone  was  left,  and  it  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  not  having 
been  occupied  since  the  Mexican  war.  We  niunbered,  aU  told,  including  the 
30  ordinary  seamen,  only  81  men.  Our  first  attention  was  given  to  the  flank 
casemate  guns,  loading  with  grape  and  canister  such  as  coidd  be  worked, 
and  at  other  points  closing  the  embrasures. 

Just  before  sundown  that  evening,  four  gentlemen  landed,  and  demanded 
of  the  corporal  on  guard,  outside  the  gate,  admittance  to  the  fort  as  "  citizens 
of  Florida  and  Alabama.''    Lieutenant  Slemmer  and  myself  went  to  the  gate 
and  found  Mr.  Abort,  civil  engineer  of  the  yard,  whom  we  knew  very  well, 
and  three  officers,  strangers  to  us,  whom  he  introduced  as  Captain  Randolph, 
Major  Marks,  and  Lieutenant  Rutledge.    Captain  Randolph  said :  "  We  have 
been  sent  by  the  governors  of  Florida  and  Alabama  to  demand  a  peaceable 
surrender  of  this  fort."   Lieutenant  Slemmer  repUed:  "I  am  here  by  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  recognize  the  authority 
of  any  governor  to  demand  the  surrender  of  United  States  property, —  a 
governor  is  nobody  here."    One  of  them  exclaimed  sharply :  "  Do  you  say  the 
governor  of  Florida  is  nobody,  the  governor  of  Alabama  nobody  I "    Lieu- 
tenant Slemmer  repUed :  "  I  know  neither  of  them,  and  I  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  nothing  to  me."    They  soon  left,  the  conference  being  very  short. 

The  next  night  (the  13th)  a  small  party  of  armed  men  was  discovered  near 
the  fort  by  our  patrol,  and  a  few  shots  were  fired.  We  had  little  fear  of  an 
attack  by  day,  but  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  night  attack,  an  attempt  to 
surprise  us  and  carry  the  place  by  storm.  All  the  men  had  to  work  by  day 
moxmting  guns,  preparing  fire-balls,  hand-grenades,  etc.,  and  by  night  do 
picket  or  patrol  duty  or  stand  by  the  guns.    They  were  nearly  tired  out 
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with  hard  work  and  want  of  sleep,  not  having  had  a  night's  rest  since  the 
night  of  January  7th. 

On  the  15th  Colonel  W.  H.  Chase,  commanding  the  enemy's  forces  at  the 
yard  and  Barrancas,  came  over  in  a  small  boat  with  Captain  Farrand  (late 
of  the  United  States  navy,  and  next  in  rank  at  the  yard  to  Commodore 
Armstrong)  and  landed  at  the  Pickens  wharf,  where  Lieutenant  Slemmer 
and  myself  met  them,  and  the  following  conversation  took  place : 

Colonel  Chase :  *'  I  have  come  on  business  which  may  occupy  some  time, 
and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  we  had  better  go  inside  to  your  quarters." 

Lieutenant  Slemmer :  "  I  have  objections,  and  it  could  hardly  be  ejected 
that  I  would  take  you  into  the  fort." 

Colonel  Chase :  "As  I  built  the  fort  and  know  all  its  weak  and  strong  points, 
I  would  learn  nothing  new  by  going  in,  and  had  no  such  object  in  proposing  it." 

Lieutenant  Slemmer :  "I  understand  that  perfectly,  but  it  would  be  improper 
for  me  to  take  you  in;  and,  however  well  you  may  have  known  the  fort  before, 
you  do  not  know  what  it  now  contains,  nor  what  I  have  done  inside." 

Colonel  Chase :  "  That  is  true,  and  I  will  8tat«  my  business  here.  It  is  a 
most  distressing  duty  to  me.  I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  young  officers,  oflSeers 
of  the  same  army  in  which  I  have  spent  the  best  and  happiest  years  of  my  life, 
the  surrender  of  this  fort  I  would  not  ask  it  if  I  did  not  believe  it  right  and 
necessary  to  save  bloodshed ;  and  fearing  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  say  it 
as  I  ought,  and  in  order,  also,  that  you  may  have  it  in  proper  form,  I  have 
put  it  in  writing  and  will  read  it." 
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He  then  took  the  manuBcript  from  his  pocket  and  began  to  read,  but,  after 
reading  a  few  lines,  his  voice  shook,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  stamped 
his  foot,  as  if  ashamed  of  exhibiting  such  weakness,  and  said,  "  I  cant  read  it 
Here,  Farrand,  you  read  it."  Captain  Farrand  took  it,  and,  remarking  that  he 
hadnt  his  glasses  and  his  eyes  were  poor  (they  looked  watery),  passed  the 
paper  to  me,  saying,  "  Here,  Gilman,  you  have  good  eyes ;  please  read  it."  I 
took  the  paper  and  read  aloud  the  demand  for  the  surrender.  As  soon  as  I 
fimshed,  I  handed  the  paper  to  Lieuten- 
ant Slemmer,  when  he  and  I  went  a  few 
paces  away ;  and,  after  talking  the  mat- 
ter over,  it  was  decided,  in  order  to  gain 
time  and  give  our  men  a  night's  rest,  to 
ask  until  next  day  to  consider  the  matter. 
We  returned  to  Colonel  Chase,  and  the 
following  conversation  took  place : 

Lieutenant  Slemmer;  "Colonel,  how 
many  men  have  you  f " 

Colonel  Chase :  "  To-night  I  shall  have 
800  or  900." 

Lieutenant  Slenmier:  "  Do  you  imagine 
you  could  take  this  fort  with  that  num- 
ber?" 

Colonel  Chase :  "  I  certainly  do.  I  could 
carry  it  by  storm.  I  know  every  inch  of 
this  fort  and  its  condition." 

Lieutenant     Slemmer ;     "  With    your 
knowle(%e  of  the  fort  and  of  your  troops,  what  proportion  of  them,  do  you 
ima^ne,  would  be  killed  in  such  an  attack  f " 

Colonel  Chase  (shrugging  his  shoulders) :  *'  If  you  have  made  the  best  pos- 
sible preparations,  as  I  supi)Ose  you  have,  and  should  defend  it,  as  I  presume 
you  would,  I  might  lose  one-half  of  my  men." 

Lieutenant  Slemmer :  "  At  least,  and  I  dont  believe  you  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  that  many  men  for  such  a  purpose." 

Colonel  Chase :  "  You  must  know  very  well  that^  with  your  small  force, 
you  are  not  expected  to,  and  cannot,  hold  this  fort.  Florida  cannot  permit  it, 
and  the  troops  here  are  determined  to  have  it;  and  if  not  surrendered  peace- 
ably, an  attack  and  the  inauguration  of  civil  war  cannot  be  prevented.  If  it 
ia  a  question  of  numbers,  and  eight  hundred  is  not  enough,  I  can  easily 
bring  thousands  more." 

Lieutenant  Slemmer:  "Twill  give  this  letter  due  consideration,  and  as  I 
wish  to  consult  with  the  captains  of  the  Supply  and  Wyandotte  before  reply- 
ing, I  will  give  you  my  answer  to-morrow  morning." 

The  next  day  the  reply,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  sent,  Captain  Berry- 
man  of  the  Wyandotte  taking  it  to  the  yard.  Immediately  after,  the  Wyan- 
iotte  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  and,  the  same  day,  I  thinl^  the  Supply  sailed 
lor  New  York. 
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On  the  18th  another,  and  the  last,  demand  for  surrender  was  received  from 
Colonel  Chase,  and  next  day  Lieutenant  Slemmer  sent  the  following  reply : 
"In  reply  to  your  communication  of  yesterday,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that,  as  yet,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  my  answer  of  the  16th  inst.  should 
be  changed,  and  I  therefore  veiy  respectfully  refer  you  to  that  reply  for 
an  answer  to  this." 

With  his  small  cormnand.  Lieutenant  Slemmer  continued  to  hold  Fort 
Pickens  until  he  was  reenforced  about  the  middle  of  Api-il.  He  remained 
there  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  our  company,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  surgeon,  the  men  being  much  broken  down  by  the  severe  labor, 
incessant  watching,  exposure,  and  want  of  proper  food  of  the  past  four  months^ 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor,  to  recniit.  The  order  was 
a  humane  one,  and  came  none  too  soon,  as  scurvy  had  already  appeared  among 
the  men.  On  the  way  North  one  of  them  died,  and  few  of  them  ever  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  physical  and  mental  strain  they  had 
endured  with  Slemmer  in  Pensacola  Harbor. 


During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Fort  Pickens 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  troops, 
assisted  by  various  vessels  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron. Lieutenant  Slemmer  was  reenforced  on  the 
6th  of  February  by  one  company  under  Captain 
Israel  Vogdes  in  the  Brooklyn,  and  on  the  17  th  of 
April  by  five  companies  in  the  Atlantic,  under  Col- 
onel Harvey  Brown,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  Florida,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Pickens,  and  continued  in  com- 
mand until  February  22d,  1862,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  General  Lewis  G.  Arnold.  The  Con- 
federates continued  to  hold  the  opposite  shore  until 
the  9th  of  May,  1862,  when  it  was  evacuated  by 
them,  the  Union  forces  taking  possession  the  next 
day.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1861,  General  Brax- 
ton Bragg  assumed  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  Pensacola  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  by 
General  Samuel  Jones,  who,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  post  by  Colonel 
Thomas  M.  Jones,  under  whom  the  evacuation  took 
place,  whereupon  the  position  was  occupied  by  the 
United  States  troops,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron,  which  had  been  at  Ship  Isl- 
and, were  transferred  to  Pensacola.  The  harbor 
was  considered  the  best  on  the  Gulf. 

The  chief  events  during  the  Confederate  occu- 
pation were : 

September  2d,  1861.  Destruction  of  the  dry-dock 
at  Pensacola  by  order  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown. 

September  14th.  Destruction  of  the  Confeder- 
ate war  schooner  Judah  by  a  night  expedition. 

The  Judah  was  moored  to  the  wharf  at  the  Navy 
Yard  under  the  protection  of  a  battery  and  a  colum- 
biad,  and  was  armed  with  a  pivot  and  four  broad- 
side guns.  The  expedition,  which  was  matiured  by 
Captain  Theodorus  Bailey  of  the  Colorado,  con- 
sisted of  100  men  in  4  boats,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  H.  Russell,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Lieutenant  Sproston  and  Gunner  Borton,  from  one 
of  the  boats,  succeeded  in  spiking  the  columbiad. 


Lieutenants  Russell  and  Blake  with  two  boats, 
after  receiving  a  volley  from  the  Judah,  boarded 
her,  and,  joined  later  by  their  comrades,  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  withher  crew  of  75  men, 
who  made  a  bravo  resistance,  hut  were  driven  off 
to  the  wharf,  w^here  they  rallied,  and,  reinforced, 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire  upon  the  vessel,  which 
had  been  ignited  in  several  places  by  Lieutenant 
Russell's  men.  The  alarm  roll  was  sounded,  and 
rockets  were  sent  up  by  the  Confederates.  The 
enemy's  forces  being  aroused,  the  Colorado's  boats 
pulled  away,  rallying  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  to  fire  six  charges  of  canister  from  their 
howitzers,  under  cover  of  which  they  returned  to 
the  fort.  The  Judah  burned  to  the  water's  edge, 
and,  having  been  set  free  from  her  moorings  by 
the  fire,  drifted  down  opposite  Fort  Barrancas, 
where  she  sank.  The  Union  loss  was  3  men  killed 
and  13  wounded.  Lieutenant  Russell's  gallantry 
was  the  subject  of  official  mention. 

October  9th.  Night  attack  by  a  Confederate  force 
of  one  thousand  men,  under  General  R.  H.  Ander- 
son, upon  the  camp  of  Colonel  William  Wilson's  6th 
New  York  (Zouave)  regiment  on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 
The  Confederates  landed  on  the  island  at  2  a.  m., 
burned  a  part  of  the  camp  four  miles  from  Fort 
Pickens,  and  retired  to  their  boats  after  encounter- 
ing Union  reenf  orcements  from  the  fort.  The  losses 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were:  Union,  67; 
Confederate,  87. 

November  2 2d  and  23d.  Bombardment  of  the 
Confederate  lines  by  the  United  States  vessels 
Niagara  (Flag-Officer  McEean)  and  Bichmond 
(Captain  Ellison),  and  by  Fort  Pickens  and  the 
neighboring  Union  batteries.  Although  Fort  Mc- 
Ree  was  so  badly  injured  that  General  Bragg  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  abandoning  it,  the  plan  of 
the  Union  commanders  to  'Hake  and  destroy"  it 
was  not  executed. 

January  1st,  1862.  Bombardment  of  Forts  Mo- 
Ree  and  Barrancas  by  Union  batteries. 

May  9th.  Burning  and  evacuation  of  Pensacola. 

Editors. 
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BY  H»8.  CAROTJNE  BALDWIN  DARBOW. 

EARLY  in  December,  1860,  a  rumor  reached  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  that  Captain  John  R.  Baylor,  well 
known  throughout  the  State,  was  organizing  a 
company  of  one  thousand  men  for  a  buffalo-hunt, it 
As  Captain  Baylor's  secession  sentiments  were  well 
known,  this  was  believed  to  be  a  mere  pretense, 
and  his  real  design  to  be  to  surprise  and  seize  the 
arsenal  in  San  Antonio,  in  time  to  prevent  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  should 
Texas  go  out  of  the  Union,  The  Union  citizens, 
alarmed  lest  the  few  soldiers  stationed  there  should 
prove  insufficient,  appealed  to  General  David  B. 
Twiggs,  then  commanding  the  Department  of 
Texas,  to  increase  the  force.  He  accordingly  fur- 
nished several  hundred  men,  consisting  of  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  (a 
secret  secession  organization),  the  Alamo  Rifles,  two  other  citizen  com- 
panies, and  an  Irish  and  a  German  company.  This  quieted  apprehension 
for  a  time,  but  in  January  these  troops  were  quietly  withdrawn.  At  this 
time  General  Twiggs's  loyalty  to  the  United  States  Government  began  to  be 
questioned,  as  he  was  known  to  be  often  in  consultation  with  prominent 
secessionists,  some  of  them  ladies.  Toward  the  end  of  January  the  Union 
men  again  appealed  to  General  Twiggs,  but  nothing  was  accomplished, 
whereupon  they  armed  themselves,  waiting  with  undefined  dread  for  the  next 
move.  Meanwhile  no  one  trusted  his  neighbor,  since  spies  and  informers 
abounded,  and  to  add  to  the  terror,  there  were  fears  of  insurrection  among 
the  negroes,  some  of  whom  were  arrested ;  while  all  of  them  were  forbidden 
to  walk  or  talk  together  on  the  streets,  or  to  assemble  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do. 

Lato  in  January  was  held  the  election  for  delegates  to  a  State  convention 
which  should  consider  the  question  of  secession.  San  Antonio  was  crowded. 
Women  vied  with  each  other  in  distributing  the  little  yellow  ballots,  on  which 
were  printed  in  large  type,  "  For  Secession,"  or  "Against  Secession."  Many 
an  ignorant  Mexican  received  instructions  that  the  Ballot  "  with  the  longest 
words"  was  the  right  otie.  The  carteros  from  New  Mexico,  who  were  in  town 
with  their  wagon-trains,  were  bought  by  the  secessionists,  and  some  were 
known  to  have  voted  three  times.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Federal  civil 
officers  were  loyal;  the  French  and  German  citizens  were  emphatically  so;  and 

■ttAagaetM,  1861,  John  R.  Baylor,  then  Lieu-  government  being  at  MeBilla,  and  the  ftulhority 
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yet  against  the  will  of  the  people,  "  by  superior  political  diplomacy,''  secession 
triumphed  in  San  Antonio  by  a  small  majority.  Many  Germans  gave  up  their 
business  and  left  the  town,  taking  refuge  in  New  Braunfels,  31  miles  away. 
Many  of  these  men  were  political  refugees  of  rare  culture  and  scholarly 
attainments. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  by  the 
Texas  Convention,J  and  on  the  4th  commissioners  were  appointed  "  to  confer 
with  Q-eneral  Twiggs,  with  regard  to  the  public  arms,  stores,  munitions  of 
war,  etc.,  under  his  control,  and  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with  power 
to  demand  [them]  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas."  To  meet 
this  commission,  which  consisted  of  Thomas  J.  Devine,  P.  N.  Luckett,^^  and 
Samuel  A.  Maverick,|  on  the  9th  of  February  Q-eneral  Twiggs  appointed  a 
commission  consisting  of  Major  David  H.  Vinton,  Major  Sackfield  Maclin 
(secessionist),  and  Captain  R.  H.  K.  Whiteley.  By  this  time  the  news  of 
General  Twiggs's  disaffection  had  reached  the  Government,  and  Colonel 
C.  A.  Waite  was  sent  to  supersede  him. 

One  day,  accidentally  overhearing  parts  of  a  conversation  between  General 
Twiggs  and  a  prominent  Southern  lady,  I  felt  no  longer  any  doubt  that  he 
was  about  to  betray  his  trust,  and  reported  the  matter  to  Major  Vinton.  He 
sought  an  interview  with  General  Twiggs,  and  told  me  that  he  could  find  no 
suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken.  Getting  information 
a  few  days  later,  which  led  me  to  beUeve  that  the  day  for  the  surrender  was 
fixed,  I  again  informed  Major  Vinton.  He  then  decided  to  remove  at  once 
from  his  safe  all  papers  that  would  give  valuable  information  to  the  State 
authorities,  and  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  he  intrusted 
them  to  his  confidential  clerk,  Charles  Darrow.  They  were  sent  at  midnight 
to  his  wife,lj  who  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  who  buried  part  of  them 
in  a  deserted  garden ;  the  rest,  secreted  in  the  ashes  of  an  unused  stove  and 
in  the  tester  of  a  bed,  were  guarded  by  her  till  the  information  was  no  longer 
valuable. 

General  Twiggs  had  succeeded  in  completely  blinding  his  brother-officers 
as  to  his  plans ;  but  he  now  had  no  time  to  lose  before  Colonel  Waite's  arrival 

On  the  15th  news  came  that  some  of  the  passengers  on  the  mail-coach  had 
alighted  at  the  crossing  of  the  Salado  and  joined  a  large  company  of  Texas 
Rangers  who,  under  the  command  of  Ben  McCulloch,  had  been  encamped 
there  for  several  days.  Captain  Baylor's  buffalo-himt  had  at  last  assumed  a 
tangible  shape. 

To  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  for  many  nights  we  had  kept  our  fire- 
arms beside  us.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  worn  out  with  anxious  watch- 
ing, we  fell  asleep,  to  be  suddenly  roused  about  4  o'clock  by  the  screams 
of  the  negroes,  who  were  coming  home  from  market,  "  We're  all  going  to  be 

\  The  secession  of  Texas  was  not  legally  com-  3^  James  H.  Rogers,  also  appointed,  was  a  com- 
pleted until  the  ratification  of  this  ordinance  by  missioner,  but  it  appears  from  the  Official  Records 
the  people,  February  23d,  but  the  secession  party  that  he  did  not  serv^e. —  Editors. 
considered  the  authority  of  the  convention  suffi-  4-  From  whom  stray  cattle  were  styled  "Maver- 
cient  for  the  prior  seizure  of  United  States  prop-  icks." 
erty. —  Editors.  i  The  writer. 
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killed ! "  I  grasped  my  revolver,  and,  springing  to  my  feet,  looked  out  upon 
the  plaza.  In  the  dim  light  I  saw  the  revolutionists  appearing,  two  by  two, 
on  muleback  and  horseback,  mo^mted  and  on  foot, — a  motley  though  quite 
orderly  crowd,  carrying  the  Lone  Star  flag  before  them,  aud  surrounded  and 
supported  by  armed  men.  The  nights  had  been  cold,  and  a  week  on  the 
Salado  without  comforts  had  not  added  to  their  valorous  appearance. 
Some  had  coats,  but  others  were  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  not  a  few  were 
wrapped  in  old  shawls  and  sad- 
dle-blankets. Their  arms  were  of 
every  description.  By  daylight 
more  had  appeared,  perhaps  a 
thousand  in  all,  and  so  great  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  two  women 
who  had  aided  General  Twiggs 
in  his  arrangements  that  they 
mounted  their  horses,  in  male 
attire,  and  with  pistols  in  their 
belts  rode  out  to  meet  their 
friends.  Coffee  and  refreshments 
had  been  provided,  and  blankets 
and  clothing  were  lavishly  dis- 
tributed. AH  the  stores  were 
closed;  men,  women,  andchildren 
armed  themselves,  and  the  excitement  was  intense.  Companies  of  Union 
citizens,  well  drilled  aud  well  armed,  were  marching  and  countermarching, 
presenting  an  imposing  contrast  to  the  other  party,  and  a  conflict  seemed 
inevitable.  The  arsenal  building  had  been  opened  and  was  swarming  with 
Hangers.  Early  in  the  morning  General  Twiggs  drove  down  to  the  main 
plaza,  where  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  secessionists  demanding  the 
Government  property,  whereupon  he  went  through  the  form  of  refusing  their 
request.  He  then  held  a  conference  with  Major  W.  A.  Nichols,  his  assistant 
adjutant-general,  and  Ben  McCuUoch,  and  was  given  six  hours  in  which  to 
reconsider.  By  noon  he  had  surrendered  all  the  United  States  posts  and 
stores  in  Texas.  When  the  result  was  known  there  was  great  indignation 
against  him  among  the  citizens.  Two  or  three  hours  later  he  left  for  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  received  with  public  honors. 

Orders  were  sent  to  all  the  outposts  to  turn  over  the  military  property 
to  the  State.  The  officers  and  men  were  widely  scattered,  and  many  of  them 
were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  Federal  troops  in  town  gave  their 
parole  "  not  to  take  up  arms  "  against  the  Confederacy,  and  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  post  in  the  afternoon.  By  this  time  the  German  company  had 
refased  to  act  against  the  United  States,  and  the  citizen  companies  had  dis- 
banded. The  Irish  company  had  twice  torn  down  .the  Stars  and  Stripes  from 
the  Alamo,  and  had  raised  the  Lone  Star  flag  in  its  place.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  disarm  the  troops,  but  they  declared  that  they  would  kill  any  man 
who  interfered,  and  marched  away  under  Major  Larkin  Smith  and  Captain 
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John  H.  King,  with  the  stained  and  bullet-riddled  old  flag  of  the  8th  Regi- 
ment flying  over  them,  while  the  band  played  national  airs.  Strong  men 
wept ;  the  people  cheered  them  along  the  streets,  and  many  followed  them  to 
the  head  of  the  San  Pedro,  where  they  encamped.  By  6  o'clock  the  Rangers 
had  returned  to  their  camp  on  the  Salado,  and  the  day  ended  without  further 
excitement. 

About  2  o'clock  that  afternoon.  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  arrived  in  his  ambu- 
lance from  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  whither  he  had 
been  ordered  by  General  Scott.  As  he  approached  the  Read  House  I  went 
out  to  greet  him.  At  tlie  same  time  some  of  the  Rangers  gathered  aroimd 
his  wagons,  and,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  their  insignia  of  rank,  the  red  flannel 
strips  sewed  on  their  shoulders,  he  asked,  "  Who  are  those  men  f  "  "  They 
are  McCulloch's,"  I  answered.  "  General  Twiggs  surrendered  everything  to 
the  State  this  morning,  and  we  are  all  prisoners  of  war."  I  shall  never 
forget  his  look  of  astonishment,  as  with  his  lips  trembling  and  his  eyes  full  of 
tears,  he  exclaimed,  "  Has  it  come  so  soon  as  this  ?  "  In  a  short  time  I  saw 
him  crossing  the  plaza  on  his  way  to  headquarters,  and  noticed  particularly 
that  he  was  in  citizen's  dress.  He  returned  at  night  and  shut  himself  in  his 
room,  which  was  over  mine,  and  I  heard  his  footsteps  through  the  night,  and 
sometimes  the  murmur  of  his  voice,  as  if  he  were  praying.  He  remained  at 
the  hotel  a  week,  and  in  conversations  declared  that  the  position  he  held  was 
a  neutral  one.  When  he  left  it  was  my  firm  belief  that  no  one  could  per- 
suade or  compel  him  to  change  his  decision.\ 

During  the  next  two  days  the  Rangers  were  drinking  and  shouting  about  the 
streets,  recklessly  shooting  any  one  who  happened  to  displease  them.  From 
this  time  on.  Union  men  were  in  danger,  and  Northerners  sent  their  families 
away.  Some  who  were  outspoken  were  imprisoned  and  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives  ;  among  them,  Charles  Anderson,  brother  of  Robert  Anderson. 

On  the  26th  of  February  a  dozen  men  of  the  State  troops  were  stationed 
on  guard  over  the  offices  of  the  disbursing  officers,  and  the  occupants  were 
ordered  to  leave,  but  forbidden  to  take  away  papers  or  effects,  though  allowed 
to  keep  the  keys  to  their  safes.  Colonel  Waite  had  now  arrived  and  assumed 
command,  and  the  secessionist  commissioners  made  a  second  demand  for 


\0n  this  point  Captain  R.  M.  Potter, U.  S.  A.,  says : 
"I  saw  General  Lee  (then  Colonel  Lee)  when  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends  to  depart  for  Washington  some 
days  after  the  surrender  of  Twiggs.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  distressed  man.  He  said,  *  When  I 
get  to  Virginia  I  think  the  world  will  have  one  sol- 
dier less.  I  shall  resign  and  go  to  planting  corn.' " 
Colonel  Charles  Anderson,  U.  S.  V.,  who  is  referred 
to  above,  and  who  talked  with  General  Lee  on  the 
same  day,  thus  gives  the  substance  of  his  parting 
words  (see  "  Texas  Before  and  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Rebellion."  Cincinnati,  1884):  "I still  think  .  .  . 
that  my  loyalty  to  Virginia  ought  to  take  precedence 
over  that  which  is  due  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  shall  so  report  myself  at  Washington.  If  Vir- 
ginia stands  by  the  old  Union,  so  will  I.  But  if  she 
secedes  (though  I  do  not  believe  in  secession  as 
a  constitutional  right,  nor  that  there  is  a  sufficient 


cause  for  revolution),  then  I  will  still  follow  my  na- 
tive State  with  my  sword,  and,  if  need  be,  with  my 
life.  I  know  you  think  and  feel  very  differently,  but 
I  can't  help  it.  These  are  my  principles,  and  I  must 
follow  them."  Colonel  Anderson,  in  the  course  of 
a  high  tribute  to  General  Lee's  character,  gives 
General  Scott  as  his  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  command  of  the  United  States  forces  (un- 
der Scott)  was  offered  to  Lee,  and  was  declined  by 
him  on  the  same  ground, —  that  he  must  be  guided 
wholly  in  his  action  by  that  of  Virginia.  Colonel 
Albert  G.  Brackett,  U.  S.  A.,  says:  **When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  Lee  was  filled  with  sorrow 
at  the  condition  of  affairs,  and,  in  a  letter  to  me 
deploring  the  war  in  which  we  were  about  to  en- 
gage, he  made  use  of  these  words:  *  I  fear  the  liber- 
ties of  our  country  will  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
a  great  nation.' " — Editors. 
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"  a  statement  of  the  amoxmt  of  indebtedness  and  funds  on  hand  and  required 
a  promise  from  each  officer  that  he  would  pay  outstanding  debts  with  funds 
and  turn  the  balance  over  to  the  State":  it  being  very  desirable  to  the  enemy  . 
to  possess  the  Government  records,  which  exhibited  the  number  of  troops  and 
the  condition  of  the  whole  department.  Impiisonment  and  death  were  to 
be  the  penalty  in  case  of  refusal ;  but  Major  Vinton  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  declared  that  he  did  not  fear 
either,  would  do  nothing  dishonorable  and 
would  not  comply.  Major  Daniel  Mc- 
Clure  of  the  pay  department^  and  Cap- 
^^K^iBB  CT  ^^^  Wbitelcy  of  the  ordnance  department 

.^■>^^^^^^>^J  also  refused,  but  several  officers  did  com- 

^nfr  ^^B^^Ei'  P^y^  ^^^  were  returned  to  their  offices. 

The  larger  responsibilities  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  detained  Major  Vin- 
ton after  the  above-named  officers  had 
left,  and  thus  he  fought  his  battle  almost 
alone.  His  office  was  transferred  to  his 
own  house,  where  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dar- 
row  he  transacted  his  business.  He  soon 
became  so  ill  that  it  was  impossible  for 
hJTii  to  leave  his  bed.  Both  were  after- 
ward arrested  and  given  ten  days  in 
which  to  surrender  the  papers  and  funds 
or  be  shot.  These  threats  were  not  executed,  for  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  day  we  were  gladdened  by  the  news  that  United  States  troops  from 
the  diflEerent  outposts  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  having  been 
three  weeks  on  the  way.  They  were  met  at  the  San  Pedro  and  paroled  not 
to  take  arms  against  the  Confederacy  or  serve  in  any  capacity  during  the 
war.  These  troops,  representing  the  army  in  Texas,  were  loyal  almost  to  a 
man,  while  all  but  forty  of  the  officers  went  over  to  the  Confederacy.  The 
commissioners  had  promised  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
these  troops  to  the  coast,  but  so  great  had  been  the  confusion  and  so  many 
supplies  had  been  carried  off,  that  the  soldiers  were  left  almost  destitute.  I 
visited  their  camp  and  found  them  cursing  the  man  who  had  placed  them 
in  this  position. 

Major  Vinton  and  family,  with  my  husband  and  myself,  were  the  last  to 
leave.  On  the  morning  of  our  departure,  the  11th  of  May,  as  the  ambulances 
and  baggage  wagons  stood  at  the  door,  to  add  to  the  gloom,  a  storm  broke 
over  the  city,  enveloping  us  in  midnight  darkness.  The  thunder  and  Ught- 
ning  was  so  loud  and  incessant  as  to  seem  like  the  noise  of  battle.  For  two 
weeks  we  journeyed  over  the  park-like  prairies,  fragrant  and  brilliant  with 

■ff  Captain  Potter  says:  "  The  officera  detained  brother  officers,  when  no  public  funds  were  sccea- 

in  San   Antonio  were   much   indebted  to  Major  Bible.     He,  ol  course,  had  no  office  in  which  to 

UeClore  for  his  sacceBBful  efforts  to  raise  money,  transact  business,  and  paid  the  officers  oovertly 

on  his   own    responsibility,   for  the  pay   of   his  iu  holes  and  oomerB." 
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flowers.  We  forded  streams  and  rivers,  crossed  the  Brazos  by  a  rope  ferry, 
and,  taking  the  railroad  train  from  Harrisbnrg  to  Galveston,  caught  the  last 
steamer  before  the  blockade  of  New  Orleans.  We  went  up  the  Mississippi  in 
the  steamer  Hiawatha^  which  was  crowded  with  refugees,  who  made  no  sign 
imtil,  in  answer  to  a  shot  from  shore  at  Cairo,  the  steamer  rounded  to  and  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  under  the  protection  of  oui*  own  flag. 


General  Scott  from  San  Antonio : 

"  I  tlilnk  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  many  of  tbo 
Southern  States  will  secede  from  the  Union.  The  State 
of  Texas  will  be  among  the  number,  and,  from  all  ap- 
Iiearances  at  present,  it  will  be  at  an  early  day ;  certainly 
before  the  4th  of  March  next.  What  Is  to  be  done  with 
public  property  in  charge  of  the  army  t  The  arsenal  at 
this  place  has  some  ordnance  and  other  munitions  of 


On  the  13th  of  December,  1800,  General  David  regulations  to  guide,  in  the  full  confidence  that  your 

E.  Twiggs,  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  discretion    firmness,  and  patriotism  will  effect  all  of 

,  ®^. ',     J.   ..      ..        .      .,  fj,    ,,     .  good  that  the  sad  state  of  the  times  may  permit." 

served  with  distinction  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 

and  who  was  at  that  date  in  command  of  the  De-        December  27th,  and  January  2d,  7th,  and  23d, 

partment  of  Texas,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  General  Twiggs  wrote  similar  letters  to  army  head- 
quarters, making  urgent  requests  for  instructions. 
January  loth,  after  the  receipt  of  the  above 
letter  from  General  Scott,  General  Twiggs  wrote 
to  him  again,  this  time  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  secession  movement,  and  asking  to  be  re- 
lieved from  command  of  the  department  on  or 
before  the  4th  of  March.      The  order  relieving 

war."  I  do  not  expect  an  ord(;r  for  the  present  for  the  him,  and   appointing   Colonel  Waite   as   his  suo- 

dlspositlon  of  them,  but  I  would  be  pleaded  to  receive  cessor,  is  dated  January  28th,  and  was  received 

your  views  and  suggestious.    My  course   as  respects  y      General   Twiggs   on   the   15th  of   February, 

myself,  will  be  to  remain  at  my  post  and  protect  this  ,/  i -i      ^i  •  _x       •      m  i.   j 

frontier  as  long  as  I  can,  and  then  when  turned  adrift  Meanwhile    the    secession    party    in    Texas    had 

make  my  way  home,  if  I  have  one.    I  would  be  pleased  made  decided  progress  toward  carrying  the  State 

to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience."  out  of  the  Union.     Late  in  January  an  election 

had  been  held  for  delegates  to  a  State  convention 

At  this  time  it  took  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  for  a  ^  consider  the  question  of  secession.     This  con- 

letter  to  pass  between  San  Antonio  and  army  head-  yention  had  met  on  the  28th  of  January,  at  Aus- 

quarters.    December  28th,  General  Scott  replied:  ^in,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  had  passed  an 

"In  cases  of  political  disturbance  Involving  local  ordinance  of  secession  which  was  to  take  effect 

conflict  with  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  on  the  2d  of  March,  if  it  should  be  ratified  by  the 
the  general-in-ehief  considers  that  the  military  ques-  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  23d  of  February.    General  Twiggs 

tions,  such  as  you  suggest,  contain  a  political  element,  j.,.        'i.  J.'^^  i.^        j.  •  ^ 

with  due  regard  to  which,  and  in  due  deference  to  the  ^^^  ^^)  ^*^^  *" J  *"®  ordinance  was  m  operation,  or 

chief  executive  authority,  no  extraordinary  instructions  even  till  its  ratification,  to  surrender  the  military 

concerning  them  must  be  issued  without  the  consent  posts  and  public  property  under  his  charge.     Feb- 

of  such  authority.    He  has  labor^  hard  in  suggesting  ^^ary  9th  he  appointed  a  military  commission  to 

and  urging  proper  measures  to  vindicate  the  laws  and  ,       1     •t.-u  ..       •         at.  x* 

protect  the  property  of  the   United  States  without  treat  with  a  commission  from  the  convention,- as 

waging  war  or  acting  offensively  against  any  State  or  his  order  of  that  date  announced,  "to  transact 

community.    All  such  suggestions,  though  long  since  such  business  as  relates  to  the  disposition  of  the 

made  in  good  time  to  have  been  peaceably  and  efficiently  public  property  upon  the  demand  of  the  State  of 

carted  out.  have  failed  to  secure  the  favorabl^^^^^  Texas."     February  16th,  three   days  before  the 
of  the  Government.    The  President  has  listened  to  him  .     ,*r^,       ittt-xIi.        ^    ^  j      xi 

with  due  friendliness  and  respect,  but  the  War  Depart-  arrival  of  Colonel  Waite,  the  actual  surrender  took 

ment  has  been  little  communicative.    [Mr.  Floyd  was  place,  nominally  to  superior  forces  under  Colonel 

then  Secretary  of  War.]   Up  to  this  time  he  has  not  been  Ben  McCulloch,   then   in   command  of   1000   to 

shown  the  written  instructions  of  Major  Anderson,  nor  1500  men,  and  acting  under  the   authority,  not 

been  informed  of  the  purport  of  those  more  recently  ^p  .v^  „«„«««««  /n^^™!  g tt^„„4.^„    „  tt«;«« 

conveyed  to  Fort  Moiltrie  veri>ally  by  Major  Buell.  ^^  the  governor  (General  Sam  Houston,  a  Union 

Probably  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  man),  but  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 

forts  and  depots  within  the  limits  of  seceding  States  convention.*  On  the  17th  the  State  Commissioners 

will  have  been  clearly  indicated  before  events  can  have  wrote  to  General  Twiggs : 
caused  a  practical  issue  to  be  made  up  in  Texas.    The 

general  does  not  see,  at  this  moment,  that  he  can  tender        "  In  our  communication  of  the  16th  instant  we  required 

you  any  special  advice,  but  leaves  the  administration  a  delivery  up  by  you  of  the  positions  held  and  public 

of  your  command  in  your  own  hands,  with  the  laws  and  property  held  by  or  under  your  control  as  commander 


*  Captain  Pott«r  (before  quoted),  in  a  written  nyemorantlum 
to  the  Editors,  says  : 

"It  was  on  the  evening  before  McCulloch  entered  »au 
Antonio,  or,  perhaps,  two  evcuinf^s  before,  tliat  I  met  (Gen- 
eral Twiggs  at  a  wedding  part}'.  lie  said  to  me :  *  It  is 
rumored  that  Ben  Mcrulloch  lias  been  In  town  ;  liave  5'ou 
seen  him  ? '  I  replie<l,  no.  After  a  few  more  wonls  on  the 
8tat43  of  affairs,  ho  said :  'There  Is  no  need  of  sending  him  to 
coerce  me.  If  an  old  woman  with  a  broomstick  should 
come  with  full  authority  from  the  State  of  Texas  to  demand 
the  public  property,  I  would^ve  it  up  to  her.' "  Captain  Pot- 
ter further  says :  "  From  the  date  of  Twiggs's  rctuni  from 
New  Orleans  [about  the  27th  of  November]  there  was  no 


doubt  of  his  Intention  not  to  withstand  any  insurrectionary 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  State,  lie  constantly  said  that 
the  break-up  was  coming,  and  that  there  was  no  one  ll\'tng 
who  could  resist  the  secession  movement  successfully." 

On  the  same  point,  Colonel  Charles  Anderson  says :  *'  It 
must  bo  remembered  distinctly,  on  this,  my  testimony,  aad 
that  of  very  many  others,  that  from  the  time  of  his  return, 
with  increasing  frequency  and  veliemence  of  Ids  speeches. 
General  Twiggs  had  not  only  declared  that  he  'would  never 
lire  on  American  citizens  under  any  circumstances,'  but  that 
he  would  surrender  the  United  .States  property  in  Ids  depart- 
ment to  the  State  of  Texas  whenever  it  woe  demanded.**'^ 
("  Texas,  Before  and  on  the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion.") 
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in  this  department    As  no  reply  save  your  verbal  "To  concentrate  a  sufficient  number  [of  troops]  to 

declaration  (which  declaration  was  that  you  *  gave  up  make  a  successful  resistance  after  the  Texans  had  taken 

everything*)  has  been  given  to  our  note,  ...  we  again  the  Held  was  not  practicable.    Besides,  we  had  no  large 

demand  the  surrender    .      .    .  "  depot  of  provisions  to  move  upon,  and  the  means  of 

transportation  at  the  posts  were  so  limited  that  the 

To  this  General  Twiggs  replied  the  same  day :  troops  could  have  taken  with  them  a  supply  for  only  a 

"  I  have  to  say  that  you  are  already  aware  of  my  views  '®^  ^^^^'    ^^  attempt  to  bring  them  together  under 

in  regard  to  the  deUvery  of  the  public  property  of  this  ^^^^  circumstances  would  have  no  doubt  resulted  in 

department,  and  I  now  repeat  that  I  wiU  direct  the  ^^*^^  ^*^^  ^^^  "P  ^  detaU  before  they  could  get  out  of 

poeitions  held  by  the  Federal  troops  to  be  turned  over  to  *^®  country.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  felt  it  my 

the  authorized  agents  of  the  State  of  Texas,  provided  duty  to  comply  with  the  agreemeiit  entered  into  by  Gen- 

the  troops  retain  their  arms  and  clothing,  camp  and  ^^^  Twiggs,  and  remove  the  troops  from  the  country  as 

garrison  equipage,  quartermaster's  stores,  subsistence,  <^*^^'  ***  possible. ' 

^^\^^^^.^^r^  t°i'°'"'  "nea"*  «'  transportar  p„^  jhis  purpose  Colonel  Waite  continued  at  San 

tion  of  every  kind  as  may  be  necessxiry  for  an  efficient  .    ,               mi.      x              /            i.   xi.                 ^.        j 

and  orderly  movement  of  the  troops  from  Texas,  pre-  Antonio.      Ihe    troops   (except  those   mentioned 

pared  for  attack  or  defense  against  aggression  from  any  below)  marched  to  the  coast,  where  vessels  char- 

«>»irce."  tered  by  the  United  States  awaited  them. 

The  commissioners  then  wrote,  making  two  fur-  Concerning    the     advantages    which     General 

ther  conditions:  that  the  troops  should  leave  Texas  Twiggs's  surrender  conferred  upon  the  cause  of 

by  way  of  the  coast,  and  that  they  should  there  sur-  secession,  Colonel  Charles  Anderson  says : 

render  all  means  of  transportation  as  well  as  the  "  Of  its  successes,  the  first  was  that  it  carried  the  so- 

artillerv.  General  Twiggs  responded,  consenting  to  <^aUed  election  five  days  afterward.    Without  this  brttl- 

the  first  condition,  but  objecting  to  the  second  so  **^*  7"^  '^\  flf ^'^  ^^^"^  ^}'  ''*^J**^  ^'  rebellion)  the 

»            -A      1  X  J  i.    xi_                 i.  ft-     1.  1  .  ,    .^^     .  ra^lority  would  have  surely  l)een  in  Texas  for  the  Union 

far  as  it  related  to  the  guns  of  the  light  batteries,  ^jmse.    As  it  was,  only  42,000  votes  (less  than  half  the 

and  it  was  to  that  extent  waived  by  the  commis-  total  vote  of  the  State)  was  polled,  of  which  13,000  votes 

sioners.      Thus  the  formal  surrender  was  consum-  were   given   by  the  now   confounded   and  dismayed 

mated  on  the  18th  of  February,  five  days  before  Unionists.    [The  exact  vote  was :  for  ratiflcatiou,  34,794; 

♦K«  ««4^;#s««+4^«  ^*  4.U         A'                e              '       -u  agaiust,  11,235.  — Editors.]    And  Just  hero  (a  second 

the  ratification  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  that  series  of 

the  people  of  Texas.     In  a  letter  to   Mr.  Davis,  iiockings  pari  passu,  with  every  disaster  to  the  Uuion 

dat«d  New   Orleans,  February  25th,  1861,  Gen-  cause,   of  our  Douglas  Democrats,  and  our  Bell  and 

eral  Braxton  Bragg  says:  *^ General  Twiggs  was  Everett  men  to  the  winning  side  — the  Breckinridge 

ordered  to  turn  over  the   command  to  Colonel  fem^crats.    ...    A  third  ^ain  U>  the  rebellion  was 

\xr  -4,         XT  «i.u                   1.   X         i»        J               J  tJi©  immense  money  and  military  values  of  the  public 

Waite,  a  Northern  man,  but  preferred  surrender-  arms  and  other  war  properties  on  the  very  verge  of  the 

ing  to  Texas."    March  1st,  General  Twiggs  was  coming  war,  which  it  hastened,  if  it  did  not  determine, 

dismissed  from  the  United  States  army.    He  was  Fourthly,  our  national  prestige  lost  was  a  vast  and 

appointed  major-general  in  the  Confederate  serv-  ^»8<»nt  impulse  to  secession  and  rebeUion  in  every 

•              a             •       c?  slave  State " 
ice,  and  was  placed  in  command  at  New  Orleans. 

He    died  September    15th,    1862,    at   Augusta,  The  number  of  posts  surrendered  was  19.    The 

G^eorgia,  his  own  State.  number  of  troops  **to  be  removed,   in  compli- 

On  the  28th  of  January,  General  Twiggs's  sue-  ance  with  General  Twiggs's  agreement,''  was  re- 

eessor,  Colonel  Waite,  was  in  command  at  Camp  ported  by  Colonel  Waite,  February  26th,  at  2328. 

Verde,  65  miles  from  San  Antonio.    In  a  letter  This  agreement  was  not  respected  by  the  Con- 

of  that  date  to  General  Twiggs's  assistant  adju-  federate  authorities,  who,  on  the  11th  of  April, 

tant-general  at  San  Antonio,  Colonel  Waite  said :  on  the  ground  ''  that  hostility  exists  between  the 

'« For  the  purpose  of  making  some  defensive  arrange-  United  States  and  Confederate  States,"  gave  in- 

ments,  I  have  deemed  It  proper  to  order  the  remainder  structions  to  Colonel  Earl  Van  Dom  "  to  intercept 

of  Captain  Brackett's  company  to  this  place  without  and  prevent  the  movement  of  the  United  States 

waiting  for  further  instructions  from  your  office.    .    .    .  troops  from  the  State  of  Texas."    Under  these 

IrespectftUly  i^uest  that  ^  orders  815  officers  and  men  were  captured,  in- 

-    .    .    maybe  sent  here  as  early  as  practicable.    In  ._.       ^  .       %  -nr  'i.         ji_.      ^us      -l               xj 

making  this  application  I  assume  that  there  is  a  prob-  eluding  Colonel  Waite  and  his  staff,  who  accepted 

ability,  or  at  least  a  possibility,  that  a  mob  of  reckless  parole  under  protest.    Many  of  the  private  soldiers 

men  may  attempt  to  seize  the  public  property  here,  were  kept  in  confinement  for  nearly  two  years, 

the  most  valuable  of  which  consists  of  63  camels,   ...  The   San  Antonio   "Herald,"  of  February   23d, 

worth  some  t20,000.  ...    I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of     ^  o/ji        *•       *  ^  4.u     4.  4.  i        i       «*  ^.i 'L^^^^J, 

every  commanding  officer  to  beat  aU  times,  and  under  1^61,  estimated  the  total  value  of  the  property 

all  circumstances,  prepared  as  far  as  possible  for  any  surrendered  at  $1,209,500,  "  exclusive  of  public 

and  every  emergency.    To  this  end  he  must  auticipate  buildings  to  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 

his  wants  and  take  timely  measures  to  meet  them."  title."      This   property  included  mules,   wagons, 

February  12th,  he  wrote  again :  ^^'"^^^^  harness,  tools,  corn,  clothing,  commissary 

^  ,       ^    ,           ^             ,    ..                 ...  and  ordnance  stores. 

«ffito-r- ^"  ^^Z^Tht^rpa'irlTf.nt?  I-'tl'e  -i"  the  authority  for  the  foregoujg  state- 

my  control,  I  w-spectfully  request  permission  to  move  ments  is  Volume  I.  of  the  "Official  Records  of  the 

oat  of  the  department  with  the  five  companies  now  serv-  Union   and   Confederate   Armies,"   issued  by  the 

faig  here  and  Join  the  remainder  of  the  regimeut  which  is  War  Department,  under  the  editorship   of  Lieu- 

ta  the  Department  of  the  West."  tenant-Colonel  Robert  N.   Scott,  U.  S.  A.     This 

February  26th,  in  his  report  of  the  situation  work  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  these  pages 

after  he  had  assumed  command,  he  says :  as  "Official  Records." — Editors. 
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AS  senior  captain  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  United  States  Artillery,  I  had  been 
-ii-  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  Harbor,  two  or  three  years  previ- 
ous to  the  outbreak  of  1861.  There  were  two  other  forts  in  the  harbor.  Of 
these,  Fort  Sumter  was  unoccupied,  being  in  an  unfinished  state,  while  Castle 
Pinckney  was  in  charge  of  a  single  ordnance  sergeant.  The  garrison  of  Fort 
Moultrie  consisted  of  2  companies  that  had  been  reduced  to  65  men,  who 
with  the  band  raised  the  number  in  the  post  to  73.  Fort  Moidtrie  had 
no  strength ;  it  was  merely  a  sea  batteiy.  No  one  ever  imagined  it  woidd  be 
attacked  by  our  own  people ;  and  if  assailed  by  foreigners,  it  was  supposed 
that  an  army  of  citizen-soldiery  would  be  there  to  defend  it.  It  was  very 
low,  the  walls  having  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  room.  It  was  little 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  old  fort  of  Revolutionaiy  time  of  which  the  father  of 
Major  Robert  Anderson  had  been  a  defender.  The  sand  had  drifted  from  the 
sea  against  the  wall,  so  that  cows  would  actually  scale  the  ramparts.  In  1860 
we  applied  to  have  the  fort  put  in  order,  but  the  quartermaster-general, 
afterward  the  famous  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  said  the  matter  did  not  pertain 
to  his  department.  We  were  then  apprehending  trouble,  for  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicated  that  the  South  was  drifting  towa;rd  secession,  though  the 
Northern  people  could  not  be  made  to  believe  this,  and  regarded  our  repre- 
sentation to  this  effect  as  nonsense.  I  remember  that  at  that  time  our  engi- 
neer officer.  Captain  J.  G.  Foster,  was  alone,  of  tlie  officers,  in  thinking  there 
would  be  no  trouble.  We  were  commanded  by  a  Northern  man  of  advanced 
age,  Colonel  John  L.  Gardner,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  war  of  1812  and 
had  sei-ved  with  credit  in  Florida  and  Mexico.    November  ISth,  1860,  Mr. 
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Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  him  and  put  in  command  Major 
Hobert  Anderson  of  Kentucky,  who  was  a  regular  officer.  Floyd  thought  the 
new  commander  could  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  Southern  programme, 
but  we  never  believed 
that  Anderson  took  com- 
mand with  a  knowledge  of 
that  programme  or  a  desire 
that  it  should  succeed.  He 
simply  obeyed  orders;  he 
had  to  obey  or  leave  the 
army,  Anderson  was  a 
Union  man  and,  in  the 
incipiency,  was  perfectly 
willing  to  chastise  South 
Carolina  in  case  she  should 
attempt  any  revolutionary 
measiu'es.  His  feehng  as 
to  coercion  changed  when 
he  found  that  all  the  South- 
em  States  had  joined  South 
Carolina,  for  he  looked  up- 
on the  conquest  of  the  South 
as  hopeless. 

Soon  after  his  arrival, 
which  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  No  vember,  Anderson 
wanted  the  sand  removed 
from  the  walls  of  Moultrie, 
and  urged  that  it  be  done. 
Suddenly  the  Secretary  of 
War  seemed  to  adopt  this 
view.  He  pretended  there 
was  dangerof  war  with  Eng- 
land, with  reference  to  Mex- 
ico, which  was  absurd ;  and 
under  this  pretext  wasseized 
withasudden  zeal  to  put  the 
hM-bor  of  Charleston  in  con- 
dition,—  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  forces.  He  appropriated  $150,- 
000  for  Moultrie  and  $80,000  to  finish  Sumter.  There  was  not  much  to  be 
made  out  of  Fort  Moidtrie,  with  all  our  efforts,  because  it  was  hardly  defen- 
sible ;  but  Maj  or  Anderson  strove  to  strengthen  it.  He  put  up  heavy  gates  to 
prevent  Charleston  secessionists  from  entering,  and  made  a  little  man-hole 
throT^h  which  visitors  had  to  crawl  in  and  out. 

We  could  get  no  additional  ammunition,  but  Colonel  Gardner  had  man- 
aged to  procure  a  six  months'  supply  of  food  from  the  North  before  the  trouble 
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Seoond  Ueatenant  Norman  J.  Hull,  wbo  was  present  Uncoln  Bunoimclns  to  Qovemor  Plrkens  that  the  Qov- 

>t  the  bombardment,  was  absent  when  the  iibotograjib  emmeut  would  attempt  to  pioTlBion  eumter;  be  wm 

iras  tabpn.    Lieutenant  Talbot  hud  been  sent  to  Waith-  not  permitted  to  r^oln  Anderson.    The  plotnre,  tboo^ 

IngtoUi  and  had  retnmed  with  a  message  from  President  dim,  has  the  value  ot  a  fotyslmllo. 

came.  The  Secretary  of  War  would  not  let  us  have  a  man  in  the  way  of  reen- 
foreement,  the  plea  being  that  reenforcements  would  irritate  the  people.  The 
secessionists  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  ns,  but  the  leaders  kept 
them  back,  knowing  that  our  workmen  were  laboring  in  their  interests,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  When  Captain  Truman  Seymour  was  sent  with 
a  party  to  the  United  States  arsenal  in  Charleston  to  get  some  friction  piimers 
and  a  little  ammunition,  a  crowd  interfered  and  drove  his  men  back.  It  became 
evident,  as  I  told  Anderson,  that  we  could  not  defend  the  fort,  because  the 
houses  around  us  on  SulUvan's  Island  looked  down  into  Moultrie,  and  could 
be  occupied  by  our  enemies.  At  last  it  was  rumored  that  two  thousand 
riflemen  had  been  detailed  to  shoot  us  down  from  the  tops  of  those  houses.  I 
proposed  to  anticipate  the  enemy  and  bum  the  dwellings,  but  Anderson  would 
not  take  so  decided  a  step  at  a  time  when  the  North  did  not  believe  there 
was  going  to  be  war.  It  was  plain  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  slip 
over  the  water  to  Fort  Sumter,  but  Anderson  said  he  had  been  assigned  to 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  that  he  must  stay  tliere.  We  were  then  in  a  very  peculiar 
position.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  we  would  not  be  supported  even  by 
the  North,  a-s  the  Democrats  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  the  election  of 
Lincoln ;  that  at  the  first  sign  of  war  twenty  thousand  men  in  sympathy 
with  the  South  would  rise  in  New  York.    Moreover,  the  one  to  whom  we 
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soldiffl^  always  looked  up  as  to  a  father, — the  Secretary  of  War,  seemed  to  be 
devising  arrangements  to  have  us  made  away  with.  We  behoved  that  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak  from  Charleston  few  of  U6  would  survive ;  but  it 
did  not  greatly  concern  us,  since  that  risk  was  merely  a  part  of  our  business, 
and  we  intended  to  make  the  best  fight  we  could.  The  officers,  upon  talk- 
ing the  matter  over,  thought  they  might  control  any  demonstration  at 
Charleston  by  throwing  shells  into  the  city  from  Castle  Pinckney.  But,  with 
only  Eoxty-four  soldiers  and  a 
brass  band,  we  could  not  de- 
tach any  force  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  Captain  Foster,  who 
had  misapprehended  the  whole 
situation,  and  who  had  orders  to 
put  both  Moultrie  and  Smnter 
in  perfect  order,  brought  sever- 
al hundred  workmen  from  Bal- 
timore. Unfortunately,  these 
were  nearly  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  Charlestouians,  many 
even  wearing  secession  badges. 

Bands  of  secessionists  were 
now  patrolling  near  us  by  day 
and  night.  We  were  so  worn  out  with  guard-duty — watching  them — that  on 
one  occasion  my  wife  and  Captain  Seymour's  mUeved  us  on  guard,  all  that 
was  needed  being  some  one  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  there  was  an  attempt 
to  break  in.  Foster  thought  that  out  of  his  several  hundred  workmen  he 
could  get  a  few  Union  men  to  drill  at  the  guns  as  a  garrison  in  Castle  Pinck- 
ney, but  they  rebelled  the  moment  they  found  they  were  expected  to  act  as 
artillerists,  and  said  that  they  were  not  there  as  warriors.  It  was  said  that 
when  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  castle,  some  of  these  workmen  were 
hauled  from  under  beds  and  from  other  hiding-places. 

The  day  before  Christmas  I  asked  Major  Anderson  for  wire  to  make  an 
entanglement  in  front  of  my  part  of  the  fori,  so  that  any  one  who  should  charge 
woiild  tumble  over  the  wires  and  could  be  shot  at  our  leisure.  I  had  already 
caused  a  sloping  picket  fence  to  be  projected  over  the  parapet  on  my  side  of 
the  works  so  that  scaling-ladders  could  not  be  raised  against  us.  The  dis- 
cussion in  Charleston  over  oiu*  proceedings  was  of  an  amusing  character. 
This  wooden  fraise  puzzled  the  Charleston  militia  and  editors ;  one  of  the 
latter  said,  "  Make  ready  your  sharpened  stakes,  but  you  will  not  intimidate 
freemen." 

When  I  asked  Anderson  for  the  wire,  he  said  I  should  have  a  mile  of  it,  with 
a  peciUiar  smile  that  puzzled  me  for  the  moment.  He  then  sent  for  Hall,  the 
post  quartermaster,  bound  him  to  secrecy,  and  told  him  to  take  three  schooners 
and  some  barges  which  had  beau  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
women  and  children  and  six  months'  supply  of  provisions  to  Fort  Johnson, 
opposite  Charleston.    He  was  instructed  when  the  secession  patrols  should 
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ask  what  this  meant,  to  tell  them  we  were  sending  off  the  families  of  the 
officers  and  men  to  the  North  because  they  were  in  the  way.  The  excuse 
was  plausible,  and  no  one  interfered.  We  were  so  closely  watched  that  we' 
could  make  no  movement  without  demands  being  made  as  to  the  reason 
of  it.  On  the  day  we  left — the  day  after  Christmas — Anderson  gave  up 
his  own  mess,  and  eame  to  live  with  me  as  my  guest.  In  the  evening  of 
that  day  I  went  to  notify  the  major  that  tea  was  ready.  Upon  going  to 
the  parapet  for  that  purpose,  I  found  all  the  officers  there,  and  noticed 
something  strange  in  their  manner.  The  problem  was  solved  when  Ander- 
son walked  up  to  me  and  said :  "  Captain,  in  twenty  minutes  you  will  leave 
this  fort  with  your  company  for  Fort  Simiter."  The  order  was  startling  and 
unexpected,  and  I  thought  of  the  immediate  hostilities  of  which  the  movement 
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would  be  the  occasion.  I  rushed  over  to  my  company  quarters  and  informed 
my  men,  so  that  they  might  put  on  their  knapsacks  and  have  everything  in 
readiness.  This  took  about  ten  minutes.  Then  I  went  to  my  house,  told  my 
wife  that  there  might  be  fighting,  and  that  she  must  get  out  of  the  fort  as  soon 
as  she  could  and  take  refuge  behind  the  sand-hills.  I  put  her  trunks  out  of  the 
saUy-port,  and  she  followed  them.  Then  I  started  with  my  company  to  join 
Captain  Seymour  and  his  men.  We  had  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the 
little  town  of  Moultrieville  to  reach  the  point  of  embarkation.  It  was  about 
sunset,  the  hour  of  the  siesta,  and  fortunately  the  Charleston  militia  were 
taking  their  afternoon  nap.  We  saw  nobody,  and  soon  reached  a  low 
line  of  sea-wall  under  which  were  hidden  the  boats  in  charge  of  the  three 
engineers,  for  Lieutenants  Snyder  and  Meade  had  been  sent  by  Floyd  to  help 
Captain  Foster  do  the  work  on  the  forts.  The  boats  had  been  used  in  going 
back  and  forward  in  the  work  of  construction,  manned  by  ordinary  work- 
men, who  now  vacated  them  for  our  use.  Lieutenant  Snyder  said  to  me  in  a 
low  tone :  "  Captain,  those  boats  are  for  your  men."  So  saying,  he  started 
with  his  own  party  up  the  coast.  When  my  thirty  men  were  embarked  I 
went  straight  for  Fort  Sumter.  It  was  getting  dusk.  I  made  slow  work  in 
crossing  over,  for  my  men  were  not  expert  oarsmen.  Soon  I  saw  the  lights 
of  the  secession  guard-boat  coming  down  on  us.  I  told  the  men  to  take  off 
their  coats  and  cover  up  their  muskets,  and  I  threw  my  own  coat  open  to 
conceal  my  buttons.  I  wished  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  an  officer  in 
charge  of  laborers.  The  guard-ship  stopped  its  paddles  and  inspected  us  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  but  concluded  we  were  aU  right  and  passed  on.  My 
party  was  the  first  to  reach  Fort  Sumter. 

We  went  up  the  steps  of  the  wharf  in  the  face  of  an  excited  band  of  seces- 
sion workmen,  some  of  whom  were  armed  with  pistols.    One  or  two  Union 
men  among  them  cheered,  but  some  of  the  others  said  angrily :  "  What  are 
these  soldiers  doing  here  ?  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "    Ordering  my  men 
to  charge  bayonets,  we  drove  the  workmen  into  the  center  of  the  fort.    I  took 
possession  of  the  guard-room  commanding  the  main  entrance  and  placed 
sentinels.    Twenty  minutes  after,  Seymour  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  men. 
Meantime  Anderson  had  crossed  in  one  of  the  engineer  boats.    As  soon 
as  the  troops  were  all  in  we  fired  a  cannon,  to  give  notice  of  our  arrival 
to  the  quartermaster,  who  had  anchored  at  Fort  Johnson  with  the  schooners 
carrying  the  women  and  childi*en.    He  immediately  sailed  up  to  the  wharf 
and  landed  his  passengers  and  stores.    Then  the  workmen  of  secession  sym- 
pathies were  sent  aboard  the  schooners  to  be  taken  ashore. 

Lieutenant  Jefferson  C.  Davis  of  my  company  had  been  left  with  a  rear- 
guard at  Moultrie.  These,  with  Captain  Foster  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Craw- 
ford, stood  at  loaded  columbiads  during  our  passage,  with  orders  to  fii-e  upon 
tlie  guard-boats  and  sink  them  if  they  ti'ied  to  run  us  down.  On  withdi'aw- 
ing,  the  rear-guard  spiked  the  guns  of  the  fort,  burned  the  gun-caniages  on 
the  front  looMng  toward  Sumter,  and  cut  down  the  flag-staff.  Mi's.  Doubleday 
first  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  the  post  sutler,  and  afterward  with  the  family 
of  Chaplain  Harris,  with  whom  she  sought  shelter  behind  the  sand-hills. 
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When  all  was  quiet  they  paced  the  beach,  anxiously  watching  Fort  Sumter, 
rinding  that  the  South  Carolinians  were  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
we  sent  the  boats  back  to  procure  additional  supplies.j 

The  next  morning  Charleston  was  furious.  Messengers  were  sent  out  to 
ring  every  door-bell  and  convey  the  news  to  every  family.  The  governor  sent 
two  or  three  of  his  aides  to  demand  that  we  return  to  Moultrie.  Anderson 
replied  in  my  hearing  that  he  was  a  Southern  man,  but  that  he  had  been 
assigned  to  the  defense  of  Charleston  Harbor,  and  intended  to  defend  it. 

Chaplain  Harris  was  a  spuited  old  man.  He  had  lived  at  Charleston  most 
of  his  life  and  knew  the  South  Carolinians  well.  He  visited  Fort  Sumter  on 
om*  first  day  there  and  made  a  prayer  at  the  raising  of  the  flag,  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  home  at  Moultrieville.  One  day  he  went  to  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Moultrie  and  said  to  him :  "  Will  any  impediment  be  put  in 
the  way  of  my  going  over  to  Fort  Sumter  ?  ^  The  reply  was :  "  Oh,  no,  par- 
son ;  I  reckon  we'll  give  you  a  pass."  The  chaplain  answered :  "  I  didn't  ask 
you  for  a  pass,  sir.  I  am  a  United  States  oflScer,  and  will  go  to  any  United 
States  fort  without  youi-  permission.  I  asked  you  a  different  question:  whether 
you  would  prevent  my  going  by  force."    He  was  not  allowed  to  cross,  after  that. 

We  had  no  light  and  were  obliged  to  procm-e  some  if  possible,  for  the  win- 
ter nights  were  long.  There  was  much  money  due  the  workmen  who  had  been 
discharged,  and  the  secessionists  sent  them  over  to  demand  their  pay.  Mrs. 
Doubleday  came  in  the  same  boat  with  them,  and  managed  to  ship  us  a 
box  of  candles  at  the  same  time;  she  also  brought  a  bandbox  full  of 
matches.  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Seymour  reached  us  stealthily  in  a  boat 
rowed  by  two  Uttle  boys.  Mrs.  Foster  was  already  there.  Anderson  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble,  so  he  requested  the  ladies  to  return  to  Moultrie- 
ville that  night.  The  next  day  they  went  to  a  Charleston  hotel,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  very  quiet  and  have  their  meals  served  privately  in  their 
rooms.  After  a  day  or  two  they  left  for  the  North,  on  account  of  the  feeling 
in  the  city. 

From  December  26th  until  April  12th  we  busied  ourselves  in  preparing  for 
the  expected  attack,  and  our  enemies  did  the  same  on  all  sides  of  us.  Ander- 
son apparently  did  not  want  reenforcements,  and  he  shrank  from  civil  war. 
He  endured  all  kinds  of  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  secessionists, 
in  the  hope  that  Congress  would  make  some  compromise  that  would  save 
slavery  and  the  Union  together. 

Soon  after  daylight  on  the  9th  of  January,  with  my  glass  I  saw  a  large 
steamer  pass  the  bar  and  enter  the  Morris  Island  Channel.  It  was  the  Star 
of  the  Westj  with  reenforcements  and  supplies  for  us.  When  she  came  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  island  the  secessionists  fired  a  shot  at  her.    I  hastened 


i  I  will  give  an  incident  here  to  show  how 
completely  even  our  own  people  were  deceived  by 
the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  Major  Anderson's 
movement.  Lieutenant  Davis  and  some  other 
officers  had  a  mess,  which  was  in  charge  of  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers.  She  had  prepared  the 
evening  meal  as  usual  and  was  amazed  that  no 
one  came  to  eat  it.     When  the  officers,  after  their 


successful  transit  to  Fort  Sumter,  went  back  to 
Moultrie  in  small  boats  to  procure  additional  sup- 
plies, Davis  walked  over  to  the  mess.  He  was 
received  very  indignantly  by  the  woman,  for  coming 
to  supper  when  everything  was  cold.  Nothing  could 
exceed  her  astonishment  when  she  learned  that  the 
entire  garrison  was  in  Fort  Sumter.  Davis  carried 
her  and  her  pots  and  kettles  back  with  him. 
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to  Major  Anderson's  room,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  have  the  long  roll 
beaten  and  to  post  the  men  at  the  barbette  guns.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  parapet  the  transport  coming  to  our  relief  had  approached  so  near 
that  Moultrie  opened  fire.  Major  Anderson  would  not  alloys  us  to  return 
the  fire,  so  the  transport  turned  about  and  steamed  seaward.  Ander- 
son asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  firing  from  Governor  Pickens,  and 
announced  that  he  would  allow  no  vessel  to  pass  within  range  of  the  guns  of 
Sumter  if  the  answer  was  unsatisfactory.  Governor  Pickens  replied  that  he 
would  renew  the  firing  under  like  circumstances.  I  think  Major  Anderson 
had  received  an  intimation  that  the  Star  of  the  West  was  coming,  but  did  not 
believe  it.  He  thought  General  Scott  would  send  a  man-of-war  instead  of  a 
merchant  vessel.  Great  secrecy  was  observed  in  loading  her,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  expedition  got  into  the  newspapers,  and,  of  course,  was  telegraphed  to 
Charleston.  Bishop  Stevens  of  the  Methodist  Church  stated  in  a  speech 
made  by  him  on  Memorial  Day  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  that 
he  aimed  the  first  gun  against  the  Star  of  the  West.  I  aimed  the  first  gun  on 
our  side  in  reply  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Sure  that  we  would  all  be  tasked  to  the  utmost  in  the  coming  conflict,  and 
be  kept  on  the  alert  by  day  and  night,  I  desired  to  get  all  the  sleep  I  could 
beforehand,  and  lay  down  on  a  cot  bedstead  in  the  magazine  nearest  to 
Morris  Island, —  one  of  the  few  places  that  would  be  shell-proof  when  the  fire 
opened.  About  4  a.  m.  on  the  12tli,  Major  Anderson  came  to  me  as  his 
executive  oflficer,  and  informed  me  that  the  enemy  would  fire  upon  us  as  soon 
as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  fort.  He  said  he  would  not  return  it  until 
it  was  broad  daylight,  the  idea  being  that  he  did  not  desire  to  waste  his 
ammunition. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  signal  shell  fired  from  Fort 
Johnson  as  the  first  gun  of  the  conflict,  although  it  Was  undoubtedly  aimed 
at  Fort  Sumter.  Edmimd  Euffin  of  Virginia  is  usually  credited  with  opening 
the  attack  by  filing  the  first  gun  from  the  iron-clad  battery  on  Morris  Island. 
The  ball  from  that  gun  struck  the  wall  of  the  magazine  where  I  was  lying, 
penetrated  the  masonry,  and  burst  very  near  my  head.  As  the  smoke  from 
this  explosion  came  in  through  the  ventilators  of  the  magazine,  and  as  the 
floor  was  strewn  with  powder  where  the  flannel  cartridges  had  been  filled, 
I  thought  for  a  moment  the  place  was  on  fire. 

When  it  was  fully  light  we  took  breakfast  leisurely  before  going  to  the 
guns,  our  food  consisting  of  pork  and  water. 

The  first  night  after  the  bombardment  we  expected  that  the  naval  vessels 
outside  would  take  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  send  a  fleet  of  boats  with 
reenforcements  of  men  and  supplies  of  provisions,  and  as  it  was  altogether 
probable  that  the  enemy  would  also  improvise  a  fleet  of  small  boats  to  meet 
those  of  the  navy,  it  became  an  interesting  question,  in  case  parties  came  to 
us  in  this  way,  to  decide  whether  we  were  admitting  friends  or  enemies. 
However,  the  night  passed  quietly  away  without  any  demonstration. 

Captain  Chester,  in  his  paper  which  follows,  has  omitted  a  fact  that  I  will 
niention.    As  the  fire  against  us  came  from  aU  directions,  a  shot  from 
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Sullivan's  Island  struck  near  the  lock  of  the  magaaine,  and  bent  the  copper 
door,  so  that  all  access  to  the  few  cartridges  we  had  there  was  cut  off.  Just 
previous  to  this  the  officers  had  been  engaged,  amid  a  shower  of  shells,  in 
vigorous  efforts  to  cut  away  wood-work  which  was  dangerously  near  the 
magazine. 

After  the  surrender  we  were  allowed  to  salute  our  flag  with  a  hundred 
guns  before  marching  out,  but  it  was  very  dangerous  and  difficult  to  do  so  j 
for,  owing  to  the  recent  conflagration,  there  were  fire  and  sparks  all  around 
the  cannon,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  the  car- 
tridges. It  happened  that  some  flakes  of  fire  had  entered  the  mxizzle  of  one 
of  the  guns  after  it  was  sponged.  Of  course,  when  the  gunner  attempted  to 
ram  the  cartridge  down  it  exploded  prematurely,  lolling  Private  Daniel 
Hough  instantly,  and  setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  cartridges  underneath,  which 
also  exploded,  seriously  wounding  five  men.  Fifty  guns  were  fired  in  the 
salute. 

With  banners  flying,  and  with  drums  beating  "Yankee  Doodle,"  we 
marched  on  board  the  transport  that  was  to  take  us  to  the  steamship  BaUtiCj 
which  drew  too  much  water  to  pass  the  bar  and  was  anchored  outside.  "We 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  New  York. 

With  the  first  shot  against  Sumter  the  whole  North  became  united.  Mobe 
went  about  New  York  and  made  every  doubtful  newspaper  and  private  house 
display  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  When  we  reached  that  city  we  had  a  royal 
reception.  The  streets  were  alive  with  banners.  Our  men  and  officers  were 
seized  and  forced  to  ride  on  the  shoulders  of  crowds  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
When  we  purchased  anything,  merchants  generally  refused  all  compensation. 
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Fort  Hamilton,  where  we  were  stationed,  was  besieged  with  visitors,  many  of 
whom  were  among  the  most  highly  distinguished  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  voted  a  bronze  meda!  to  each  officer  and 
soldier  of  the  garrison. 

We  were  soon  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  the  two 
Sumter  companies  were  sent  under  my  command  to  reenforce  General  Patter- 
son's colimin,  which  was  to  serve  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Our  march  through 
Pennsylvania  was  a  continuous  ovation.  Flowers,  fruits,  and  delicacies  of  all 
kinds  were  showered  upon  us,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  seemed  overflow- 
ing with  gratitude  for  the  very  little  we  had  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Major  Anderson  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and 
assigned  to  conmiand  in  his  native  State,  Kentucky ;  but  hie  system  had  been 
undermined  by  his  great  responsibihties  ;  he  was  threatened  with  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  was  obhged  to  retire  from  active  service.  The  other  officers 
were  engaged  in  battles  and  skirmishes  in  many  parts  of  the  field  of  war. 
Anderson,  Foster,  Seymour,  Crawford,  Davis,  and  myself  became  major- 
generals  of  volunteers.  Norman  J.  Hall,  who  rendered  brilliant  service  at 
Gettysburg,  became  a  colonel,  and  would  doubtless  have  risen  higher  had  he 
not  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire.  Talbot  became  an  assistant 
adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  captain,  but  died  before  the  war  had  fairly 
begun.  He  was  not  with  us  during  the  bombardment,  as  he  had  been  sent  as 
a  special  messenger  to  Washington  with  dispatches.  Lieutenant  Snyder  of 
flie  engineers,  a  most  promising  young  officer,  also  died  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

Only  one  of  our  number  left  us  and  joined  the  Confederacy, —  Lieutenant 
ft.  K,  Meade  of  the  engineers,  a  Virginian.    His  death  occurred  soon  after. 
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i,  CAPTAIN  THIRD  ARTILLERY,  U.  B.  A. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  1860,  the  national  defenses  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
consisting  of  Castle  Pinckney,  Fort  Moultrie,  and  Fort  Sumter,  were 
garrisoned  by  an  army  of  65  men  instead  of  the  1050  men  that  were  required. 
Fort  Moultrie  aloue,  where  the  65  soldiers  were  stationed,  required  300  men 
for  its  defense,  and  Fort  Sumter,  to  which  they  were  ultimately  transferred, 
was  designed  for  a  garrison  of  650. 

Fort  Moultrie,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was  considered  a  rather  pleas- 
ant station,  SuUivan's  Island  being  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Charleston  had  their  summer  residences  there,  and  indeed 
some  of  them  lived  there  all  the  year  round.  There  was  a  large  summer  hotel 
on  the  beach  half-way  up  the  island,  and  a  horse  railway  connected  the  steam- 
boat wharf  and  the  hotel.  The  military  reservation  stretched  across  the  island 
from  the  front  to  the  back  beach,  like  a  waistbelt  of  moderate  width,  and 
the  fort  looked  like  a  big  buckle  at  the  front  end.  It  was  a  brick  structure, 
or  rather  an  earthen  structure  revetted  with  brick.  It  was  bastioned  on  the 
land  side,  and  had  a  scarp  wall  perhaps  fifteen  feet  high ;  but  the  sand  had 
drifted  against  it  at  some  points  so  as  almost  to  bury  its  masonry.  "With 
its  full  complement  of  men  it  could  hardly  have  been  held  against  a  numerous 
and  enterprising  enemy,  and  with  65  men  it  was  plainly  untenable. 

This  ganison  consisted  of  two  skeleton  companies  and  the  regimental  band 
of  the  1st  Artillery.  They  had  occupied  the  fort  since  1857,  and  were  fairly 
well  acquainted  in  the  neighborhood.  Indeed,  several  of  the  men  had  been 
enhsted  at  the  post,  and  were  native  Cai-olinians,  As  the  political  pot  began 
to  boil  toward  the  close  of  1860  and  secession  was  openly  discussed,  the  social 
position  of  the  gan-ison  became  anomalous.  Anny  officers  had  always  been 
favorites  in  the  South ;  and  as  they  were  discreet  and  agreeable,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, perhaps,  that  their  society  continued  to  be  sought  after,  even  by  the 
most  outspoken  secessionistii,  up  to  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilitiea. 
But  enlisted  men,  even  in  the  South,  were  social  outcasts.  It  was  rather  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  fiud  them  receiving  attentions  from  civilians.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  soldiers  of  the  army  were  never  before  treated  with  such 
consideration  in  the  South  as  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion.  ^     The  secession- 

^  An  amuaitig  incident  which  UluetrateB  this  always  peculiar.  It  could  hardly  be  esid  tlut 
occurred  during  the  election  eicitement  in  Novem-  there  were  two  parties,  but  there  generally  we» 
ber,  18C0.    Elections  in   South  Carolina  were    two  caadidates  tor  every  oSce  in  the  State.    In 
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ists  were  determined  to  have  the  fort,  and  they  wanted  to  get  it  without 
bloodshed.  They  had  failed  with  the  commissioned  officers,  and  they  had 
no  better  success  with  the  soldiers :  every  enlisted  man  remained  faithful 
to  the  Union. 

The  old  commander  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Colonel  John  L.  Gardner,  was 
removed;  the  new  one,  Major  Robert  Anderson  of  Kentucky,  arrived  on 
November  21st.  As  a  Southern  man,  he  was  expected  to  be  reasonable.  If  he 
had  scruples  upon  the  question  of  qualified  allegiance,  he  might  surrender 
on  demand,  on  purely  professional  grounds.  No  one  doubted  Major  Ander- 
son's professional  ability,  and  of  course  he  could  see  the  hopelessness  of 
his  situation  at  Moultrie.  Moreover,  he  was  a  humane  man,  and  would  be 
unwilling  to  shed  blood  needlessly.  But  his  actions  clearly  indicated  that  he 
would  not  surrender  on  demand.  He  continued  defensive  preparations  with 
as  much  energy  and  zeal  as  his  predecessor,  and  manifestly  meant  to  fight. 
This  was  very  discouraging  to  the  preachers  of  bloodless  secession,  and  when 
he  transferred  his  command  to  Sumter  their  occupation  was  completely  gone. 
Nothing  but  war  would  now  get  him  out.  Hence  the  eflforts  to  get  him 
ordered  back  again  by  President  Buchanan — efforts  which  almost  succeeded. 

The  transfer  of  Major  Anderson's  command  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter  was 
neatly  executed  early  in  the  evening  of  December  26th,  1860.  It  was  a  few 
minutes  after  sunset  when  the  troops  left  Moultrie ;  the  short  twilight  was 
about  over  when  they  reached  the  boats;  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  more  car- 
ried them  to  Sumter.  The  workmen  had  just  settled  down  to  an  evening's 
enjoyment  when  armed  men  at  the  door  startled  them.  There  was  no  par- 
leying, no  explaining ;  nothing  but  stem  commands,  silent  astonishment,  and 
prompt  obedience.  The  workmen  were  on  the  wharf,  outside  the  fort,  before 
they  were  certain  whether  their  captors  were  secessionists  or  Yankees. 

Meantime  the  newly  arrived  troops  were  busy  enough.  Guards  were 
posted,  embrasures  secured,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  place  was  put  in 
a  defensible  condition  against  any  storming-party  which  chagrin  might  drive 
the  guard-boat  people  to  send  against  it.  Such  an  attempt  was  perfectly 
feasible.    The  night  was  very  dark ;  the  soldiers  were  on  unknown  ground 


such  cases  the  candidates  would  each  give  a  barbe- 
ene  or  feast  of  some  kind  to  the  voters,  at  which 
stomp  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  somewhat 
florid  style.    The  whole  body  of  voters  attended 
both  entertainments,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  decided 
nther  upon  the  merits  of  the  feast  than  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate.  At  one  of  these  entertainments  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  the  regimental  band  attended, — 
hired  as  an  attraction, — and  such  soldiers  as  were 
on  pass  gathered  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  open-air  supper  table.    The 
wpper  was  over,  and  the  speaking  had  begun. 
Everything  eatable  had  been  devoured  except  a 
wmnant  of  ham  which  rested  on  a  platter  in  front 
^  the  chairman  —  who  perhaps  was  also  the  can- 
didate — at  one  end  of  the  long  table.  The  chairman 
w&s  speaking,  and  the  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
A  sterm  of  applause  had  just  broken  out  at  some- 
thing the  speaker  had  said,  when  a  soldier,  who 


had  had  his  eyes  on  the  fragment  of  ham  for  some 
time,  deliberately  mounted  the  table  at  the  lower 
end,  and  carefully  picking  his  steps  among  the 
dishes,  walked  to  the  chairman's  end,  picked  up 
the  coveted  fragment,  and  started  on  the  return 
trip.  The  audacity  of  the  man  stunned  the  audi- 
ence for  a  moment,  but  indignation  soon  got  the 
better  of  astonishment,  and  the  soldier  was  in 
some  danger  of  rough  treatment.  But  the  chairman 
had  his  revolver  out  in  a  second,  and  holding  it 
aloft  proclaimed:  "PU  shoot  the  first  man  who 
interferes  with  that  soldier."  And  the  soldier 
carried  off  the  fragment.  Of  course  he  was 
drunk;  but  he  could  not  have  done  the  same  thing 
without  a  drubbing  in  1859.  This  anecdote  — 
and  others  might  be  related— indicates  the  policy 
and  perhaps  the  expectations  of  the  secession- 
ists in  connection  with  the  soldiers  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie.—  J.  C. 
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and  eoTild  not  find  their  way  about  readily ;  many  of  the  embrasnreB  conld 
not  be  closed ;  and  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  willing  guides  and  helpers 
already  on  the  wharf  and  in  a  fine  frame  of  mind  for  such  work.  But  nothing 
was  attempted,  and  when  the  soldiers  felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  repel 
any  attempt  against  them  that  night,  two  guns  were  fired  as  a  signal  to 
friends  that  the  orrcupation  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  that  they 
might  proceed  with  their  part  of  the  programme.  This  was  the  first  intima- 
tion the  guard-boat  people  had  of  the  transfer;  and,  indeed,  it  told  them 
nothing,  except  that  some  soldiers  must  have  got  into  Sumter.  But  they 
blew  their  alarm- whistle  all  the  same,  and  burned  blue-lights ;  signal-rockets 
were  s^mt  up  from  various  points,  and  there  was  great  excitement  everywhere 
in  the  harb<^>r  until  morning. 

When  the  signal-guns  were  fired,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  two  schooners 
which  had  carried  provisions  and  ammunition  to  Fort  Johnson  (under  the 
pretense.'  that  they  were  subsistence  for  the  women  and  children,  whom  he  had 
also  carried  there  as  a  cloak)  cast  loose  his  lines  and  made  all  speed  for 
Sumter,  and  the  old  sergeant  who  had  been  left  in  Moultrie  for  the  purpose 
set  fire  to  the  combustibles  which  had  been  heaped  around  the  gun-carriages, 
while  another  man  spiked  the  guns.  The  garrison  from  the  ramparts  of  its 
new  nest  grimly  approved  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  one. 

At  dawn  of  December  27th  the  men  were  up  and  ready  for  any  emergency; 
indeed,  most  of  them  had  been  up  all  night.  Captain  Foster  had  been  spe- 
cially busy  with  his  former  employees.  Among  them  he  found  several  loyal 
men,  and  also  some  doubtful  ones  who  were  willing  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  garrison.  These  constituted  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  work- 
ing strength,  although  those  classed  as  doubtful  would  have  been  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  case  of  a  fight.  However,  they  did  much  good  work 
before  hostilities  began,  and  the  worst  ones  were  weeded  out  before  we  were 
closely  invested.  Those  who  remained  to  the  end  were  excellent  men.  They 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege  and  the  dangers  of  the  bombardment  without 
a  murmur,  and  left  Sumter  with  the  garrison  —  one  of  them,  John  Swearer, 
severely  wounded  —  with  little  besides  the  clothes  they  stood  in.  They  were 
thf^  first  volunteers  for  the  Union,  but  were  barred  from  the  benefits  secured 
by  legislation  for  the  national  soldiers,  having  never  been  "  mustered  in." 

Fort  Sumter  was  unfinished,  and  the  interior  was  filled  with  building 
materials,  guns,  camages,  shot,  shell,  denicks,  timbers,  blocks  and  tackle^ 
and  coils  of  rope  in  great  confusion.  Few  guns  were  mounted,  and  these 
f(^w  were  chiefly  on  the  lowest  tier.  The  work  was  intended  for  three  tiers 
of  guns,  but  the  embrasures  of  the  second  tier  were  incomplete,  and  guns 
could  be  mounted  on  the  first  and  third  tiers  only. 

1'he  conipletii  armament  of  tlie  work  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  there  were 
nion;  guns  on  hand  than  we  could  mount  or  man.  The  first  thing  to  be  con- 
8i(l(;r(Hl  was  immediate  defense.  The  possibility  of  a  sudden  dash  by  the 
(UH'iny,  luidcT  cover  of  darkness  and  guided  by  the  discharged  workmen  then 
in  Charleston,  demanded  instant  attention.  It  was  impossible  to  spread  65 
men  over  ground  intended  for  650,  so  some  of  the  embrasures  had  to  be 
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bricked  up.  Selecting  those,  therefore,  essential  to  artillery  defense,  and 
mounting  guns  in  them,  Anderson  closed  the  rest.  This  was  the  work  of 
many  days ;  but  we  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of  an  artillery  attack.  The 
armament  of  Moultrie  was  destroyed ;  its  guns  were  spiked,  and  their  car- 
riages burned ;  and  it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  put  them  in  condition  than 
it  would  to  mount  the  gmis  of  Sumter. 

On  the  parade  were  quantities  of  flag-stones  standing  on  end  in 
masses  and  columns  everywhere.  We  dared  not  leave  them  where  they 
were,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  in  the  way,  because 
mortar  shells  bursting 
among  them  would  have 
made  the  very  bomb-proofs 
antenable.  A  happy  idea 
occurred  to  some  one  in  au- 
thority, and  the  flag-stones 
were  arranged  two  tiers 
high  in  front  of  the  case- 
mates, and  just  under  the 
arches,  thus  partly  closing 
the  casemates  and  making 
excellent  spUnter-proofs. 
This  arrangement,  no  doubt, 
saved  the  garrison  from  many  wounds  similar  to  that  inflicted  on  John 
Swearer,  for  it  was  in  passing  an  opening  unprotected  by  the  screen  that 
ie  waa  struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell. 

Mo\ing  such  immense  quantities 'of  material,  mounting  guns,  distributing 
shot,  and  bricking  up  embrasures  kept  us  busy  for  many  weeks.     But  order 
was  coming  out  of  chaos  every  day,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  feel  that  they 
were  a  match  for  their  adversaries.     Still,  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  formidable  works  were  growing  up  aroimd  them.    The  seces- 
sionists were  busy  too,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  unlimited  labor  and 
material.     Fort  Moultrie  had  its  armament  again  in  position,  and  was  receiv- 
ing the  framework  of  logs  which  formed  the  foundation  for  its  sandbag  bomb- 
proofs.     The  Stevens'  Point  floating  battery  was  being  made  impregnable  by 
an  overcoat  of  railroad  iron ;  and  batteries  on  Morris,  James,  and  Sullivan's 
1     idands  were  approaching  completion.      But  our   preparations  were   more 
advanced  than  theirs ;  and  if  we  had  been  permitted  to  open  on  them  at 
I     this  time,  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  would  have  had  a  very  different  ter- 
mination.    But  our  hands  were  tied  by  i>olicy  and  instructions. 

The  heaviest  guns  in  Sumter  were  three  ten-inch  columbiads — considered 
'ery  big  guns  in  those  days.  They  weighed  flfteen  thousand  pounds  each, 
and  were  iutended  for  the  gorge  and  salient  angles  of  the  work.  "We  found 
them  skidded  on  the  parade  ground.  Besides  these  there  was  a  large  number 
of  eight-inch  columbiads — more  than  we  could  mount  or  man — and  a  full 
supply  of  42,  32,  and  24-pounders,  and  some  eight-inch  sea-coast  howitzers. 
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There  was  an  ample  supply  of  shot  and  shell,  and  plenty  of  powder  in  the 
magazines,  but  friction  primers  were  not  abundant  and  cartridge-bags  were 
scarce.    The  scarcity  of  cartridge-bags  drove  us  to  some  strange  makeshifts. 
Dui-ing  the  bombardment  several  tailors  were  kept  busy  making  cartridge- 
bags  out  of  soldiers'  flannel  shirts,  and  we 
fired   away   several   dozen   pairs  of  woolen '" 
socks  belonging  to  Major  Anderson.    In  the 
matter  of  friction  primers  strict  economy 
had  to  be  observed,  as  we  had  no  means  of 
improvising  a  substitute. 

Our  first  efforts  in  preparation  were  di- 
rected toward  mounting  the  necessary  guns 
on  the  lowest  tier.  These  consisted  of  42  and 
32-pounders,  and  as  the  necessary  trucks, 
gins,  and  tackle  were  on  hand,  the  work 
went  on  rapidly.  The  men  were  in  fine  con- 
dition and  as  yet  well  fed;  besides,  they 
had  the  assistance  of  the  engineer  workmen, 
who  soon  became  experts  at  this  kind  of  work.  Meantime  a  party  of 
mechanics  were  making  the  main  gate  secure.  This  was  situated  at  the 
middle  of  the  gorge  or  base  of  the  pentagon  (the  trace  of  the  work  was  pen- 
tagonal), which  was  also  the  south-west  side.  It  was  closed  by  two  heavy 
iron-studded  gates,  the  outer  a  folding  pair,  and  the  inner  arranged  on 
pulleys,  so  that  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  wiU.  It  was  clear  that  the 
enemy,  if  he  meant  to  bombard  us,  would  erect  batteries  on  Monis  Island, 
and  thus  would  be  able  to  deliver  an  oblique  fire  on  the  gate  sufficient  to 
demolish  it  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  gate  once  demolished,  a  night 
assault  would  become  practicable. 

To  meet  this  possible  emergency  the  main  entrance  was  closed  by  a  sub- 
stantial brick  wall,  with  a  man-hole  in  the  middle  two  feet  wide  and  opposite 
to  the  man-hole  in  the  gate.  This  wall  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  to  increase 
the  security  and  sweep  the  wharf,  an  eight-inch  sea-coast  howitzer  wa» 
mounted  on  its  upper  carriage  without  any  chassis,  so  as  to  fire  through  th© 
man-hole.  The  howitzer  was  kept  loaded  with  double  canister.  To  induce 
the  belief  that  the  folding  gates  were  om*  sole  dependence  at  this  point,  their 
outer  surface  was  covered  with  iron. 

The  lov/er  tier  of  guns  being  mounted,  the  more  difficult  operation  of  send- 
ing guns  up  to  the  third  tier  began.  The  terre-plein  of  the  work  was  about 
fifty  feet  above  parade  level, —  a  considerable  hoist, —  but  a  pair  of  shears  being 
already  in  position,  and  om*  tackle  equal  to  the  weight  of  eight-inch  colum- 
biads,  the  work  went  on  amidst  much  good  humor  until  aU  the  guns  of  that 
caliber  were  in  position. 

We  had  now  reached  a  problem  more  difficult  to  solve,  namely,  sending  up 
om*  ten-inch  columbiads.  We  were  extremely  desu*ous  to  have  them — or  at 
least  two  of  them — on  the  upper  tier.  They  were  more  powerful  guns  than 
any  the  enemy  had  at  that  time,  and  the  only  ones  in  our  possession  capable 
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of  smashing  the  iron-clad  defenses  which  might  be  constructed  against  us. 
We  had  rumors  that  an  iron-clad  floating  battery  was  being  built  in  Charles- 
ton, which  the  enemy  proposed  to  anchor  in  some  convenient  position  so  as 
to  breach  Sumter  at  his  leisure.  We  had  no  faith  in  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  eight-inch  guns,  and  if  we  wished  to  demolish  this  floating  adversary, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  ten-inch  guns  should  be  mounted.  Besides,  an  iron- 
clad battery  was  well  on  the  road  to  completion  at  Cumming's  Point  (twelve 
hundred  yards  from  the  weakest  side  of  Sumter),  which,  from  what  we  could 
see  of  it,  would  be  impervious  to  any  less  powerful  gun. 

There  was  in  the  fort  a  large  coU  of  very  heavy  rope,  new,  and  strong 
enough  to  sustain  flfteen  thousand  pounds,  but  some  of  the  doubtful  work- 
men had  cut  several  strands  of  it  at  various  points  on  the  outside  of  the  coU ; 
at  least  we  could  account  in  no  other  way  for  the  damage.  Besides,  we  had 
no  blocks  large  enough  to  receive  the  rope  even  if  it  had  been  uninjured. 
The  rope  was  uncoiled  and  examined.  The  portion  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
coil  was  found  uninjured,  and  a  few  splices  gave  rope  enough  for  a  triple 
tackle  sixty  feet  long.  The  improvisation  of  blocks  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  now  became  the  sole  remaining  difficulty,  and  it  was  overcome  in 
this  way :  the  gun-carriages  of  those  days  were  made  of  well-seasoned  oak, 
and  one  of  them  was  cut  up  and  the  material  used  for  the  construction  of 
blocks.  When  the  blocks  were  finished  the  iron-clad  battery  was  shorn  of 
half  its  terrors. 

The  tackle  thus  improvised  was  rigged  on  the  shears,  the  first  gun  was 

Tolled  into  position  for  hoisting,  the  sling  was  attached,  and  the  windlass  was 

manned.    After  carefully  inspecting  every  knot  and  lashing,  the  officer  in 

charge  gave  the  word, "  Heave  away,''  and  the  men  bent  to  their  work  steadily 

and  earnestly,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  the  battle  with  the  iron-clad  had  really 

l)egun.    Every  eye  watched  the  ropes  as  they  began  to  take  the  strain,  and 

when  the  gun  had  fairly  left  the  skids,  and  there  was  no  accident,  the  song 

which  anxiety  had  suspended  was  resumed,  all  hands  joining  in  the  chorus, 

"  On  the  plains  of  Mexico,"  with  a  sonorous  heartiness  that  might  well  have 

been  heard  at  Fort  Moultrie.    The  gun  made  the  vertical  passage  of  fifty  feet 

successfully,  and  was  safely  landed  on  tlie  terre-plein.    The  chassis  and 

carriage  were  then  sent  up,  transported  to  the  proper  emplacement,  and  put 

in  position,  and  the  gun  was  mounted. 

The  ten-inch  columbiad  threw  a  shot  weighing  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty-eight 
pounds,  and  it  was  now  necessary  that  a  supply  of  such  shot  should  be  raised. 
Of  course,  they  could  have  been  sent  up  at  the  derrick,  but  that  would  have  been 
a  slow  process,  and,  moreover,  it  would  have  required  the  demck  and  the  men, 
^hen  they  were  needed  for  other  work.  So  after  retreat  roll-call,  when  the 
day's  work  was  over,  the  men  were  bantered  by  some  designing  sergeant  as  to 
their  ability  to  carry  a  ten-inch  shot  up  the  stairway.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  full 
of  confidence  and  energy,  shouldered  a  shot  each  and  started.  They  accom- 
plished the  feat,  and  the  less  confident,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  comrades  no 
bigger  than  themselves,  shouldered  a  shot  each  and  made  the  passage.  In  a  few 
^utes  sixty  shot  were  deposited  near  the  gun ;  and  it  became  the  custom  to 
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cany  up  a  ten-inch  shot  after  retreat — just  for  fun — as  long  as  there  were 
any  to  carry. 

These  trivial  incidents  serve  to  show  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  men 
better  than  any  description.  There  never  was  a  happier  or  more  contented 
set  of  men  in  any  garrison  than  the  Smnter  soldiers.  There  was  no  sulkiness 
among  them,  and  no  grumbling  until  they  had  to  try  their  teeth  on  spun 
yarn  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco.  This  occurred  long  before  the  ration  was 
reduced,  and  it  produced  some  of  the  loudest  grumbling  ever  listened  to. 

The  second  ten-inch  columbiad  was  less  fortunate  than  its  fellow.  It 
reached  the  level  of  the  teire-plein  without  accident,  but  almost  at  the  first 
haul  on  the  wateh  tackle  to  swing  it  in,  it  broke  away  and  fell  with  a  dull 
thud.  There  was  no  mu'th  in  the  faces  of  the  men  at  the  wateh  tackle  as 
they  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  parade  wall  to  see  how  many  of  the  men  at 
the  windlass  were  left.  The  gun  had  descended,  breech  first,  like  a  bolt  from 
a  catapult,  and  had  buried  itself  in  the  sand  up  to  the  trunnions ;  but  beyond 
breaking  the  transoms  of  the  demck,  no  damage  was  done.  The  cause  of 
the  accident  was  easily  discovered.  The  amatem*  block-maker,  unwilling  to 
weaken  the  blocks  by  too  much  tiimming,  had  left  their  upper  edges  too 
sharp,  and  the  strap  of  the  upper  block  had  been  cut  in  consequence.  In  four 
days  the  derrick  was  repau-ed,  and  the  gim  safely  landed  on  the  teiTe-plein. 

The  third  ten-inch  columbiad  was  not  sent  up.  It  was  mounted  as  a  mortar 
on  the  parade,  for  the  pm-pose  of  shelling  Charleston  should  that  become 
advisable.  A  mortar  platform  ah*eady  existed  there.  A  ten-inch  top  carriage 
was  placed  on  it  and  the  gun  mounted  pointing  toward  the  city. 

A  laughable  incident  occuiTcd  in  connection  with  this  gun  soon  after  it 
was  mounted.  Some  of  the  oflBcers  were  anxious  to  try  how  it  would  work, 
and  perhaps  to  see  how  true  its  alignment  was,  and  to  advertise  to  the  enemy 
the  fact  that  we  had  at  least  one  fonnidable  mortar  in  Fort  Sumter.  At  any 
rate  they  obtained  permission  from  Major  Anderson  to  try  the  gun  with  a 
"  very  small  chai'ge."  So,  one  afternoon  the  gun  was  loaded  with  a  blind 
shell,  and  what  was  considered  a  "  very  small  charge  "  of  powder.  The  regu- 
lation charge  for  the  gun,  as  a  gun,  was  eighteen  pounds.  On  this  occasion  two 
pounds  only  were  used.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  shell  would  be  thrown  over 
a  thousand  yards,  and  as  the  bay  was  clear  no  danger  was  anticipated.  Every- 
thing being  in  readiness,  the  gun  was  fired,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ganison 
followed  the  shell  as  it  described  its  graceful  curve  in  the  direction  of  the 
city.  By  the  time  it  reached  the  simimit  of  its  trajectory,  the  fact  that  the 
charge  used  was  not  a  "  very  small"  one  for  the  gun  fired  as  a  mortar  became 
painfully  apparent  to  every  observer,  and  fears  were  entertained  by  some 
that  the  shell  would  reach  the  city,  or  at  least  the  shipping  near  the  wharves. 
But  fortunately  it  fell  short,  and  did  no  damage  beyond  scaring  the  seces- 
sionist guard-boat  then  leaving  the  wharf  for  her  nightly  post  of  observation. 
The  guard-boat  put  back  and  Sumter  was  visited  by  a  fiag  of  truce,  perhaps 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  our  performance.  No  doubt  the  explanations 
given  were  satisfactory.  No  more  experiments  for  range  were  tried  with  that 
gun,  but  we  knew  that  Charleston  was  within  range. 
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Although  the  full  armameDt  of  Sumter  was  not  on  hand,  there  were  many 
more  guns  than  places  to  put  them.  This  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
no  guns  were  mounted  ou  the  second  tier,  and  because  many  embrasures  on 
the  first  tier  were  bricked  up.  There  were  four  unplaced  eight-inch  eolum- 
biads  after  the  fort  had  been  satisfactorily  garnished  with  guns.  But  we 
were  entirely  without  mortars.  Perhaps  this  serious  defect  in  our  armament, 
and  perhaps  our  success  with  the  ten-inch  gun  mounted  as  a  moitai",  induced 
Major  Anderson  to  mount  his  extra  eight-inch  ^na  in  that  way.  Morris 
Island,  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  away,  was 
the  nearest  terra 
firma  to  Fort  Sumter, 
and  there  the  enemy 
would  plant  his  most 
important  batteries. 
The  more  searching 
and  severe  the  fire 
that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  that 
island,  therefore,  the 
better.  So  the  four 
extra  columbiads 
were  mounted  as 
mortars  to  fire  in 
that  direction.  We 
had  no  carriages  for 
the  g^uns  and  no  plat- 
forms. So  a  trench 
was  dug  in  the  parade  at  nght  angles  to  the  proposed  Ime  of  fire.  A  heavy 
timber  was  then  embedded  m  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
another  on  the  Morris  Island  side  of  it,  in  such  a  way  that  a  gun  restmg  on 
tlie  one  and  leaning  on  the  other  would  be  supported  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  guns  were  then  placed  in  notches  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  trench.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  try  this  novel  mortar  battery,  but 
everybody  was  satisfied  that  it  could  have  done  good  service. 

It  was  expected  that  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  would  be  able  to  withstand 
the  guns  which  we  knew  the  enemy  possessed,  but  we  did  not  anticipate 
importations  from  abroad.  During  the  bombardment  a  Whitworth  gun  of 
small  caliber,  just  received  from  England,  was  mounted  in  one  of  the  Mon-is 
Island  batteries,  and  in  a  few  rounds  demonstrated  its  ability  to  breach  the 
Tork.  Fortunately  its  supply  of  ammunition  was  limited,  and  the  fire  stopped 
short  of  an  actual  breach.  But  a  few  hours  more  of  that  Wliitworth  12- 
poimder  would  have  knocked  a  hole  in  oui*  defenses. 

A  breach  was  not  dreaded  by  the  garrison,  for,  weak  as  it  was,  it  could  have 
given  a  good  account  of  itself  defending  a  breach.  The  greatest  danger  was  a 
amultaneous  attack  on  all  sides.    Sixty-four  men  could  not  be  made  very 
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offootive  at  a  dozen  different  points.  The  possibility  of  the  enemy,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  getting  a  foothold  in  force  on  the  narrow  bit  of  riprapping 
between  tide-water  and  the  foundation  of  the  scarp  was  ever  present  in 
our  minds. 

The  most  likely  place  to  land  was  the  wharf,  a  stone  structure  in  front  of 
the  main  entrance.  There  an  assaulting  column  might  be  formed  and  the 
main  gate  stonned,  while  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  was  defending  the  embra- 
sures. To  checkmate  any  such  attempt,  means  of  blowing  the  wharf  out  of 
existence  were  devised.  Two  live-gallon  demijohns  filled  with  powder  were 
planted  as  mines,  well  under  the  wharf  pavement,  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
the  total  demolition  of  the  structm-e  by  thek  explosion.  These  mines  were 
arranged  so  that  both  should  explode  at  the  same  instant.  The  means  of  firing 
were  twofold :  first,  a  powder-hose  leading  from  the  mines  through  a  wooden 
trough  buried  under  the  pavement,  and  terminating  in  a  dry  well  just  inside 
the  gate ;  second,  a  long  lanyard  connected  with  friction  primers  inserted  in 
the  corks  of  the  powder  demijohns,  and  extending  through  the  trough  into  the 
well,  whence  it  branched  like  a  bell  wire  to  convenient  points  inside  the  fort 

Another  place  oflfering  special  advantages  to  a  storming  party  was  the 
esplanade.  This  was  a  broad  promenade  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
gorge  wall  on  the  outside,  and  paved  with  immense  blocks  of  dressed  granite. 
As  Fort  Sumter  was  not  designed  to  resist  attack  by  storm,  the  esplanade 
was  unswept  by  any  fire.  To  remedy  this  defect  the  stone  fougasse  was 
resorted  to.  To  the  uninitiated  the  "fougasse"  looked  like  a  harmless  pile 
of  stones  resting  against  the  scarp  wall.  The  only  thing  that  would  be  likely 
to  attract  his  attention  was  the  bin-like  inclosure  of  solid  masonry  open  at 
the  outer  side,  which  looked  Uke  an  immense  dust-pan,  and  which  he  might 
think  was  a  rather  elaborate  arrangement  to  hold  merely  a  pile  of  stones 
together.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  beneath  the  stones,  in  the  angle 
close  to  the  scarp  wall,  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  lay  concealed,  and  that 
behind  were  arrangements  for  firing  it  from  the  inside  of  the  works.  These 
harmless-looking  piles  of  stones  were  mines  of  the  deadliest  kind.  In  addi- 
tion, two  eight-inch  sea-coast  howitzers  were  mounted  on  their  upper  carriages 
only,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  main  entrance,  pointing  to  the  right  and  left 
so  as  to  sweep  the  esplanade. 

The  possibility  of  a  hostile  landing  on  the  narrow  strip  of  riprapping 
between  the  scarp  wall  and  tide-water  still  remained  to  be  provided  for. 
Before  secondary  defenses  were  constructed,  this  was  a  continuous  dead  space 
on  which  a  thousand  men  could  have  found  a  safe  lodgment  perfectly  screened 
from  fire  and  observation.  The  danger  from  such  a  lodgment  was,  that  from 
it  all  our  embrasures  could  have  been  assaulted  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
all-important,  therefore,  that  the  entrance  by  an  embrasure  should  be  made  as 
difficult  as  possible.  The  ledge  of  riprapping  was  little  more  than  four  feet 
below  the  sills  of  the  embrasures,  and  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
stepping  in,  if  the  two  or  three  guards  inside  were  disposed  of.  This  fact  was 
well  known  to  the  enemy,  and  we  felt  certain  that,  if  he  decided  to  attempt  an 
assault  in  this  way,  he  would  consider  scaling-ladders  unnecessary.    In  order 
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to  disappoint  him,  therefore,  we  removed  the  riprapping  in  front  of  each 
embrasure  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  rolling  the  large  stones  into  the 
water.     This  gave  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  to  the  embrasure  sills. 

Machicoulis  galleries  were  also  erected  on  all  the  flanks  and  faces  of  the 

work.    The  machicoulis  when  completed  looked  like  an  immense  dry-goods 

box,  set  upon  the  parapet  so  as  to  project  over  the  wall  some  three  or  four 

feet.     The  beams  upon  which  it  rested  extended  inward  to  the  terre-plein 

and  were  securely  anchored  down.    But  the  dry-goods  box  was  deceptive. 

Inside  itwas  lined  with  heavy  iron  plates  to  make  it  bullet-proof.    That  portion 

of  the  bottotn  which  projected  beyond  the  wall  was  loop-holed  for  musketry, 

and  a  marksman  in  the  machicoulis  could  shoot  a  man,  however  close  he 

might  be  to  the  scarp  wall.     But  musketry  from  the  machicoulis  could  hardly 

be  expected  to  beat  off  a  determined  assault  upon  the  flanks  and  faces  of 

the  work.    To  meet  this  difficulty,  hand-gi-enades  were  improvised.    Shells  of 

all  sizes,  from  12-pounders  to  10-inch,  were  loaded,  and  the  fuse-holes  stopped 

with  wooden  plugs.     The  plugs  were  then  bored  through  with  a  gimlet,  aud 

friction  primers    inserted.     Behind    the    parapet    at    short    intervals,    and 

wherever  it  was  thought  they  might  be  useful,  numbers  of  these  shell-grenades 

were  stored  un<ler  safe  cover  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.    The  method 

of  throwing    them  was  simple.    Lanyards  of  suflicient  length  to  reach  to 

within  about  four  feet  of  the  riprapping  were  prepared,  and  fastened  securely 

at  the  handle  end  near  the  piles  of  shell-grenades.    To  throw  a  grenade,  the 

soldier  lifted  it  on  the  parapet,  hooked  the  lanyard  into  the  eye  of  the  friction 

primer,  and  threw  the  shell  over  the  parapet.     When  the  lanyard  reached 

its  length,  the  shell  exploded.     Thus  a  very  few  men  would  be  more  than  a 

niatch  for  all  that  could  assemble  on  the  riprapping. 
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Another  contrivance,  the  "  flying  fougasse,"  or  bursting  barrel,  a  device  of 
Captain  Truman  Seymour,  consisted  of  an  ordinary  cask  or  barrel  filled  with 
broken  stones,  and  having  in  its  center  a  canister  of  powder,  sufficient  to 
burst  the  baiTel  and  sc;atter  its  contents  with  considerable  force.  A  fuse  con- 
nected the  powder  in  the  canister  with  a  friction  primer  in  the  bung,  and  the 
barrel  was  exploded  by  attaching  a  lanyard  to  the  eye  of  the  primer,  and 
letting  the  barrel  roll  over  the  parapet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shell-grenade.  If 
one  experiment  can  justify  an  opinion,  the  flying  fougasse  would  have  been  a 
success.  When  it  became  known  in  the  fort  that  one  of  the  barrels  was  about 
to  be  fired  as  an  experiment,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  attracted  most  of  the 
men  to  the  place,  and  the  little  crowd  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
No  doubt  glasses  were  focused  on  the  party  from  every  batteiy  within  sight 
When  everything  was  ready  the  barrel  was  allowed  to  roll  over  the  parapet/ 
and  an  instant  afterward  a  terrific  explosion  took  place.  The  stones  were 
thrown  in  every  direction,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  was  lashed  into  foam 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  effect  as  seen  by  the  secessionists  mnst 
have  appeared  gi^eater  than  it  did  to  us,  although  we  thought  it  quite  satis- 
factory. The  Charleston  newspapers  described  the  effect  of  the  "infernal 
machine  ^  as  simply  terrific.  Only  three  of  them  were  constructed,  yet  for 
moral  effect  an  empty  barrel  set  upon  the  parapet  would  have  been  just  as  good. 

In  war,  plan  as  we  may,  much  depends  upon  accident,  and  the  moral  effect 
of  very  insignificant  incidents  is  often  considerable.  For  this  reason  "  Witty- 
man's  Masterpiece''  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Wittyman  was  a  German 
carpenter,  not  very  familiar  with  English,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  military 
engineering.  His  captain  had  conceived  the  idea  that  a  chevalr-de-frise  across 
the  riprapping  at  the  salient  angles  of  the  fort  would  confine  the  enemy  on 
whatever  face  he  landed  until  he  had  been  treated  liberally  with  shell- 
grenades.  So  Wittyman  was  ordered  to  build  a  cheval^de-frise  at  the  angle 
of  the  gorge  nearest  Moms  Island.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  Wittyman  was  not 
familiar  with  clievaux-de-frise^  so  the  captain  explained  and  roughly  illustrated 
the  construction.  At  last  Wittyman  seemed  to  grasp  the  idea  and  went  to 
work  upon  it  forthwith.  Perhaps  the  work  was  not  examined  during  con- 
struction, nor  seen  by  any  one  hut  Wittyman  until  it  was  placed.  But  from  that 
day  forward  it  was  the  fountain  of  amusement  for  the  men.  No  matter  how 
sick  or  sad  a  man  might  be,  let  him  look  at  the  masterpiece  and  his  ailments 
were  forgotten.  Not  a  steamer  passed, — and  they  were  passing  almost  every 
horn-, —  but  every  glass  on  board  was  leveled  at  the  masterpiece.  But  it  baffled 
every  one  of  them.  Not  one  could  guess  what  it  was,  or  what  it  was  intended 
to  be ;  and  after  the  bombardment  was  over  we  learned,  quite  accidentally, 
that  it  had  been  set  down  by  the  enemy  as  a  means  of  exploding  the  mines. 

Any  description  of  the  siege  of  Sumter  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
sort  of  reference  to  the  Star  of  the  West  fiasco.  At  reveille  on  the  9th  of 
January,  it  became  generally  known  among  the  men  that  a  large  steamer 
flying  the  United  States  flag  was  off  the  bar,  seemingly  at  anchor.  There 
had  been  some  talk  among  the  men,  based  upon  rumors  from  Charleston, 
that  the  garrison  would  either  be  withdrawn  from  the  harbor  or  returned  to 
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Moultrie;  and  there  were  some  who  believed  the  rumors.  These 
vera  were  now  confident  that  withdrawal  had  been  determined  on,  and 
the  steamer  off  the  bar  was  the  ti-ansport  come  to  take  them  away, 
■e  was  no  denying  that  appearances  favored  the  theory,  yet  there  was  no 
usiasm.  The  men  were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  were  a  match  for 
■  adversaries,  and  they  were  loath  to  leave  without  proving  it.  And, 
3d,  at  that  time  Sumter  was  master  of  the  situation.  Moultrie  had  very 
^DB  mounted, — only  one,  according  to  report, — and  that  fact  ought  to 
have  been  known  to  the  people 
on  the  Star  of  Die  West.  It  was 
known  officially  in  Washington 
that  fourteen  days  previously 
Major  Anderson  had  spiked  the 
guns  and  burned  the  carriages 
at  Moultrie,  and  gun-carriages  , 
cannot  be  replaced  in  two  weeks 
when  they  have  to  be  fabricat- 
ed. Hence  Moultrie  could  not 
have  been  formidable,  and  as 
soon  as  it  should  have  passed 
the  battery  on  Morris  Island,  it 
would  have  been  comparatively 
safe. 

When  the  Star  of  the  West 
was  seen  standing  in,  the  nov- 
elty of  a  steamer  carrying  the 
national  flag  had  more  attrac- 
1  for  the  men  than  the  breakfast  table  They  soon  made  her  out  to  be 
rchant  steamer,  as  the  walking-beam,  plainly  visible  as  she  rounded  into 
hannel,  was  unknown  on  a  man-of-war  She  had  taken  the  Morris  Island 
nel,  and  was  approaching  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  Perhaps  every  man  in 
ter  was  on  the  ramparts,  but  there  was  no  excitement.  But  when  the 
puff  of  smoke  from  a  hidden  battery  on  Morris  Island  advertised  the  fact 
she  was  being  fii-ed  on,  there  was  great  scurrying  and  scampering  among 
nen.  The  long  roll  was  beaten,  and  the  batteries  were  manned  almost 
re  the  guns  of  the  hidden  battery  had  fired  their  second  shot.  As  she 
cached,  a  single  gun  at  Fort  Moultrie  opened  at  extreme  long  range,  its 
falling  over  half  a  mile  short.  There  seemed  to  be  much  perplexity 
ag  our  oflEcers,  and  Major  Anderson  had  a  conference  with  some  of 
1  in  a  room  used  as  a  laundry  which  opened  on  the  terre-plein  of  the 
lank.  The  conference  was  an  impromptu  one,  as  Captain  Doubleday 
Lieutenant  Davis  were  not  of  it.  But  Captain  Foster  was  there,  and  by 
letions  demonstrated  his  disappointment  at  the  result.  He  left  the  laun- 
bounding  up  the  two  or  three  steps  that  led  to  the  terre-plein,  smashing  his 
and  muttering  something  about  the  flag,  of  which  the  words  *'  trample  on 
"eached  the  ears  of  the  men  at  the  guns,  and  let  them  know  that  there  was 
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to  be  no  fighting,  on  their  pai*t  at  least.  Meantime  the  steamer  had  worn 
ship,  and  was  standing  out  again,  receiving  the  fire  of  the  hidden  battery  in 
passing.  This  is  about  all  the  men  saw  or  knew  about  the  strange  vessel 
at  the  time,  although  she  came  near  enough  for  them  to  look  down  upon  her 
decks  and  see  that  there  were  no  troops  visible  on  her.  i!!r 

With  the  exception  of  the  mounting  of  the  guns,  the  preparations  described 
were  chiefly  intended  to  ward  off  assault.  The  actions  of  the  enemy  now 
indicated  that  he  proposed  to  bombard  the  work  at  an  early  day.  K  we 
would  meet  Moultrie,  and  the  numerous  batteries  which  were  being  con- 
structed against  us,  on  anything  like  even  terms,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
shoot  accurately. 

Few  artillerymen,  without  actual  experience,  have  any  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  aiming  a  gun  during  a  bombardment.  They  may  be  able  to  hit  a 
target  in  ordinary  practice  with  absolute  certainty,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
deliver  a  single  satisfactory  shot  in  a  bombardment.  The  error  from  smoke  is 
difficult  to  deal  with,  because  it  is  a  variable,  depending  upon  the  density  of 
the  smoke  clouds  which  envelop  your  own  and  your  adversary's  batteries. 
(Within  the  writer's  experience,  a  thin  veil  of  fog  protected  a  mass  of  army 
wagons — 900,  it  was  said — from  the  fire  of  some  8  or  10  guns,  during  a 
whole  forenoon,  although  the  guns  were  within  easy  range,  and  the  wagons 
could  be  distinctly  seen.  Refraction  saved  them,  every  shot  going  over.) 
Then  danger  and  its  consequent  excitement  are  also  disturbing  elements, 
especially  where  delicate  instruments  have  to  be  used.  It  is  easier  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  than  to  set  a  vernier  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  Fortunately, 
we  had  officers  of  experience  in  Sumter,  and  fortunately,  too,  we  had  very 
few  instruments ;  one  gunner's  level  and  two  old  quadi'ants  being  the  extent 
of  the  outfit,  with  perhaps  some  breech-sights  and  tangent-scales.  The  paucity 
of  aiming-instiTiments,  and  perhaps  the  experience  of  some  of  the  officers,  led 
to  the  devising  of  instruments  and  methods  which  neither  smoke  nor  excite- 
ment could  disturb;  and  as  some  of  them,  in  a  much  more  perfect  form, 
have  since  been  adopted,  the  rude  originals  may  as  well  be  described  here. 
Aiming  cannon  consists  of  two  distinct  operations :  namely,  alignment  and 
elevation.  In  the  former,  according  to  instructions  and  practice,  the  gunner 
depends  upon  his  eye  and  the  cannon-sights.  But  for  night  firing  or  when 
the  enemy  is  enveloped  in  smoke, — as  he  is  sure  to  be  in  any  artillery  duel, — 
the  eye  cannot  be  depended  on.  Visual  aiming  in  a  bombardment  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  on  clear  days,  when  all  the  conditions 
were  favorable  to  accuracy,  and  we  could  work  at  our  leisure,  every  gun 
in  the  armament  was  carefully  aimed  at  all  the  prominent  objects  within  its 
field  of  fii-e,  and  its  position  marked  on  the  traverse  circle,  the  index  being  a 
pointer  securely  fastened  to  the  traverse  fork.  After  this  had  been  done, 
alignment  became  as  easy  as  setting  a  watch,  and  could  be  done  by  night  or 
day,  by  the  least  intelligent  soldier  in  the  garrison. 

The  elevation  was  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  ordinary  method  by  the 
use  of  a  breech-sight  could  not  be  depended  on,  even  if  there  had  been  a 

"^  The  troops  on  the  Star  of  the  West  consisted  of  200  men,  under  Lieut.  Charles  R.  Woods.— Editors. 
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sufficient  supply  of  such  instruments,  because  darkness  or  smoke  would  render 
it  inapplicable  or  inaccurate ;  and  the  two  quadrants  in  the  outfit  could  not  be 
distributed  all  over  the  foi-t. 

Before  the  correct  elevation  to  cairy  a  shot  to  a  given  object  can  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  distance  of  the  object.  This  was 
obtained  from  the  coast-survey 
chart  of  the  harbor.  The  neces- 
sary elevation  was  then  calcu- 
lated, or  taken  from  the  tables, 
and  the  gun  elevated  accord- 
ingly by  means  of  the  quad- 
rant. The  question  then  became. 
How  can  the  gunner  bring  the 
gun  to  this  elevation  in  the  heat 
of  action,  and  without  the  use 
of  a  quadrant?  There  was  an 
abundance  of  brass  rods,  per- 
haps a  quarter-inch  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  fort.  Pieces  of  such 
rods,  eighteen  inches  long,  were 
prepared  by  shaping  one  end  to 
fit  into  a  socket  on  the  cheek  of 
the  carriage,  and  the  other  into  a  chisel  edge.  They  were  called  by  the  men 
pointing  rods.  A  vertical  line  was  then  drawn  on  the  right  breech  of  the  gun, 
and  painted  white.  The  non-commissioned  officer  who  attended  to  this  prep- 
aration, having  carefully  elevated  the  gun  with  the  quadrant  for  a  particular 
object,  set  the  pointing  rod  in  the  socket,  and  brought  its  chisel  end  down  on 
the  vertical  line.  The  point  thus  cut  was  marked  and  the  initials  of  the  object 
to  be  struck  with  that  elevation  written  opposite.  These  arrangements, 
which  originated  with  Captain  Doubleday,  were  of  great  value  during  the 
bombardment. 

The  preparation  of  Smnter  for  defense  afforded  a  fine  field  for  ingenuity, 
because  nothing  connected  with  its  equipment  was  complete.  As  another 
illustration  of  this  ingenuity,  the  following  is  in  point.  It  might  become 
desirable  to  continue  a  bombardment  into  the  night,  and  the  casemates, 
owing  to  the  partial  closing  up  of  the  arches  with  flagstones,  were  as  dark  as 
dungeons,  even  on  very  clear  nights.     Lights  of  some  kind  were  absolutely 

necessary,  but  there  were  no  candles  and  no  lamps.    There  was  a  light-house 

on  the  fort,  however,  and  the  light-keeper  had  several  barrels  of  oil  on  band. 

Small  tubes  of  tin,  to  receive  wicks,  were  made,  and  fitted  into  disks  of  cork 

sufficiently  large  to  float  them  on  the  surface  of  the  oU.    Coffee-cups  were 

then  filled  with  oil  and  the  floats  laid  on  the  surface. 
Among  the  many  incidents  of  the  siege  may  be  mentioned  the  mishap  of  an 

iee-Iaden  Yankee  schooner  that  strayed  within  range  of  the  secession  batteries ; 

the  accidental  sohd  shot  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  by  an  impatient  secessionist 

ill  the  Cumming's  Point  battery,  and  the  daring  generosity  of  Mclnemy,  a 
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and  battoiy  on  the  ei 


le  right. 


■warm-hearted  and  loyal  Irishman,  who  did  not  "cross  the  broad  Atlantic  to 
become  the  citizen  of  only  one  Shtate,"  and  who  cheerfully  risted  his  life 
and  mined  his  Sunday  shirt  by  tearing  a  white  flag  from  it,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  deliver  in  person  his  donation  of  tobacco  to  the  besieged 
soldiers.  There  is  one  other  incident  which  should  find  a  place  in  these 
reminiscences. 

Major  Anderson  was  fully  impressed  with  the  solemn  responsibilities  which 
rested  upon  him  when  he  transferred  his  command  to  Sumter.  When  he 
reached  Sumter  there  were  no  halliards  to  the  flag-staff,  and  as  there  was 
more  pressing  work  on  hand  for  several  days,  some  time  elapsed  before 
it  became  possible  to  display  the  national  flag.  At  length,  however, 
haUiards  were  rigged,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the  flag.  The  usual 
method  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  to  order  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard  to  send  up  the  flag,  but  it  was  otherwise  arranged  on  this  occasion. 
A  dress-parade  was  ordered,  and  the  little  garrison  formed  around  the 
flag-staff,  the  officere  in  the  center.  Presently  Major  Anderson,  with  Chap- 
lain Harris  of  Fort  Moultrie,  who  perliaps  had  been  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  approached  the  flag-staff,  and  the  command  was  brought  to 
"Attention."  The  flag,  already  bent  to  the  halliards,  was  held  by  one  ofllcer, 
and  another  held  the  hoisting  end  of  the  haUiards.  The  chaplain  then,  in  a 
few  words,  invited  those  present  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  and  Major  Ander- 
son, receiving  the  halliards  from  the  officer  who  till  that  time  had  held  them, 
knelt  beside  the  chaplain,  most  of  the  officei-s  and  some  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks  following  his  example.    Prayers  being  ended,  all  rose,  and  the  flag  of 
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Fort  Sumter  was  raised  by  Major  Anderson,  and  the  halliards  secured.  He 
then  turned  toward  the  officers  and  directed  that  the  companies  be  dismissed. 
[f  any  of  those  who  doubted  the  loyalty  to  the  Union  of  Major  Anderson 
Bould  have  had  but  one  glimpse  of  that  impressive  scene,  they  would  have 
doubted  no  longer. 

The  weary  waiting  for  war  or  deliverance  which  filled  up  the  few  weeks 
that  intervened  between  the  preparations  and  the  actual  bombardment 
developed  no  discontent  among  the  men,  although  food  and  fuel  were  getting 
scarce.  The  latter  was  replenished  from  time  to  time  by  teaiing  down 
sheds  and  temporary  workshops,  but  the  former  was  a  constantly  dimin- 
ishing quantity,  and  the  men  could  count  on  theu*  fingers  the  number 
>f  days  between  them  and  starvation.  It  was  a  favorite  belief  among  the 
secessionists  that  the  pinchings  of  hunger  would  arouse  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
unong  the  soldiers,  and  compel  Major  Anderson  to  propose  terms  of 
3vacuation.  But  no  such  spirit  manifested  itself.  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  exhibited  a  devotion  to  their  Government  and  the  officers  appointed 
[)ver  them  which  surprised  their  enemies,  but  attracted  Uttle  attention  from 
their  friends,  j 

The  opening  of  the  bombardment  was  a  somewhat  dramatic  event.    A  reUev- 
ing  fleet  was  approaching,  all  unknown  to  the  Sumter  garrison,  and  General 
Beauregard,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  tying  Major  Anderson's  hands  in  the 
expected  fight  with  that  fleet,  had  opened  negotiations  with  him  on  the  11th 
of  April  looking  toward  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.    But  Major  Anderson 
declined  to  evacuate  his  post  till  compelled  by  hunger.    The  last  ounce  of 
breadstuffs  had  been  consumed,  and  matters  were  manifestly  approaching 
a  crisis.     It  was  evident  from  the  activity  of  the  enemy  that  somethiag 
important  was  in  the  wind.    That  night  we  retired  as  usual.     Toward  half- 
past  three  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  we  were  startled  by  a  gun  fired  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  many  rose  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
It  was  soon  learned  that  a  steamer  from  the  enemy  desu'ed  to  communicate 
with  Major  Anderson,  and  a  small  boat  under  a  flag  of  truce  was  received 
and  delivered  the  message.    Although  no  formal  announcement  of  the  fact 
was  made,  it  became  generally  known  among  the  men  that  in  one  hour 
General  Beauregard  would  open  his  batteries  on  Sumter. 

The  men  waited  about  for  some  time  in  expectation  of  orders,  but 
received  none,  except  an  informal  order  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  inf onnation  that 
reveille  would  be  sounded  at  the  usual  hour.  This  was  daylight,  fully  two 
hours  off,  so  some  of  the  men  did  retire.  The  majority  perhaps  remained  up, 
anxious  to  see  the  opening,  for  which  purpose  they  had  aU  gone  on  the  ram- 
parts. Except  that  the  flag  was  hoisted,  and  a  glimmer  of  light  was  visible 
at  the  guard-house,  the  fort  looked  so  dark  and  silent  as  to  seem  deserted. 
The  morning  was  dark  and  raw.  Some  of  the  watchers  surmised  that 
Beauregard  was  "  bluffing,''  and  that  there  would  be  no  bombardment.    But 

)So  faithful  and  true  have  the  soldiers  of  the  which  were  abandoned  by  all  the  commissioned 

•nny  always  been  that  even  very  striking  exhibi-  officers,   at  which  not  one  of  the  enlisted  men 

tbng  of  these  qualities  are  not  considered  worthy  proved  untrue.      The  loyalty  of   the  latter  has 

<rf  notice.     There  were  military  posts  in  1861  never  been  properly  appreciated. — J.  C. 
VOL.  I.   5 
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the  Bttflrt  on  Fort  Sumter,  «ayH  In  »  "  

panyiDK  the  plan  on  the  neit  page:  "I  send  a  rough  pretty  Bmooth  Burtace.    The  bagiof  sand  repreuittd 

flketch  ot  the  floating  battery  wlilch  I  ronuDaaded;  It  la  oa  tb«  Aeck  wer«  to  counterweigh  the   gout,  wblct 

"i,  but  from  mj-  recollection  lUs  very  like  her.  Tlie  were  M  and  iZ-ponnden).    Bhe  was  stmck  many  Oam, 


battery  was  Bubstantlally  built,  flat,  heavily 


vara!  shot  itolng  entirely  through  the  shield." 


promptly  at  4:30  a.  m.  a  flash  as  of  distant  lightning  in  the  direction  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  followed  by  the  dull  roar  of  a  mortar,  told  us  that  the  bombardment 
had  begun.  The  eyes  of  the  watchers  easily  detected  and  followed  the  burning 
fuse  which  marked  the  course  of  the  shell  as  it  mounted  among  the  stars,  and 
then  descended  with  ever-increasing  velocitj',  until  it  landed  inside  the  fort 
and  burst.  It  was  a  capital  shot.  Then  the  batteries  opened  on  all  sides, 
and  shot  and  shell  wont  screaming  over  Sumter  as  if  an  ai-my  of  devils  were 
swooping  around  it.  As  a  mle  the  guns  were  aimed  too  high,  but  aU  the 
mortar  practice  was  good.  In  a  few  minutes  the  novelty  disappeared  in  a 
realizing  sense  of  danger,  and  the  watchei-s  retired  to  the  bomb-proofii, 
where  they  liiseusscd  probabilities  until  reveille. 

Habits  of  discipline  are  strong  among  old  soldiers.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
order!?  to  the  contrary,  the  men  would  have  formed  for  roU-call  on  the  open 
parade,  as  it  was  then-  custom  to  (io,  alttiough  mortar-shells  were  bursting 
there  at  the  lively  rate  of  about  one  a  minute.  But  they  were  formed  under 
the  bomb-proofs,  and  the  roll  was  called  as  if  nothing  unusual  was  going  on. 
They  were  tlien  directed  to  get  breakfast,  and  be  ready  to  fall  in  when 
"  assembly  "  was  beaten.  The  breakfast  part  of  the  order  was  considered  » 
grim  joke,  as  the  fare  was  reduced  to  the  solitary  item  of  fat  pork,  very 
rusty  indeed.  But  most  of  the  men  wonied  down  a  little  of  it,  and  were 
"  ready  "  when  the  drum  called  them  to  their  work. 
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By  this  time  it  was  daylight,  and  the  effects  of  the  bombardment  became 
risible.  No  serious  damage  was  being  done  to  the  fort.  The  enemy  had 
3oneentrated  their  fire  on  the  barbette  batteries,  but,  like  most  inexperienced 
gunners,  they  were  firing  too  high.  After  daylight  their  shooting  improved, 
untU  at  7:30  a.  m.,  when  "  assembly  "  was  beaten  in  Sumter,  it  had  become 
fairly  gootL  At  "  assembly "  the  men  were  again  paraded,  and  the  orders 
of  the  day  announced.  The  garrison  was  divided  into  two  reliefs,  and  the 
tour  of  duty  at  the  guns  was  to  be  four  hours.  Captain  Doubleday  being 
the  senior  captain,  his  battery  took  the  first  tour. 

There  were  three  points  to  be  fired  upon, —  the  Morris  Island  batteries,  the 
James  Island  batteries,  and  the  Sullivan's  Island  batteries.  With  these  last 
was  included  the  famous  iron-clad  floating  batteiy,  which  had  taken  up  a 
position  off  the  western  end  of  Sullivan's  Island  to  command  the  left  flank  of 
Sumter.  Captain  Doubleday  divided  his  men  into  three  parties :  the  first, 
under  his  own  immediate  command,  was  marched  to  the  casemate  guns  bear- 
ing on  Morris  Island;  the  second,  under  Lieutenant  Jefferson  C.  Davis, 
manned  the  casemate  guns  bearing  on  the  James  Island  batteries ;  and  the 
third — without  a  commissioned  officer  xmtU  Dr.  Crawford  joined  it — was 
marched  by  a  sergeant  J^  to  the  guns  bearing  on  Sullivan's  Island.  The 
guns  in  the  lower  tier,  which  were  the  only  ones  used  during  the  bombard- 
ment,— except  surreptitiously  without  orders, — were  32  and  42-pounders, 
and  some  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  such  shot  on  the  iron-clad 
battery.  The  gunners  made  excellent  practice,  but  the. shot  were  seen  to 
bounce  off  its  sides  like  peas.  After  battering  it  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
no  visible  effect  had  been  produced,  although  it  had  perceptibly  slackened 
its  fire,  perhaps  to  save  ammunition.  But  it  was  evident  that  throwing 
32-pounder  shot  at  it,  at  a  mile  range,  was  a  waste  of  iron,  and  the  attention 
of  the  gunners  was  transferred  to  Fort  Moultrie. 

Moidtrie  was,  perhaps,  a  less  satisfactory  target  than  the  iron-clad.  It 
was  litei-ally  buried  under  sand-bags,  the 
very  throats  of  the  embrasures  bemg 
closed  with  cotton-bales.  The  use  of  cot- 
ton-bales was  very  effective  as  agamst 
shot,  but  would  have  been  less  so  agamst 

shell.     The  fact  that  the  embrasuies  were 

thus   closed    was    not  known    in    Sumter 

tiU  after  the  bombardment.     It  explained 

what  was    otherwise    inexplicable.     Shot 

wonld   be   seen    to    strike    an  embrasure, 

and  the  gunner  woidd  feel  that  he  had  settled  one  gim  for  certain,  but  even 

while  he  was  receiving  the  congi-atnlations  of  his  comrades  the  supposed 

i  Tbe  non-com miaaioned  offieerB  in  Fort  Sumter  William   A.   Ham,  and  James  Cheater,  Corpornla 

•ere  Ofdnance-Sergeant  James  Kearney,  U.S.A.,  Owen  M'Oiiire,  Francia  J.  Oakea,  Charles  Bring- 

(JiUMermaHter-Sergeant  William  H.  Hammer,  let  hurst,  and    Henry  Ellerbrook;   Company  H,   let 

tl.  S.  Arlillery;   Regimental  Band,  Ist  Artillery:  Artillery:  First  Sergeant  John  Renehan,  Sergeants 

Bergeant   James    E.    Oalway,    Corporal    Andrew  James  M'Mahon,  John  Carraody,  and  John  Otto, 

Bmith;  Company  E,  let  Artillery:  First  Sergeant  Corporal  ChristopherCostolan.— Editors. 
Btigeoe  Scbeibuer,    Sergeants   Thomas   Kiman, 
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disabled  gun  would  reply.  That  the  cotton-bales  conld  not  be  seen  from 
Sumter  is  not  surprising.  The  sand-bag  casemates  which  covered  the  gons 
were  at  least  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  the  cotton-bale  shutter  was  no  doubt 
arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  like  a  portcullis  inside  the  pile  of  sand-bags. 
The  gunners  of  Sumter,  not  knowing  of  the  existence  of  these  shutters, 
directed  their  shot  either  on  the  embrasures  for  the  purpose  of  disabling 
the  enemy's  guns,  or  so  as  to  graze  the  sand-bag  parapet  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  interior  of  the  work.  The  practice  was  very  good,  but  the  effect, 
for  reasons  already  stated,  was  inconsiderable. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  four  hours,  Doubleday's  men  were  relieved  from 
the  guns  and  had  an  opportunity  to  look  about  them.  Not  a  man  was  visible 
near  any  of  the  batteries,  but  a  large  party,  apparently  of  non-combatants, 
had  collected  on  the  beach  of  Sullivan's  Island,  well  out  of  the  line  of  fire, 
to  witness  the  duel  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie.  Doubleday's  men  were 
not  in  the  best  of  temper.  They  were  irritated  at  the  thought  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  inflict  any  serious  damage  on  their  adversary,  and 
although  they  had  suffered  no  damage  in  return  they  were  dissatisfied.  The 
crowd  of  unsympathetic  spectators  was  more  than  they  could  bear,  and  two 
veteran  sergeants  determined  to  stir  them  up  a  Uttle.  For  this  purpose  they 
directed  two  42-pounders  on  the  crowd,  and,  when  no  officer  was  near,  fired. 
The  first  shot  struck  about  fifty  yards  short,  and,  bounding  over  the  heads  of 
the  astonished  spectators,  went  crashing  through  the  Moultrie  House.  The 
second  followed  au  almost  identical  course,  doing  no  damage  except  to  the 
Moultrie  House,  and  the  spectators  scampered  off  in  a  rather  undignified 
manner.  The  Moultrie  House  was  flying  a  yellow  flag  at  the  time,  and  the 
Charleston  newspapers  discoursed  upon  the  barbarity  of  firing  upon  a  hospital 
flag,  forgetting,  perhaps,  that  we  also  had  a  hospital  in  Sumter,  which  they 
treated  to  red-hot  shot  during  the  bombardment.  Of  course,  none  of  the 
officers  of  Sumter  knew  anything  about  the  two  42-pounder  shot. 

The  smoke  which  enveloped  the  Confederate  batteries  during  the  first  day, 
while  not  so  thick  as  entirely  to  obscure  them,  was  sufficiently  so  to  make 
visual  aiming  extremely  unreliable ;  and  during  the  second  day,  when  Sumter 
was  on  fire,  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  the  muzzles  of  our  own  guns.  But 
the  aiming  arrangements,  due  to  the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of  Captain 
Doubleday,  enabled  us  to  fire  with  as  much  accuracy  when  we  could  not  see 
the  object  as  when  we  could. 

Early  on  the  first  day  several  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  observed  off  the  bar, 
and  orders  were  given  to  dip  the  flag  to  them.  This  was  done,  and  the  salute 
was  returned,  but  while  our  flag  was  being  hoisted  after  the  third  dip,  a  shell 
burst  near  the  flag-staff  and  cut  the  halliards.  This  accident  put  the  flag 
beyond  our  control.  It  ran  down  until  the  kinky  halliards  jammed  in  the 
pulley  at  the  mast-head,  and  the  flag  remained  at  about  half-staff.  This  has 
been  interpreted  as  a  signal  of  distress,  but  it  was  only  an  accident.  There 
was  no  special  distress  in  Sumter,  and  no  signal  to  that  effect  was  intended. 

Major  Anderson  had  given  orders  that  only  the  casemate  batteries  should 
be  manned.    While  this  was  undoubtedly  prompted  by  a  desire  to  save  his 
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men,  it  operated  also,  in  some  degree,  to  save  the  Confederates.  Our  most  pow- 
erful batteries  and  all  our  shell  guns  were  on  the  barbette  tier,  and,  being  for- 
bidden their  use,  we  were  compelled  to  oppose  a  destructive  shell  fire  with  solid 
shot  alone.    This,  e^>ecia]ly  as  we  had  no  mortars,  was  a  great  disadvantage. 


I  jous  CAXMOox  nsuo 


Had  we  been  permitted  to  use  our  shell  guns  we  could  have  set  fire  to  the 
barracks  and  quarters  in  Moultrie ;  for,  as  it  was,  we  wrecked  them  badly  with 
sohd  shot,  although  we  could  not  see  them.  Then  the  cotton-bale  shutters  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  we  could  have  made  it  much  Uveher  generally  for 
oxa  adversaries.  This  was  so  apparent  to  the  men,  that  one  of  them  —  a  man 
Darned  Carmody  —  stole  up  on  the  ramparts  and  deliberately  fired  every  bar- 
bette gun  in  position  on  the  Moultrie  side  of  the  work.  The  guns  were  already 
loaded  and  roughly  aimed,  and  Carmody  simply  discharged  them  in  succession; 
hence,  the  effect  was  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  aim  bad  been  care- 
fully rectified.  But  Carmody's  effort  aroused  the  enemy  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger. He  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  Major  Anderson  had  determined  to  open 
his  barbette  batteries,  so  he  directed  every  gun  to  bear  on  the  barbette  tier 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  probably  behoved  that  the  vigor  of  his  fire  induced 
Major  Anderson  to  change  his  mind.  But  the  contest  was  merely  Carmody 
against  liie  Confederate  States ;  and  Carmody  had  to  back  down,  not  because 
lie  was  beaten,  but  because  he  was  unable,  single-handed,  to  reload  his  guns. 
Another  amusing  incident  in  this  line  occurred  on  the  Morris  Island  side  of 
the  tort  There,  in  the  gorge  angle,  a  ten-inch  columbiad  was  mounted,  en 
^rbette,  and  as  the  42-pounder8  of  the  casemate  battery  were  making  no 
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impression  on  the  Cumming's  Point  iron  battery,  the  two  veteran  sergeants 
who  had  surreptitiously  fired  upon  the  spectators,  as  akeady  related,  deter- 
mined to  tiy  a  shot  at  the  iron  battery  from  the  big  gun.  As  this  was  a  direct 
violation  of  orders,  caution  was  necessary.  Making  sure  that  the  major  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  that  no  oflSeers  were  near,  the  two  sergeants  stole  upstairs 
to  the  ten-inch  gun.  It  was  loaded  and  aimed  already,  they  very  well  knew, 
so  all  they  would  have  to  do  was  to  fire  it.  This  was  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds  only.  The  gun  was  fired,  and  those  in  the  secret  down  below  watched 
the  flight  of  the  shot  in  great  expectations  of  decided  results.  Unfortunately 
the  shot  missed;  not  a  bad  shot — almost  grazing  the  crest  of  the  battery — 
but  a  miss.  A  little  less  elevation,  a  very  little,  and  the  battery  would  have 
been  smashed:  so  thought  the  sergeants,  for  they  had  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  then*  gun ;  and  they  determined  to  try  a  second  shot.  The  gun  was 
reloaded,  a  feat  of  some  difficulty  for  two  men,  but  to  run  it  "  in  batteiy  ^  was 
beyond  their  powers.  It  required  the  united  efforts  of  six  men  to  throw  the 
carnage  "  in  gear,"  and  the  two  sergeants  could  not  budge  it.  Things  were 
getting  desperate  around  them.  The  secessionists  had  noticed  the  fii'st  shot, 
and  had  now  turned  every  gun  that  would  bear  on  that  ten-inch  gun.  They 
were  just  getting  the  range,  and  it  was  beginning  to  be  uncomfortable  for  the 
sergeants,  who  in  a  fit  of  desperation  determined  to  fire*  the  gun  "  as  she  was." 
The  elevating  screw  was  given  half  a  turn  less  elevation,  and  the  primer  was 
inserted  in  the  vent.  Then  one  of  the  sergeants  ran  down  the  spiral  stairs  to 
see  if  the  coast  were  clear,  leaving  his  comrade  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  lanyard,  and  lying  flat  on  the  floor.  It  was  getting 
hotter  up  there  every  second,  and  a  perfect  hurricane  of  shot  was  sweeping 
over  the  prostrate  soldier.  Human  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The 
lanyard  was  pulled  and  the  gun  was  fired.  The  other  sergeant  was  hastening 
up  the  stairway,  and  had  almost  reached  the  top,  when  he  met  the  gun  com- 
ing down,  or  at  least  trying  to.  Having  been  fired  "  from  battery,"  it  had 
recoiled  over  the  counter-hurters,  and,  turning  a  back  somersault,  had  landed 
across  the  head  of  the  staii'way.  Realizing  in  a  moment  what  had  happened, 
and  what  would  be  to  pay  if  they  were  found  out,  the  second  sergeant  crept 
to  the  head  of  the  stairway  and  called  his  comrade,  who,  scared  almost  to 
death, —  not  at  the  danger  he  was  in,  but  at  the  accident, — was  still  hugging 
the  floor  with  the  lanyard  in  his  hand.  Both  got  safely  down,  swearing 
eternal  secrecy  to  each  other;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Major  Anderson  ever 
knew  how  that  ten-inch  gun  came  to  be  dismounted.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  shot  was  a  capital  one,  stiiking  just  under  the  middle  embrasure 
of  the  iron  battery  and  half  covering  it  with  sand.  If  it  had  been  a  trifle 
higher  it  would  have  entered  the  embrasure. 

The  first  night  of  the  bombardment  was  one  of  great  anxiety.  The  fleet 
might  send  reenf orcements ;  the  enemy  might  attempt  an  assault.  Both 
would  come  in  boats ;  both  would  answer  in  English.  It  would  be  horrible 
to  fire  upon  friends ;  it  would  be  fatal  not  to  fire  upon  enemies.  The  night 
was  dark  and  chilly.  Shells  were  dropping  into  the  fort  at  regular  intervals, 
and  the  men  were  tired,  hungry,  and   out  of  temper.    Any  party  that 
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approaclied  tliat  night  would  have  been  rated  as  euemiee  Upon  general  prin- 
ciples. Fortunately  nobody  appeared;  reveille  sounded,  and  the  men  oUed 
their  appetites  with  the  fat  pork  at  the  usual  houi-  by  way  of  breakfast. 

The  second  day's  bombardment  began  at  the  same  hour  as  did  the  first ;  that 
is,  on  the  Sumter  side.  The  enemy's  mortars  had  kept  up  a  very  slow  fire  all 
night,  which  gradually  warmed  up  after  daylight  as  their  batteries  seemed  to 
awaken,  until  its  vigor  was  about  equal 
to  their  fire  of  the  day  before.  The 
fleet  was  still  off  the  bar — perhaps  wait- 
ing to  see  the  end.  Fii-e  broke  out  once 
or  twice  in  the  officei's'  quarters,  and 
was  extinguished.  It  broke  out  again 
in  several  places  at  once,  and  we  real- 
ized the  truth  and  let  the  quaiters  bum. 
They  were  firing  red-hot  shot.  This  was 
about  9  o'clock.  As  soon  as  Sumter 
was  noticed  to  be  on  fire  the  secession- 
ists increased  the  fii'e  of  their  batteries 
to  a  maximum.  In  the  perfect  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  that  beat  upon  us  from 
all  sides,  the  flag-staff  was  shot  down, 
but  the  old  tlag  was  rescued  and  nailed 
to  a  new  staff.  This,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, was  carried  to  the  ramparts  and 
lashed  to  some  chassis  piled  up  there 
for  a  traverse. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  quarters 
bum.  They  were  a  nuisance.  Built  for 
fire-proof  buildings,  they  were  not  fire-proof.  Neither  would  they  bum  up  in 
a  cheerful  way.  The  principal  cisterns  were  large  iron  tanks  immediately  under 
the  roof.  These  had  been  riddled,  and  the  quarters  below  had  been  deluged 
with  water.  Everything  was  wet  and  burned  badly,  yielding  an  amount  of 
pungent  piney  smoke  which  almost  suffocated  the  garrison. 

The  scene  inside  the  fort  as  the  fire  gained  headway  and  tlu-eatened  the 
magazine  was  an  exciting  one.  It  bad  already  reached  some  of  our  stores  of 
loaded  shells  and  shell-grenades.  These  must  be  saved  at  all  hazard.  Soldiers 
brought  their  blankets  and  covered  the  precious  projectiles,  and  thus  the  most 
ol  them  were  saved.  But  the  magazine  itself  was  in  danger.  Already  it  was 
(nil  of  smoke,  and  the  flames  were  rapidly  closing  in  upon  it.  It  was  evident 
tiiat  it  must  be  closed,  and  it  would  be  many  hours  before  it  could  be  opened 
again.  During  these  hours  the  firo  must  be  maintained  with  such  powder 
88  we  could  secui'e  outside  the  magazine.  A  number  of  barrels  were  rolled 
oot  for  this  purpose,  and  the  magazine  door — already  almost  too  hot  to 
handle — was  closed. 

It  was  the  intention  to  store  the  powder  taken  from  the  magazine  in  several 
Bale  corners,  covering  it  with  damp  soldiers'  blankets.    But  safe  comers  were 
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hard  to  find,  and  most  of  the  blankets  were  already  in  use  covering  loaded 
ahellfl.  The  fire  was  raging  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  safety  demanded  that 
the  uncovered  powder  be  thrown  overboard.  This  was  instantly  done,  and  if 
the  tide  had  been  high  we  shoidd  have  been  well  rid  of  it.  But  the  tide  was 
low,  and  the  pile  of  powder-barrels  rested  on  the  riprapping  in  front  of  the 
embrasure.  This  was  observed  by  the  enemy,  and  some  shell  guns  were 
turned  upon  the  pile,  producing  an  explosion  which  blew  the  gun  at  that 
embrasure  clear  out  of  battery,  but  did  no  further  damage. 

The  fire  had  now  enveloped  the  magazine,  and  the  danger  of  an  explosion 
was  imminent.  Powder  had  been  ean-ied  out  all  the  previous  day,  and  it  waa 
mor^'  than  likely  that 
enouKh  had  sifted 
through  the  eartridge- 
bagh  to  can-y  the  tire 
into  the  powdei- 
chainl>er.  Major  An- 
derson, his  head  erect 
as  it  on  pai-ade,  called 
the  iHi'ii  nrouiid  liiiti : 


irected  that  a  shot  be 
tired  every  five  min- 
utes; and  mentioned 
that  there  was  some 
danger  of  the  maga- 
zine exploding.  Some 
of  the  men,  as  soon  as 
they  learned  what  the 
real  dauger  was,  rushed 
to  the  door  of  the  magazine  and  hun-iedly  dug  a  trench  in  front  of  it,  which 
they  kept  fille<i  with  water  until  the  danger  was  considered  over. 

It  was  during  this  excitement  that  ex-Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas  visited  the 
fort.  It  came  the  turn  of  one  of  the  guns  ou  the  left  face  of  the  work  to 
fire, —  we  were  now  firing  once  in  five  minutes, —  and  as  the  cannoneer 
approaclied  for  the  purpose  of  loading,  he  discovered  a  man  looking  in  at  the 
embrasure.  The  man  must  have  raised  himself  to  the  level  of  the  embrasure 
by  gi-aspiug  the  sill  with  his  hands.  A  short  but  lively  altercation  ensued 
bi'tweeii  tlie  man  and  tlie  cannoneer,  the  man  pleading  to  be  taken  in  lest  he 
should  be  killed  with  his  own  shot  and  shell.  He  was  hauled  in,  Thompson, 
the  cannoneer,  first  receiving  his  sword,  to  the  point  of  which  a  white  band- 
kerchief  was  attached,  not  by  way  of  surrender,  but  for  convenience.    Once 
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inside,  the  bearer  asked  to  see  Major  Anderaon.  The  major  was  soon  on  the 
spot  and  opened  the  conversation  by  asking,  "  To  what  am  I  indebted  for 
this  visit  f  ^  The  visitor  repUed,  "  I  am  Colonel  Wigf all,  of  General  Beaure- 
gard's staff.  For  God's  sake,  Major,  let  this  thing  stop.  There  has  been 
enough  bloodshed  already."  To  which  the  major  replied,  "  There  has  been 
none  on  my  side,  and  besides,  your  batteries  are  stiU  firing  on  me."  At  which 
WigfaU  exclaimed,  "I'll  soon  stop  that,"  and  turning  to  Thompson,  who  still 
held  the  sword  under  his  arm,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  handkerchief,  "  Wave 
that  out  there."  Thompson  then  handed  the  sword  to  Wigf  all,  saying,  in  sub- 
stance, "  Wave  it  yourself."  WigfaU  received  back  his  sword  and  took  a  few 
steps  toward  the  embrasure,  when  the  major  called  him  back,  saying,  "  If  you 
desire  that  to  be  seen  you  had  bettei*  send  it  to  the  parapet."  There  was  a 
good  deal  more  said  on  the  subject  of  the  white  flag  both  by  WigfaU  and 
the  major  which  the  writer  cannot  recaU,  but  the  end  of  it  aU  was  that  a 
white  flag  was  ordered  to  be  displayed  from  the  parapet  at  the  request  of 
Colonel  WigfaU,  and  pending  negotiations  with  him,  which  was  instantly 
done,  a  hospital  sheet  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  firing  gradually 
ceased,  and  the  major  and  his  officers  and  Colonel  WigfaU  retired  into  the 
hospital  bomb-proof,  the  only  habitable  room  left.  This  was  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

WigfaU's  conference  was  not  of  long  duration.    He  left  the  fort  in  the 

small  boat  which  brought  him  from  Morris  Island,  and  which  was  manned  by 

negroes.    Shortly  after  his  departure  another  smaU  boat  from   SuUivan's 

Island,  containing  officers  in  fuU  uniform  (WigfaU  wore  citizen's  dress  with 

the  sword),  approached  the  fort.     The  officers  in  this  boat  were  very  much 

astonished  and  annoyed  at  being  warned  off  by  the  sentinel,  and  compelled 

to  show  a  white  flag  before  they  were  permitted  to  approach.    They  were 

received  by  the  officer  of  the  day,  who  apologized  for  not  meeting  them  afloat, 

saying  that  all  our  boats  had  been  destroyed  by  shot  or  burned  up.    They 

were  indignant  at  their  reception,  and  demanded  to  know  whether  or  not 

the  fort  had  surrendered.    What  was  said  in  reply  was  not  distinctly  heard 

by  the  writer,  but  it  was  beUeved  to  be  a  negative.    The  officer  then  asked 

vhat  the  white  flag  meant,  and  WigfaU's  name  was  mentioned  in  reply. 

About  this  time  Major  Anderson  made  his  appearance,  and  the  visitors,  stiU 

talking  in  an  indignant  tone,  addressed  themselves  to  him.    What  was  said 

seemed  to  be  a  repetition  of  what  had  just  been  said  to  the  officer  of  the  day. 

The  major's  repUes  were  inaudible  where  the  writer  of  this  stood,  except  when 

lie  raised  his  hand  in  a  sweeping  sort  of  gesture  in  the  direction  of  Fort 

Moultrie,  and  said,  "  Very  weU,  gentlemen,  you  can  return  to  your  batteries." 

They  did  not  return,  however,  immediately,  but  were  conducted  into  the 

hospital  where  WigfaU  had  been,  and  remained  there  some  time.    When  they 

left  we  learned  that  there  would  be  no  more  firing  untU  General  Beauregard 

liad  time  to  hear  from  his  Government  at  Montgomery. 

About  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  another  white  flag  brought  the  announce- 
ment that  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  General  Beam^egard  and  Major 
Anderson  had  been  confirmed,  and  that  we  would  leave  Fort  Sumter  the 
Mowing  day ;  which  we  did,  after  saluting  our  flag  with  fifty  guns. 
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before  the  bombardmeut  of  Sumter,  April  12th.  The  feeling  of  the  Con- 
federate authorities  was  that  a  peaceful  issue  would  finally  be  arrived  at ;  but 
liiey  had  a  fixed  determination  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  occupy  the 
fort.  They  did  not  desire  or  intend  to  take  the  initiative,  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  So  soon,  however,  as  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  authorities 
at  Washington  had  abandone<l  peaceful  views,  and  would  assert  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  General  Beauregard,  the  commander 
of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Charleston,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his 
Government  at  Montgomery,  proceeded  to  reduce  the  fort.  His  arrangements 
were  about  complete,  and  on  April  11th  he  demanded  of  Major  Anderson 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  offered  to  transport  Major  Anderson 
and  his  command  to  any  port  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  allow  him  to 
move  out  of  the  fort  ^^'ith  company  arms  and  property,  and  all  private 
property,  and  to  salute  his  flag  in  lowering  it.  This  demand  was  deliv- 
ered to  Major  Anderson  at  3:45  p.  m.,  by  two  aides  of  General  Beaui-egard, 
James  Chesnut,  Jr.,  and  myself.  At  4:30  p.m.  he  handed  us  his  reply, 
refusing  to  ticcede  to  the  demand;  but  added,  "Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not 
batter  the  fort  to  pieces  about  us,  we  shall  bo  starved  out  in  a  few  days." 

The  reply  of  Major  Anderson  was  put  in  General  Beaui-egard's  hands  at 
5:15  p.  M.,  and  he  was  also  told  of  this  informal  remark.  Anderson's  reply 
and  remark  were  communicated  to  the  Confederate  authonties  at  Montgom- 
ery.    Tlie  Secretary  of  War,  L.  P.  Walker,  replied  to  Beauregard  as  follows : 

"  Do  not  desire  needlessly  to  bombard  Port  Sumter.  If  Major  Anderson  will  state  the  time 
atwhicb,  aa  indicated  by  him,  he  will  evacuate,  and  agree  that  in  the  meantime  he  nill  not  use 
big  gosB  against  us,  unless  ours  should  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumter,  you  are  authorized 
thus  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood.  If  this,  or  its  equivalent,  be  refused,  reduce  the  fort 
u  your  judgment  decides  to  be  most  practicable." 

The  same  aides  bore  a  second  commu- 
nication to  Major  Anderson,  based  on  the 
above  instructions,  which  was  placed  in 
his  hands  at  12:45  a.  m.,  April  12th.  His 
reply  indicated  that  he  would  evacuate 
the  fort  on  the  15th,  provided  he  did  not 
in  the  meantime  receive  contradictory  in- 
structions from  his  Government,  or  addi- 
tional supplies,  but  he  declined  to  agree 
not  to  open  his  guns  upon  the  Confederate 
troops,  in  the  event  of  any  hostile  demon- 
stration on  then-  part  against  his  flag. 
Major  Anderson  made  every  possible  effort 
to  retain  the  aides  till  daylight,  making  one 
excuse  and  then  another  for  :iot  replying. 
Finally,  at  3: 15  A.M.,  he  delivered  his  reply. 
In  accordance  with  their  instructions,  the 
aides  read  it  and,  finding  it  unsatisfactory, 
gave  Major  Anderson  this  notification : 
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"Fort  Sckter,  S.  C,  April  12, 1861,  3:20  a. m.— Sir:  Byanthori^  of  Brigadier-Oenenl 
IlcMtiiroffHn)  MUunumding  the  Provisiosal  Forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  ve  have  the  hon<v 
tu  iiotiCv  vi>u  that  he  will  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter  in  one  hour  from  tfaii 
time.  Wo  Uave  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servants,  James  Chesnut, 
Jr.,  Aidt-dt-f«»>P-     Stephen  D.  Leb,  Captain  C.  f>.  Arm;/,  Aide-de-camp." 

The  bIk>vo  note  was  written  in  one  of  the  casemates  of  the  fort,  and  in  the 
nix^'iuv  of  Major  Anderson  and  several  of  his  officers.     On  receiving  it, 

he  was  much  affected.  He 
seemed  to  realize  the  full 
import  of  the  consequen- 
ces, and  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  his  position. 
Escorting  us  to  the  boat 
at  the  wharf,  be  cordially 
pressed  our  hands  in  fare- 
well, remarking,  "  If  we 
never  meet  in  this  world 
again,  God  grant  that  we 
may  meet  in  the  next." 

The  boat  containing  the 
two  aides  and  also  Boger 
A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  and 
A.  B.  Chisobu,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  were  also 
moiulioi's  of  General  Beauregard's  staff,  went  immediately  to  Fort  Johnson 
\Ut  Juiiitvf  Island,  and  the  order  to  fire  the  signal  gun  was  given  to  Captain 
UtHti'K*^  H-  James,  commanding  the  battery  at  that  point.  It  was  then  4  A.H. 
(-H)>tiiii)  James  at  once  aroused  his  command,  and  arranged  to  carry  out  the 
t»cdtii'.  II(»  was  a  great  admirer  of  Roger  A.  Pryor,  and  said  to  him,  "You 
ui'o  (ho  cHily  man  to  whom  I  would  give  up  the  honor  of  firing  the  first  gun 
Ktt  ll»i  war";  and  he  offered  to  allow  him  to  fire  it.  Pryor,  on  receiving  the 
(iffci-,  wiiH  very  much  agitated.  With  a  husky  voice  he  said,  "I  could  not  fire 
till)  llrMt  gun  of  the  war."  His  manner  was  almost  similar  to  that  of  Major 
Aiiili'rMon  as  we  left  him  a  few  moments  before  on  the  wharf  at  Fort  Sumter. 
i'H|i(aiti  Junies  would  allow  no  one  else  but  himself  to  fire  the  gun.ir 

Tim  lioat  with  the  aides  of  General  Beauregard  left  Fort  Johnson  before 
urniiigt'mt^nts  were  complete  for  the  firing  of  the  gun,  and  laid  on  its  oars, 
ulxiiit  one-third  the  distance  between  tlie  fort  and  Srmiter,  there  to  witness 
tilt'  firing  of  "the  first  gun  of  the  war"  between  the  States.  It  was  fired  from 
a  ttiii-itich  mortar  at  4:30  a.  m.,  April  12th,  1861,  Captain  James  was  a  skiU- 
ful  ofli<?er,  and  the  firing  of  the  shell  was  a  success.  It  burst  immediately 
nvcr  the  fort,  apparently  about  one  hundred  feet  above.    The  firing  of  the 


yy  When  the  star  of  Ihi:  JF'mf  ftrriveil,  on  the 
lull  »f  Juiiiiary,  the  ftnit  xhot,  aimed  H(!rosa  her 
huw,  wiiM  fired  by  G.  K.  Haynsworth.  and  the 
MXMiiiil,  ninied  directly  at  lier,  l>y  C^adet  Horlbeek. 
11  1h  claimed  that  before  tbis  date  a  hostile  ahot 


from  11  4-pounder  had  been  flred  from  Vickahnrg 
by  Horatio  Miller  at  a  pasaing  United  States  ye»- 
scl,  sitppoHed  to  bo  i^arryiDg  a  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  New  Orleans.  (See  alao  pp. 
27  and  47.)— ~ 
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ix  woke  the  echoes  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  harbor,  and  m 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  before  dawn,  that  shot  was  a  sound  of  alarm 
brought  every  soldier  in  the  harbor  to  his  feet,  and  every  man,  woman, 
hild  in  the  city 
larleston  from 
beds.    A  thrill 

through  the 
3  city.  It  was 
hat  the  Ruhi- 
'as  passed.  No 
thought  of  go- 
lome ;  unused 
-eir  ears  were 
.be  appalling 
Is,  or  the  vivid 
!S  from  the  batr 
,  they  stood 
>urs  fascinated 
hon-or.  After 
jcond  shell  the 
ent  batteries 
>d  their  fire  on 

Sumter,  and 
45  A.  m;  the  fir- 
as  general  and 
dx.     It  was   a 

foggy  mom- 

About    day- 

the  boat  with 
aides  reached 
eston,  and  they 
ted  to  General 
regard- 

rt  Smnter  did 
respond  with 
<uns  till  7:30 
rhe  firing  from 

fort,  duiing 
Qtire  bombard- 
,  was  slow 
ieliberate,  and 
;ed  with   little  ""'  *  "*'™""  '•""  ■■  '"• 

■acy.    The  firing  continued  without  intermission  during  the  12th,  and 

dowly  during  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th.     No  material  change 
noticed  till  8  a.  m.  on  the  13th,  when   the  barracks  in  Fort  Sumter 

set  on  fire  by  hot  shot  from  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie.     As  soon  as 
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this  was  discovered,  the  Confederate 
batteries  redoubled  their  efforts,  to 
prevent  the  fire  being  extinguished. 
Fort  Sumter  fired  at  little  longer  in- 
tervals, to  enable  the  garrison  to  fight 
the  flames.  This  brave  action,  under 
such  a  trying  ordeal,  aroused  great 
sympathy  and  admiration  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates  for  Major  Ander- 
son and  his  gallant  garrison ;  this 
feeling  was  shown  by  cheers  when- 
ever a  gun  was  fired  from  Sumter. 
It  was  shown  also  by  loud  reflec- 
tions on  the  "  men-of-wai"  outside 
the  harbor.  5> 

About  12:30  the  flag-staff  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  shot  down,  but  it  was 
soon  replaced.  As  soon  as  General 
Beauregard  heard  that  the  flag  was 
no  longer  flying,  he  sent  three  of  hia 
aides,  William  Porcher  Miles,  Roger 
A,  Pryor,  and  myself,  to  offer,  and 
also  to  see  if  Major  Anderson  would 
receive  or  needed,  assistance,  in  sub- 
duing the  flames  inside  the  fort.  Before  we  reached  it,  we  saw  the  United 
States  flag  again  floating  over  it,  and  began  to  return  to  the  city.  Before 
going  far,  however,  we  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  replaced  by  a  white 
flag.  We  tmiied  about  at  once  and  rowed  rapidly  to  the  fort.  We  were 
directed,  from  an  embrasure,  not  to  go  to  the  whart',  as  it  was  mined,  and 
the  fire  was  near  it.  We  were  assisted  through  an  embrasure  and  conducted 
to  Major  Anderson.  Our  mission  being  made  known  to  him,  he  replied, 
"Present  my  compliments  to  General  Beauregard,  and  say  to  him  I  thank  him 
for  his  kindness,  but  need  no  assistance."  He  further  remarked  that  he  hoped 
the  worst  was  over,  that  the  fire  had  settled  over  the  magazine,  and,  as  it  had 
not  exploded,  he  thought  the  real  danger  was  about  over.  Continuing,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  do  I  understand  you  come  direct  from  General  Beauregard  T" 
The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  said,  "  Why  !  Colonel  Wigfall  has 
just  been  here  as  an  aide  too,  and  by  authority  of  General  Beauregard,  and 
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^  These  vessels,  part  of  tiio  second  cx{>editiuii 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  were  the  Baltic  (no 
guns),  the  Paaare  (8  9-inch  giins),  niiil  the  Harriet 
Lam  (1  K-itich  gun  and  4  32-pouiidcra).  The 
Pocahontas  did  not  arrive  till  the  nftemoon  of  the 
13th.  The  expedition  was  in  charge  of  Captain 
Quatftvue  V.  Fox  {afterward  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy),  who  had  visited  the  fort  ou  tiie  iilst  of 
March.  It  had  been  understood  between  Secre- 
tary Welles  and  Captain  Fox  llmt  the  movement 
Hhonld  be  supported  by  the  I'owkalaa  ( I   11-inch 


anil  10  9-inch  guns)  ;  but,  unknown  to  Mr,  Wellen 
and  perhaps  without  full  underst-anding  of  this 
plan.  President  Lincoln  had  consented  to  the 
dispatch  of  the  ship  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickena, 
forwhi<>h  destination  it  had  sailed  from  New  York, 
April  6th,  undor  command  of  Lieutenant  David 
D.  Porter.  This  conflict  of  plans  deprived  Captain 
Fox  of  the  ship  which  he  calls  the  "fightjng 
portion"  of  his  fleet;  and  to  this  circamstanea 
he  attributed  the  faUure  of  the  expeditiou. 

Editors. 
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jposed  the  same  terms  of  evacuation  offered  on  the  11th  instant."  We 
brmed  the  major  that  we  were  not  authorized  to  offer  tenns ;  that  we  were 
■ect  from  General  Beauregard,  and  that  Colonel  Wigfall,  although  an  aide- 
•camp  to  the  general,  had  been  detached,  and  had  not  seen  the  general  for 
reral  days.  Major  Anderson  at  onoe  stated,  "  There  is  a  misunderstanding 
my  part,  and  I  will  at  once  run  up  my  flag  and  open  flre  again."  After  con- 
Itation,  we  requested  him  not  to  do  so,  until  the  matter  was  explained  to 
■neral  Beaui-egard,  and  requested  Major  Anderson  to  reduce  to  writing  his 
derstanding  with  Colonel  Wigfall,  which  he  did.  However,  before  we 
t  the  fort,  a  boat  arrived  from  Charleston,  bearing  Major  D.  R.  Jones, 
ristant  adjutant-general  oix  General  Beauregard's  staff,  who  offered  sub- 
.ntially  the  same  terms  to  Major  Anderson  as  those  offered  on  the  11th,  and 
o  by  Colonel  Wigfall,  and  which  were  now  aeoepted, 

rhus  fell  Fort  Sumter,  April  13tb,  1861.  At  this  time  fire  was  still  raging  in 
i  barracks,  and  settling  steadily  over  the  magazine.  All  egress  was  cut  off 
lept  through  the  lower  embrasm*es.  Many  shells  from  the  Confederate  bat- 
188,  which  had  fallen  in  the  fort  and  ha<i  not  exploded,  as  well  as  the  hand- 
mades  used  for  defense,  were  exploding  as  they  were  reached  by  the  fire.  The 
nd  was  driving  the  heat  and  smoke  down  into  the  fort  and  into  the  case- 
ites,  almost  causing  suffocation.  Major  Anderson,  his  officers,  and  men  were 
lekened  by  smoke  and  cinders,  and  showed  signs  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
•m  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed. 

[t  was  soon  discovered,  by  conversation,  that  it  was  a  bloodless  battle ;  not  a 
in  had  been  killed  or  seriously  wounded  on  either  side  during  the  entire  bom- 
rdment  of  nearly  forty  hours.  Congratulations  were  exchanged  on  so  happy 
■esult.  Major  Anderson  stated  that  he  had  instructed  his  officers  only  to 
3  on  the  batteries  and  forts,  and  not  to  fire  on  private  property. 
The  t«rms  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Beauregard  were  generous,  and 
ire  appreciated  by  Major  Anderson.  The  garrison  was  to  embark  on  the 
th,  after  running  up  and  saluting  the  United'  States  flag,  and  to  be  carried 
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to  the  United  States  fleet.  A  soldier  killed  dm-ing  the  salute  was  buried 
inside  the  fort,  the  new  Confederate  garrison  uncovering  during  the  impres- 
sive ceremonies.  Major  Anderson  and  his  command  left  the  harbor,  bearing 
with  them  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.  J  It  waa 
conceded  tliat  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  soldier  holding  a  most  delicate  trust. 
This  fii-st  bombardment  of  Sumter  was  but  its  "  baptism  of  fire."  During 
subsequent  attacks  by  land  and  water,  it  was  battered  by  the  heaviest  Union 
artillery.  Its  walls  were  completely  crushed,  but  the  tons  of  iron  projectiles 
imbedded  in  its  ruins  added  strength  to  the  ina<;cessible  mass  that  suiTOunded 
it  and  made  it  impregnable.  It  was  never  taken,  but  the  operations  of  Gen- 
ei-al  Sherman,  after  his  march  to  the  sea,  compelled  its  evacuation,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  again  raised  over  it,  April  14th,  1865.  f 

<Blakely  gun,  nbicb  arriveil  from  Liverpool  April 
Htli,  Captaiu  J.  P.  Thomas ;  a  4a-pouiider8,  Liea- 
teaant  T.  Sumter  BrownQeld;  and  3  lO-iDcb 
mortars,  LieutenantH  C.  R.  Holmes  and  N.  Arm- 
atrong)  and  the  SUrrens  Inm-ciaA  Jtatterg  (3  8-incb 
columbiade),  Captain  Georgo  B.  Cuthbert,  Lieu- 
tenant G.  L.  Bnist;  Trapier  Battery  (3  10-Inch 
mortars),  Captain  J.  Oadeden  King,  Lieutenants 
W.  D.  H.  Kirkwood,  J.  P.  Stroheuker,  A.  M.  Huger, 
and  E.  L.  Parker. 

James  IsiuUID,  Major  N.  Q.  Evans  commanding; 
Fort  Jokasoa  (battery  of  24-pounders),  Captain 
Georf;e  S.  James ;  Mortar  Battery,  Lieutenants  W. 
H.  Gibbes.  H.  8.  Parley,  J.  E.  McP.  Washington, 
and  T,  B.  Hayne;  Upper  Battery  (2  10-inoh  taot- 
toTfi),  Lower  Battery  (2  10-inch  mortars).  Captain 
S.  0.  Thayer. — Editors. 

J  Under  an  order  from  Secretary  Stanton,  the 
same  flag  that  was  lowered,  April  14th,  1861, 
was  raised  again  over  Sumter,  by  Major  (then 
General)  Anderson,  on  April  14th,  1805,  the  d»y 
President  Lincoln  was  shot.  Of  Major  Anderson's 
former  ofBcers,  Generals  Abnor  Doubleday  and 
Norman  J.  Hall  and  Chaplain  Matthias  Harris 
were  present.  The  Bev,  Henry  Ward  Beechsr 
dellTered  an  oration,  and  other  prominent  anti- 
slavery  men  attended  the  ceremony, — Editorb. 


4  The  officers,  under  Oenersl  Beauregard,  of 
the  batteries  smronnding  Fort  Sumter  were : 

Sullivan's  Island,  Brigadier-General  R.  G.  M. 
Dunovant  commandiiig,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ros- 
well  S.  Ripley,  eommanding  the  artillery ;  Fire^un 
Battery  (east  of  Fort  Mooltrie),  Captain  S.  Y. 
Tupi>er;  Hafflt  ChariTiel  Battery  (2  guns)  and  Mor- 
tar Battery  No.  2  (2  10-inoh  mortars),  Captain 
William  Butler,  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Huguenin;  Fort 
Moultrie  (30  guns),  CapUin  W.  R.  Calbonn :  con- 
sisting of  Channel  Battery,  Lieutenants  Thomas 
U.  Wagner,  Preston,  and  Sitgreaves,  Sumter 
Battery,  Lieutenants  Alfred  Rhett  and  John 
Mitchell,  and  Oblique  Battery,  Lieuteuant  C.  W, 
Parker;  Mortar  £attery  No.  1  (2  10-inah  mortars) 
and  Ertfitade  Battery  (4  guns),  Captain  James  H. 
Hallonquist,  Lieutenants  F lemming,  Jacob  Valen- 
tine, and  B.  B.  Burnet;  the  Point  Battery  {1  I)-inch 
Dahlgren)  and  the  Floating  Inm-etad  Bating  (2 
42'pounderB  and  2  32-poQuders),  Captain  John  R. 
Samilton  and  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Yates;  the 
^otin(PJe(uiiii(Battory{210-incbmortars), Captain 
Robert  Martin,  Lieutenant  George  N.  Reynolds. 

MoHKia  iBLAiiD,  Brigadier-General  James  Simons 
commanding,  Lientenant-Colonel  Wilmot  G.  De 
Sausaure,  commanding  the  artillery :  Major  P.  F. 
tnding    Cummin^g   Point    Battery 
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BY  A.  R.  CHI80LM,  COLONEL,  C.  8.  A. 

VERY  soon  after  Major  Robert  Anderson  moved  with  his  command  into 
Fort  Sumter  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Governor  Francis  W.  Pickens  sent 
James  Fraser,  of  the  Charleston  Light  Dragoons,  to  me  at  my  plantation, 
fifty  miles  south  of  Charleston,  with  the  request  that  I  would  assist  with  my 
negroes  in  constructing  batteries  on  Morris  Island.  Taking  my  own  negro 
men  and  others  from  the  plantation  of  my  uncle,  Robert  Chisolm,  and  that 
of  Nathaniel  Heyward,  I  was  engaged  in  this  work  when  General  Beauregard 
aiTived  to  take  command,  I  then  informed  the  governor  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  General  Beauregard  to  have  an  aide-de-camp  who  was  familiar 
with  the  harbor  and  with  boating;  that  I  was  the  owner  of  a  large  six-oared  boat 
and  six  superior  oarsmen,  that  were  at  his  service  free  of  cost.  I  was  thereupon 
commissioned  lieutenant- colonel,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Beam'egard. 

Having  visited  Fort  Sumter  five  times  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  once  after 
the  surrender,  I  became  well  acquainted  with  most  of  its  officers.  During  a 
visit  in  company  with  Captain  Samuel  W.  Ferguson,  the  officers  jokingly 
complained  of  being  short  of  cigars  and  like  luxmdes.  With  General  Beau- 
regard's approval,  the  next  time  duty  called  us  to  the  fort  we  presented  them 
with  several  cases  of  claret  and  boxes  of  cigars. 

April  12th,  1861,  I  visited  the  fort  in  company  with  James  Chesnut,  Jr., 
and  Captain  Stephen  D.  Lee  with  the  demand  for  its  surrender,  and  heard 
Major  Anderson  say  in  conversation  with  us,  "  I  shall  await  the  first  shot,  and 
if  you  do  not  batter  us  to  pieces  we  shall  be  starved  out  in  a  few  days.''  These 
words  being  communicated  to  General  Beauregard,  we  were  again  sent  to  the 
fort,  arriving  there  about  1 :  30  a.  m.,  April  12th.  After  waiting  nearly  two  hours 
for  a  reply,  we  sent  word  to  Major  Anderson  that  our  orders  did  not  admit  of 
our  waiting  any  longer.  He  ^ame  to  where  we  were  in  the  guard-room,  and 
informed  us  "  that  we  had  twice  fired  on  his  flag,  and  that  if  we  did  so  again 
he  would  open  his  fire  on  our  batteries."  Under  our  instructions  this  reply 
admitted  of  no  other  answer  than  the  one  dated  April  12th,  1861,  3 :  20  A.  M. 
[see  page  76],  which  was  dictated  by  Chesnut,  written  by  Lee,  and  copied  by 
me.  Roger  A.  Pryor  was  with  us  on  the  second  visit,  but  did  not  enter  the  fort, 
giving  me  as  a  reason  that  his  State,  Virginia,  had  not  yet  seceded.  For 
the  same  reason  he  declined  to  fire  the  signal  shot.  Moreover,  I  believe  he 
was  then  a  member  of  Congress,  and  may  have  been  unwilling  to  compro- 
mise himself. 

The  facts  of  the  suiTcnder  of  Fort  Simiter  to  ex-Senator  Wigf all  are  these : 
General  Beauregard,  seeing  the  fort  on  fire,  sent  me  with  a  note  to  General 
James  Simons,  commanding  on  Morris  Island,  in  which  he  directed  him,  if  he 
could  do  so  without  risk  to  his  command,  to  offer  assistance  in  extinguishing 
the  fire.  I  passed  down  between  Fort  Sumter  and  our  batteries ;  delivering 
my  dispatches,  I  volunteered  to  go  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  offer  was  accepted. 
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Colonel  Wigf  all,  of  Texas,  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  While  bringing  my 
boat  from  its  moorings  in  a  creek,  Wigfall,  who  was  very  much  excited, 
jumped  into  a  small  sMflf.  The  flag  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  shot  away, 
reappeared,  and  Wigfall  was  ordered  to  return,  but  he  was  out  of  hearing.  I 
was  ordered  to  return,  and  obeyed.  Colonel  Wigfall  climbed  through  an 
embrasure,  and,  assuming  authority  from  General  Beauregard,  called  upon 
Major  Anderson  to  surrender.  Major  Anderson  did  not  realize  the  unauthor- 
ized nature  of  Wigfall's  mission  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Stephen  D.  Lee, 
William  Porcher  Miles,  and  Eoger  A.  Pryor  with  an  offer  direct  from  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  similar  to  the  one  General  Simons  was  authorized  to  make. 
Major  Anderson  was  about  to  renew  the  action,  when  Major  David  R. 
Jones  aiTived  with  the  offer  of  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  which  were 
virtually  almost  anything  that  Anderson  might  ask,  in  order  that  we  might 
get  possession  before  the  fleet  could  reenforce  and  provision  the  garrison. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  Major  Anderson  should  not  have 
surrendered  when  he  did.    The  fire  only  consumed  the  officers'  and  men's 
quarters;  the  two  magazines  were  uninjured,  only  one  man  had  been  wounded, 
the  walls  were  secure,  and  he  still  had  provisions  which  would  have  sustained 
his  small  command  until  the  fleet  could  both  have  provisioned  and  reenf orced 
him.     I  was  present  with  Captain  Hartstene  during  the  evacuation,  and  was 
astonished  to  see  barrels  of  pork\  being  rolled  out  and  shipped  on  board  the 
Isabelj  the  steamer  furnished  by  General  Beauregard  to  transport  Anderson's 
men  to  the  fleet.    My  duty  often  required  that  I  should  pass  Fort  Simater 
and  our  guard-boats  at  night  to  visit  Hartstene,  who  commanded  the  poor 
boats  we  used.    I  was  rarely  seen  and  had  such  a  contempt  for  om*  guards 
that  on  one  occasion,  having  a  strong  tide  in  my  favor,  we  did  not  halt  when 
shots  were  fired  at  us.    In  fact,  we  were  seldom  seen  until  close  to  the  guards 
of  the  boat  we  sought.    Captain  Hartstene  was  well  aware  how  easy  it  was  to 
pass  to  Fort  Sumter  and  expressed  to  me  his  uneasiness  on  this  point;  in  fact, 
one  bold  officer  in  command  of  a  navy  barge,  armed  with  a  boat  howitzer, 
could  have  easily  cleared  the  way  for  a  hundred  barges  with  men  and  sup- 
plies to  pass  to  the  fort.    The  night  but  one  previous  to  the  surrender  was 
verv  dark.    I  was  ordered  to  Hartstene  between  the  fort  and  the  fleet  in  the 
main  ship-channel,  and  my  boat  touched  his  guards  before  it  was  seen.  Later 
in  the  war,  when  Beauregard  defended  the  fort,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in 
Hs  command  pronounced  the  work  untenable.    Beauregard  then  informed 
me  that  if  necessary  he  would  go  there  and  hold  the  fort  with  his  staff;  that 
on  no  condition  would  he  consent  to  give  it  up  to  General  GUlmore.    It  was 
after  this  that  General  (then  Major)  Stephen  EUiott  made  his  gallant  defense 
of  the  ruins ;  when,  with  the  exception  of  some  guns  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  casemate  facing  Fort  Moultrie,  but  one  small  gun  remained  mounted, 
and  that  was  pointed  toward  the  city,  being  used  merely  to  fire  the  salutes. 

\  Captain  J.  G.  Foster  in  his  report  says  that  the  the  fort,  but  with  plenty  of  cartridges  [referring  to 

wpply  of  bread  in  Sumter  failed  April  10th,  and  the  lack  of  material  for  cartridge-bags]  the  men 

^t  the  last  of  the  damaged  rice  was  served  at  would  have  cheerfully  fought  five  or  six  days,  and, 

^^eakfast  on  the  13th.  *'  The  want  of  provisions,**  if  necessary,  much  longer,  on  pork  alone,  of  which 

he  adds,  "  would  soon  have  oaused  the  snrrenderof  we  had  a  sufficient  supply." —  Editors. 
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THE  wonderful  outburet  of  national  feeling  in  the  North  in  the  spring  of 
1861  has  always  been  a  thriUing  and  almost  supernatural  thing  to  those 
who  participated  in  it.  The  classic  myth  that  the  resistless  terror  which  some- 
times unaccountably  seized  upon  an  army  was  the  work  of  the  god  Pan  might 
seem  to  have  its  counterpai-t  in  the  work  of  a  national  divinity  rousing  a 
whole  people,  not  to  terror,  but  to  a  sublime  enthusiasm  of  sdf-devotion. 
To  picture  it  as  a  whole  is  impossible.  A  new  generation  can  only  approxi- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the'feelings  of  that  time  by  studying  in  detail  some  sep- 
arate scenes  of  the  drama  that  had  a  continent  for  its  stage.  The  writer  can 
only  tell  what  happened  under  his  eye.  The  like  was  happening  everywhere 
from  Maine  to  Kansas.     What  is  told  is  simply  a  type  of  the  rest.  J 

On  Friday,  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1861,.the  Senate  of  Ohio  was  in  session, 
trying  to  go  on  in  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  business,  but  with  a  sense  of 
anxiety  and  strain  which  was  caused  by  the  troubled  condition  of  national 


J  In  tbose  opetiiiig  days  of  the  war,  the  Natiooal 
OoTerament  scorned  for  tlio  momeat  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  goverumenta  of  the  States.  A  rev- 
olution in  the  Beeediug  South  had  halt  destroyed 
the  national  le^slature,  and  the  Dational  executive 
was  left  without  a  treasury,  without  an  army,  and 
without  law3  adequate  to  create  these  at  once.  At 
no  time  since  the  thirteen  colonies  declared  their 
independence  have  the  State  governors  and  the 
State  legislators  found  so  important  a  fiehl  of  duty 
as  then.  Alittlo  hesitation,  a  little  lukewarmness, 
would  have  ended  all.  Then  it  was  that  the  in- 
tense zeal  and  high  spirit  of  Oovernor  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts  led  all  New  England,  and  was  ready 
to  lead  the  nation,  as  the  men  o(  Concord  and  Lex- 


ington had  led  in  1T75.  Then  it  was  that  Oot- 
emor  Morton  of  Indiana  came  to  the  front  with  a 
masculine  energy  and  burly  weight  of  character 
and  of  will  which  was  typical  of  the  force  which 
the  Great  West  could  throw  into  the  Btmggle. 

Ohio  was  so  situated  with  regard  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  that  the  keystone  of  the  Union 
might  be  snid  to  be  now  west  of  the  mooutains. 
Governor  Dennison  mediated,  like  the  atateBtnan 
he  was,  between  East  and  West;  and  Tod  and 
Brough,  following  him  by  the  will  of  the  people 
in  votes  that  ran  up  to  majorities  of  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  gave  that  vigorous  support  to  Mr. 
I'incoln  which  showed  the  earnest  nationality  of 
the  "  war  Democrats  "  of  that  day.  —  J.  D.  C. 
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affairs.  The  passage  of  "  ordinances  of  secession  "  by  one  after  another  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  even  the  assembhng  of  a  provisional  Confederate  govern- 
ment at  Montgomeiy,  had  not  wholly  destroyed  the  hope  that  some  peaceful 
way  out  of  oui"  troubles  would  be  found ;  yet  the  gathering  of  an  army  on  the 
sands  opposite  Fort  Sumter  was  really  war,  and  if  a  hostile  gun  were  fired,  we 
knew  it  would  mean  the  end  of  all  effort  at  arrangement.  Hoping  almost 
against  hope  that  blood  would  not  be  shed,  and  that  the  pageant  of  military 
array  and  of  a  secession  government  would  pass  by,  we  tried  to  give  our 
thoughts  to  business;  but  there  was  no  heart  in  it,  and  the  "morning 
hour  ^  lagged,  for  we  could  not  work  in  earnest,  and  we  were  unwilling  to 
adjourn. 

Suddenly  a  senator  came  in  from  the  lobby  in  an  excited  way,  and,  catch- 
ing the  chairman's  eye,  exclaimed,  "Mr.  President,  the  telegraph  announces  that 
the  secessionists  are  bombarding  Fort  Sumter !  ^  There  was  a  solemn  and 
painful  hush,  but  it  was  broken  in  a  moment  by  a  woman's  shrill  voice  from 
the  spectators'  seats,  crying,  "  Glory  to  God ! "  It  startled  every  one,  almost 
as  if  the  enemy  were  in  the  midst.  But  it  was  the  voice  of  a  radical  friend  of 
the  slave,  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  public  agitation,  believed 
that  only  through  blood  could  his  freedom  be  won,  and  who  had  shouted  the 
fierce  cry  of  joy  that  the  question  had  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
sword.  With  most  of  us,  the  gloomy  thought  that  civil  war  had  begun  in 
oui'  own  land  overshadowed  everything  else ;  this  seemed  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  any  good, —  a  scourge  to  be  borne  only  in  preference  to  yielding 
vhat  was  to  us  the  very  groundwork  of  our  republicanism,  the  right  to 
enforce  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  through  the  election  of 
President  and  Congress. 

The  next  day  we  learned  that  Major  Anderson  had  surrendered,  and  the 
telegraphic  news  from  all  the  Northern  States  showed  plain  evidence  of  a 
popular  outburst  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  following  a  brief  moment  of  dis- 
may. That  was  the  period  when  the  flag — The  Flag — flew  out  to  the 
wind  from  every  housetop  in  our  great  cities,  and  when,  in  New  York, 
wildly  excited  crowds  marched  the  streets  demanding  that  the  suspected 
or  the  lukewarm  should  show  the  symbol  of  nationality  as  a  committal  to 
the  country's  cause.  He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us,  was  the  deep, 
instinctive  feeling. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Key  of  Cincinnati,  5^  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Senate,  and 
at  an  early  hour  moved  an  adjournment  to  the  following  Tuesday,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  the  senators  might  have  the  opportunity  to  go  home  and 
consult  their  constituents  in  the  perilous  crisis  of  public  affairs.    No  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  adjournment,  and  the  representatives  took  a  similar 
tecess.    All  were  in  a  state  of  most  anxious  suspense, — the  Eepublicans  to 
know  what  initiative  the  Administration  at  Washington  would  take,  and 
the  Democrats  to  determine  what  course  they  should  follow  if  the  President 
should  call  for  troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

$  Afterward  aide-de-camp  and  acting  judge-advocate  on  Oeneral  McClellan's  staff. 
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Before  we  met  again,  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  and  call  for  75,000  men  for 
three  months'  service  had  been  issued,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  forgetting  all  party  distinctions,  answered  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
swept  politicians  off  their  feet.  When  we  met  again  on  Tuesday  morning, 
Judge  Key,  taking  my  arm  and  pacing  the  floor  outside  the  railing,  broke  out 
impetuously,  "Mr.  Cox,  the  people  have  gone  stark  mad!"  —  "I  knew  they 
would  if  a  blow  were  sti'uck  against  the  flag,"  said  I,  reminding  him  of  some 
previous  conversations  we  had  had  on  the  subject.  He,  with  most  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  day,  partly  by  sympathy  with  the  overwhelming  current  of 
public  opinion,  and  partly  by  the  reaction  of  their  own  hearts  against  the 
theories  which  had  encouraged  the  secessionists,  determined  to  support  the 
war  measm*es  of  the  Government  and  to  make  no  factious  opposition  to 
such  State  legislation  as  might  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  Federal 
Administration. 

The  attitude  of  Mi\  Key  is  only  a  type  of  many  others,  and  marks  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  time.  On  the  8th  of  January  the  usual 
Democratic  convention  and  celebration  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  had 
taken  place,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  had  been  passed,  in  which,  professing 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  "  200,000  Democrats  of  Ohio,"  the  convention  had 
very  significantly  intimated  that  this  vast  organization  of  men  would  be  found 
in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  put  down  secession  until  the  demands  of  the 
South  in  respect  to  slavery  were  complied  with.  A  few  days  afterward  I  was 
returning  to  Columbus  from  my  home  in  Trumbull  county,  and  meeting  upon 
the  railway  train  with  David  Tod,  then  an  active  Democratic  politician,  but 
afterward  one  of  our  loyal  "  war  governors,"  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
action  of  the  convention  which  had  just  adjourned.  Mr.  Tod  and  I  were  per- 
sonal friends  and  neighbors,  and  I  freely  expressed  my  surprise  that  the  con- 
vention should  have  committed  itself  to  what  must  be  interpreted  as  a  threat 
of  insm-rection  in  the  North,  if  the  Administration  should,  in  opposing  seces- 
sion by  force,  follow  the  example  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  whose  honor  they  had 
assembled.  He  rather  vehemently  reasserted  the  substance  of  the  resolution, 
saying  that  we  Eepublicans  would  find  the  200,000  Ohio  Democrats  in  front 
of  us,  if  we  attempted  to  cross  the  Ohio  River.  My  answer  was, "  We  will  give 
up  the  contest  if  we  cannot  carry  your  200,000  over  the  heads  of  you  leaders." 

The  result  proved  how  hollow  the  party  assertions  had  been,  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  say,  how  superficial  was  the  hold  of  such  doctrines  upon  the  mass  of 
men  in  a  great  political  organization.  At  the  first  shot  from  Beauregard's 
guns  in  Charleston  Harbor  these  men  crowded  to  the  recruiting  stations  to 
enlist  for  the  defense  of  the  national  flag  and  the  national  union.  It  was  a 
popular  ton-ent  which  no  leaders  could  resist ;  but  many  of  these  should  be 
credited  with  the  same  patriotic  impulse,  and  it  made  them  nobly  oblivious 
of  party  consistency.  A  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  Sumter,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  passed  through  Columbus  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and,  in  response 
to  the  calls  of  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  people,  spoke  to  them  from  the  win- 
dow of  his  bedroom  in  the  hot^l.  There  had  been  no  thought  for  any  of  the 
common  surroundings  of  a  public  meeting.    There  were  no  torches,  no  music. 
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A  dark  mass  of  men  filled  full  the  dimly  lit  street,  and  called  for  Douglas 
with  an  earnestness  of  tone  wholly  different  from  the  enthusiasm  of  common 
political  gatherings.  He  came  half-dressed  to  his  window,  and,  without  any 
light  near  him,  spoke  solemnly  to  the  people  upon  the  terrible  crisis  which 
had  come  upon  the  nation.  Men  of  all  parties  were  there :  his  own  followera 
to  get  some  light  as  to  their  duty ;  the  Breckinridge  Democrats  ready,  most  of 
them,  repentantly  to  follow  a  Northern  leader  now  that  their  Southern  asso- 
ciates were  in  armed  opposition  to  the  Government ;  the  Republicans  eager  to 
know  whether  so  potent  an  influence  was  to  be  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  the 
nation.  I  remember  well  the  serious  solicitude  with  which  I  listened  to  his  open- 
ing sentences  as  I  leaned  against  the  railing  of  the  State  House  park,  trying 
in  vain  to  see  more  than  a  dim  outline  of  the  man  as  he  stood  at  the  unlighted 
window.  Hie  deep,  sonorous  tones  rolled  down  through  the  darkness  from 
above  us,  an  earnest,  measiu'ed  voice,  the  more  solemn,  the  more  impressive, 
because  we  could  not  see  the  speaker,  and  it  came  to  us  literally  as  "  a  voice 
in  the  night," — the  night  of  our  country's  unspeakable  trial.  There  was  no 
uncertainty  in  his  tone ;  the  Union  must  be  preserved  and  the  insurrection  must 
be  crushed ;  he  pledged  his  hearty  support  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  in 
doing  this ;  other  questions  must  stand 
aside  till  the  national  authority  should 
be  everywhere  recognized.  I  do  not 
think  we  greatly  cheered  him, — it  was, 
rather,  a  deep  Amen  that  went  up 
from  the  crowd.  "We  went  home 
breathing  more  freely  in  the  assur- 
ance we  now  felt  that,  for  a  time  at 
least,  no  organized  opposition  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  policy  of 
coercion  could  be  formidable  in  the 
North. 

Yet  the  situation  hung  upon  ua  like 
a  nightmare.  Garfield  and  I  were  lodg- 
ing together  at  the  time,  our  wives 
being  kept  at  home  by  family  cares, 
and  when   we    reached    our    sitting- 
room,  after  an  evening  session  of  the 
Senate,  we  often  found  ourselves  in- 
voluntarily groaning,  "Civil  war  in 
our  land ! "    The  shame,  the  folly,  the 
outrage,  seemed  too  great  to  believe, 
and  we  half  hoped  to  wake  from  it  as 
from  a  dream.     Among  the  painful  remembrances  of  those  days  is  the  ever- 
present  weight  at  the  heart  which  never  left  me  till  I  found  relief  in  the 
active  duties  of  camp  life  at  the  close  of  the  month.     I  went  about  my 
duties  (and  I  am  sure  most  of  those  with  whom  I  associated  did  the  same)  with 
tie  half-choking  sense  of  a  grief  I  dared  not  think  of :  like  one  who  is 
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dragging  himself  to  the  ordinary  labors  of  life  from  some  tenible  wid 
recent  bereavement. 

We  talked  of  om-  personal  duty,  and  though  both  Garfield  and  myself  had 
young  families,  we  were  agreed  that  our  activity  in  the  organization  and  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  party  made  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Government 
by  militaiy  service  come  peculiarly  home  to  us.  He  was,  for  the  moment, 
somewhat  trammeled  by  his  half-clerical  position,  but  he  very  soon  cut  the 
fcnot.  My  own  path  seemed  unmistakably  plain.  He,  more  careful  for  his 
friend  than  for  himself,  urged  upon  me  his  doubts  whether  my  physical 
strength  was  equal  to  tlie  strain  that  would  be  put  upon  it.  "  I,"  said  he,  "  am 
1^  and  strong,  and  if  my  relations  to  the  church  and  the  college  can  be 
loosened,  I  shall  have  no  excuse  for  not  enlisting ;  but  you  are  slender  and 
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will  break  down.''  It  is  tnie  I  then  looked  slender  for  a  man  six  feet  high  ; 
yet  I  had  confidence  in  the  elasticity  of  my  constitution,  and  the  result  justi- 
fied me,  while  it  also  showed  how  liable  one  is  to  mistake  in  such  things. 
Garfield  found  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  weakness  of  the  alimentary  system, 
which  broke  him  down  on  every  campaign  in  which  he  served,  and  led  to  his 
retiring  from  the  army  at  the  close  of  1863.  My  own  health,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  strengthened  by  outdoor  Ufe  and  exposure,  and  I  served  to  the 
end  with  growing  physical  vigor. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  troops,  the  existing  laws  made  it 
necessary  that  these  should  be  fully  organized  and  officered  by  the  several 
States.  Then,  the  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  bear  the  burden  of  war 
expenditures,  and,  till  Congress  could  assemble,  the  President  was  forced  to 
rely  on  the  States  for  means  to  equip  and  transport  their  own  men.  This 
threw  upon  the  governors  and  legislatures  of  the  loyal  States  responsibilities 
of  a  kind  whoUy  unprecedented.  A  long  period  of  profound  peace  had 
made  every  military  organization  seem  almost  farcical.  A  few  inde- 
pendent companies  formed  the  merest  shadow  of  an  army,  and  the  State 
militia  proper  was  only  a  nominal  thing.  It  happened,  however,  that  I  held 
a  commission  as  brigadier  in  this  State  militia,  and  my  intimacy  with 
Gk)vemor  Dennison  led  him  to  call  upon  me  for  such  assistance  as  I  could 
render  in  the  first  enrollment  and  organization  of  the  Ohio  quota.  Ari'ang- 
ing  to  be  called  to  the  Senate  chamber  when  my  vote  might  be  needed,  I 
s;ave  my  time  chiefly  to  such  military  matters  as  the  governor  appointed. 
^though,  as  I  have  said,  my  military  commission  had  been  a  nominal  thing, 
ind  in  fact  I  had  never  worn  a  uniform,  I  had  not  wholly  neglected  theoretic 
:)reparation  for  such  work.  For  some  years,  the  possibility  of  a  war  of  seces- 
lion  had  been  one  of  the  things  which  were  forced  upon  the  thoughts  of 
reflecting  people,  and  I  had  given  some  careful  study  to  such  books  of  tactics 
uid  of  strategy  as  were  within  easy  reach.  I  had  especially  been  led  to  read 
military  history  with  critical  care,  and  had  carried  away  many  valuable  ideas 
5rom  that  most  useful  means  of  military  education.  I  had,  therefore,  some 
Qotion  of  the  work  before  us,  and  could  approach  its  problems  with  less  loss 
Df  time,  at  least,  than  if  I  had  been  wholly  ignorant. 

My  commission  as  brigadier-general  in  the  Ohio  quota  in  national  service 

was  dated  the  23d  of  April.    Just  about  the  same  time  Captain  George  B. 

McCleUan  was  requested  by  Governor  Dennison  to  come  to  Columbus  for 

consultation,  and,  by  the  governor's  request,  I  met  him  at  the  railway  station 

and  took  him  to  the  State  House.    I  think  Mr.  Lars  Anderson  (brother  of 

Hajor  Eobert  Anderson)  and  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  of  Cincinnati  were  with 

liim.    The  intimation  had  been  given  me  that  he  would  probably  be  made 

major-general  of  the  Ohio  contingent,  and  this,  naturally,  made  me  scan 

him   closely.    He  was  rather  under  the  medium  height,  but  museularly 

formed,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  well-poised  head,  active  and  gi'acef ul  in 

motion.    His  whole  appearance  was  quiet  and  modest,  but  when  drawn  out 

lie  showed  no  lack  of  confidence  in  himself.    He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 

traveliag  dress  and  wore  a  narrow-rimmed  soft  felt  hat.    In  short,  he  seemed 
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what  he  was,  a  railway  superintendent  in  his  business  clothes.  At  the  time, 
his  name  was  a  good  deal  associated  with  Beauregard's,  and  they  were  spoken 
of  as  young  men  of  similar  standing  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  and 
great  things  were  expected  of  them  both  because  of  then*  scientific  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  though  McClellan  had  been  in  civil  life  for  some  years. 
McClellan's  report  on  the  Crimean  war  was  one  of  the  few  important 
memoirs  our  old  army  had  produced,  and  was  valuable  enough  to  give  a  just 
reputation  for  comprehensive  understanding  of  military  organization,  and 
the  promise  of  ability  to  conduct  the  operations  of  an  army. 

I  was  present  at  the  interview  which  the  governor  had  with  him.  The  des- 
titution of  the  State  of  eveiything  like  military  material  and  equipment  was 
very  plainly  put,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  building  up  a  small  army 
out  of  nothing  was  not  blinked.  The  governor  spoke  of  the  embarrassment 
he  felt  at  every  step  from  the  lack  of  practical  military  experience  in  his  staff, 
and  of  his  desire  to  have  some  one  on  whom  he  could  properly  throw  the 
details  of  military  work.  McClellan  showed  that  he  fully  understood  the 
difficulties  there  would  be  before  him,  and  said  no  man  could  wholly  master 
them  at  once,  although  he  had  confidence  that  if  a  few  weeks'  time  for  prejmra- 
tion  were  given,  he  would  be  able  to  put  the  Ohio  division  into  reasonable  form 
for  taking  the  field.  The  command  was  then  formally  tendered  and  accepted. 
All  of  us  who  were  present  felt  that  the  selection  was  one  full  of  promise  and 
hope,  and  that  the  governor  had  done  the  wisest  thing  practicable  at  the  time. 

The  next  morning  McClellan  requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  State 
arsenal,  to  see  what  arms  and  material  might  be  there.  We  found  a  few  boxes 
of  smooth-bore  muskets  which  had  once  been  issued  to  militia  companies  and 
had  been  returned  rusted  and  damaged.  No  belts,  cartridge-boxes,  or  other 
accouterments  were  with  them.  There  were  two  or  three  smooth-bore  brass 
field-pieces,  6-pounders,  which  had  been  honey-combed  by  filing  salutes,  and 
of  which  the  vents  had  been  worn  out,  bushed,  and  worn  out  again.  In  a  heap 
in  one  corner  lay  a  confused  pile  of  mildewed  harness  which  had  been  once 
used  for  artillery  horses,  but  was  now  not  worth  carrying  away.  There  had 
for  many  years  been  no  money  appropriated  to  buy  military  material  or  even 
to  protect  the  little  the  State  had.  The  Federal  Government  had  occasionally 
distributed  some  arms  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  independent  uniformed 
militia,  and  the  arsenal  was  simply  an  empty  store-house.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  complete  our  inspection.  At  the  door,  as  we  were  leaving  the  build- 
ing, McClellan  turned,  and,  looking  back  into  its  emptiness,  remarked,  half 
humorously  and  half  sadly,  "A  fine  stock  of  munitions  on  which  to  begin  a 
great  war ! " 

We  went  back  to  the  State  House  where  a  room  was  assigned  us,  and  we 
sat  down  to  work.  The  first  task  was  to  make  out  detailed  schedules  and 
estimates  of  what  would  be  needed  to  equip  ten  thousand  men  for  the  field. 
This  was  a  unit  which  could  be  used  by  the  governor  and  Legislature  in  esti- 
mating the  appropriations  needed  then  or  subsequently.  Intervals  in  this 
labor  were  used  in  discussing  the  general  situation  and  plans  of  campaign. 
Before  the  close  of  the  week  McClellan  drew  up  a  paper  embodying  his  own 
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views,  and  forwarded  it  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott.  He  read  it  to  me,  and 
my  recollection  of  it  is  that  he  suggested  two  principal  lines  of  movement 
in  the  West :  one  to  move  eastward  by  the  Kanawha  VaUey  with  a  heavy 
column  to  cooperate  with  an  army  in  front  of  Washington;  the  other  to 
march  directly  southward  and  to  open  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Scott's 
answer  was  appreciative  and  flattering,  without  distinctly  approving  his  plan, 
and  I  have  never  doubted  that  the  paper  prepared  the  way  for  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  regular  army,  which  followed  at  an  early  day.  | 

But  in  trying  to  give  a  connected  idea  of  the  first  military  organization  of 
the  State,  I  have  outrun  some  incidents  of  those  days  which  are  worth  recol- 
lection.   From  the  hour  the  call  for  troops  was  published,  enlistments  began, 
and  recruits  were  parading  the  streets  continually.    At  the  capitol  the  rest- 
less impulse  to  be  doing  something  military  seized  even  upon  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  a  good  many  of  them  assembled  every  evening  upon 
the  east  terrace  of  the  State  House  to  be  drilled  in  marching  and  facing  by 
one  or  two  of  their  own  number  who  had  some  knowledge  of  company  tac- 
tics.    Most  of  the  uniformed  independent  companies  in  the  cities  of  the  State 
immediately  tendered  their  services  and  began  to  recruit  their  numbers  to  the 
hundred  men  required  for  acceptance.    There  was  no  time  to  procure  uni- 
forms, nor  was  it  desirable ;  for  these  companies  had  chosen  their  own,  and 
would  have  to  change  it  for  that  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  this  could 
be  furnished.    For  some  days  companies  could  be  seen  marching  and  drilling, 
of  which  part  would  be  uniformed  in  some  gaudy  style  such  as  is  apt  to  pre- 
van  in  hoUday  parades  in  time  of  peace,  while  another  part  would  be  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  working  garb  of  citizens  of  all  degrees.    The  uniformed  files 
would  also  be  armed  and  accoutered,  the  others  would  be  without  arms  or 
equipments,  and  as  awkward  a  squad  as  could  well  be  imagined.     The  mate- 
rial, however,  was  magnificent  and  soon  began  to  take  shape.     The  fancy 
uniforms  were  left  at  home,  and  some  approximation  to  a  simple  and  useful 
costume  was  made.    The  recent  popular  outburst  in  Italy  furnished  a  useful 
idea,  and  the  "  Garibaldi  uniform  "  of  a  red  flannel  shirt  with  broad  falling 
collar,  with  blue  trousers  held  by  a  leathern  waist-belt,  and  a  soft  felt  hat  for 
the  head,  was  extensively  copied  and  served  an  excellent  purpose.    It  could 
be  made  by  the  wives  and  sisters  at  home,  and  was  all  the  more  acceptable 
for  that.     The  spring  was  opening  and  a  heavy  coat  would  not  be  much 
needed,  so  that  with  some  sort  of  overcoat  and  a  good  blanket  in  an  impro- 
vised knapsack,  the  new  company  was  not  badly  provided.    The  warm  scar- 
let color  reflected  from  their  enthusiastic  faces  as  they  stood  in  line  made  a 
pictm*e  that  never  failed  to  impress  the  mustering  officers  with  the  splendid 
character  of  the  men. 

The  officering  of  these  new  troops  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  and,  so 
far  as  company  officers  were  concerned,  there  seemed  no  better  way  at  the 
beginning  than  to  let  the  enlisted  men  elect  their  own,  as  was  in  fact  done. 
In  most  cases  where  entirely  new  companies  were  raised,  it  had  been  by  the 

i  Scott's  answer  was  dated  May  3d,  and  is  given  by  General  E.  D.  Townsend  (then  on  Scott's  staff), 
in  his  *♦  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War." 
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enthusiastic  efforts  of  some  energetic  volunteers  who  were  naturally  made  the 
commissioued  officers.  But  not  always.  There  were  numerous  examples  of 
self-denial  by  men  who  remained  in  the  ranks  after  expending  much  labor 
and  money  in  recruiting,  modestly  refusing  the  honors,  and  giving  way  to  some 
one  supposed  to  have  mUitary  knowledge  or  experience.  The  war  in  Mexico 
in  1846-7  had  been  our  latest  conflict  with  a  civilized  people,  and  to  have  served 
in  it  was  a  sure  passport  to  confidence.  It  had  often  been  a  service  more  in 
name  than  in  fact ;  but  the  young  volunteers  felt  so  deeply  their  own  igno- 
rance'that  they  were  ready  to  yield  to  any  pretense  of  superior  knowledge, 
and  generously  to  trust  themselves  to  any  one  who  would  offer  to  lead  them. 
Hosts  of  charlatans  and  incompetents  were  thus  put  into  responsible  places  at 
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the  beginning,  but  the  sifting  work  went  on  fast  after  the  troops  were  once 
in  the  field.  The  election  of  fleld-officei-s,  however,  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed.  Companies  were  necessarily  regimented  together  of  which  each 
could  have  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  others ;  intrigue 
and  demagogy  soon  came  into  play,  and  almost  fatal  mistakes  were  made  in 
selection.  The  evil  worked  its  cure,  but  the  ill  effects  of  it  were  long  visible. 
The  immediate  need  of  troops  to  protect  Washington  caused  most  of  the 
uniformed  companies  to  be  united  into  the  first  two  regiments,  which  were 
quickly  dispatched  to  the  East.  These  off,  companies  began  to  stream  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  On  their  first  arrival  they  were  quartered  wherever 
shelter  could  be  had,  as  there  were  no  tents  or  sheds  to  make  a  camp  for  them. 
Groing  to  my  evening  work  at  the  State  House,  as  I  crossed  the  rotunda  I  saw 
a  company  marching  in  by  the  south  door,  and  another  disposing  itself  for 
the  night  upon  the  marble  pavement  near  the  east  entrance ;  as  I  passed  on  to 
the  north  hall,  I  saw  another  that  had  come  a  little  earlier  holding  a  prayer- 
meeting,  the  stone  arches  echoing  with  the  excited  supplications  of  some  one 
who  was  borne  out  of  himself  by  the  terrible  pressure  of  events  around  him, 
while,  mingling  with  his  pathetic,  beseeching  tones  as  he  prayed  for  his  country, 
came  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife  and  the  thundering  din  of  the  ubiquitous 
bass-drum  from  the  company  marching  in  on  the  other  side.  In  the  Senate 
chamber  a  company  was  quartered,  and  the  senators  were  supplying  them 
with  paper  and  pens  with  which  "  the  boys "  were  writing  theii*  farewells  to 
mothers  and  sweethearts,  whom  they  hardly  dared  hope  they  should  see 
again.  A  similar  scene  was  going  on  in  the  Eepresentatives'  hall,  another  in 
the  Supreme  Court-room.  In  the  executive  office  sat  the  governor,  the 
iin\^onted  noises,  when  the  door  was  opened,  breaking  in  on  the  quiet,  business- 
like air  of  the  room, — he  meanwhile  dictating  dispatches,  indicating  answers 
to  others,  receiving  committees  of  citizens,  giving  directions  to  officers  of  com- 
panies and  regiments,  accommodating  himself  to  the  willful  democracy  of  our 
institutions  which  insists  upon  seeing  the  man  in  chief  command,  and  will  not 
take  its  answer  from  a  subordinate,  until  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  the 
noises  were  hushed,  and  after  a  brief  hour  of  effective,  undisturbed  work  upon 
the  matters  of  chief  importance,  he  could  leave  the  glare  of  his  gas-lighted 
office  and  seek  a  few  hours'  rest,  only  to  renew  his  wearing  labors  on  the 
morrow. 

On  the  streets  the  excitement  was  of  a  rougher  if  not  more  intense  charac- 
ter.   A  minority  of  unthinking  partisans  could  not  understand  the  strength 
and  sweep  of  the  great  popular  movement,  and  would  sometimes  venture  to 
speak  out  their  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  or  their  sneers  at  some  party 
friend  who  had  enUsted.    In  the  boiling  temper  of  the  time  the  quick  answer 
was  a  blow ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  common  incidents  of  the  day  for  those  who 
came  into  the  State  House  to  tell  of  a  knock-down  that  had  occurred  here  or 
there,  when  this  popular  punishment  had  been  administered  to  some  indis- 
creet "  rebel-sympathizer.'' 

Various  duties  brought  young  army  officers  of  the  regular  service  to  the 
State  capital,  and  others  sought  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to  come  and  offer 
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their  services  to  the  governor  of  theh'  native  State.  General  Scott  had 
planted  himself  flimly  on  the  theory  that  the  regular  army  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal reliance  for  severe  work,  and  that  the  volunteers  could  only  be  auxilia- 
ries around  this  solid  nucleus  which  would  show  them  the  way  to  perform 
their  duty,  and  take  the  brunt  of  eveiy  encounter.  The  young  regulars  who 
asked  leave  to  accept  commissions  in  State  regiments  were  therefore  refused, 
and  were  ordered  to  their  own  subaltern  positions  and  posts.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tiTie  policy  would  have  been  to  encourage  the  whole  of  this 
younger  class  to  enter  at  once  the  volunteer  service.  They  would  have  been 
field-officers  in  the  new  regiments,  and  would  have  impressed  discipline  and 
system  upon  the  organization  from  the  beginning.  The  Confederates  really 
profited  by  ha\dng  no  regular  army.  They  gave  to  the  officers  who  left  our 
service,  it  is  true,  commissions  in  their  so-called  "provisional"  army,  to 
encourage  them  to  expect  pennanent  military  positions  if  the  war  should  end 
in  the  independence  of  the  South ;  but  this  was  only  a  nominal  organization, 
and  their  real  army  was  made  up  (as  ours  tm'ned  out  practically  to  be)  from  the 
regiments  of  State  volunteers.  Less  than  a  year  afterward  we  changed  our  pol- 
icy, but  it  was  then  too  late  to  induce  many  of  the  regular  officers  to  take  regi- 
mental positions  in  the  volunteer  troops.  I  hesitate  to  declare  that  this  was 
not,  after  all,  for  the  best ;  for,  although  the  organization  of  our  army  would 
have  been  more  rapidly  perfected,  there  are  other  considerations  which  have 
much  weight.  The  army  would  not  have  been  the  popular  thing  it  was,  its 
close  identification  with  the  people's  movement  would  have  been  weakened, 
and  it,  perhaps,  would  not  so  readily  have  melted  again  into  the  mass  of  the 
nation  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  the  29th  of  April  I  was  ordered  by  McClellan  to  proceed  next  morning 
to  Camp  Dennison,  near  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  fixed  the  site  for  a  per- 
manent camp  of  instruction.  I  took  with  me  one  full  regiment  and  half  of 
another.  The  day  was  a  fair  one,  and  when  about  noon  our  railway  train 
reached  the  camping  ground,  it  seemed  an  excellent  place  for  our  work.  The 
drawback  was  that  the  land  was  planted  in  wheat  and  com,  instead  of  being 
meadow  or  pasture  land.  Captain  Eosecrans  (lat^r  the  well-known  general) 
met  us  as  McClellan's  engineer  officer,  coming  from  Cincinnati  with  a  train- 
load  of  limaber.  With  his  compass  and  chain,  and  by  the  help  of  a  small 
detail  of  men,  he  soon  laid  off  the  two  regimental  camps,  and  the  general 
lines  of  the  whole  encampment  for  a  dozen  regiments.  The  men  of  the 
regiments  shouldered  the  pine  boards,  and  earned  them  up  to  the  lines  of  the 
company  streets  which  were  close  to  the  hills  skirting  the  valley,  and  which 
opened  into  the  parade  and  drill  ground  along  the  railway.  Vigorous  work 
housed  all  the  men  before  night,  and  it  was  well  that  it  did  so,  for  the  weather 
changed  in  the  evening,  a  cold  rain  came  on,  and  the  next  morning  was  a  chiU 
and  di'eary  one.  My  own  headquarters  were  in  a  Uttle  brick  school-house  of  one 
story,  and  with  a  single  aide  (my  only  staff-officer)  we  bestowed  ourselves  for 
the  night  in  the  little  spaces  between  the  pupils'  desks  and  the  teacher's  pulpit. 
The  windy,  cheerless  night  was  a  long  one,  but  gave  place  at  last  to  a  fickle, 
changeable  day  of  diifting  showers  and  occasional  sunshine,  and  we  were 
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roused  by  our  first  reveille  in  camp.  A  breakfast  was  made  from  some 
cooked  provisions  brought  with  us,  and  we  resumed  the  duty  of  organizing 
and  instructing  the  camp.  With  the  vigorous  outdoor  life  and  the  full 
physical  and  mental  employment,  the  depression  which  had  weighed  upon 
me  since  the  news  of  the  guns  at  Sumter  passed  away,  never  to  return. 

New  battalions  arrived  from  day  to  day,  the  cantonments  were  built  by 
themselves,  like  the  first,  and  the  business  of  instruction  and  didll  was  systema- 
tized«    The  men  were  not  yet  armed,  so  there  was  no  temptation  to  begin  too 
soon  with  the  manual  of  the  musket,  and  they  were  kept  industriously  employed 
in  marching  in  single  line,  by  file,  in  changing  direction,  in  forming  column  of 
fours  from  double  line,  etc.,  before  their  guns  were  put  into  their  hands.    Each 
regiment  was  treated  as  a  separate  camp  with  its  own  chain  of  sentinels,  and 
the  oflSlcers  of  the  guard  were  constantly  busy  inspecting  the  sentinels  on  post 
and  teaching  guard  and  picket  duty  theoretically  to  the  reliefs  off  duty.   Schools 
were  established  in  each  regiment  for  field  and  staff  as  well  as  for  company 
officers,  and  Hardee^s  "  Tactics  ^  was  in  the  hands  of  everybody  who  could  pro- 
cure a  copy.    One  of  the  proofs  of  the  unprecedented  scale  of  our  war  prepara- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the  authorized  "  Tactics  "  was  soon 
exhausted,  making  it  difficult  to  get  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  company 
schools.    The  arriving  regiments  sometimes  had  their  first  taste  of  camp  life 
under  circxnnstances  well  calculated  to  dampen  their  ardor.  The  4th  Ohio,  under 
Colonel  Lorin  Andrews,  president  of  Kenyon  College,  came  just  before  a  thunder- 
storm one  evening,  and  the  bivouac  that  night  was  as  rough  a  one  as  his  men 
were  likely  to  experience  for  many  a  day.    They  made  shelter  by  placing  boards 
from  the  fence-tops  to  the  ground,  but  the  fields  were  level  and  soon  became  a 
mire  under  the  pouring  rain,  so  that  they  were  a  queer-looking  lot  when  they 
crawled  out  in  the  morning.    The  sun  was  then  shining  bright,  however,  and 
iliey  had  better  cover  for  their  heads  by  the  next  night.    The  7th  Ohio, 
which  was  recruited  in  Cleveland  and  on  the  "Western  Eeserve,"  sent  a 
party  in  advance  to  build  some  of  their  huts,  and  though  they  too  came 
in  a  rain-storm,  they  were  less  uncomfortable  than  some  of  the  others. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  the  regiments  of  the  Ohio  contingent  were 
in  the  camp,  except  the  two  that  had  been  hurried  to  Washington.    They 
were  organized  into  three  brigades.    The  brigadiers,  besides  myself,  were 
Generals  J.  H.  Bates  and  Newton  Schleich.    Greneral  Bates,  who  was  the 
senior,  and  as  such  assumed  command  of  the  camp  in  McClellan's  absence, 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  who  had  served  some  years  in  the  regular 
annjr,  but  had  resigned  and  adopted  the  profession  of  law.    Greneral  Schleich 
was  a  Democratic  senator,  who  had  been  in  the  State  militia,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  drill-masters  of  the  Legislative  Squad,  which  had  drilled  upon  the 
Capitol  terrace.    McClellan  had  intended  to  make  his  own  headquarters  in 
the  camp ;  but  the  convenience  of  attending  to  official  business  in  Cincinnati 
kept  him  in  the  city.    His  purpose  was  to  make  the  brigade  organizations 
permanent,  and  to  take  them  as  a  division  to  the  field  when  they  were  a  little 
prepared  for  the  work.    Like  many  other  good  plans,  it  failed  to  be  carried 
^^t   I  was  the  only  one  of  the  brigadiers  who  remained  in  the  service  after 
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the  first  enlistment  for  ninety  days,  and  it  was  my  fate  to  take  the  field  with 
new  regiments,  only  one  of  which  had  been  in  my  brigade  in  camp.  After 
General  Bates's  anival  my  own  hut  was  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hillside 
behind  my  brigade,  (dose  under  the  wooded  ridge,  and  here  for  the  next  six 
weeks  was  my  home.  The  morning  brought  its  hour  of  business  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  command ;  then  came  the  drill,  w^hen  the  parade  ground 
was  full  of  marching  companies  and  squads.  Ofiicers'  driU  followed,  with 
sword  exercise  and  pistol  practice,  and  the  evening  was  allotted  to  schools  of 
theoretic  tactics,  outpost  duty,  and  the  Uke. 

The  first  fortniglit  in  camp  was  the  hardest  for  the  troops.  The  plowed 
fields  became  deep  with  mud  which  nothing  could  remove  till  steady  good 
weather  should  allow  them  to  be  packed  hard  under  the  continued  tramp  of 
thousands  of  men.  The  organization  of  camp-kitchens  had  to  be  learned  by 
the  hardest  experience  also,  and  the  men  who  had  some  aptitude  for  oook- 
ing  had  to  be  found  by  a  slow  process  of  natural  selection,  during  which 
many  an  impalatable  meal  had  to  be  eaten.  A  disagreeable  bit  of  informa- 
tion soon  came  to  us  in  the  proof  that  more  than  half  the  men  had  never  liad 
the  contagious  diseases  of  infancy.  The  measles  broke  out,  and  we  had  to 
organize  a  camp-hospital  at  once.  A  large  bam  near  by  was  taken  for  ife|| 
purpose,  and  the  surgeons  had  their  hands  f uU  of  cases,  which,  however  tdh: 
ial  they  might  seem  at  home,  were  here  aggravated  into  dangerous  iILaeM;J||| 
the  unwonted  surroundings,  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  needed  pti^ 
tection  from  exposure.  The  good  women  of  Cincinnati  took  promptly  in 
hand  the  task  of  providing  nurses  for  the  sick  and  proper  diet  and  deUcaciefi 
for  hospital  use.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  under  the  lead  of  Sister  Anthony,  a 
noble  woman,  came  out  in  force,  and  their  black  and  white  robes  harmonized 
picturesquely  with  the  military  suiToundings,  as  they  flitted  about  under  the 
rough  timber  framing  of  the  old  barn,  candying  comfort  and  hope  from  one 
rude  couch  to  another. 

As  to  supphes,  hardly  a  man  in  a  regiment  knew  how  to  make  out  a  requi- 
sition for  rations  or  for  clothing,  and,  easy  as  it  is  to  rail  at  "  red-tape,"  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  check  upon  embezzlement  and  wastefulness  justified 
the  staff-bureaus  at  Washington  in  insisting  upon  regular  vouchers  to  support 
the  quartermasters'  and  commissaries-  accounts.  But  here,  too,  men  were 
gradually  found  who  had  special  talent  for  the  work.  Where  everybody  had 
to  learn  a  new  business,  it  would  have  been  mii'aculous  if  grave  errors  had  not 
frequently  occun'ed.  Looking  back  at  it,  the  wonder  is  that  the  blunders  and 
mishaps  had  not  been  tenfold  more  numerous  than  they  were. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  confusion  had  given  way  to  reasonable  system, 
but  we  now  w^ere  obUged  to  meet  the  emban'assments  of  reorganization  for  three 
years,  under  the  President's  second  call  for  troops  (May  3d).  In  every  company 
some  discontented  spirits  wanted  to  go  home,  and,  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
going  alone,  they  became  mischief-makers,  seeking  to  prevent  the  whole  com- 
pany from  reenlisting.  The  growing  discipUne  was  relaxed  or  lost  in  the  solici- 
tations, the  electioneering,  the  speech-making,  and  the  other  common  arts  of 
persuasion.    In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  however,  the  daily  drills 
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nstruction  went  on  with  some  approach  to  regularity,  and  our  raw 
teers  began  to  look  more  like  soldiers.  Captain  Gordon  Granger,  of  the 
IT  army,  came  to  muster  the  reenlisted  regiments  into  the  three-years 
«,  and  as  he  stood  at  the  right  of  the  4th  Ohio,  looking  down  the  line  of 
isand  stalwart  men,  all  in  their  Garibaldi  shirts  (for  we  had  not  yet  got 
niforms),  he  turned  to  me  and  exclaimed,  "  My  God  1  that  such  men 
should  be  food  for  powder  I "  It  certainly 
was  a  display  of  manliness  and  intelli- 
gence such  as  had  hardly  ever  been  seen 
in  the  ranks  of  an  army.  There  were  in 
camp  at  that  time,  three  if  not  four  com- 
panies in  different  regiments  that  were 
wholly  made  up  of  under-graduates  of 
colleges,  who  had  enlisted  together,  their 
officers  being  their  tutors  and  professors. 
And  where  there  was  not  so  striking  evi- 
dence as  this  of  the  enlistment  of  the  best 
of  our  youth,  every  company  could  srill 
show  that  it  was  largely  recruited  from 
the  best  nurtured  and  most  promising 
young  men  of  the  community. 

Granger  had  been  in  the  South-west 
when  the  secession  movement  began,  and 
had  seen  the  formation  of  military  compa- 
nies everywhere,  and  the  incessant  diill- 
ing  which  had  been  going  on  all  winter ; 
we,  in  a  strange  condition  of  political  paralysis,  had  been  doing  nothing. 
aformation  was  eagerly  sought  by  us  all,  and  he  lost  no  opportuTiity  of 
fising  upon  us  the  fact  that  the  South  was  nearly  six  months  ahead  of  us 
j;anization  and  preparation.  He  did  not  conceal  his  belief  that  we  were 
to  find  the  war  a  much  longer  and  more  serious  piece  of  business  than 
wmjnouly  expected,  and  that,  unless  we  pushed  hard  our  drilling  and 
iction,  we  should  find  ourselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  our  earlier  ent^ouu- 
What  he  said  had  a  good  effect  in  making  officers  and  men  take  more 
gly  to  the  laborious  routine  of  the  parade  ground  and  the  regimental 
1 ;  for  such  opinions  as  his  soon  ran  through  a  camp,  and  they  were  com- 
id  upon  by  the  enlisted  men  quite  as  earnestly  as  among  the  officers, 
hope  kept  the  upjjer  hand,  and  I  believe  that  three-fourths  of  us  stiU 
ihed  the  belief  that  a  single  campaign  would  end  the  war. 
3iigh  most  of  our  men  were  native  Ohioans,  we  had  in  camp  two 
lents  made  up  of  other  material.  The  9th  Ohio  was  recruited 
the  Germans  of  Cinchinati,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Robert 
•ok.  In  camp,  the  drilling  of  the  regiment  fell  almost  completely  into 
ands  of  the  adjutant.  Lieutenant  August  Willieh  (aftei-ward  a  general  of 
ion),  and  McCook,  who  humorously  exaggerated  his  own  lack  of  military 
dedge,  used  to  say  that  he  was  only  "  derk  for  a  thousand  Dutchmen,"  so 
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completely  did  the  care  of  equipping  and  providing  for  his  regiment  engross 
his  time  and  labor.  The  10th  Ohio  was  an  Irish  regiment,  also  from  Cincin- 
nati, and  its  men  were  proud  to  call  themselves  the  "  Bloody  Tinth.**  The 
brilliant  Lytle  was  its  commander,  and  his  control  over  them,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  their  sor\ice  and  near  the  city  of  their  home,  showed  that  they 
had  fallen  into  competent  hands.  It  happened,  of  course,  that  the  guard- 
house pretty  frequently  contained  representatives  of  the  10th,  who,  on  the 
short  fm-loughs  that  were  allowed  them,  took  a  parting  glass  too  many  with 
their  friends  in  the  city,  and  came  to  camp  boisterously  drunk.  But  the  men 
of  the  regiment  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  13th,  which  lay  just  opposite 
them  across  the  railroad,  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  filling  the  guard-house 
with  the  Irishmen.  Some  threats  had  been  made  that  they  would  gd  over 
and  "  clean  out "  the  13th,  and  one  fine  evening  these  came  to  a  head.  I  sud- 
denly got  orders  from  General  Bates  to  form  my  brigade  and  march  them  at 
once  between  the  10th  and  13th  to  prevent  a  collision  that  seemed  imminent. 
The  long-roll  was  beaten  as  if  the  drummers  realized  the  full  importance  of 
the  fii*st  opportunity  to  sound  that  warlike  signal.  We  marched  by  the  moon- 
light into  the  space  between  the  belligerent  regiments ;  but  Lytle  already  had 
got  his  own  men  under  control,  and  the  less  mercurial  13th  were  not  disposed 
to  be  aggressive,  so  that  we  were  soon  dismissed,  with  a  compliment  for  our 
promptness. 

The  six  weeks  of  our  stay  in  Camp  Dennison  seem  Hke  months  in  the  retro- 
spect, so  full  were  they  crowded  with  new  experiences.  The  change  came  in 
an  imexpected  way.  The  initiative  taken  by  the  Confederates  in  West  Vir- 
ginia had  to  be  met  by  prompt  action,  and  McClellan  was  forced  to  drop  his 
own  plans  and  meet  the  exigency.  The  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
regiments  for  the  three-years  sei-vice  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  brigades 
were  broken  up,  to  take  across  the  Ohio  the  regiments  best  prepared  to  go. 
This  was  discouraging  to  a  brigade  commander,  for,  even  with  veteran  troops, 
acquaintanceship  between  the  officer  and  his  command  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  confidence  and  a  most  important  element  of  strength.  My  own  assign- 
ment to  the  Great  Kanawha  district  was  one  I  had  every  reason  to  be  content 
with,  except  that  for  several  months  I  felt  the  disadvantage  I  suffered  from 
having  command  of  troops  which  I  had  never  seen  tiU  we  met  in  the  field. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT  AT  MONTGOMERY. 

BY  R,  BABHWELL  RBSTI  (EDITOR  OP  THE  CHABLE8TOS  "MERCURY,"  imysit. 

TWENTY-SIX  years  have  passed  since  the  delegates  of  six  States  of  the 
South  that  had  seceded  from  the  Union  met  in  a  convention  or  Pro- 
visional Congress,  at  the  Capitol,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.     Twenty-one 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  States  of  the  North 
and  the  eleven  States  of  the  South  that  entered  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment then  and  there  organized.    Most  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  convention  are  dead,  and  the  few  now  left  will  before 
long  be  laid  away.    Of  the  debates  of  that  body  there  is  no  record,  and  the 
proceedings  in  secret  session  have  never  been  published.    In  Washington 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  open,  and  at 
the  North  there  was  an  intelligent,  well-informed,  powerful  public  opinion 
throughout  the  war.    Not  so  at  the  South.    Secret  sessions  were  commenced 
at  Montgomery,  and  at  Richmond  almost  all  important  business  was  trans- 
acted away  from  the  knowledge  and  thus  beyond  the  criticism  of  the  people. 
Latterly,  accounts  of  the  battles  fought  have  been  written  from  evei-y  stand- 
point; but  of  the  course  and  policy  of  the  Confederate  Government,  which 
held  in  its  hands  all  the  resources  of  the  Southern  people,  and  directted  their 
affairs,  diplomatic,  financial,  naval,  and  military,  little  has  been  said.   During 
the  war  scarcely  anything  was  known  except  results,  and  when  the  war  ter- 
minated, the  people  of  the  South,  though  gi-eatly  dissatisfied,  were  generally 
as  ignorant  of  the  management  of  Confederate  affairs  as  the  people  of  the 
North.    The  an-est  and  long  imprisonment  of  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy made  of  him  a  lepresentative  martyr,  and  silenced  the  voice  of  criticism 
at  the  South.    And  up  to  this  time  little  has  been  done  to  point  out  the 
causes  of  the  events  which  occurred,  or  to  develop  the  truth  of  history  in  this 
direction.   It  very  well  suits  men  at  the  South  who  opposed  secession  to  com- 
pliment their  own  sagacity  by  assuming  that  the  end  was  inevitable.    Nor 
do  men  identified  with  the  Confederacy  by  office,  or  feeling  obligation  for  its 
appreciation  of  their  personal  merita,  find  it  hard  to  persuade  themselves 
that  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  in  "  the  lost  cause."    And,  in  general, 
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it  may  be  an  agreeable  sop  to  Southern  pride  to  take  for  granted  that  supe- 
rior numbei-s  alone  effected  the  result.  Yet,  in  the  great  wars  of  the  world, 
nothing  is  so  little  proved  as  that  the  more  numerous  always  and  necessarily 
prevail.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  of  history  show  that  brains  have  ever 
been  more  potent  than  brawn. 
The  career  of  the  Confederate 
States  exhibits  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Eliminate  the  good 
sense  and  unselfish  earnestness  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  great  ability 
and  practical  energy  of  Seward 
and  Adams,  and  of  Stanton  and 
Chase  from  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States;  con- 
ceive a  management  of  tliird-rate 
and  incompetent  men  in  their 
places — will  any  one  doubt  that 
matters  would  have  ended  differ- 
ently t  To  many  it  may  be  unpal- 
atable to  hear  that  at  the  South  all 
was  not  done  that  might  have  been 
done  and  that  cardinal  blunders 
were  made.  But  what  is  pleasing 
is  not  always  true,  and  there  ean  be 
no  good  excuse  now  for  suppress- 
ing important  facts  or  perveitiiig 
history.  The  time  has  come  whea 
public  attention  may  with  |ttO- 
j^rioty  be  directed  to  the  realities  of  that  momentous  period  at  the  South. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1860,  South  Carolina  passed  unanimously  the  first 
\>nlinnnce  of  secession,  in  these  words : 

'*  Wt',  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  couTeution  assembled,  do  declare  and 
vn^lotn.  nnd  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  byua  in  conveatioii 
i<m  \\w  twenty-tliird  day  of  M;iy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  on6  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
'MfHit,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also,  nil 
X«i>  and  parts  of  Acta  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  ratifying  amcndmenta  of  the  said 
^N-wMitution,  are  hereby  repealed ;  and  that  the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  CaroUna 
•*Xni  wtlier  States,  under  the  name  of  'the  United  States  of  America,'  ia  hereby  dissolved." 

\>ii  her  invitation,  six  other  Southern  States  sent  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tlKMt  in  Montgomeiy,  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Confederacy. 
V*W  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  this  convention  assembled.  The  material 
*tHH'h  constituted  it  was  of  a  mixed  character.  There  were  members  who 
*vw  constitutionally  timid  and  unfit  by  character  and  temperament  to  par- 
iii.'V|wte  in  such  work  as  was  on  hand.  Others  had  little  knowledge  of  public 
(ilVtwrs  on  a  large  scale,  and  bad  studied  neither  the  resources  of  the  South 
'wp  the  conduct  of  the  movement.    A  number  of  them,  however,  were  men  of 
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ripe  experience  and  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  situation  —  men  of  large 
knowledge,  with  cabn,  strong,  clear  views  of  the  policies  to  be  parsued. 
Alexander  H,  Stephens  characterized  this  convention  as  "the  ablest  body 
with  which  he  ever  served,  and  siiigulaily  free  from  revolutionary  spirit."  J 

In  the  organization  of  the  convention,  Howell  Cobb  was  chosen  to  preside, 
and  J.  J.  Hooper,  of  Montgomery,  to  act  as  secretary.  It  was  decided  to 
organize  a  provisional  government  under  a  provisional  constitution,  which 
was  adopted  ou  the  8th  of  Februaiy.  On  the  9th  a  provisional  President 
and  Vice-President  were  elected,  who  were  installed  in  office  on  the  18th 
to  carry  the  government  into  effect.  In  regard  to  this  election,  it  was  agreed 
that  when  four  delegations  out  of  the  six  should  settle  upon  men,  the  elec- 
tion should  take  place.  Jef- 
feraon  Davis  was  put  forward 
by  the  Mississippi  delega^ 
tion  and  Howell  Cobb  by 
that  of  Georgia.  The  Florida 
delegation  proposed  to  vote  for 
whomsoever  South  Carolina 
should  support.  The  South 
Carolina  delegation  offered  no 
candidate  and  held  no  meet- 
ing to  confer  upon  the  matter. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  Bam- 
well  Rhett,  %  did  not  call  them 
together.  Mr.  Barnwell,  how- 
ever, was  an  active  supporter 
of  Mr.  Davis,  and  it  was  af- 
terward said  that  while  in 
Washington  in  December,  as 
a  commissioner  to  treat  for 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, he  had  committed  himself 
to  Mr.  Davis.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  zealous.  Colonel  Keitt 
afterward  stated  to  the  writer 
and  others  in  Charleston  that 

Jabez  L.  M.  Curry;  Oeoroia,  Robert  Toomba, 
Martin  J.  Crawford,  Benjamin  H.  Itill,  Aui^stuH 
B.  Wright,  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  Francis  8.  Bar- 
tow, EugeniuB  A.  Nigbet,  Howell  Cobb,  Tliomas  B. 
R.  Cobb,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  ;  LoulfilANA, 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  Charieg  M,  Conrad,  Edward 
Sparrow,  Alexander  De  Clouet,  Duncan  F.  Ken- 
ner,  and  Henry  MarKhall.  The  Texas  delegates 
were  not  appointed  until  February  14tb. 

These  delegates  had  been  appointed  by  tiie  con- 
ventions of  their  respective  States  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  people  bad  intrusted  the  State  conven- 
tions with  unlimited  powere.  They  constituted 
riter.— Editors, 


I  The  deputies  elected  to  meet  at  the  Mont- 
pmety  convention  were:  South  Carolina,  R. 
Btmwell  Rhett,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  C.  G.  Mem- 
mioger,  Thomas  J,  Withers,  Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
J«meg  Chesnut,  Jr.,  W.  Porcher  Miles,  and  Will- 
iwiW.  Boyce;  Florida,  Jackson  Morton,  James 
B.  0w»n3,  and  J,  Patton  Anderson  ;  Mississippi, 
ITilej  P.  Harris,  W.  B.  Wilson,  Walker  Brooke, 
Al«i«nder  M.  Clayton,  James  T.  Harrison,  William 
'^-  Bsrry,  and  J.  A.  P.  Campbell;  Alabama, 
Kthitd  W.  Walker,  Colin  J.  McRae,  William  P. 
Chilton,  David  P.  Lewis,  Robert  H.  Smith,  John 
<^iU  Shorter,  Stephen  F.  Hale,  Thomas  Feam,  and 
3;  Father  uf  the  w 
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a  majority  of  the  delegation  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Davis,  but  that,  not  having 
compared  opinions,  they  did  not  imderstand  one  another,  and  that  Mr.  Davis 
received  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  elected,  by  the  castiug  vote  of 
Mr.  Rhett  Pei-sonally  ili-.  Rhett  knew  little  of  Mr.  Davis.  He  regarded  him 
as  an  accomplished  man,  but  egotisti- 
cal, arrogant,  and  vindictive,  without 
depth  or  statesmanship.  Besides  this, 
he  judged  him  not  sufficiently  in  ac- 
cord with  the  movement  to  lead  it. 
His  speech  on  the  4th  of  July,  1858, 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  was 
reported  as  denunciatory  of  secession- 
ists, and  as  comparing  them  to  "  mos- 
quitoes around  the  horns  of  an  ox,  who 
could  annoy,  but  coidd  do  no  harm." 
The  strong  Union  sentiments  uttered 
in  his  New  England  electioneering  tour, 
kr .  "^^^^B^^^y^^^^^H     which  secured  to  hirn  the  vote  of  B.  F. 

!«'*  .^^^^RP^I^'^^^^H      Butler  and  others  at  the  Democratic 

convention  at  Charleston,  in  1860,  were 
confirmatory  of  the  newspaper  report. 
As  late  as  November  10th,  1860,  after 
the  South  Carolina  convention  was 
called,  Mr.  Davis  had  written  a  letter, 
within  the  cognizance  of  Mr.  Rhett, 
and  published  by  himself  since  the  war, 
in  which  he  unmistakably  indicated 
the  opinion  that,  if  South  Carolina 
seceded,  neither  Georgia,  nor  Alabama, 
(sFEDKEiTE  uor  Misslssippl,  nor  Louisiana,  nor 
"■  "■  *■  any  other  State  would  secede  unless 


both  Ibe  convention  tliat  organized  t  lie  Confederacy 
Bud  its  ProviBioiiJil  ConBresw.  On  the  Slh  of  Feb- 
ravty  tlio  Provisional  Constitution  was  adopted, 
to  be  in  force  one  year.  On  the  0th  was  passed 
the  first  enactment,  providing  "That  all  the 
laws  of  the  Unitp<l  States  of  America  in  force  anil 
in  use  in  the  Confederate  Htates  of  America 
on  the  first  day  of  Novenilwr  last,  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States,  l)e  and  the  same  are  hereby  continued  in 
force  until  altered  or  repealed  liy  the  ConRress." 
The  next  act,  adopted  February  14th,  continued 
in  office  until  April  1st  all  officers  connected  with 
the  collection  of  customs,  and  the  assistant  treas- 
nrers,  with  the  same  jiowers  and  functions  as 
Wider  the  Ooveminent  of  the  Uniteil  States.  An 
ftct  of  the  2r,th  of  Fehrunrj'  declared  the  peaceful 
navifiation  of  tho  Missisnippi  River  free  to  the 
citizens  of  any  of  the  Slates  upon  its  borders,  or 
upon  the  borders  of  its  naviftable  tributaries.  On 
Ow  25th  of  February  a  commission  to  the  Govern- 
ment of   Ihe  United   States,  for  the   purpose   of 


negotiating  friendly  relations  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  of  disagreeineat  between  Ibo 
two  governments,  was  appointed  and  confirmed. 
The  commissioners  were  A.  B.  Roman,  of  Louisi- 
ana, Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  Georjrfa,  and  John 
Forsyth,  of  Alabama.  An  act  of  February  20th 
provided  tor  the  repeat  of  all  laws  which  forbade 
the  employment  in  the  coasting  trade  of  vessels 
not  enrolled  or  licensed,  and  all  laws  imposiof; 
discriraiuathig  duties  on  foreign  voasels  or'goods 
imported  in  them.  This  Provisional  Congress  of 
one  House  held  four  sessions,  as  follows:  1.  Fei>- 
ruary  4th-March  l(itli,  1861;  II.  April  21>th- 
May  '2-2A.  ]8G1;  lU.  July  20th-August  2i>d, 
IS61:  IV.  November  18th,  1801-Febriuiry  17th, 
1SG2  ;  the  first  and  second  of  these  at  Montfrom- 
cry,  the  third  and  foiirlh  al  Richmond,  whlthertbe 
Executive  Department  waa  removed  late  in  May, 
IRGl.— because  of  "the  hostile  demonstraUonsof 
the  United  States  Government  against  Virginia," 
as  Mr  Davis  says  in  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  th» 
Confederate  Government." — Ebitors, 
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the  United    States  Government    should 
attempt  to  coerce  South  Carolina  back 
into  the  Union,  or  to  blockade  her  ports. 
His  expectation,  at  that  late  period,  ap- 
parently was  that  South  Carolina  would 
be  left  out  of  the  Union  alone,  and  that 
the  United    States    Government    would 
simply  collect    duties    ofE    the    bars    of 
her  seaports;  and  he  expressed  himself 
"  in  favor  of  seeking  to  bring  those  [the 
planting  States]  into  cooperation  before 
asking  for  a  popular  decision  upon  a  new 
policy  and  relation  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth."     These  views  did  not  strengthen 
him  with  Mr.  Ehett  for  the  executive 
head  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  nor 
did  the  published  report  of  his  shedding 
tears  on  retiring  from  the  United  States 
Senate  after  the  secession  of  Mississippi. 
But  Mr.  Khett's  cotemporary  and  second 
cousin,  Mr.  Barnwell,  called  three  times  to  solicit  his  vote  for  Mr.  DaAis.    The 
impression  was  produced  upon  his  mind  that  he,  Mr.  Rhott,  was  the  only  man 
ui   the   delegation  opposed  to   Mr. 
Davis.    In  reply  to  objections  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Ehett,  Mr.  Barnwell 
said   that  Mr.  Rhett's  standard  of 
the  _  statesmanship     requisite     was 
higher  than  he  might  be  able  to  get. 
He  added  that  he  knew  Mr.  Davis, 
and    although    he    considered    him 
not    a   man    of    gi-eat    ability,    yet 
he  believed  him  just  and  honorable, 
and  that  he  would  utilize  the  best 
ability  of  the  country,  as  Monroe  and 
Polk  and  others  had  done,  and  would 
administer  the  powers  intrusted  to 
him  as  President,  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy. 
Upon   this  presentment   Mr.  Rhett 
wucluded  to  forego  his  own  mistrust, 
and  to  give  his  vote  for  Mr.  Davis, 
ailing  with  the  rest,  as  he  supposed. 
On  taking  the  vote  in  the  conven- 
tion (February  9th)  Georgia  gave 

here  to  Mr.  Cobb,  and  the  other  States  theii-s  to  Mr.  Davis.     Georgia  then 
changed  her  vote,  which  elected  Mr.  Da'V'is  unanimously.     Mr.  Alexander  H. 
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Stephens  was  cliosen  Mee-President.  |  Mr.  Rhett  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  notify  the  President-elect,  and  to  present  him  to  the  convention 
for  inau«^ratioii.  This  office  he  perfonned  in  complimentary  style,  reflecting 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Barnwell  rather  than  his  own  fears.  Within  six  weeks  the 
Provisional  Congi-ess  found  out  that  th(»y  had  made*  a  mistake,  and  that  there 
was  dan<^er  of  a  division  into  an  administration  and  an  anti-administi'ation 
party,  which  might  paralyze  the  Government.  To  avoid  this,  and  to  confer 
all  i)ower  on  the  President,  they  resorted  to  secret  sessions. 

Mr.  Davis  oflfei-ed  tin*  officer  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Barnwell,  but  he 
dc(rlin(?d  it,  and  i-ecommended  Mr.  C.  G.  Memminger,  also  of  South  Carolina, 
for  the  Treasury  portfolio,  which  was  promptly  accorded  to  him.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  ha<l  been  cooperationists,  and  up  to  the  last  had  opposed 
se(x»ssion.  Mr.  Barnwell  would  not  have  been  sent  to  the  State  convention 
from  Beaufort  but  for  the  efforts  of  Ednumd  Rhett,  an  influential  State  sen- 
ator. Of  JVIr.  Memminger  it  was  said  that  when  a  bill  was  on  its  passage 
through  the  Legislature?  of  South  Carolina  in  1859,  appropiiating  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  he  had  slipped  in  an  amendment  which 
had  oi)erated  to  prevent  Governor  Gist  from  dra\\'ing  the  money  and  pFOcnr- 
ing  th<;  anns.  In  Charleston  he  was  known  as  an  active  friend  of  the  free- 
school  system  and  ori)han  house,  a  moral  and  charitable  Episcopalian,  and  a 
lawyei',  industrious,  shrcnvd,  and  thiiftj\  As  chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
cut-an<l-dried  plan  of  raising  the  small  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
govei-mnent  of  South  Carolina.  Such  was  his  record  and  experience  when 
ai)i)ointed  to  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Memminger  received  no  recom- 
mendation for  this  office  from  the  South  Carolina  delegation;  nor  did  the 
delegation  from  any  State,  so  far  as  known,  attempt  to  influence  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  choice  of  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  This 
was  in  deference  to  the  importance  of  his  State  and  the  public  appreciation 
of  his  gr<*at  mental  powers  and  thorough  earnestness,  not  for  the  active  part 
he  had  taken  in  tlic^  Statt^  convention  in  behalf  of  secession.  In  public  too 
fond  of  s<»nsati()nal  oratory,  in  counsel  he  was  a  man  of  large  and  wise  views. 

Mr.  Lei'oy  Pope  Walker,  of  Alabama,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  i-(»(M^mmendati<:)n  of  Mr.  William  L.  Yanc^ey.  Ambitious,  without  any 
special  fitness  for  this  post,  and  overloaded,  he  accepted  the  office  with  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Davis  would  direct  and  (*ontrol  its  business,  which 
he  did.  After  differing  with  the  Presi<lent  as  to  the  number  of  arms  to  be 
imi)()rte(l,  and  the  number  of  men  to  be  placed  in  (*anip  in  the  winter  of  1861-62 
(b<dng  in  favor  of  veiy  many  more  than  the  President),  he  wisely  resigneil. 

Mr.  Stei)h(»n  It.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  was  apjxnnted  Se(*retaiy  of  the  Navy.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  unpi'etending  niann(Ts  and  onlinaiy  good  s<*nse,  who  had 
servcMl  in  the  Senate  with  Mi*.  Davis,  and  had  b(»en  chairman  of  the  Committee 

|Tli('  clioiiM*  was  provisional  only,  but  was  niado  pfrmanont  on  the  (>th  of  Xovomber,  1801,  when 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  St«.'plu*ns  \v(*r<*  nnaniinonsly  elected  for  .six  yt'ars.  The  Confederate  Constitution 
mado  tliom  ineligible  to  reflection.  —  EditoUs. 
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aval  Affairs.  With  some  acquaintance  with  officers  of  the  United  States 
',  and  some  knowledge  of  nautical  matters,  he  had  small  comprehen- 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  office.  His  efforts  were  feeble  and  dilatory, 
le  utterly  failed  to  provide  for  keeping  open  the  seaports  of  the  Confed- 
-.  But  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  remained  in  the  cabinet  to  the  end. 
.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  and 
that  office  until  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Walker,  when  he  was  transferred 

to  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Upon 
the  fall  of  New  Or- 
leans, public  indig- 
nation compelled  a 
change,  and  he  was 
made  Secretary  of 
State.  A  man  of 
great  fertility  of 
mind  and  resource 
and  of  facile  charac- 
ter, he  was  the  facto- 
tum of  the  President, 
performed  his  bid- 
ding in  various  ways, 
and  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  his  brains 
in  furtherance  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Davis.  \ 
Although  a  pro- 
visional government 
was  more  free  to 
meet  emergencies 
andeon-ect  mistakes, 
it  was  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  format 
tion  of  a  permanent 
government.  It  was 
apprehended  that  in 
the  lapse  of  time  and 


Dsviit'e  reasons  for  the  BclectJon  of  t  lie  mem- 
the  flnt  Cabinet  are  given  in  his  "  Kitieand 
the  Confederate  Government "  (  New  York: 
ileton  &  Co,,  ISSl),  Vol.  I.,  pp.  241-3,  iu 

^r  betufc  Inautcumli^d,  I  prorcedrd  to  tbe  tDmiH- 
my  Ciililoet.  that  I*,  the  heads  of  the  cxeunllTo 
neotH  Qutlioriit'il  by  the  lawa  of  the  Provlntona1 
•».  Tbe  unaotnitty  exliitliie  ninont;  oiir  iieoplo 
bin  amnch  easier  and  mure  SKreealilo  tank  than 
the  rivalrteH  lii  the  party  n[  ho  exenilive  have  to 
milled  apd  oeeoniiiiodated,  offn 
liigbcat  oapaolty  and  fltnt 


any  other  ( 


than  the  piibllo  welfare,  baTlng 
)  reward  or  euemlen  to  punish,  It  reanlted 
that  not  one  of  thoM  who  formed  my  flrat  Cabinet  had 
borne  lo  mo  the  relation  of  clo*o  personal  friendship, 
or  had  political  clulms  upon  me:  Indeed,  with  too  of 
them  I  hod  noprevlons  acquaintance. 

■■  It  wa«  my  wUh  ihat  the  Hon.  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  of 
?outh  Carolina,  slionid  he  Becretnrj  of  Htato.  I  had 
known  him  Intimately  during  a  trylnR  period  of  onr 
Joint  servlee  In  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  bad  won 
alike  my  esteem  nnd  regard.  Before  mailing  known  to 
him  my  wish  In  this  connectlou.  the  delegntlon  of 
Biinth  Carolina,  of  which  he  wss  a  member,  had 
resolved  to  recommend  one  of  their  number  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Baniwetl,  with 
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change  of  eircumstances  and  of  men,  the  cardinal  points  for  which  the 
South  had  contended,  and  on  which  the  separation  of  sections  had  occurred, 
might  be  lost  sight  of;  so  it  was  decided  to  impress  at  once  upon  the 
new  government  the  constitutional  amendments  regarded  as  essential 
The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Khett 
was  chairman,  agi'eed  at  its  first 
meeting  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  should  b«  adopt- 
ed, with  only  such  alterations  as 
experience  had  proved  desirable, 
and  to  avoid  latitudinariau  con- 
structions. Most  of  the  important 
amendments  were  adopted  on  mo- 
tion of  the  chairman.  But  the 
hmits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit 
a  specific  statement  of  their  char- 
a<?ter  and  scope. 'X 

The  permanent  constitution  was 
adopted  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1861,  and  went  into  operation,  with 
the  permanent  government,  at 
Richmond,  on  the  18th  of  Febm- 
aiy,  1862,  when  the  Provisional 
Congress  expired. 

Those  men  who  had  studied  the 
situation  felt  great  anxiety  about 
the  keeping  open  of  the  ports  of 
the  Confederacy.  Much  was  said 
and  published  about  the  immediate 

'■  Mr.  Memtiilnger.  of  Soutb  Carolina, 
tatloulorlmowled^' uf  fluHDCG.  Hubo 

"  I  liiiil  luli'iidoil  to  offer  the  TrcaBiiry  Department  to      ablecharacler  for  iDtegrltyBod  close  attentlinitoi 
Ur.  Toouibg.or  UEurgla.<Tlioiitiktiowlc4lgeuugult)e«t)toF     aud,  ou  the  rcumiTnendiitlou  of  the  delegmtlM 
fliiHuee  had  iinrtlcnlsrly  utlnieted  ui)- notice  vlien  wu     Suutb  Carolina,  hu  waa  appointed  Seervtary  of  tl    ' 
nerved  iDcetlier  In  tliu  United  t^tates  Seuale.    Mr.  Bum-      my,  and  proved  LlniiieK  enttrelj-  worthy  of  thai 
veil  hnflDR  dei'Uued  tile  iitnte  Department,  nnd  a  col-         "Ut.  Walker,  at  Ahtbouiii.  i>aa  a  dlstlngulstaeA  i 
lenEUP  iif  hl»,  «sld  to  be  jiecullatlj  quallHed  for  tlie     bcr  of  the  bar  of  north  Alabama,  ani' 
Treaxnrj-  Deiiurtnieiil,  hitvlnK  been  reromineudcd  for    aiiiongthe  polillclaDsof  that  Bection.   H 
It.  Mr.TiKiiiibe  was  offetvd  the  Stats  Deportuicat.  for     reeomnii-iided  by  gentlemen  Intimately 
wlilcb  otheni  iH'lleved  hlni  tn  be  well  quailllod.  known  to  n 

"Mr.  Mullory,  of  Florida,  hiul  l>ecn  cbnlmian  of  the      Deiiartnieiit. 
Committee  on  N'avnl  AllhtrH  In  the  United  i>talcii  Semite.      AliibomH." 
vns  eiti'iiHlvcly  acquainted  irlth  the  ollleeni  of  the 
navy,  and  for  a  laiiilnuan   luul  much  knowlediK  of 
nnntlcHl  nSiilr* ;  therefore  he  wn»  nelwted  for  Secrctnrj- 
of  the  Navy. 

"  Mr.  BcttlamlD,  of  IxtuUlnna,  lind  a  Ter>'  high  repuln- 
tloD  OR  ■  lawyer,  and  my  oequnlntnnee  wltb  him  lu  tlie 
Senate  had  liupreHiieil  me  with  the  lueldlty  of  hlx  liitrl- 
teel,  hlH  Hyxlematln  hnblln  and  capaelty  for  latmr.  lie 
woH  tberi>tiire  Invited  to  the  poet  of  Attomey-OeneruL 

"  Mr.  Keaffim,  of  Tir  son,  I  had  known  tor  n  Btnrdy,  hen- 
eitt  Representative  In  tbe  ITnltod  Btaten  OinRreiw,  and 
Iilc  aeqnninlanee  wllli  the  territory  Included  In  the  Con. 
federate HtatCHwnHbiithexIeiii'lvciindnecnmte.  ThCHT. 
toEctheTTlth  hlH  InrlnHtry  and  nhlltty  to  labor,  Inilleati^d 
hliti  na  pi'ciiUarly  Ut  tor  the  olHec  of  l-oHtionHter-Qen- 


acccpt  my  offer 


and  wan  therefore  aelected  for  U 
Uifl  WHS  Ibo  only  name  presented  trtHt 
Editobs. 

%  One  or  Iliem,  offered  by  Mr.  Bhett,  and  unani- 
mouHly  adopted,  relates  to  eivil-Bervice  reform, 
and  it  in  the  following  words: 

"The  principal  officer  In  ejtch  of  the  eiecnttve  depart- 
mentn.  and  nil  perBonn  cimnected  with  the  dlplomstle 
■ervlce.  niiiy  Im  removed  from  office  at  the  pleaenre  of 
■he  Pr^Bldent.  All  other  civil  omeem  of  the  execntlve 
department  may  be  n'moved  al  any  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  aiipoliilliiR  power,  when  their  •ervlce*  are 
iihiiecewnry.  or  for  dUhonesty.  Ineapoelly.  InefBcleney, 
nilHcoTidnct.  nr  ncRlcet.  of  duty ;  and  when  rn  remoTed, 
tlie  removnl  kIiuII  Ik-  r.'iiort<!d  to  the  Senate,  together 
with  the  reanonn  therefor."  B  B.  R. 
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necessity  of  providing  gun-boats  and  shipping  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
In  tbe  winter  of  1861  Mr.  C.  K.  Prioleau,  of  the  firm  of  John  Fraser  & 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  found  a  fleet  of  ten  first-class  East  Indiamen,  available 
to  a  buyer  at  less  than  half  their  cost.  They  belonged  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  had  been  built  in  Great  Britain  for  armament  if  required, 
or  for  moving  troops  and  oarrjing  valuable  cargoes  and  treasui-e.  Four 
of  them  were  vessels  of  great  size  and  power  and  of  the  very  first  class ; 
and  there  were  six  others,  which,  although  smaller,  were  scarcely  inferior  for 
the  required  purpose.  On  surrendering  their  powers  to  the  British  throne, 
the  company  had  these  steamships  for  sale.  Mr.  Prioleau  secured  tlie  refusal 
of  this  fleet.  The  total  cost  of  buying,  arming,  and  fitting  out  the  ten  ships 
and  putting  them  on  the  Southern  coast  ready  for  action  was  estimated  at 
$10,000,000,  or,  say,  40,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  selected 
before  the  war  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  United  States  Navy,  with  26  feet 
of  water  at  me^n  low  tide,  was  admirably  adapted  for  a  rendezvous  and 
point  of  supply.  Brunswick,  Georgia,  was  another  good  harbor,  fit  for  such  a 
fleet.  The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Government  through  a  partner 
of  Mr.  Prioleau  in  Charleston,  Mr.  George  A.  Trenholm,  who  forwarded  the 
proposition  by  his  son,  William  L.  Trenholm.  Its  importance  was  not  at  all 
comprehended,  and  it  was  rejected 
by  the  executive.  Captain  J.  D. 
Bulloch,  the  secret  naval  agent  in 
Europe,  who  had  the  Alabama  built, 
states  that  "  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment wanted  ships  to  cruise  and 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  mercantile 
marine."  It  was  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  keep  Southern  ports 
open,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  understood  until  too  late, 
The  opportunity  of  obtaining  these 
ships  was  thrown  away.  They  were 
engaged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

To  show  the  narrow  spirit  of  those 
in  office,  an  incident  concerning 
Captain  Maffit,  who  figured  after- 
ward in  command  of  the  Florida, 
may  be  mentioned.  In  May,  after 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  Maf- 
fit came  from  Washington  to  offer 
his  services,  antl  when  he  met  the 
TTiter  was  in  a  state  of  indignation  and  disgust.  He  said  that  after  having 
been  caressed  and  offered  a  command  in  the  Pacific,  he  had  sneaked  away 
from  Washington  to  join  the  Confederacy,  and  that  he  had  been  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  if  he  (Mafflt)  had  designs  upon  him. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  has  stated  that  before  the  Government  moved  from 
Montgomei-y  360,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  South,  had  tendered  their  services 
in  the  army.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  were  i-eceived.  The  Secretary 
was  worn  out  with  personal  applications  of  ardent  officers,  and  himself 
stated  that  in  May,  1861,  he  was  constantly  waylaid,  in  walking  the  ba<i 
way  from  his  office  to  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  by  men  offering  their  lives  in 
the  Confederate  cause. 

Another  instance  of  naiTowness  may 
be  named  in  the  case  of  William  Cut- 
ting Heyward.  He  was  a  wealthy  rice- 
planter  and  an  eminently  practical  and 
efficient  man,  a  giaduate  at  West  Point 
in  the  class  with  Mr.  Da\is.  He  went 
to  Montgomeiy  to  tendei-  a  regiment. 
He  sent  in  his  card  to  the  President 
and  waited  for  days  in  the  lobby  with- 
out obtaining  an  interview,  and  then 
returned  home.  H<!  finally  died  from 
exposure,  porfonuiiig  the  duties  of  a 
private  in  the  Home  Guard  at  Charles- 
ton. The  reason  alleged  for  not  ac- 
cepting more  men  was  the  want  of 
arms,  and  Mr.  Davis's  book  is  an  apol- 
ogy for  not  procuring  them.  Insisting 
that  a  great  war  was  probable,  and  in- 
augurated on  the  18th  of  February, —  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  before 
the  middle  of  Apiil  and  no  efficient  blockade  of  the  ports  for  many  months, — 
yet  it  was  in  May  that  he  started  Major  Huse  over  to  England  with  instruc- 
tions to  purchase  10,000  Enfield  rifles !  By  these  facts  may  be  gauged  his 
estimate  of  the  emergency  or  of  the  purchasing  ability  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  provisional  constitution  provided  that  "  Congress  shall  appro- 
priate no  money  from  the  Treasury  unless  it  be  asked  and  estimated  for  by 
the  Presidtmt  or  some  one  of  the  heads  of  departments,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  its  o^vn  expenses  and  contingencies."  The  Congress  could,  therefore, 
do  nothing  about  the  purchase  of  arms  without  a  call  from  the  executive. 

But  for  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1778,  made  by  Benjamin  PrankUn,  Silas 
Dean,  and  Arthur  Lee,  with  France,  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  would  not  have  been  established.  It  was  deemed  important  in  the  Pro- 
visional Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  to  send  commissioners  abroad  to 
negotiate  for  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  and,  in  case  of  war  with  the 
States  of  the  North,  perhaps  for  assistance.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Rhett,  reported  such  a  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  As  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Government  belonged 
to  the  President,  Congress  could  not  dictate  to  him  the  limit  of  authority  that 
should  bo  conferi'ed  upon  the  commissioners,  in  the  negotiations  desired.  But 
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all  those  who  had  reflected  upon  the  subject  expected  the  President  to  give 
extensive  authority  for  making  treaties.  The  views  held  by  the  chairman  were 
that  the  commissioners  should  be  authorized  to  propose  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  other  European  nations,  upon  the  conditions  of  recognition  and 
aUiance,  that  the  Confederate  States  for  twenty  years  would  agree  to  lay  no 
higher  duties  on  productions  imported  than  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  ad  val- 
orem ;  that  for  this  period,  no  tonnage  duties  would  be  laid  on  their  shipping, 
entering  or  leaving  Confederate  ports,  but  such  as  should  be  imposed  to  keep 
in  order  the  harbors  and  rivers ;  that  the  navigation  between  the  ports  of  the 
Confederate  States  for  the  same  time  should  be  free  to  the  nations  entering 
into  aUiance  with  the  Confederate  States,  while  upon  the  productions  and  ton- 
nage of  all  nations  refusing  to  recognize  their  independence  aud  enter  into 
treaty  with  them,  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  would  be  imposed. 
He  beUeved,  moreover,  that  they  should  be  authorized  to  make  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  league,  with  special  guarantees,  as  was  done  in  1778. 
Here  was  a  direct  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  interests  of  foreign  nations, 
especially  England.  Would  any  British  Minister  have  dared  to  reject 
a  treaty  ofEeiing  such  vast  advantages  to  his  countryt  And  if  so,  when 
the  fact  became  known  to  Parliament,  eould  he  have  retained  his  placet 

Up  to  September,  1862,  the  United 
States  Government  was  committed, 
both  by  diplomatic  dispatches  and  by 
the  action  of  Congress,  to  the  declara- 
tion that  the  war  was  made  solely  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  institutions  of 
the  seceded  States,  unimpaired  and 
unaltered.  Hence,  at  this  period,  the 
issue  of  slavery  had  not  been  injected 
into  diplomacy,  and  was  no  obstacle  to 
negotiating  treaties. 

When  Mr.  Yancey  received  the  ap- 
pointment at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Rhett  conferred  with  him  at 
length,  and  found  that  the  commis- 
ffloner  fully  concurred  in  the  views 
just  mentioned.  But  he  sui-prised  Mr. 
Wiett  by  the  statemeut  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  no  powers  whatever 
to  make  commercial  treaties,  or  to  give 

Bay  special  interest  in  Confederate  trade  or  navigation  to  any  foreign  nations, 
bat  relied  upon  the  idea  that  "  Cotton  is  King."  "  Then,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rhett, 
"if  you  will  take  my  advice,  as  your  friend,  do  not  accept  the  appointment. 
For  you  will  have  nothing  to  propose  aud  nothing  to  treat  about,  and  must 
necessarily  fail.  Demand  of  the  President  the  powers  essential  to  the  success 
of  your  mission,  or  stay  at  home." 
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On  the  reassembling  of  the  Provisional  Congress  in  April,  ascertaining  that 
these  powers  had  not  been  conferred  upon  the  commission,  Mr.  Ehett  pre- 
pared a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  empower  the  commissioners  to 
propose  to  European  nations,  as  the  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty,  a  tariff  of 
duties  for  20  years  no  higher  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  their  imports 
into  the  Confederate  States.  This  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Toombs,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  promptly  approved  it  and  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  m-ge  it.  It  was  reported,  with  the  indorsement  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  Congress,  and  was  not  opposed  in  debate;  but  Mr.  Perkins 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  six  years  instead  of  twenty.  As  this  was  carried, 
Mr.  Ehett  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  which  was  done ;  and  this 
was  the  only  effort  made  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  foreign  nations,  to  secure 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  to  obtain  assist- 
ance. Upon  his  return  from  abroad,  Mr.  Yancey  met  Mr.  Rhett  and  said : 
"You  were  right,  sir.  I  went  on  a  fool's  errand.''  In  December,  1863,  at 
Richmond,  James  L.  Orr,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  said  to  the  writer,  "  The  Confederate  States  have  had  no  diplomacy." 

In  March,  1863,  proposals  were  made  for  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  on  7  per  cent. 
bonds,  secured  by  an  engagement  of  the  Confederate  Government  to  deliver 
cotton  at  12  cents  per  pound  within  6  months  after  peace.  The  loan  stood 
in  the  London  market  at  5  per  cent,  premium ;  and  the  appUcations  for  it 
exceeded  $75,000,000.  In  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Stephens  proposed  that  the  Confederate  Government  should  purchase  cot- 
ton at  8  cents  per  pound,  paying  in  8  per  cent,  bonds,  running  20  or  30 
years.  He  believed  that  2,000,000  bales  of  the  crop  of  1860  could  be  obtained 
in  that  way  from  the  planters,  and  that,  of  the  crop  of  1861,  2,000,000  more 
bales  might  be  obtained  afterward.  By  using  this  cotton  as  secuiity,  or 
shipping  it  abroad,  he  maintained  the  finances  of  the  Confederate  States 
could  at  once  be  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  His  plan  met  with  much  favor,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  administration  and  was  not  carried  through.  Money  for 
the  long  war  was  to  be  raised  by  loans  from  Confederate  citizens  on  bonds  sup- 
plemented by  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  and  by  a  duty  on  exported  cotton. 

In  April,  1865,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Barnwell,  who 
had  steadfastly  supported  Mi\  Davis  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  met  the 
writer  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  where  Governor  Magrath  had  summoned  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  to  assemble.  There,  in  conversation,  Mr.  Barnwell 
exphcitly  expressed  his  judgment  in  the  following  words :  "  Mr.  Davis  never 
had  any  policy ;  he  drifted,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war." 

For  practical  regi'et  at  the  issue  of  the  secession  movement,  the  time  has 
long  passed  by.  The  people  of  the  South  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  and  to  the  abolishment  of  slavery.  They  have 
bravely  and  strenuously  endeavored  to  go  through  the  transition  period  of 
an  enormous  change  without  wreck.  In  complete  harmony  with  the  destinies 
of  the  Union,  they  are  working  out  the  future  of  the  United  States  faithfully. 

This  is  set  down  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  important  facts  in  history, 
and  in  justice  to  eminent  men,  now  dead,  who  have  been  much  misunderstood* 
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BT  JOHN  D.  IMBODEK,  BRIOADIEB-OENERAL,  C.  S.  A. 

THE  movement  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  and  the  fire-arms 
manufactured  and  stored  there  was  organized  at  the  Exchange  Hotel 
in  Richmond  on  the  night  of  April  16th,  1861.  Ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise 
was  at  the  head  of  this  purely  impromptu  affair.  The  Virginia  Secession 
Convention,  then  sitting,  was  by  a  large  majority  "  Union  "  in  its  sentiment  till 
Sumterwas  fired  on  and  captured,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  calle<l  for  seventy-five  thou- 
Band  men  to  enforce  the  laws  in  certain  Southern  States.  Virginia  was  then, 
as  it  were,  forced  to  "  take  sides,"  and  she  did  not  hesitate.  I  had  been  one 
o£  the  candidates  for  a  seat  in  that  convention  from  Augusta  county,  but  had 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  tlie  "  Union  "  eandi<lates,  because  I  favored 
secession  as  the  only  "  peace  measxire "  Virginia  could  then  adopt,  our  aim 
being  to  put  the  State  in  an  independent  position  to  negotiate  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  the  seceded  Gulf  and  Cotton  States  for  a  new  Union,  to 
be  formed  on  a  compromise  of  the  slavery  question  by  a  convention  to  be 
held  for  that  purpose. 

Late  on  April  15th  I  received  a  telegram  from  "Nat"  Tyler,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Richmond  Enquirer,"  summoning  me  to  Richmond,  where  I  arrived 
tbe  next  day.  Before  reaching  the  Exchange  Hotel  I  met  ex-Governor 
Wise  on  the  street.  He  asked  me  to  find  as  many  offieers  of  the  armed 
and  equipped  volunteers  of  the  inland  towns  and  counties  as  I  could, 
and  request  them  to  be  at  the  hotel  by  7  in  the  evening  to  confer  about 
a  military  movement  which  he  deemed  important.  Not  many  such 
oEBeers  were  in  town,  but  I  found  Captains  Turner  Ashby  and  Richard 
Ashby  of  Fauquier  county,  Oliver  R.  Fuusten  of  Clarke  county,  all 
Minmanders  of  volunteer  companies  of  cavalry ;  also  Captain  John  A. 
Hannan  of  Staunton — my  home — and  Alfred  M.  Barbour,  the  latter 
ei-eivil  superintendent  of  the  Government  works  at  Hari)er's  Ferry.^ 
These  persons,  with  myself,  promptly  joined  ex-Governor  Wise,  and  a  plan 
it  S«e  page  125  for  a  letter  of  Hi.  Barboar,  regarding  the  Beeurity  of  the  armory. — Editobs. 
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for  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry  was  at  once  discussed  and  settled  upon. 
The  movement,  it  "was  agreed,  should  commeuce  the  next  day,  the  17th,  as 
soon  as  the  convention  vot«d  to  seeede, — provided  we  could  get  railway 
transportation  and  the  concurrence  of  Governor  Letcher.  Colonel  Edmund 
Fontaine,  president  of  the  Virginia  Central  railroad,  and  John  S.  Barbour, 
president  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Mfenassas  Gap  railroads,  were 
sent  for,  and  joined  us  at  the  hotel  near  midnight.     They  agreed  to  put  the 

necessary  trains  in  readiness 
next  day  to  obey  any  request 
of  Governor  Letcher  for  the 
movement  of  troops. 

A  committee,  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  waited  on  Governor 
Letcher  after  midnight,  and, 
arousing  him  from  his  bed,  laid 
the  scheme  before  him.  He 
stated  that  he  would  take  no 
step  till  officially  informed  that 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  by  the  convention.  He 
was  then  asked  if  contingent 
upon  the  event  he  would  next 
day  order  the  movement  by 
telegraph.  He  consented.  We 
then  informed  him  what  companies  would  be  imder  arms  ready  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice.  All  the  persons  I  have  named  above  are  now  dead,  except 
John  S.  Barbour,  "  Nat "  Tyler,  and  myself. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  and  reporting  Governor  Letcher's  promise,  it  was 
decided  to  telegraph  the  captains  of  companies  along  the  railroads  mentioned 
to  be  ready  next  day  for  orders  from  the  governor.  In  that  way  I  ordered 
the  Staunton  Artillery,  which  I  commanded,  to  assemble  at  their  armory  by 
4  r.  M.  on  the  17th,  to  receive  orders  from  the  governor  to  aid  in  the  capture 
of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  This  destination  had  been  indicated  in  all 
our  tlispatches,  to  deceive  the  Government  at  Washington  in  case  there  should 
be  a  "  leak  "  in  the  telegraph  offices.  Early  in  the  evening  a  message  had  been 
received  by  ex-Govemor  Wise  from  his  son-in-law  Doctor  Gamett  of  Wash- 
ington, to  the  effect  that  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  one  thousand  sti-ong,  had 
been  ordered  to  Hai-per's  Feny.  Without  tliis  reenforcemeut  we  knew  the 
guard  there  consisted  of  only  forty-ftve  men,  who  coidd  be  captured  or  driven 
away,  perhaps  without  ftiing  a  shot,  if  we  could  reach  the  place  secretly. 

The  Ashbys,  Funsten,  Harmau,  and  I  remained  up  the  entire  night.  The 
superintendent  and  commandant  of  the  Virginia  Armory  at  Richmond,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Dimraock,  a  Northern  man  by  birth  and  a  West  Point  graduate, 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  us,  and  that  night  filled  our  requisitions  for 
ammunition  and  moved  it  to  the  railway  station  before  sunrise.  He  also 
granted  one  hundred  stand  of  ai-ms  for  the  Martinsburg  Light  Infantry,  a 
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Oew  company  just  formed.  All  these  I  receipted  for  and  saw  placed  on  the 
train.  JuBt  before  we  moved  out  of  the  depot,  Alfred  Barbour  made  an 
lingnarded  remark  in  the  car,  which  was  overheai"d  by  a  Northern  traveler,  who 
immediately  wrote  a  message  to  President  Lincoln  and  paid  a  negro  a  dollar 
to  take  it  to  the  telegraph  office.  This  act  was  <iiscovered  by  one  of  our  party, 
who  induced  a  friend  to  follow  the  ncgi-o  and  take  the  dispatch  from  him. 
This  perhaps  prevented  troops  being  sent  to  head  us  off. 

My  telegram  to  the  Staunton  Artillery  produced  wild  excitement,  that  spread 

ispidly  through  the  county,  and  brought  thousands  of  people  to  Staunton 

i     dnriitg  the  day.     Augusta  had  been  a  strong  Union  county,  and  a  doubt  was 

&    raised  by  some  whether  I  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Letcher. 

■  VOL  I.     B 
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To  satisfy  them,  my  brother,  George  W.  Imboden,  sent  a  message  to  me  at 
Gorcloiisville,  inquiring  under  whose  authority  I  had  acted.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
train  at  Goi-donsville,  Captain  Hannan  received  the  message  and  replied  to  it 
in  my  name,  that  I  was  acting  by  order  of  the  governor.  Harman  had  been  of  the 
(roinniitt<?e,  tln^  night  before,  that  waited  on  Governor  Letcher,  and  he  assumed 
tluit  by  that  li<jur — noon — the  convention  must  have  voted  the  State  out  of 
i\v  ITiiioii,  and  that  the  governor  had  kept  his  promise  to  send  orders  by 
wir«t,  Ut'fore  we  reached  Staunton,  Hannan  handed  me  the  dispatch  and  told 
nie  what  he  had  done.  I  was  annoyed  by  liie  action  till  the  train  drew  up  at 
Htaiinton,  where  thousands  of  people  were  assembled,  and  my  artillery  com- 
patiy  and  the  West  Augusta  Guards  (the  finest  infantry  company  in  the 
vulhjy)  were  in  line.  Major-Genoral  Kenton  Harper,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
"u  Ijorii  Koidier,"  and  Brigadier-General  William  H.  Harman,  both  holdii^ 
<!Oinmi«HionH  in  the  Virginia  militia, — and  both  of  whom  had  won  their  spurs 
in  the  regiment  the  State  had  sent  to  the  Mexican  war, — met  me  as  I  alighted, 
witli  a  t«legi'am  from  Govenior  Letcher  oi-dering  them  into  service,  and 
referring  them  to  me  for  information  as  to  our  destination  and  troops.  Until 
I  irnpart^'d  to  them  confidentially  what  had  oceuiTed  the  night  before,  they 
thoiiglit,  as  did  all  the  people  assembled,  that  we  were  bound  for  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard.  For  prudential  reasons,  we  said  nothing  to  dispel  this 
illusion.  The  governor  in  his  dispatch  informed  General  Harper  that  he  was 
Ui  takr'  chief  command,  and  that  full  wiitt«n  instructions  woidd  reach  him  en 
route.  He  waited 
till  aftor  dark, 
and  then  set  out 
for  Winchester 
behind  a  good 
t»^am.  Brigadier 
Gcaieral  Haimau 
wan  ordered  to 
take  command  of 
the  trains  and  ot 
all  troops  that 
might  report  en 
route.  (See  map, 
page  113.) 

About  suusetwe 
took  train  ;  cm 
departure  was  an 
exciting  and  af- 
fecting scene.  At 
(!harlottesville,  in 

the  night,  the  Montieello  Guards,  Captain  W.  B.  Mallorj',  and  the  Albemarle 
Rifles,  under  Captain  R.  T.  W.  Duke,  came  aboard.  At  Culpeper  a  rifle  com- 
pany joined  us,  and  just  as  the  sun  rose  on  the  18th  we  reached  Manassas. 

The  Ashbys  and  Funsten  had  gone  on  the  day  before  to  collect  their 
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cavalry  companies,  and  also  the  famous  "  Black  Horse  Cavalry,"  a  superb 
body  of  men  and  horses,  under  Captains  John  Scott  and  Welby  Carter  of 
Fauquier.  By  marching  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  they  were  to  rendezvous  near 
Harper's  Ferry. 
Asliby  had  sent 
men  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  to 
cut  the  wires  be- 
tween Manassas 
Junction  and  Al- 
exandria, and  to 
keep  them  cut 
for  several  days. 
Oui"  arrival  at 
Manassas  Junc- 
tion startled  the 
quiet  people  of 
the^Tllage.  Gen- 
eral Harman  at 
one«  "  impress- 
ed" the  Manassas 

Gap  train  to  take  the  lead,  and  switched  two  or  three  other  trains  to  that  line 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Strasburg.  I  was  put  in  command  of  the  foremost 
train.  We  had  not  gone  five  miles  when  I  discovered  that  the  engineer  could 
not  be  trusted.  He  let  his  fire  go  down,  and  came  to  a  dead  standstill  on  a 
slight  ascending  grade.  A  cocked  pistol  induced  him  to  fire  up  and  go  ahead. 
From  there  to  Strasburg  I  rode  in  the  engine-cab,  and  we  made  full  forty 
miles  an  hour  with  the  aid  of  good  dry  wood  and  a  navy  revolver. 

At  Strasburg  we  left  the  ears,  and  before  10  o'clock  the  infantry  com- 
panies took  up  the  fine  of  march  for  Winchester.  I  now  had  to  procure  horses 
for  my  guns.  The  farmers  were  in  their  corn-fields,  and  some  of  them  agreed 
to  hire  us  horses  as  far  as  Winchester,  eighteen  miles,  while  others  refused. 
The  situation  being  urgent,  we  took  the  horses  by  force,  under  threats  of 
being  indicted  by  the  next  grand  jury  of  the  county.  By  noon  we  had  a  siiffl- 
«ent  number  of  teams.  We  followed  the  infantry  down  the  Valley  Turnpike, 
reaching  Winchester  just  at  nightfall.  The  people  generally  received  us  very 
coldly.  The  war  spirit  that  bore  them  up  through  four  years  of  trial  and 
privation  had  not  yet  been  aroused. 

General  Harper  was  at  Winchester,  and  had  sent  forward  his  infantry  by 
fail  to  Charlestown,  eight  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  In  a  short  time  a  train 
returned  for  my  battery.  The  farmers  got  their  horses  and  went  home  rejoic- 
ing, and  we  set  out  for  our  destination.  The  infantry  moved  out  of  Charles- 
town  about  midnight.  We  kept  to  our  train  as  far  as  HaUtown,  only  four  miles 
from  the  feiTy,  There  we  set  down  our  guns  to  be  run  forward  by  hand 
to  Bolivar  Heights,  west  of  the  town,  from  which  we  could  shell  the  place  if 
necessary. 
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The  well-known  raid  o(  .lolin  Brovfn  upon  Har-  ridft  of  the  Potomac.    The  othera  crossed  by 

par's  Ferry,  VirgiiiiH,  for  tho  purposo  of  freeing  hriilge  niul  si^ued  tho  Uuited  States  armory  i 

slftvesby  force  of  Hriiii*,  occurred  on  the  evening  of  arsenal,  and  during  tho  next  eighteen  hours  w 

Sunday,  the  17th  of  October,  ISoO.     His  party,  busy  in  amuHing  Klavea,  cutting  telegraph  wii 

including  himself  and  five  neKroes  (three  of  whom  pmvidinjitdefenHest^ainstBttacli,  and  imprison 

were  fugitiTe  slaves),  consisted  of  22  men,  three  of  citizens.   Tiiry  were  at  last  besieged  In  theengi 

whom  remained  at  tlic  rendezvous  on  the  Maryland  house  by  a  large  uumberof  citizens  and  militia, 
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A  little  before  dawn  of  the  next  day,  April  18th,  a  brilliant  light  arose 
from  near  the  point  of  eonflueuee  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers. 
General  Harper,  who  up  to  that  moment  had  expected  a  conflict  with  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  supposed  to  be  at  Harper's  Feny,  was  making  his 
dispositions  for  an  attack  at  daybreak,  when  this  light  convinced  him  that 
the  enemy  had  fired  the  arsenal  and  fled.  He  marched  in  and  took  posses- 
sion, but  too  late  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  rifles 
and  pistols  were  destroyed.  The  workshops  had  not  been  fired.  The  people' 
of  the  town  told  us  the  catastrophe,  for  such  it  was  to  us,  was  owing  to 
declarations  made  the  day  before  by  the  ex-superintendent,  Alfred  Barbour. 
He  reached  Harper's  Ferry,  via  "Washington,  on  the  17th  about  noon,  and, 
collecting  the  mechanics  in  groups,  informed  them  that  the  place  would  be  capt- 
ured within  twenty-four  hours  by  Virginia  troops.  He  urged  them  to  protect 
the  property,  and  join  the 
Southern  cause,  promising, 
if  vrar  L'nsued,  that  the  plai 
would  l>e  held  by  the  South,  and  -  .^  , 
that  thpy  would  be  continued  at 
work  on  high  wages.  His  influence 
with  the  men  was  great,  and  most  of 
them  decided  to  accept  his  advice.  But 
Lieutenant  Eoger  Jones,  wlio  com- 
manded the  little  guard  of  forty- 
five  men,  hearing  what  was  going 
on,  at  once  took  measures         ^  iteiWHi     *!< 

to    destroy    the    place       *^-^^   — Jfjl^'-r^f-; 
if  necessary.    Trains 
of  gunpowder  ,     ^^   ^sk'^    ■■>*.■■■        -a 


sysjr^:^^r!si 


xLoin  were  addeil,  on  U>e  morning  of  Tuesday,  a 

brce  of  Untied  States  marines,  sent  from  Wssh- 
^"iUia  under  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Liouten- 
»nU  Green  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  The  marines 
'uttered  down  the  door  of  the  eugine-houHe  and 
Uptured  the  insurgentB,  after  a  bravo  reBintaiice. 
kthe  conflict  John  Brown  was  wounded;  his  sons 
'^Mson  and  Oliver  were  mortally  wounded,  and 
'iglit  others  of  the  party  were  killed.  Five,  in- 
(Indiog  ADother  son,  Owen  Brown,  escaped.  Seven 


were  captured,  and,  after  trial  and  conviction, 
were  hanged  at  Cbariestowii,  Virginia, —  John 
Brown  on  the  2d  o*  December,  1S50;  John  E, 
Cook,  Edwin  Ooppoe,  John  A.  Copeland  (a  mulat- 
toi,  and  Shields  Green  (a  negro)  on  the  16th  of 
December;  and  Aaron  D.  Steveus  and  Albert  Eaz- 
lett  on  the  16th  of  the  (oUowing  March.  Three 
citizena  and  a  number  of  negroes  were  killed  by 
the  insorgeote,  and  others  were  wounded. 

Editobs. 
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them  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  battle.  He  ordered  the  posting  of  guns 
so  as  to  command  the  road  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  all  to  be  accurately 
trained  on  the  track  by  the  light  of  day,  and  ready  to  be  discharged  at  any 
moment.  Infantry  companies  were  stationed  to  fire  into  the  trains,  if  the 
artillery  failed  to  stop  them.  Pickets  were  posted  out  two  or  three  miles, 
with  ordei-s  to  fire  signal-guns  as  soon  as  the  first  troop-laden  train  should 
pass.  About  1  o'clock  at  night  we  heai-d  the  rumbling  of  an  approach- 
ing train.  The  long  roll  was  beat;  the  men  assembled  at  their  assigned 
positions  and  in 
silence  awaited  the 
sound  of  the  sig- 
nal-guns. A  nerv- 
ous cavalryman 
was  the  vedette.  As 
the  train  passed 
birti  (it  was  the 
regular  mail)  he 
thought  he  saw 
soldiers  in  it,  and 
fired.  Pop  !  pop  ! 
pop  !  came  down 
the  road  from  suc- 
cessive sentries. 
Primers  were  in- 
serted and  lan- 
yards held  taut,  to  be  pidled  when  the  engine  should  turn  a  ceriain  point 
four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  battery.  By  great  good  luck  Colonel 
William  S.  H.  Baylor,  commanding  the  5th  Virginia  regiment,  was  with 
some  of  his  men  stationed  a  little  beyond  the  point,  and,  seeing  no  troops 
aboard  the  train,  signaled  it  to  stop.  It  did  so,  not  one  hundred  yaMs  beyond 
where  the  ariillery  would  have  opened  on  it.  When  the  first  excitement  was 
over,  he  demanded  of  the  conductor  what  troops,  if  any,  were  on  board,  and 
was  told  there  was  "  one  old  fellow  in  uniform  asleep  on  the  mail-bags 
in  the  first  car."  Entering  that  car  with  a  file  of  soldiei-s,  he  secured  the 
third  prisoner  of  war  taken  in  Virginia.  It  proved  to  be  Brigadier-General 
W,  S.  Harney,  of  the  United  States  army,  on  his  way  from  the  West  to 
Washington,  to  resign  his  commission  and  go  to  Europe  rather  than  engage 
in  a  fratricidal  war.  He  surrendered  with  a  pleasant  remark,  and  was  taken 
to  General  Harper's  headquarters,  where  he  spent  the  night.  On  his  assur- 
ance that  he  knew  of  no  troops  coming  from  the  West,  Harper  ordered  us 
all  to  quarters.  Next  morning  (general  Harney  was  paroled  to  report  in 
Kichmond,  and  was  escorted  to  a  train  about  to  leave  for  Winchester.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  old  soldier,  and  as  he  walked  down  the  street  to  the  depot 
te  saw  all  our  forces  except  the  cavalry.  He  was  accompanied  socially  by 
two  or  three  of  our  generals  and  a  swarm  of  staff-officers.  He  cast  his 
glauce  over  the  few  hundred  men  in  sight,  and  turning  to  General  Harper, 
I  heard  him  inquire,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  Where  is  your  army 
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encamped,  generall"  Harper's  face  crimsoned  as  he  replied,  "Excuse  me 
from  giving  information."  Harney  smiled,  and  said  politely,  "Pardon  me 
for  asking  an  improper  question,  but  I  had  forgotten  I  was  a  prisoner."  He 
went  on  t«  Richmond,  was  treated  with  marked  courtesy,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  proceeded  to  Washington. 

In  a  few  days  our  forces  began  to  increase  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  volunteer 
companies.  Being  only  a  captain,  I  was  kept  very  busy  in  trying  to  get  my 
battery  into  the  l>est  condition.  We  had  no  caissons  and  but  insufficient  har- 
ness. ForthelatterIsenttoBaltimore,purchasingonmyprivatecredit.  Inthe 
same  way  I  ordered  from  Richmond  red  flannel  shirts  and  other  clothing  for 
all  my  men,  our  uniforms  being  too  fine  for  camp  life.  The  governor  subse- 
quently ordered  these  bills  to  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer.  We  found  at 
the  armory  a  large  number  of  very  strong  horse-carts.  In  my  battery  were 
thirty  or  more  excellent  young  mechanics.  By  using  the  wheels  and  axles 
of  the  carts  they  soon  constructed  good  caissons,  which  served  us  till  after 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 

We  had  no  telegraph  line  to  Richmond  except  via  Washington,  and  the 
time  of  communication  by  mail  was  two  days.  General  Harper  foimd  it  so 
difficult  to  obtain  needed  muuitioDS  and  supplies,  that  about  the  last  of  April 
he  decided  to  send  me  to  the  governor,  who  was  my  intimate  friend,  with  a 
requisition  for  all  we  needed,  and  verbal  instructions  to  make  to  him  a  full 
statement  of  our  necessitous  and  defenseless  condition,  in  case  General  Robert 

Patterson,  who  wasre- 
ported  with  a  Federal 
force  at  Ohambers- 
burg,  should  move 
against  us.  When  I 
arrived  in  Richmond, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee 
had  been  placed  in 
command  of  all  the 
Virginia  forces  by  the 
governor,  and  by  an 
ordinance  every  mi- 
litia officer  in  the 
State  above  the  rank 
of  captain  had  been 
decapitated,  and  the 
governor  and  his  mil- 
itary council  had  been 
authorized  to  fill  va- 
cancies thxis  created. 
This  was  a  disastrous  blow  to  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war"  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  Militia  generals  and  the  brilliant  "  staff "  were  stricken  down, 
and  their  functions  devolved,  according  to  Governor  Letcher's  order  of 
April  27th,  upon  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  colonel  commandant,  and  James  W. 


The  mllwo)-  [iTlAga  vim  deutroyed  by  llie  Coorcderetes  on  tbe  I3fh  of  Jnne.  IMl, 
Two  daj-B  later,  ou  tlie  approach  ol  Unluii  forccB  uikIit  Oenernl  Robert  Patlei^ 
sou,  nenr  WltUnmBport.  nnd  nnilor  Colonel  Low  Wallace  at  Romney  (see  fool- 
iiolo  POKC  1371,  tieiienil  Jonepb  K.  Jiibnnton  ^who  liikd  Huoccnled  Colonel  Jack- 
eon  in  oomiuund  on  the  13d  of  May),  coimlderlng  the  ponltton  untenable,  with- 
drew the  Cootedorale  army  U>  Wluohcatet. 
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Massie,  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  who  arrived  during  the  first 
week  of  May. 

This  was  "  Stonewall"  Jackson's  first  appearance  on  the  theater  of  the  war. 
I  spent  one  day  and  night  in  Eiehmond,  and  then  returned  to  camp,  arriv- 
ing about  2  p.  M.    What  a  revolution  three  or  four  days  had  wrought  1    I  could 
scarcely  realize  the  change.    The  militia  generals  were  all  gone,  and  the  staff 
had  vanished.     The  commanding  colonel  and  his  adjutant  had  arrived,  and 
were  occupying  a  small  room  in  the  little  wayside  hotel  near  the  railroad 
bridge.    Knowing  them  both,  I  immediately  sought  an  interview,  and  deliv- 
ered a  letter  and  some  papers  I  had  brought  from  General  Lee.  Jackson  and  his 
adjutant  were  at  a  Uttle  pine  table  figuring 
upon   the  rolls  of  the  troops  present.    They 
were  dressed  in  well-worn,  dingy  uniforms 
of  professors  in  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, where  both  had  recently  occupied  chairs. 
Colonel  Jackson  had  issued  and  sent  to  the 
camps  a  short,   simple  order   assuming  the 
command,  but  had  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  troops.     The  deposed  ofiicers  had  nearly 
all  left  for  home  or  for  Richmond  in  a  high 
state  of  indignation.    After  an  interview  of 
perhaps  a  half  hour  I  proceeded  to  my  camp 
on  the  hill,  and  found  the  men  of  the  5th  Vir- 
ginia   regiment,    from    my    own    county,   in 
assembly,  and  greatly  excited.     They  were 
deeply  attached  to  their  field-officers,  and  re- 
garded the  ordinance  of  the  convention  as  an 
outrage  on  freemen  and  volimteers,  and  were 
discussing  the  propriety  of  passing  denunci- 
atory resolutions.     On  seeing  me  they  called 
for  a  speech.    As  I  did  not  belong  to  the  regiment,  I  declined  to  say  any- 
thing, but  ordered  the  men  of  the  Staunton  Artillery  to  fall  into  line.   Then  I 
briefly  told  them  that  we  were  required  to  muster  into  service  either  for  twelve 
months  or  during  the  war,  at  our  option,  and  urged  them  to  go  in  for  the  full 
period  of  the  war,  as  such  action  would  be  most  creditable  to  them,  and  a  good 
example  to  others.    They  unanimously  shouted,  "  For  the  war !  For  the  warl" 
Before  they  were  dismissed  the  ceremony  of  mustering  in  was  completed,  and 
I  proudly  took  the  roll  down  to  Colonel  Jackson  with  the  remark,  "  There, 
colonel,  is  the  roU  of  your  first  company  mustered  in  for  the  war."  He  looked 
it  over,  and,  rising,  shook  my  hand,  saying,  "Thank  you,  captain — thank  you ; 
and  please  thank  your  men  for  me."    He  had  heard  that  there  was  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  camps,  and  asked  me  to  act  as  mustering  officer  for  two  other  artil- 
lery companies  present.    Before  sunset  the  rolls  were  returned.    This  prompt 
action  of  the  batteries  was  emulated  the  next  day  by  the  other  troops,  and  all 
Were  mustered  in.      Within   a  week  Governor  Letcher  wisely  appointed 
Major-General  Harper  colonel  of  the  5th  Virginia,  Biigadier-General  Har- 
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~  ^  ~  of  trains,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrest 
of  General  Hamey.  The  coal  traffic  from 
Cumberland  was  immense,  as  the  Washing- 
ton government  was  accumulating  supplies 
of  coal  on  the  seaboard.  These  coal  trains 
passed  Harper's  Ferry  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  and  thus  furnished  Jackson  with 
a  pretext  for  arranging  a  brilliant  "  scoop." 
When  he  sent  me  to  Point  of  Rocks,  he 
ordered  Colonel  Harper  with  the  5th  Vir- 
ginia Infantry  to  Martinsburg.  He  then 
coinplamed  to  President  Garrett,  of  the 
Baltimore  an<l  Ohio,  that  the  night  trains, 
easti^ard  bound,  disturbed  the  repose  of 
bis  camp,  and  requested  a  change  of  sched- 
ule that  would  pass  all  east-bound  trains  by 
Haiper's  Perry  between  11  and  1  o'clock  in 
the  day-time.  Mr.  Garrett  complied,  and 
thereafter  for  several  days  we  heard  the  con- 
stant roar  of  passing  trains  for  an  hour 
before  and  an  hour  after  noon.  But  since 
the  "empties"  were  sent  up  the  road  at 
night,  Jackson  again  complained  that  the  nuisance  was  as  great  as  ever,  and, 
IS  the  road  had  two  tracks,  said  he  must  insist  that  the  west-bound  trains 
should  pass  during  the  same  two  hours  as  those  going  east.  Mr.  Garrett 
promptly  complied,  and  we  then  had,  for  two  hours  every  day,  the  liveliest 
railroad  in  America.  One  night,  as  soon  as  the  schedule  was  working  at  its 
best,  Jackson  sent  me  an  order  to  take  a  force  of  men  across  to  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  river  the  next  day  at  11  o'clock,  and,  letting  all  west-bound  trains 
pass  till  12  o'clock,  to  permit  none  to  go  east,  and  at  12  o'clock  to  obstruct 
tiie  road  so  that  it  would  require  several  days  to  repair  it.  He  ordered  the 
reverse  to  be  done  at  Martinsburg.  Thus  he  caught  all  the  trains  that  were 
going  east  or  west  between  those  points,  and  these  he  ran  up  to  Winchester, 
thirty-two  miles  on  the  branch  road,  where  they  were  safe,  an{l  whence  they 
were  removed  by  horse-power  to  the  railway  at  Strasburg,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  number  of  trains  captured,  but  the  loss  crippled  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  seriously  for  some  time,  and  the  gain  to  our  scantily  stocked 
Virginia  roads  of  the  same  gauge  was  invaluable. 

While  we  held  the  Point  of  Rocks  bridge,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  (afterward  so 
&mons  as  a  cavalry  leader)  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  and  reported 
to  Colonel  Jackson  for  assignment  to  duty.  Jackson  ordered  the  consolidation 
of  aH  the  cavaby  companies  into  a  battalion  to  be  commanded  by  Stuart, 
who  then  appeared  more  like  a  well-grown,  manly  youth  than  the  mature 
man  he  really  was.  This  order  was  very  offensive  to  Captain  Turner  Ashby, 
at  that  time  the  idol  of  all  the  troopers  in  the  fleld,  as  well  he  might  be,  for  a 
more  brave  and  chivalrous  officer  never  rode  at  the  head  of  well-mounted 
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troopers.  Ashby  was  older  than  Stuart,  and  lie  thought,  and  we  all  believed, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  first  promotion.  When  not  absent  scouting,  Ashby  spent 
his  nights  with  me  at  the  bridge.  He  told  me  of  Jackson's  order,  and  that 
he  would  reply  to  it  with  his  resignation.  I  expostulated  with  him,  although 
he  had  all  my  sympathies.  I  urged  him  to  call  upon  Colonel  Jackson  that 
night.  It  was  only  twelve  miles  by  the  tow-path  of  the  canal,  and  on  hia 
black  Arabian  lie  could  make  it  in  less  than  an  hour.  I  believed  Jackson 
would  respect  his  feelings  and  leave  his  company  out  of  Stuart's  battalion.  I 
ventured  to  write  a  private  letter 
to  Jackson,  appealing  in  the  strong- 
est terms  for  the  saving  of  Ashby 
to  the  service.  The  result  of  his 
night  ride  was  that  Jackson  not 
only  relieved  him  from  the  obnox- 
ious order,  but  agreed  to  divide  the 
companies  between  him  and  Stuart, 
and  to  ask  for  his  immediate  pro- 
motion, forming  thus  the  nuclei  of 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  be 
filled  as  rapidly  as  new  companies 
came  to  the  front.  One  of  these 
regiments  was  commanded  at  first 
by  Colonel  Angus  McDonald, 
with  Ashby  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  in  a  few  months  Ashby  was 
promoted  to  its  full  command. 
Ashby  got  back  to  Point  of  Rocks 
about  2  in  the  morning,  as  happy 
a  man  as  I  ever  saw,  and  completely 
enraptured  with  Jackson.  Fi-om  that  night  on,  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  two  men  were  remarkable.  A  trip  Ashby  had  made  a  few  days  before  to 
Chambersburg  and  the  encampment  of  General  Robert  Patterson  was  the 
real  reason  for  Jackson's  favor.  Ashby  had  rigged  himself  in  a  farmer's  suit 
of  homespun  that  he  had  borrowed,  and,  hiring  a  plow-horse,  had  personated 
a  rustic  horse-doctor.  With  his  saddle-bags  full  of  some  remedy  for  spavin, 
or  ringbone,  he  had  gone  to  Chambersburg,  and  had  returned  in  the  ni^t 
with  an  immense  amount  of  information.  The  career  of  Ashby  was  a  romance- 
from  that  time  on  till  he  fell,  shot  through  the  heart,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Cross  Keys. 

May  23d,  1861,  Colonel  Jackson  was  superseded  in  conmiand  at  Harpei^ 
Ferry  by  Brigadier-General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  When  General  Johnston 
arrived  several  thousand  men  had  been  assembled  there,  representing  nearly  all 
the  seceded  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Johnston  at  once  began  the 
work  of  organization  on  a  larger  scale  than  Jackson  had  attempted.  He 
brigaded  the  troops,  and  assigned  Colonel  Jackson  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
clusively Virginian  brigade.  The  latter  was  almost  immediately  commissioned 
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brigadier-general,  and  when  on  the  15th  of  June  Johnston  withdrew  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  Winchester,  he  kept  Jackson  at  the  front  along  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road  to  observe  General  Patterson's  preparations.  Nothing  of  much 
importance  occurred  for  several  weeks,  beyond  a  little  affair  near  Martinsburg 
in  which  Jackson  captured  about  forty  men  of  a  reconnoitering  party  sent  out 
by  Patterson.  His  vigilance  was  ceaseless,  and  General  Johnston  felt  sure,  at 
Winchester,  of  ample  warning  of  any  aggressive  movement  of  the  enemy. 


On  the  2d  of  January,  1861,  Alfred  M.  Barbour 
(mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paper),  Superinten- 
dent of  the  United  States  Armory  at  Harper's 
Perry,  wrote  to  Captain  William  Maynadier  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau,  Washington,  in  part  as  follows: 

*'  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  assault  will 
be  made  upon  tbo  United  States  Amior}'  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  My  reasons  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disclose. 
They  may  or  they  may  not  be  well  founded.  I  doom  It 
my  duty  to  inform  you  tbut  there  Is  no  rcf^larly  organ- 
ixed  defense  for  the  post.  The  armorers  have  been  formed 
ioto  Tolonteer  companies,  and  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ftimlBhed  them.  .  .  .  But  the  armory  might  be 
taken  and  destroyed ;  the  arms  might  be  abstracted  and 
lemoved  or  destroyed ;  vast  amount  of  damage  might  be 
done  to  the  Government  property  before  the  companies 
roold  be  notified  or  rallied.  ...  I  cannot  bo  held  re- 
q»onsib1e  for  consequences  at  present,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  sees  to  the  protection  of  its  property  by 
placing  reliable  regularly  drilled  forces  to  sustain  me.  I 
do  not  look  to  personal  consequences  at  all.  I  look  to  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  property  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  now  under  my  charge." 

The   next  day  Major  (now  General)  Henry  J. 
finnt  was  assigned  to  command  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  Lieatenant  Roger  Jones  was  ordered  to  report 
to  him  with  a  small  force  from  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania.     Major  Hunt,  in  response  to  his  re- 
quest for  instructions,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  weakness  of  his  position,  was  directed  by  the 
Seeretary  of  War  (Holt)  to  avoid  all  needless  irri- 
tation of  the  public  mind.    April  2d  Major  Hunt 
was  ordered  to  other  service,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Jones    (now  Colonel 
and  Inspector-General,  U.  S.  A.),  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editors,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
dettraetion  of  the  armory : 

••  Prom  an  early  day  after  I  reported  with  my  detachment 

of  slx^  men  from  Carlisle,  it  became  evident  that  a  de- 

fmse  of  the  valuable  Government  interests  at  Harper's 

Feny  would  be  impracticable  unless  largo  reenforce- 

BttDts  were  sent  there ;  and  as  there  was  every  reason 

for  believing  that  this  would  not  be  done,  I  early  became 

MDvlnced  that  there  was  but  one  course  to  ptirsue,— 

▼iL,  to  destroy  what  could  not  be  defended.  The  chances 

tor  the  capture  or  destruction  of  my  small  force  —  re- 

dofed  on  April  18th  to  45  men  —  were  overwhelming?,  but 

I  counted  on  the  unorganized  and  undisciplined  state  of 

tbe  troops  to  be  sent  against  me,  on  their  surprise  and 

oitter  disappointment,  as  circumstances  favoring  our 

«icape, 

"On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  seizure  of  the  armory, 
•  wealthy  miUer  of  the  village  came  to  me  and  offered  to 


bo  the  bearer  of  any  message  I  might  care  to  send  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  [Mr.  Hlnion  Cameron],  saying  he  knew 
him  intimately  and  that  he  believed  Mr.  Cameron  would 
heed  and  give  due  consideration  to  any  representation 
coming  from  him.  Having  full  ccmtidence  in  the  gentle- 
man, I  intruHted  him  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
to  the  effect  that  if  he  wouhl  save  for  the  Government 
the  arms,  etc.,  etc.,  at  the  armory,  troops  must  be  sent 
there  at  onee  and  by  the  thousand.  I  further  charged 
this  gentleman  to  go  to  Washington  that  night,  and  not 
delay  until  the  next  morning,  as  he  had  intended  — all  of 
which  he  promised  to  do  and  none  of  which  he  did.  But 
of  his  failure  and  change  of  pn impose  I  was  ignorant  until 
his  retiUTi  to  the  Ferry  Wednesday  evening,  when  I 
leame<l  that  fear  of  the  consc^quences  of  his  mission, 
voluntarily  assumed,  had  mode  him  abandon  it.  Mon- 
day was  passed  in  anxious  expectation ;  the  silence  of 
Tuesday  added  to  my  anxiety,  which  culminated  on  the 
following  morning,  when  Ex-Superintendent  Barboiur, 
fresh  from  the  convention  at  Richmond,  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  told  what  had  been  done,  and  announced  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  forces  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
nia  would  be  in  possession  of  the  armory. 

"  As  I  was  acting  entirely  on  my  own  Judgment  and 
responsibility,  it  was  apparent  I  must  not  act  prema- 
turely, before  the  danger  was  self-evident  and  imminent. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
troops  from  Halltown,and  flnallj%  shortly  after  9  o'clock, 
when  they  had  advanced  to  within  less  than  a  mile  of 
the  armory,—  in  time  less  than  five  minutes,—  the  torch 
was  applied,  and  before  I  could  withdraw  my  men  from 
the  village,  the  two  arsenal  buildings,  containing  about 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  rifles  and  rifle  muskets,  were 
ablaze.  But  verj'  few  of  these  arms  were  saved,  for  the 
constantly  recurring  explosions  of  powder  which  had 
been  distribute*!  through  the  buildings  kept  the  crowd 
aloof.  The  tire  in  the  shops  was  extinguished,  but  the 
arms,  which  were  then  of  incalculable  value,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  spirit,  devotion,  and  loyalty  of  my  men,  ex- 
except  two  deserters,  were  admirable ;  four  of  them 
were  captured  at  their  posts,  but  they  all  eventually 
escaped,—  one  by  swimming  the  river,— and  reiwrted  to 
me  at  Carlisle.  I  have  heanl  that  within  a  few  minutes 
after  my  command  had  crossed  the  Potcnnac  to  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  river,  a  tndn  was  heard  strirting  off  for 
Baltimore,  and  that  it  was  assumed  by  the  Virginia 
troops  and  their  »>tfieers  that  my  command  had  been 
taken  off  by  that  train,  and  that,  consequently,  pursuit 
was  useless.  '* 

Lieutenant  Jones's  action  was  warmly  approved 
by  the  President  in  a  congratulatory  letter  from 
Secretary  Cameron. 

Governor  Letcher  estimated  the  value  of  the 
property  secured  to  the  State  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Gosport  Navy  Yard  and  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Arsenal  at  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

Editors. 
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BY  JACOB  II.  COX,  MAJOR-GEKERAL,  I",  f 


THE  reasons  whicli  made  it  important  to  occupy  West  Virginia  with 
National  troops  were  twofold — political  and  strategic.  The  people  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  had  opposed  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
of  which  State  they  were  then  a  part.  But  few  slaves  were  owned  by  them, 
and  all  their  interests  bound  them  more  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  than  to 
eastern  Virginia.  Under  the  influence  of  Lincoln's  administration,  strongly 
backed,  and,  indeed,  chiefly  represented,  by  Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio,  a 
movement  was  on  foot  to  organize  a  loyal  Virginia  government,  repudiating 
that  of  Governor  Letcher  and  the  State  convention  as  self-destroyed  by  the 
act  of  secession.  Governor  Dennison  had  been  urging  MeClellan  to  cross  the 
Ohio  to  protect  and  encourage  the  loyal  men  when,  on  the  26th  of  May,  news 
came  that  the  Confederates  had  taken  the  initiative,  and  that  some  bridges 
had  been  burned  on  the  Baltinioi'c  and  Ohio  railroad  a  Uttle  west  of  QraftoOf 
the  crossing  of  the  Monongahela  River,  where  the  two  western  branches  of  the 
railroad  unite,  viz.,  the  line  from  Wheeling  and  that  from  Parkersburg.  [See 
map,  p.  129.]  The  great  line  of  communication  between  Washington  and  tiw 
west  had  thus  been  cut,  and  action  on  our  part  was  made  necessary.  GoTemor 
Dennison  had  anticipated  the  need  of  more  troops  than  the  thirteen  regiments 
which  had  been  organized  as  Ohio's  quota  under  the  President's  first  call.  He 
had  organized  nine  other  regiments,  numbering  them  consecutively  with  those 
mustered  into  the  national  service,  and  had  put  them  in  camps  near  the  Ohio 
River,  where  they  could  occupy  ^Vheeling,  Parkersburg,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  at  a  moment's  notice.  Two  Union  reginaents  were  also 
organizing  in  West  Virginia  itself,  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  of  which 
the  first  was  commanded  by  Colonel  (afterward  General)  B.  F.  Kelley. 
West  Vii-ginia  was  in  MeClellan's  department,  and  the  formal  authority  to 
act  had  come  from  Washington  on  the  24th,  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry  from 
Gteneral  Scott  whether  the  enemy's  force  at  Grafton  coidd  be  counteracted. 
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The  dispatch  directed  MeClellan  to  "act  promptly."  On  the  27th  Colonel 
Kelley  was  sent  by  rail  from  Wheeling  to  drive  o£E  the  enemy  and  protect 
the  railroad.  The  hostile  parties  withdrew  at  Kelley's  approach,  and  the 
bridges  were  quickly  rebuilt.  At  the  saice  time  several  of  the  Ohio  regi- 
ments were  ordered  across  the  river,  and  a  brigade  of  Indiana  volunteers 
under  Brigadier-General  Thomas  A.  Morris  was  sent  forward  by  rail  from 
Indianapolis.  Morris  reacrhed  Grafton  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  was  intrasted 
with  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  West  Virginia.  He  found  that  Colonel 
Kelley  had  already  planned  an  expedition  against  the  enemy,  who  had  retired 
southward  to  Pbilippi,  about  thirty  miles  from  Grafton,  Morris  approved 
the  plan,  but  enlarged  it  by  sending  another  column  under  Colonel  Ebenezer 
Dumont  of  the  7tb  Indiana  to  cooperate  with  Kelley.  Both  columns  were 
directed  to  make  a  night  march,  starting  from  points  on  the  railroad  about 
twelve  miles  apart,  and  converging  on  Philippi,  which  they  were  to  attack 
at  daybreak  of  June  3d.  Each  column  consisted  of  about  1500  men,  and 
Dumont's  had  with  it  2  field-pieces  of  artilleiy,  smooth  6-pounders. 

The  Confederate  force  was  commanded  by  Colonel  G.  A.  Porterfield,  of 
the  Virginia  volunteers,  and  was  something  less  than  a  thousand  strong, 
about  one-fourth  cavalry.  J 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  Porierfield's  raw  troops  had  not 
learned  picket  duty.  The  concerted  movement  against  them  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  such  marches  commonly  are,  and  Porterfield's  first  notice  of 
danger  was  the  opening  of  the  artillery 
upon  his  sleeping  troops.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  the  two  columns  would  inclose 
the  enemy's  camp  and  capture  the  whole; 
but,  though  in  disorderly  rout,  Porterfield 
succeeded,  by  personal  coolness  and  cour- 
age, in  getting  them  oflE  with  but  few  casu- 
alties and  the  loss  of  a  few  arms.  The  camp 
equipage  and  supplies  were,  of  course, 
captured.  Colonel  Kelley  was  wounded 
by  a  pistol-shot  in  the  breast,  which  was 
the  only  injury  repoi-ted  on  the  National 
side  ;  no  prisoners  were  taken,  nor  did  any 
dead  or  wounded  fall  into  our  hands.  Por- 
terfield retreated  to  Beverly,  some  thirty 
miles  farther  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
National  forces  occupied  Philippi.  The 
telegraphic  reports  had  put  the  Confed- 
f  PHOTo^BAPH.  erate  force  at  2000  and  their  loss  at  15 

i  A  Confederato  Court  of  Inquiry  reported  that  way  to  the  front.    They  belonged  to  General  Mor- 

he  bad  "  000  effective  infantry  (or  thereaboulx)  ris's  First  Indiana  Bri^Bde  (which  also  included  tbe 

and   173    cavalry   (or  thereabouts)." — Official  6th,  7th,  8th,  i)th,  and  10th  Indiana  regiiuents), 

Kecords,  II.,  p.  72.  but  were  placed  on  detached  service  at  Cumber- 

IThe  11th  Indiana  Zouaves,  Colonel  Lew  Wal-  land,  on  the  Potomac.     Under  instructions  from 

Iwe,  passed  through  Cincinnati  June  7th  on  their  General  Robert  Patterson,  Colonel  Wallace  led  an 
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killed.  This  implied  a  considerable  list  of  wounded  and  prisoners  also,  and 
the  newspapers  gave  it  the  air  of  a  considerable  victory.  The  campaign 
thus  opened  with  apparent  eclat  for  McClellan,  and  the  "  Philippi  races,''  as 
they  were  locally  called,  greatly  encoiu'aged  the  Union  men  of  West  Virginia 
and  correspondingly  depressed  the  secessionists. 

McClellan,  however,  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  his  most  promising  Une  of 
operations  would  be  by  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  and  he  retained  in  their 
camp  of  instruction  the  Ohio  regiments  which  were  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  sending  into  Virginia  only  those  known  as  the  State 
forces.  Another  reason  for  this  was  that  the  older  regiments  were  now  nearly 
at  the  end  of  their  three-months'  enlistment,  and  were  trying  to  reorganize 
under  the  President's  second  call,  which  required  enlistment  for  "  three  years 
or  the  war."!  Nearly  a  month  elapsed,  when,  having  received  reports  that 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  gathering  at  Beverly,  McClellan  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  person  to  that  region  with  his  best-prepared  troops,  postponing  his 
Kanawha  plan  till  north-westeni  Virginia  should  be  cleared  of  hostile  forces. 

Reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  as  the  Potomac  route  was  usually  in 
the  hands  of  the  Northern  forces,  a  Confederate  occupation  of  West  Virginia 
must  be  made  either  by  the  Staunton  and  Beverly  road,  or  by  the  Kanawha 
route,  of  which  the  key-point  west  of  the  mountains  was  Gauley  Bridge. 

General  Lee  determined  to  send  columns  upon  both  these  lines — General 
Henry  A.  Wise  upon  the  Kanawha  route,  and  General  Robert  S.  Gumett  to 
Beverly.  Upon  Porterfield's  retreat  to  Beverly  after  the  "Philippi  races," 
Gamett,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  was  ordered  to 
Beverly  to  assume  command  and  to  stimulate  the  recruiting  and  organization 
of  regiments  from  the  secession  element  of  the  population.  Some  Virginia 
regiments,  raised  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  were  sent  with  him, 

expeditiou  against  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  Into  a  position  that  sood  drove  the  enemy  from  the  hoiwe 

Confederates  at  Roraney,  which  influenced  General  »"d  into  a  mountain  to  its  rear.    My  attention  was  then 

T-n^Ti-i.       '     v.-    A     '  '       i.  -.i-Tj         «»  turned  to  the  battery  on  the  hill.    ...    I  pushed  five 

J.  E.  Johnston  m  his  decision  to  evacuate  Harper  s  companies  In  skirmishing  order,  and  at  double^ulck 

Perry  (see  note,  page  120).     In  his  report  of  the  time,  up  a  hill  to  the  right,  intending  to  get  around  \h» 

Romney  engagement  Colonel  Wallace  says:  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  their  retreat.    .    .    . 

^   ,  Between  their  i)osltlon  and  that  of  my  men  was  a  deep* 

"  I  left  Cumberland  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  precipltouH  gorge,  the  crowing  of  which  occupied  about 

12th  .Tunc  with  8  companies.  In  all  about  500  men,  and  ten  minutes.    When  the  opposite  ridgo  was  gained  we 

by  railway  went  to  New  Creek  station.  21  miles  distant,  discovered  the  relw.ls   Indiscriminately  blent,  with  • 

A  little  after  4  o'clock  I  started  my  men  across  the  „„g^  ^^  ^,,^^„  ^^^l  children,  fl>ing  as  for  life  from  the 

mountains,  23  miles  off.  Intending  to  reach  the  town  by  ^^^^     Having  no  horse,  pursuit  of  the  cannoneers  was 

e  o'clock  In  the  monilng.    The  rc.a«lw.is  very  fatigiilng  luiposslblc.    .    .    .    After  searching  the  town  for  anni, 

and  rough.    .    .    .    ^Mth  thcutm(»st  ludustrj- 1  did  not  ^^,„p  equipage,  et^-..  I  returned  to  Cumberland  by  the 

get  near  Romney  until  a»>out  8  o'clock.    ...    I  after-  p^mc  road,  reaching  camp  at  11  o'clock  at  night.- 
ward  learned  that  they  had  notice  of  my  coming  full  an  _ 

hour  before  my  arrival.    In  approaching  the  place.  It  JliDITORS. 

was  necessary  for  me  to  cross  a  bridge  over  the  South  ,  Ti.  •  x  i.       a.\.  ^     m.  ^.x.*     ^ 

Branch  of  the  Potomac.    A  roconualHsan<;c  satlst!od  me        i  ^\  ^^  necessary  to  remember  that  at  this  time 

that  the  passage  of  the  bridge  would  bo  the  chief  obstacle  the  Virginia  State  Government  at  Richmond  was 

in  my  way,  although  I  could  distinctly  see  the  enemy  trying  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  independence, 

drawn  up  on  the  bluff,  which  is  the  town  site,  support-  and  that  Robert  E.  Lee  had  been  made  majo 
Inga  battery  of  two  guns,  planted  so  as  to  sweep  the       ^^^^^j  ^^  Virginia  troops,  conducting  a  campaign 

road  completely.    I  directed  my  advance  guard  to  cross  ^  ^       .,,  •,      ^v    j.       /.         art  t        i. 

the  bridge  on  the  run.  leap  down  an  embankment  at  the  ostensibly  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Letcher, 

farther  entrance,  and  observe  the  windows  of  a  large  and  not  of  the  Confederate  authorities.    A  simul- 

brick  house  not  farther  off  than  seventy  Ave  yards.  Their  acrum   of  neutrality  was   still  preserved,    and  a 

appearance  was  the  sigiial  for  an  assault.  A  warm  Are  shadow  of  doubt  regarding  Virginia's  ultimate 
opened  from  the  house,  which  the  guanl  retume<l.  with        ,^..     ,,-,  i»i.«ji      •  *.' 

no  other  loss  than  the  wounding  of  a  sergeant.  The  firing  attitude  had  some  effect  m  delaying  active  opera- 

continued  several  minutes.     I  led  a  second  company  tions  along  the  Ohio  as  well  as  upon  the  Potomac 

across  the  bridge,  and  by  following  up  a  ravine  got  them  —  J.  D.  C. 
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and  to  these  was  soon  added  the  Ist  Georgia.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  reported 
his  force  as  4500  men,  but  declared  that  his  efforts  to  recruit  had  proven  a 
complete  failure,  only  23  having  joined.  The  West  Virginians,  he  says,  "  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  Union  sentiment."  Other 
reenforcements  were  promised  Garnett,  but  none  reached  him  except  the 
44th  Virginia  regiment,  which  arrived  at  Beverly  the  very  day  of  the  action, 
but  which  did  not  take 
part  in  the  fighting. 

Tygart's  Valley,  in 
which  Beverly  lies,  is 
between  Cheat  Mountain 


on  the  east,  and 
Bich  Mountain  on 
the  west.  The 
river,  of  the  same 
]iauu'  as  the  val- 
ley, flows  north- 

wai-d  about  fifteen  miles,  then  turns  westward,  breaking  through  the  ridge, 
passes  by  Philippi,  and  afterward  crosses  the  railroad  at  Grafton.  The 
Staunton  and  Parkersburg  Turnpike  divides  at  Beverly,  the  Pai-kersburg 
route  passing  over  a  saddle  in  Eich  Mountain,  and  the  Wheeling  route 
following  the  river  to  Philippi.  The  ridge  north  of  the  river  at  the  gap  is 
known  as  Laurel  Mountain,  and  the  road  passes  over  a  spur  of  it.  Garnett 
regarded  the  two  positions  at  Eich  Mountain  and  Laurel  Mountain  as  the 
gates  to  all  the  re^on  beyond,  and  to  the  West.  A  rough  mountain  road, 
barely  passable,  connected  the  Laurel  Mountain  position  with  Cheat  Eiver 
on  the  east,  and  it  was  possible  to  go  by  this  way  northward  through  St. 
George  to  the  Northwestern  Turnpike,  turning  the  mountain  ranges.  [See 
map,  p.  131.] 

Garnett  thought  the  pass  over  Eich  Mountain  much  the  stronger  and  more 
easily  held,  and  he  therefore  intrenched  there  about  1300  of  his  men  and 
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4  cannon,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pegram.  The  position 
chosen  was  on  a  spur  of  the  momitain  near  its  western  base,  and  it  was 
rudely  fortified  with  breastworks  of  logs  covered  with  an  abattis  of  slashed 
timber  along  its  front.  The  remainder  of  his  force  he  placed  in  a  similar 
fortified  position  on  the  roatl  at  Laurel  Mountain,  where  he  also  had  four 
guns,  of  which  one  was  rifled.  Here 
he  commanded  in  person.  His  depot 
of  supplies  was  at  Beverly,  which  was 
16  mUes  from  the  Laurel  Mountain 
position  and  5  from  that  at  Rich 
Mountain.  Ho  was  pretty  accurately 
informed  of  McCleUan's  forces  and 
movements,  and  his  preparations  had 
barely  been  (iompletod  by  the  9th  of 
July,  when  the  Union  genei'al  ap- 
peared in  his  front. 

MeClellan  entered  West  Virginia  in 
person  on  the  22d  of  June,  and  on  the 
23d  issued  from  (rrafton  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants.  He  had  gi-ad- 
ually  collecteti  his  forces  along  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  raih'oad,  wliich, 
at  the  time  of  the  affair  at  Eich  Moun- 
tain, consisted  of  Ki  Ohio  regiments, 
9  from  Indiana  and  2  from  West  Virginia;  in  all,  27  regiments  with  4  batteries 
of  ai-tillei-y  of  6  guns  each,  2  troops  of  cavalry,  and  an  independent  company 
of  riflemen.  Of  his  batteries,  one  was  of  the  regular  army,  and  another,  a 
company  of  regulars  (Company  I,  4th  U.  8.  Artillery),  was  with  him  awaiting 
mountain  howitzers,  which  aiTived  a  little  later,  f  The  regiments  varied 
somewhat  in  strength,  but  all  were  recently  organized,  and  must  have  aver- 
aged at  least  700  men  each,  making  the  whole  force  about  20,000.  Of  these, 
about  5000  were  guarding  the  railroad  and  its  bridges  for  some  200  miles, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  C.  W,  HiU,  of  the  Ohio  Militia ;  a 
strong  brigade  under  Brigadier-General  Monis,  of  Indiana,  was  at  Philippi,  and 
the  rest  were  in  three  brigades  forming  the  immediate  command  of  MeClellan, 
the  brigadiers  being  General  W.  S.  Eosecrans,  U.  S.  A.,  General  Newton 
Schleich,  of  Ohio,  and  Colonel  Rol^ert  L.  McCook,  of  Ohio.  On  the  date  of  his 
proclamation  MeClellan  intended,  as  he  informed  General  Scott,  to  move  his 
principal  column  to  Buckliannon  on  June  25th,  and  thence  at  once  upon 
Beverly ;  but  delays  occuired,  and  it  was  not  till  July  2d  that  he  leaehed 
Buekhannon,  which  is  24  miles  west  of  Beverly,  on  the  Parkersburg  branch 

^Ab  part  of  the  troopa  were  Stnt*  troops  not  and  '22A  Ohio;  Gth,  7tb,  8tb,  9tli,  10th,  11th, 
mustered  into  the  United  Statoa  eervico,  no  report  13th,  14th,  ISth  Indiana,  and  1st  and  2d  Vir- 
of  theio  is  found  in  the  War  Pepurtmeut ;  but  the  ginia;  also  Iloire'x  United  Stat«s  battery.  Bar- 
following  are  the  numbera  of  the  regiments  found  nett's  Oliio  battery,  Loomis's  Michigan  Imttery, 
named  oh  present  in  the  porreBponiient-e  and  re-  and  Dauni'H  Virginia  battery;  the  cavalry  were 
Mvta,— viz.,  3d,  4tb,rith,  (ith,  7th,  8th,  0th,  10th,  Burdsal's  Ohio  Dragoons  and  Barker's  nUnoU 
IStli,  14th,  loth,  leth,  17th,  ISth,  19th,  20th,  Cavalry.— J.  D.  C. 
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of  the  turnpike.  Before  leaving  Grafton  the  rumors  he  heard  hadmade  him 
estimate  Gamett'a  force  at  6000  or  7000  men,  of  which  the  larger  part  were  at 
Laurel  Mountain  in  front  of  General  Morris.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  moved 
MeCook  with  two  regiments  to  Middle  Fork  Bridge,  about  half-way  to 
Beverly,  and  on  the  same  day  ordered  Morris  to  march  with  his  brigade 
from  Philippi  to  a  position  one  and  a  half  miles  in  front  of  Gamett's  princi- 
pal camp,  which  was  promptly  done.  Three  days  later,  McClellan  eoncen- 
ti-ated  the  three  brigades  of  his  own  column  at  Roaring  Creek,  about  two 
miles  from  Colonel  Pegram's  position  at  the  base  of  Rich  Mountain.  The 
advance  on  both  lines  had  been  made  with  only  a  skirmishing  resistance,  the 
Confederates  being  aware  of  MeClellan's  great  superiority  in  immbers,  and 
choosing  to  await  his  attack  in  their  fortified  positions.  The  National  com- 
mander was  now  convinced  that  his  opponent  was  10,000  strong,  of  which 
about  2000  were  before  him  at  Rich  Mountain.  A  reconnoissance  made  on 
the  10th  showed  that  Pegram's  position  would  be  difflcuit  to  assail  in  front, 
but  preparations  were  made  to  attack  the  next  day,  while  Monis  was  directed 
to  hold  finnly  his  position  before  Gamott,  watching  for  the  effect  of  the 
attack  at  Rich  Mountain.  In  the  evening  Rosccrans  took  to  McClellan  a 
young  man  named  Hart,  whose  father  lived  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  two 
mUes  in  rear  of  Pegram,  and  who  thought  he  could  guide  a  column  of 
infantry  to  his  father's  farm  by  a  circuit  around  Pegram's  left  flank  south  of  the 
turnpike.  The  paths  were  so  difficult  that  cannon  coiUd  not  go  by  them,  but 
Eosecrans  offered  to  lead  a  colmnn  of 
infantry  and  seize  the  road  at  the  Hart 
farm.  After  some  discussion  McClellan 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  it  was 
^ranged  that  Rosecrans  should  march 
at  daybreak  of  the  11th  with  about 
two  thousand  men,  including  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  that  upon  the  sound  of 
his  engagement  in  the  rear  of  Pegram, 
McClellan  would  attack   in  force    in 

front.    By  a  blunder  in  one  of  the 

r^imeutal    camps,    the    reveille    and 

assembly  were  sounded  at  midnight, 

and  Pegram  was  put  on  the  qui  vive. 

He,  however,  believed  that  the  attempt 

to  turn  his  position  would  be  by  a  path 

or  country  road    passing    roimd    his 

%ht,   between   him  and  Garnett  (of 

which  the  latter  had  waraed  him),  and 

his  attention  was  diverted  from  Rose- 

crans's  actual  route,  which  he  thought 

impracticable.      The  alert  which  had 

occurred  at  midnight  made  Rosecrans 

think  it  best  to  make  a  longer  circuit 
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than  he  at  first  intended,  and  it  took  ten  hours  of  severe  marching  and 
mountain  cUmbing  to  reach  the  Hart  farm.  The  turning  movement  was 
made,  but  ho  found  an  euemy  opposing  him.  Pegram  had  detached  about 
3f)0  men  from  the  1300  which  he  had,  and  had  ordered  them  to  guard  the 
road  at  the  mountain  summit.  He  sent  with  them  a  single  cannon  from  the 
four  which  constituted  his  only  battery, 
and  they  threw  together  a  breastwork  of 
logs.  The  tm-npike  at  Hart's  mns  in  a 
depression  of  the  summit,  and  as  Rose- 
crans,  early  in  the  afternoon,  came  out  upon 
the  I'oad,  he  was  warmly  received  by  botli 
musketry  and  cannon.  The  ground  was 
rough,  tlie  men  were  for  the  first  time  under 
fire,  and  the  skinnishing  combat  varied 
through  two  or  three  hours,  when  a  charge 
by  part  of  Eoseenins's  line,  aided  by  a  few 
heavy  volleys  from  another  portion  of  his 
forces  which  had  secured  a  good  position, 
broke  the  enemy's  line.  Reenforcements 
from  Pegram  wore  nearly  at  hand,  with 
another  cannon,  but  they  did  not  come  into 
action,  and  the  runaway  team  of  the  caisson 
on  the  hill-top.  dashing  into  the  gun  that 
was  coming  up,  capsized  it  do^vn  the  moun- 
tain-side whore  the  descending  road  was 
scarped  diagonally  along  it.  Both  guns  fell  into  Rosecrans's  hands,  and  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  march  and  the  assault  had  been  made 
in  i-ain  and  stomi.  Nothing  was  heard  from  McClellan,  and  the  enemy,  rally- 
ing on  their  reenforeements,  made  such  show  of  resistance  on  the  crest  a 
Uttle  farther  on,  that  Bosecmns  directed  his  men  to  rest  upon  their  arms 
till  next  moraiug.  "When  day  l)roke  on  the  12th,  the  enemy  had  disappeared 
from  the  mountain-top,  and  Roseerans,  feeling  his  way  down  to  the  rear  of 
Pegi'am's  position,  found  it  also  abandoned,  tlie  two  remaining  cannon  being 
spiked,  and  a  few  sick  and  wounded  being  left  in  charge  of  a  surgeon.  Still 
nothing  was  seen  of  Mt'Clellan,  and  Roseerans  sent  word  to  him,  in  his  camp 
beyond  Roaring  Creek,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  position. 
Rosecrans's  loss  had  been  12  killed  and  49  wounded.  The  Confederates  left 
20  wounded  on  the  field,  and  ti3  were  suiTendered  at  the  lower  camp, 
including  the  sick.     No  trastwoithy  i-epoil;  of  their  dead  was  made. 

The  noise  of  the  engagement  had  been  heard  in  McClellan's  camp,  and  he 
formed  his  troops  for  attack,  but  the  long  continuance  of  the  cannonade  and 
some  signs  of  exultation  in  Pegram's  camp  seem  to  have  made  him  think 
Roseerans  had  been  repulsed.  The  failure  to  attack  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  has  never  been  explained.  Eosecrans's  messengere  had  failed  to  reach 
McClellan  dming  the  11th,  but  the  sound  of  the  battle  was  sufficient  notice 
that  he  had  gained  the  simimit  and  was  engaged ;  and  he  was,  in  fact,  left  to 
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win  his  own  battle  or  to  get  out  of  his  embarrassment  as  he  could.  Toward 
evening  McClellan  began  to  cut  a  road  for  artillery  to  a  neighboring  height, 
from  which  he  hoped  his  twelve  guns  would  make  Pegram's  position  unten- 
able ;  but  his  Unes  were  withdrawn  again  beyond  Roaring  Creek  at  nightfall, 
and  further  action  was  postponed  to  the  next  day. 

About  half  of  Pegi'am's  men  had  succeeded  in  passing  around  Rosecrans's 
right  flank  during  the  night  and  had  gained  Beverly.  These,  with  the  newly 
anived  Confederate  regiment,  fled  southward  on  the  Staunton  road.  Garnett 
had  learned  in  the  evening  by  messenger  from  Beverly  that  Rich  Mountain 
summit  was  earned,  and  evacuated  his  camp  in  front  of  Moms  about  mid- 
night. He  first  marched  toward  Beverly,  and  was  within  five  miles  of  that 
place  when  he  received  information  (false  at  the  time)  that  the  National 
forces  already  occupied  it.  He  then  retraced  his  steps  nearly  to  his  camp, 
and,  leaving  the  turnpike  at  Leadsville,  he  turned  off  upon  a  country  road  over 
Cheat  Mountain  into  Cheat  River  Valley,  following  the  stream  northward 
toward  St.  George  and  West  Union,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  turning  the  moun- 
tains at  the  north  end  of  the  ridges  and  regaining  his  communications  by  a 
very  long  detour.  He  might  have  continued  southward  through  Beverly 
almost  at  leisure,  for  McClellan  did  not  enter  the  town  till  past  noon  on  the  12th. 

Morris  learned  of  Gamett's  retreat  at  dawn,  and  started  in  pursuit  as  soon 
as  rations  could  be  issued.  He  marched  first  to  Leadsville,  where  he  halted 
to  communicate  with  McClellan  at  Beverly  and  get  further  orders.  These 
reached  him  in  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  13th  he  resumed  the  pur- 
suit. His  advance-guard  of  three  regiments,  accompanied  by  Captain  H.  W. 
Benham  of  the  Engineers,  overtook  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  column  about 
noon  and  continued  a  skirmishing  pursuit  for  some  two  hours.  Garnett  him- 
self handled  his  rear-guard  with  skill,  and  at  Carrick's  Ford  a  lively 
encounter  was  had.  A  mile  or  two  farther,  at  another  ford  and  when  the 
skii'mishing  was  very  slight,  he  was  killed  while  withdrawing  his  skirmishers 
from  behind  a  pile  of  diiftwood  which  he  had  used  as  a  bamcade.  One  of 
his  cannon  had  become  stalled  in  the  ford,  and,  with  about  forty  wagons, 
fell  into  Morris's  hands.  The  direct  pursuit  was  here  discontinued,  but 
McClellan  had  sent  a  dispatch  to  General  Hill  at  Grafton,  to  collect  the  gar- 
risons along  the  railway  and  block  the  way  of  the  Confederates  where  they 
must  pass  around  the  northern  spurs  of  the  mountains. 

His  military  telegraph  teiminated  at  the  Roaring  Creek  camp,  and  the  dis- 
patch written  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  was  not  forwarded  to  Hill  till  near 
noon  of  the  13th.  This  officer  immediately  ordered  the  collection  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  detachments  at  Oakland  and  called  upon  the  railway 
officials  for  special  trains  to  hmiy  them  to  the  rendezvous.  About  one 
thousand  men  under  Colonel  James  Irvine  of  the  16th  Ohio  were  at  West 
Union  where  the  St.  George  road  reaches  the  Northwestern  Turnpike, 
and  Hill's  information  was  that  a  detachment  of  these  held  Red  House,  a 
crossing  several  miles  in  advance  by  which  the  retreating  enemy  might  go. 
Irvine  was  directed  to  hold  his  positions  at  all  hazards  till  he  could  be  reen- 
forced.   Hill  himself  hastened  with  the  first  train  from  Grafton  to  Oakland  with 
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about  500  men  ami  3  cannon,  reat'hed  his  destuiation  at  nightfall,  and  hurried 
his  detachment  forward  by  a  night  march  to  Irvine,  10  or  12  miles  over  rough 
roads.  It  tm-ned  out  that  Ii-viiie  did  not  occupy  Red  House,  and  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  the  enemy  was  about  eight  thousand  in  number,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  road  he  would  take,  made  it  proper  to  keep  the  little  force 
concentrated  till  rt;eufor<.',cment8  should  come.  The 
first  of  these  reached  Inane  about  (i  o'<;lock  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  raising  his  command  to 
1500,  but  a  few  moments  after  their  arnval  he 
learned  that  tlie  enemy  had  passed  Rod  House 
soon  after  daylight.  He  gave  chase,  but  did  not 
overtake  them, 

Meanwliile,  General  Hill  hud  sp*!nt  the  night 
in  trjing  to  hasten  fonvard  the  railway  trains, 
but  none  were  able  to  reach  Oakland  till  morn- 
ing, and  Gamett's  forcex  had  now  more  than 
twenty  miles  the  start,  and  wei-e  on  fairly  good 
roads,  moving  southwai-d  on  the  eastern  side  of 

the  mountains.  McClellan  still  telegi-aphed  that  qabnett,  i.s.  *.  (killed  jnLi  is, 
Hill  liad  the  one  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  cap- 
ture the  fleeing  anny,  and  that  offlcer  hastened  in  pursuit,  though  unprovided 
with  wagons  or  extra  rations.  When,  however,  the  Union  commander  learned 
that  the  enemy  had  fairly  tm-ned  the  moimtaius,  he  ordered  the  pursuit 
stopped.  Hill  had  used  both  intelligence  and  energy  in  his  attempt  to  con- 
centrate his  troops,  but  it  proved  simply  impossible  for  the  railroad  to  carry 
them  to  Oakland  before  the  enemy  had  passed  the  turning-point,  twenty 
miles  to  the  southwai-d. 

During  the  12th  Pegram's  situation  and  movements  were  unknown.  He 
had  intended,  when  he  evacuated  his  camp,  to  follow  the  line  of  retreat  taken 
by  the  detachment  already  near  the  mountaiu-top,  but,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  in  the  tangled  woods  and  thickets  of  the  mountain-side,  his  column 
got  divided,  and,  with  the  i*ear  portion  of  it,  he  wandered  all  day  on  the  12th, 
seeking  to  make  his  way  to  Garnett.  He  iialted  at  evening  at  the  Tygart 
Valley  River,  six  miles  north  of  Beverly,  and  learned  from  some  country 
people  of  Garnett's  retreat.  It  was  still  possible  to  I'each  the  mountains  east 
of  the  valley,  l)ut  beyond  was  a  hundi'ed  miles  of  wilderness  and  half  a  dozen 
mountain  ridges  on  which  little,  if  any,  food  could  be  found  for  Iiis  men.  He 
called  a  council  of  war,  ami,  by  advice  of  his  officere,  sent  to  McClellau,  at 
Beverly,  an  offer  of  smTender.  This  was  i-eceived  on  the  13th,  and  Pegram 
brought  in  30  officers  and  525  men.  McClellan  then  moved  southward  him- 
self, following  the  Staunton  road,  by  which  the  remnant  of  Pegram's  little 
force  had  escaped,  and  on  the  14th  occupied  Huttonsville.  Two  regimenta 
of  Confederate  troops  were  hastening  from  Staunton  to  reeuforce  Gamett 
These  were  Iiaited  at  Monterey,  east  of  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  upon  them  the  retreating  forces  rallied.  Brigadier-General  H.  R.  Jaekson 
was  assigned  to  command  in  Garnett's  place,  and  both  Governor  Letcher  and 
General  Lee  made  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  this  army  to  a  force  EOifficieut 
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to  resume  aggressive  operations.  On  McClellan's  part  nothing  further  was 
attempted,  till,  on  the  22d,  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  army  which  had  retreated  to  the  capital  after  the  panic  of  the 
first  Bull  Run  battle. 

The  affair  at  Rich  Mountain  and  the  subsequent  movements  were  among 
the  minor  events  of  a  great  war,  and  would  not  warrant  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion, were  it  not  for  the  momentous  effect  they  had  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  by  being  the  occasion  of  McClellan's  promotion  to  the  command  of  the 
Potomac  army.  The  narrative  which  has  been  given  contains  the  "  unvar- 
nished tale,"  as  nearly  as  official  records  of  both  sides  can  give  it,  and  it  is  a 
curious  task  to  compare  it  with  the  picture  of  the  campaign  and  its  results 
which  was  then  given  to  the  world  in  the  series  of  proclamations  and  dis- 
patches of  the  young  general,  beginning  with  his  first  occupation  of  the 
country  and  ending  with  his  congi'atulatioiis  to  his  troops,  in  which  he 
announced  that  they  had  ''  annihilated  two  armies,  commanded  by  educated 
and  experienced  soldiers,  intrenched  in  mountain  fastnesses  fortified  at  their 
leisure."  The  country  was  eager  for  good  news,  and  took  it  as  literally  true. 
McClellan  was  the  hero  of  the  moment,  and  when,  but  a  week  later,  his  suc- 
cess was  followed  by  the  disaster  to  McDowell  at  Bull  Run,  he  seemed  pointed 
out  by  Providence  as  the  ideal  chieftam,  who  could  repair  the  misfortune  and 
lead  our  armies  to  certain  victory.  His  personal  intercom*se  with  those  about 
him  was  so  kindly,  and  his  bearing  so  modest,  that  his  dispatches,  proclama- 
tions, and  correspondence  are  a  psychological  study,  more  puzzling  to  those 
who  knew  him  well  than  to  strangers.  Their  turgid  rhetoric  and  exaggerated 
pretense  did  not  seem  natural  to  him.  In  them  he  seemed  to  be  composing  for 
stage  effect,  something  to  be  spoken  in  character  by  a  quite  different  person 
from  the  sensible  and  genial  man  we  knew  in  daily  life  and  conversation.  The 
career  of  the  great  Napoleon  had  been  the  study  and  the  absorbing  admira- 
tion of  young  American  soldiers,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  not  strange  that  when 
real  war  came  they  should  copy  his  bulletins  and  even  his  personal  bearing. 
It  was,  for  the  moment,  the  bent  of  the  people  to  be  pleased  with  McClellan's 
rendering  of  the  r61e;  they  dubbed  him  the  young  Napoleon,  and  the 
photographers  got  him  to  stand  with  folded  arms,  in  the  historic  pose.  For 
two  or  three  weeks  his  dispatches  and  letters  were  aU  on  fire  with  enthusiastic 
energy.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  morbid  condition  of  mental  exaltation. 
When  he  came  out  of  it,  he  was  as  genial  as  ever,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  con- 
trast between  his  official  communications  and  that  private  letter  to  General 
Bumside,  written  just  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  which,  oddly  enough, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  official  records  of  the  war.\    The  assumed  dash 


\  Letter  of  May  2l8t,  1862.   **  My  Dear  Bum  : 

Your  dispatch  and  kind  letter  received.    I  have 

instracted  Seth  [Williams]  to  reply  to  the  official 

letter,  and    now  acknowledge    the  kind  private 

note.    It  always  does  me  good,  in  the  midst  of 

my  cares  and  perplexities,  to  see  your  wretched 

old  scrawling.     I  have  terrible  troubles  to  contend 

with,  but  have  met  them  with  a  good  heart,  like 

your  good  old  self,  and  have  thus  far  struggled 

through  successfully.     .     .     .     The  crisis  cannot 

long  be  deferred.    I  pray  for  God^s  blessing  on  our 


arms,  and  rely  far  more  on  his  goodness  than  I  do 
on  my  own  poor  intellect.  I  sometimes  think  now 
that  I  can  almost  realize  that  Mahomet  was  sin- 
cere. When  I  see  the  hand  of  God  guarding  one 
so  weak  as  myself,  I  can  almost  think  myself  a 
chosen  instrument  to  carry  out  his  schemes. 
Would  that  a  better  man  had  been  selected. 
.  .  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  Burn. 
With  the  sincere  liope  that  we  may  soon  shake 
hands,  I  am  as  ever. 

Your  sincere  friend,  McClellan."— J.  D.  C. 
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and  energy  of  his  first  campaign  made  the  disappointment  and  the  reaction 
more  painful,  when  the  excessive  caution  of  his  conduct  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomae  was  seen.  But  the  Rich  Mouutain  affair,  when 
analyzed,  shows  the  same  ehafacteiistics  which  became  well  known  later. 
There  was  the  same  overestimate  of  the  enemy,  the  same  tendency  to  inter- 
pret unfavorably  the  sights  and  sounds  in  front,  the  same  hesitancy  to  throw 
in  his  whole  force  when  he  knew  that  his  subordinate  was  engaged.  If 
Ghmiett  had  been  as  strong  as  McClellan  b(>Iieved  liim,  he  had  abundant  time 
and  means  to  overwhelm  Moiris,  who  lay  foui'  days  in  easy  striking  distance, 
while  the  National  commander  delayed  attacking  Pegram ;  and  had  Morris 
been  beaten,  Gamett  would  have  been  as  near  Clarksburg  as  his  opponent, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  race  for  the  railroad.  But,  happily,  Gamett 
was  lees  strong  and  less  enteiprising  than  he  was  credited  with  being. 
Pegram  was  dislodged,  and  the  Confederates  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

THE   KANAWHA   VALLEY. 

Whes  McGeUan  reached  Buckhannou,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  mmoi-s  he 
luard  of  QMnett's  strength,  and  the  news  of  the  presence  of  General  Wise 
with  a  considerable  force  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  made  him  conclude 
to  order  a  brigade  to  that  region  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  lower  part 
<rf  the  vaUey  defensively  till  he  might  try  to  cut  off  Wise's  army  after  Gar- 
nett  should  be  disposed  of.  This  duty  was  assigned  to  me.  The  brigade 
which  I  had  organized  had  all  been  taken  for  his  own  campaign,  except  the 
nth  Ohio  (only  five  companies  present),  but  the  l'2th  Ohio,  which  was  still 
at  Ciamp  Dennison,  was  ordered  to  report  to  me,  and  these  two  re^meuts 
woe  to  be  sent  by  rail  to  Gallipolis  as  soon  as  the  railways  could  furnish 
transportation.  At  Gallipolis  we  should  find  the  21st  Ohio  militia,  and  the 
lot  and  2d  Kentucky  volunteers  were  also  to  join  me  there,  coming  by  steam- 
boat from  Cincinnati.  The  two  Kentucky  regiments  had  been  organized  in 
ati,  and  were  made  up  chiefly  of  steamboat  crews  and  "  longshore- 
own  out;  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  of  commerce  on  the  river, 
irere  in  them  some  companies  of  other  material,  but  these  gave  the 
distinctive  character  to  the  regiments  as  a  whole.  The  colonels  and  part  of 
the  field-officei's  were  Kentuckians,  but  the  organizations  were  Ohio  regi- 
ments in  nearly  everything  but  the  name.  The  men  were  mostly  of  a  rough 
\  Mckless  class,  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  insubordination ;  but 
f  did  not  lack  courage,  and,  after  they  had  been  under  discipline  for  a 
,  became  good  fighting  regiments. 

troops  moved  the  moment  transportation  could  Jje   furnished,  and 

I  going  by  rati  were  at  Oallipohs  and  Point  Pleasant  (the  mouth  of  the 

"Kanawha)  on  the  10th.     My  only  artilleiy  was  a  section  of  2  bnmze 

from    smooth    6-pounders,   and    my  only  cavalry   some   30 

rrecmits,  useful  only  as  messengers.  Meanwhile,  my  ordei-s  had  been 
ehanged,  and  in  accordance  with  them  I  directed  the  2d  Kentucky  to  land 
at  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio,  about   70  mU.es  below  the   Kanawha,  the 
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1st  Kentucky  to  proceed  to  Ripley,  landing  at  Ravenswood,  about  50  miles 
above,  while  with  two  and  a  half  regiments  I  myself  should  move  up  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  The  two  detachments  would  join  me  after  a  time  by 
lateral  roads.  My  total  force,  when  assembled,  would  be  a  little  over  three 
thousand  men,  the  regiments  having  the  same  average  strength  as  those  with 
MeClellan.  Tlie  opposing  force  under 
General  Wise  was  four  thousand  by  the 
time  the  campaign  was  fully  opened, 
though  somewhat  less  at  the  begin- 
ning.^ 

The  Kanawha  River  was  navigable 
for  small  steamboats  about  70  miles,  to 
a  point  10  or  V2  miles  above  Charleston, 
the  only  important  town  of  the  region 
and  lying  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kan- 
awha and  Elk  rivers.  Steamboats  were 
plenty,  owing  to  the  interruption  of 
trade,  and  wagons  were  wholly  lacking, 
so  tliat  my  column  was  accompanied 
and  partly  carried  by  a  fleet  of  stern- 
wheel  steamere. 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  movement 
from  Point  Pleasant  began.  An  advance- 
guard  was  sent  out  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  marching  upon  the  roads  which  were  near  its  banks.  The  few  horse- 
men were  divided  and  sent  with  them  as  messengei-s,  and  the  boats  followed, 
steaming  slowly  along  in  rear  of  the  marching  men.  Most  of  two  regiments 
were  carried  on  the  steamers,  to  save  fatigue  to  the  men,  who  were  as  yet 
unused  to  thek  work,  and  many  of  whom  were  footsore  from  their  first  long 
march  of  25  miles  to  Gallipolis,  from  the  station  where  they  left  the  railway. 
The  arrangement  was  also  a  good  one  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  if  an 
enemy  were  mot  on  either  bank  of  the  stream,  the  boats  could  land  in  a 
moment  and  the  troops  disembark  without  delay. 

Our  fii'st  day's  sail  was  thirteen  mUes  up  the  river,  and  it  was  the  very 
romance  of  campaigning.  I  took  my  station  on  top  of  the  pilot-house  of  the 
leading  boat,  so  that  I  might  see  over  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  across 
the  bottom-lands  which  bounded  the  valley.  The  afternoon  was  a  lovely 
one.  Summer  clouds  lazily  drifted  across  the  sky,  the  boats  were  dressed 
in  their  colors,  and  swarmed  with  men  as  a  hive  with  bees.  The  bands  played 
national  tunes,  and  as  we  passed  the  houses  of  Union  citizens,  the  inmates 
would  wave  their  handkerchiefs  to  us  and  were  answered  by  cheers  from  the 
troops.  The  scenery  was  picturesque,  the  gently  winding  river  making 
beautiful  reaches  that  opened  new  scenes  upon  us  at  every  turn.     On  either 


it  Wise  reported  his  force  i 
3500  "effeptivo"  men  and  10 
he  received   "perhaps   300"  i: 


n  17th  July  as 
annoii,  aud  says 
reeiiforcemeuta 


on  the  ISth.  When  he  abaodoiipd  the  vallej 
teu  days  later  he  reported  his  force  4000  in 
round  numbers. — J.  D.  C. 
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side  the  advance-guard  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the  main  body  in  the 
road,  with  skirmishers  exploring  the  way  in  front  and  flankers  on  the  sides. 
Now  and  then  a  horseman  would  bring  some  message  to  the  shore  from  the 
front,  and  a  small  boat  would  be  sent  to  receive  it,  giving  us  the  rumors  with 
which  the  countiy  was  rife,  and  which  gave  just  enough  of  excitement  and  of 
the  spice  of  possible  danger  to  make  this  our  first  day  in  the  enemy's  country 
key  everybody  to  a  pitch  that  doubled  the  vividness  of  eveiy  sensation.  The 
landscape  seemed  more  beautiful,  the  sunshine  more  bright,  and  the  exhilara- 
tion of  outdoor  life  more  joyous  than  any  we  had  ever  before  known. 

Our  first  night's  camp  was  in  a  picturesque  spot  in  keeping  with  the  beauties 
of  the  day's  progress,  and  was  enlivened  by  a  report  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  to  attack  us  in  force.  It  was  only  a  rumor,  based  upon  the  actual 
approach  of  a  reconnoitering  party  of  cavahy,  and  the  camp  was  not  allowed 
to  be  disturbed  except  to  send  a  small  reconnoissan(»e  forward  on  our  own  part. 
Two  more  days'  advance,  in  the  face  of  a  slight  skirmishing  resistance,  brought 
us  to  the  Pocotalico,  a  stream  entering  the  Kanawha  from  the  north. 

Wise  had  placed  his  principal  camp  at  Tyler  Mountain,  a  bold  spur  which 
readies  the  river  on  the  northern  side  (on  which  is  also  the  turnpike  road) 
about  12  miles  above  my  position,  while  he  occupied  the  south  side  with 
a  detachment  above  Scary  Creek  some  3  miles  from  us.  The  hills  closing  in 
nearer  to  the  river  make  it  easy  to  stop  steamboat  navigation  with  a  small 
force,  and  it  became  necessary  to  halt  a  little  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 
wagons  which  had  not  yet  been  sent  me,  and  of  the  2d  Kentucky  regiment, 
which  was  marching  to  me  from  Barboursville,  where  one  wing  of  it,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neff,  had  a  brilliant  little  affair  with  a  body  of 
Confederate  recruits  occupying  the  place.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the 
Kentuckians  having  arrived,  and  a  reconnoissance  having  been  made  of  the 
Scary  Creek  position,  which  was  found  to  be  held  by  about  500  of  the  enemy 
with  1  or  2  cannon.  Colonel  John  W.  Lowe  of  the  12th  Ohio  was  fenied  over 
the  river  with  his  own  regiment  and  2  companies  of  the  21st  Ohio  with  our 
2  cannon,  and  dh-ected  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  front  at  the 
creek,  which  was  unfordable  at  its  mouth,  while  he  tried  to  turn  the  position 
with  part  of  his  command.  The  enemy  at  first  retreated,  leaving  one  cannon 
disabled,  but,  being  reenf orced,  they  rallied,  and,  no  good  crossing  of  the  creek 
being  found,  Lowe  was  foiled  in  his  effort  to  dislodge  them  after  a  sharp 
engagement  across  the  stream. 

The  wagons  reached  us  a  few  at  a  time,  but  by  the  24th  I  was  able  to  move 
from  our  strong  position  behind  Pocotalico,  and,  taking  circuitous  country 
roads  among  the  hills,  to  come  upon  the  rear  of  Wise's  camp  at  Tyler  Mountain. 
The  march  was  a  long  and  difficult  one,  but  was  successful.  As  soon  as  his 
outposts  were  driven  in,  the  enemy  decamped  in  a  panic,  leaving  his  camp- 
kettles  and  supper  over  the  fires.  We  had  also  cut  off  a  steamboat  with 
troops  which  was  just  below  us  as  we  came  to  the  bluff,  and  which,  under  the 
fire  of  our  cannon,  was  lam  ashore  and  burned,  while  the  detachments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  hastened  by  country  roads  to  rejoin  Wise  at  Charleston. 
It  was  now  nightfall,  and  we  bivouacked  upon  the  mountain-side.    Wise 
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abandoned  Charleston  in  the  niglit  and  re- 
treated toward  Gauley  Bridge.  Ou  the  25th 
I  oeciipied  Charleston  without  resietanee,  and 
moved  on,  oi-deiing  the  1st  Keiitueky  up  fi-om 
Eiplcy  to  ganison  the  place  and  establish  my 
depot,  there. 

At  oveiy  mile  aljove  Cliarlestou  the  scenery 
gi'ows  wilder,  the  mountains  crowding  in 
upon  the  river,  often  with  high,  Ijoetling  cliffs 
overhanging  it,  and  offering  numerous  posi- 
tions where  a  small  detachment  might  hold 
an  army  in  check.  Wise,  however,  made  no 
resistance  worth  naming,  except  to  fell  timber 
into  the  road,  and  he  passed  the  Gauley,  burn- 
ing the  impoi-taut  bridge  there  and  continu- 
ing his  hasty  retreat  to  the  White  Sulphni* 
Springs,  hiirried,  no  doubt,  by  the  fear  that 
McClellan  might  intercept  him  by  way  of 
Huntersville  and  Lewisburg,  McClellan  had 
recognized  the  fact  that  ho  was  asking  me  to 
face  the  enemy  with  no  odds  in  my  favor,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
Wise  was  disposed  to  make  a  stand,  he  had  directed  me  not  to  risk  attacking 
him  in  front,  but  lather  to  await  the  result  of  his  own  movement  toward 
the  Upper  Kanawha.  Rosecrans  did  the  same  when  he  assumed  com- 
mand; but  I  knew  the  hope  had  been  that  I  could  reach  Gauley  Bridge, 
and  I  felt  wan-anted,  as  soon  as  wagons  reached  me,  in  attempting  the  turning 
movement  which  seems  to  have  thrown  Wise  into  a  panic  from  which  he 
did  not  recover  till  he  got  out  of  the  valley.  Rosecrans  ordered  me  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  at  Charleston,  but  his  dispatches  did  not  reach  me, 
fortunately,  till  I  was  close  to  Gauley  Bridge,  some  forty  miles  above  Charles- 
ton, and  was  quite  sm-e  of  my  ability  to  take  possession  of  that  defile,  as  I  did 
on  the  29th  of  July.  Another  reason  for  haste  was  that  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment of  the  21st  Ohio  had  expired,  and  I  was  ordered  by  the  governor  to  send 
it  back  to  Ohio  for  reorganization,  which  would  make  a  reduction  of  one- 
fourth  of  my  numbers. 

At  my  first  night's  encampment  above  Charleston,  in  a  lovely  nook 
between  spurs  of  the  hills,  I  was  treated  to  a  little  surprise  on  the  part  of 
three  of  my  subordinates  which  was  an  unexpected  enlargement  of  my  mil- 
itary experience,  and  which  is  worth  preserving  to  show  some  of  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  undisciplined  troops.  The 
camp  was  nicely  organized  for  the  night  and  supper  was  over,  when  I  was 
waited  upon  at  my  tent  by  these  gentlemen.  Their  spokesman  informed  me 
that  after  consultation  they  liad  concluded  that  it  was  foolhardy  to  follow 
the  Confederates  into  the  gorge  we  were  traveling,  and,  unless  I  could  show 
them  satisfactory  reasons  for  changing  their  opinion,  they  would  not  lead 
their  commands  farther  into  it.     I  dryly  asked  if  he  was  quite  sure  he  under- 
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stood  the  nature  of  his  communication.  There  was  probably  something  in 
the  tone  of  my  question  which  was  not  altogether  expected,  and  his  compan- 
ions began  to  look  a  little  uneasy.  He  then  protested  that  they  meant  no 
disrespect,  but,  as  their  military  experience  was  about  as  extensive  as  my  own, 
they  thought  I  ought  to  make  no  movement  but  on  consultation  with  them 
and  by  their  consent.  The  others  seemed  better  pleased  with  this  way  of  put- 
tiii£f  it.  My  answer  was  that  whether  they  meant  it  or  not,  their  action  was 
mutinous,  and  only  their  ignorance  of  militaiy  law  could  palliate  it.  The 
reBponsibility  for  the  movement  of  the  army  was  with  me,  and,  while  glad  to 
eonfer  freely  with  them,  I  should  call  no  council  of  war  and  submit  nothing  to 
rote  till  I  felt  incompetent  to  decide  for  myself.  If  they  apologized  for  their 
condoct  and  showed  earnestness  in  military  obedience,  what  they  had  now 
aaid  would  be  overlooked,  but  on  any  i-eeurrenee  of  insubordination  I  should 
enforce  my  power  by  aiTesting  the  offender  at  once.  I  dismissed  them  with 
this,  and  immediately  sent  out  orders  through  my  adjutant-general  to  march 
early  next  morning.  Before  they  slept,  one  of  the  three  had  come  to  me  with 
«a  earnest  apologj'  for  his  part  in  the  matter,  and  a  short  time  made  them  all 
as  subordinate  as  I  could  wish.  The  incident  could  not  have  occmred  in  the 
brigade  which  had 
been  under  m\  com 
mand  at  Camp  Den 
nison,  and  was  the 
natural  result  of  the 
sadden  assembling 
of  inexperienced 
men  under  a  bn 
gade  commander  of 
whom  they  knew 
nothing  except  that 
at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  had  been 
a  civilian  like  them 
selves. 

The  same  march 
enabled  me  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of 
another  army  "  msti 
tution," — the  news 
paper  correspond 
ent.  At  Charleston 
I  was  joined  by  two 
men  representing 
mfluential  newspapers,  who  wished  to  know  on  what  terms  they  might  accom- 
pany the  column.  The  answer  was  that  the  quartennastcr  would  furnish 
them  with  a  tent  and  with  transportation,  and  that  tJieir  letters  should  bo 
mbmitted  to  one  of  the  staff  to  protect  us  from  the  publication  of  facts  which 
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might  aid  the  enemy.  This  seemed 
unsatisfactory,  and  they  intimated  that 
they  expected  to  be  taken  into  my 
mess,  and  to  be  announced  as  volmi- 
teer  aides  with  military  rank.  They 
were  told  that  mihtary  position  or 
rank  could  only  be  given  by  authority 
much  higher  than  mine,  and  that  they 
could  be  more  honestly  independent 
if  free  from  personal  obligation  and 
from  temptation  to  repay  favors  with 
flattery.  My  only  purpose  was  to  put 
the  matter  upon  the  foundation  of 
public  right  and  of  mutual  self-re- 
spect. The  day  before  we  reached 
Gauley  Bridge  they  opened  the  matter 
again  to  my  adjutant-general,  but  were 
infoi-med  that  I  had  decided  it  upon 
a  principle  by  which  I  meant  to  abide.  Tlieir  reply  was,  "  Very  well ;  General 
Cox  thinks  he  can  get  along  without  us.  We  will  show  him.  We  will  write 
him  down ! "  They  left  the  camp  the  same  evening  and  wrote  letters  to  their 
papers,  describing  the  army  as  a  rabble  of  ruffians,  bmning  houses,  ravishing 
women,  robbing  and  destroying  property,  and  the  commander  as  totally  incom- 
petent. As  to  the  troops,  more  baseless  slander  was  never  uttered.  Their 
march  had  been  orderly,  no  willful  injury  had  been  done  to  private  property, 
and  no  case  of  personal  violence  to  any  non-combatant,  man  or  woman,  had 
been  even  charged.  Yet  the  publication  of  such  communications  in  widely 
read  journals  was  likely  to  be  as  damaging  as  if  it  were  tnie.  My  nomination 
iis  brigadier-general  was  then  before  the  Senate  for  confiiination,  and  "  the 
pen  "  would  probably  have  proved  "  mightier  than  the  sword  "  but  for  McClel- 
lan's  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  task  we  had  accomplished,  as  he  was 
then  in  the  flood-tide  of  power  at  Washington,  and  had  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  performance  of  our  part  of  the  campaign  which  he  had  planned. 


KOSECRANS    m    COMMAND. 

General  Rosecrans  had  succeeded  McClellan  as  ranking  officer  in  West 
Virginia,  but  it  was  not  until  the  be^ning  of  November,  1861,  that  the  region 
was  made  a  department  and  he  was  regularly  assigned  to  command.  Meanwhile 
the  three-months'  enlistments  were  expiring,  many  regiments  were  sent  home, 
new  ones  were  received,  and  a  complete  reorganization  of  his  forces  took 
place.  Besides  holding  the  railroad,  he  fortified  the  Cheat  Mountain  Pass 
looking  toward  Staunton,  and  the  pass  at  Elkwater  on  the  mountain  summit 
between  Huttonsville  and  Huntersville.  In  similar  manner  I  was  directed 
to  fortify  the  camp  at  Gauley  Bridge,  and  to  cover  the  front  in  every  direc- 
tion with  active  detachments,  constantly  moving  from  the  central  position. 
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By  the  middle  of  August,  Eosecrans  had  established  a  chain  of  posts,  with 
a  regiment  or  two  at  each,  on  a  line  upon  which  he  afterward  marched 
from  Weston,  by  way  of  Bulltown,  Sutton,  and  Summersville,  to  Gauley 
Bridge. 

The  Confederates  had  also  been  straining  every  nerve  to  collect  a  force  that 
might  give  us  an  effective  return  blow,  and  Robert  E.  Lee  was  expected  to 
lead  their  forces  in  person.  After  ten  days'  quiet  occupation  of  Gauley 
Bridge,  in  which  I  had  reconnoitered  the  country  nearly  forty  miles  in  front 
and  on  each  flank,  we  learned  that  General  John  B.  Floyd  had  joined  Wise 
with  a  brigade,  and  that  both  were  moving  toward  the  Kanawha.  At  the  same 
time  the  militia  of  Kaleigh,  Mercer,  and  Fayette  counties  were  called  out, 
making  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  under  General  Chapman.  The  total  force 
confronting  us  was  thus  about  eight  thousand.  J  To  resist  these  I  kept  2 
ifgiments  at  Gauley  Bridge,  an  advance-guard  of  8  companies  vigorously 
Bkirmishing  toward  Sewell  Mountain,  a  regiment  distributed  on  the  Kanawha 
to  cover  the  steamboat  communications,  and  some  West  Virginia  lecniits 
organizing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  By  extreme  activity  these  were  able 
to  baffle  the  enemy  and  impose  upon  him  the  belief  that  our  numbers  were 
more  than  double  our  aetual  force. 
Rosecrans  had  informed  me  of  his 
purpose  to  march  a  strong  column  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  Lee's  plans  were 
fully  developed,  and  I  accumulated  sup- 
Itlies  and  munitions  at  Gauley  Bridge, 
determined  to  stand  a  siege  if  neces- 
sary. On  the  13th  of  August  the  7th 
Ohio,  Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler,  was  ordered 
\>y  Koseerans  to  Cross  Lanes,  covering 
Camifex  Ferry  on  the  Gauley 
Eiver  about  twenty  miles  above 
us,  where  a  road  from  Lewis- 
burg  meets  that  going  up  the 
Gauley  to  Summersville.  I  was  author- 
ized to  call  Tyler  to  me  if  seriously 
attacked.  On  the  20th  Wise  made  a 
strong  demonstration  in  front,  but  was 
met  at  Pig  Creek,  thi-ee  mUes  up  the 
On  the  26th  Floyd,  having  raised  two 
flat-boats  which  Tyler  had  sunk,  crossed  the  Gauley  at  Camifex  Ferry  with 
2000  or  3000  men,  and  surprised  him,  routing  the  regiment  with  a  loss  to  us 
of  15  killed  and  about  100  captured,  of  which  50  were  wounded.  The 
part  of  the  regiment  was  rallied  l>y  Major  Casement,  and  led  over  the 


New  Biver,  and  easily  repulsed. 


iOa  the    14th   of   August    Wise    reported    to  force  3100.    At  that  time  be  tfives  Floyd's  force  at 

Snnal  Lee  that  fae  had  2000   ready  to  move,  1 200,'  with  '2  strotift  regimentx  poming  up,  licttides 

nt  coold  have  2500  ready  Id  5  days ;  that  n50  2000  militia  uoder  Oeixral  Chapman,  as  stated 

<l  U*  CATkby  were  with  Floyd,  besidei  an  artil-  above.   The  aggregate  force  operating  on  the  Esna- 

Ittr  dvUebment  of  60.    This  makes  his  total  wha  Une  he  gives  as  7800,  Sept.  Otb.— J.  D.  C. 
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ished   the  enemy  s  ca\ali\    m  a  \eii 


m  ui  tail  s  1 3  Elk  River  and  thence 
to  Llmil  -itfn  Fk\d  intreiithed 
his  jiosition,  and  budt  a  foot-bndge 
to  connect  it  with  the  eastern  side 
of  the  wild  gorge.  "Wise's  failure  to 
cooperate  was  Floyd's  reason  for 
abandoning  his  auuouneed  purpose 
of  marching  ujKin  my  rear;  but  he 
was  on  my  northern  line  of  commu- 
nieatiou  with  Eoseerans,  and  the 
latter  hastened  his  preparations  to 
come  to  my  i-eliet". 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Wise  and 
Chapman  attempted  a  concerted 
attack  upon  G-auley  Bridge,  the  first 
pusliing  ill  upon  the  turnpike, 
■ft  Idle  Chajjmau  advanced  from 
Fayette  by  (_'otton  Hill  and  a  road 
to  the  river  a  little  below  Kanawha 
Falls.  Wise  was  again  met  at  Pig 
Creek  and  driven  back;  Chapman 
reached  the  bluffs  overlooking  the 
nver  in  n'ar  of  us,  dii^Tug  in  our 
outposts,  but  did  us  little  mischief, 
except  to  throw  a  few  shells  into  our 
lower  camp,  and  on  Wise'a  repulse 
he  also  withdi'ew.  Our  detachments 
followed  them  up  on  both  lines  with 
daily  wann  skirmishes,  and  the 
advance-guard  ambushed  and  pun- 
lomoralizing  way.    Efforts  to  reach 


the  nver  and  stop  our  bteamboats  kept  the  posts  and  detachments  below  us 
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on  the  alert,  and  an  expedition  of  half  the  1st  Kentucky,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  D.  A.  Enyart,  sent  to  break  up  a  Confederate  militia  encampment  at 
Boone  Court  House,  40  miles  southward,  routed  the  enemy,  who  left  25  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  march  and  attack  had  been  swift  and  vigorous,  and  the 
terror  of  the  blow  kept  that  region  quiet  for  some  time  afterward. 

I  was  puzzled  at  Floyd's  inaction  at  Camifex  Ferry,  but  the  mystery  is 
partly  solved  by  the  publication  of  the  Confederate  records.  There  was  no 
cooperation  between  the  commanders,  and  Wise  refused  the  assistance  Floyd 
demanded,  nor  could  even  the  authority  of  Lee  reduce  the  ex-governor  of 
Virginia  to  real  subordination.  The  letters  of  Wise  sliow  a  capacity  for 
keeping  a  command  in  hot  water  which  was  unique.  If  he  had  been  half  as 
troublesome  to  me  as  he  was  to  Floyd,  I  should,  indeed,  have  had  a  hot  time 
of  it.  But  he  did  me  royal  service  by  preventing  anything  approaching 
unity  of  action  between  the  two  principal  Confederate  columns. 

Rosecrans  now  began  his  march  from  Clarksburg  with  three  brigades, 
having  left  the  Upper  Potomac  line  in  command  of  General  Kelley,  and  the 
Cheat  Mountain  region  in  command  of  General  J.  J.  Reynolds.  His  route 
{already  indicated)  was  a  rough  one,  and  the  portion  of  it  between  Sutton 
and  Summersville,  over  Birch  Mountain,  was  very  wild  and  difficult.  He 
left  his  bivouac  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  before  daybreak, 
and,  marching  through  SumraersviUe,  reached  Cross  Lanes  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Floyd's  position  w^  now  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
waiting  only  for  his  column  to  close 
up,  he  again  pressed  forward.  Gen- 
eral Benham's  brigade  was  in  front, 
and  soon  met  the  enemy's  pickets. 
Getting  the  impression  that  Floyd 
was  in  retreat,  Benham  pressed  for- 
ward rather  rashly,  deploying  to  the 
left,  and  coming  under  a  shaip  fire 
from  the  right  of  the  enemy's  works. 
The  woods  were  dense  and  tangled, 
it  was  too  late  for  a  proper  recon- 
noissance,  and  Rosecrans  could  only 
hasten  the  advance  and  deplojTnent 
of  the  other  brigades  under  Colonels 
McCook  and  Seammon.  Benham  had 
sent  a  howitzer  battery  and  two  rifled 
cannon  with  his  head  of  column  at 
the  left,  and  these  soon  got  a  position, 
from  which,  in  fact,  they  enfiladed 
part  of  Floyd's  line,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  see  much  of  the  situa- 
tion. Charges  were  made  by  portions 
of  Benham's  and  McCook's  brigades 
as  they  came  up,  but  they  lacked 
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unity,  and  Bosecrans  was  dissatisfied  that  his  head  of  column  should  be 
engaged  before  be  had  time  to  plan  an  attack.  Colonel  Lowe,  of  the  12th 
Ohio,  had  been  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  Colonel  "W.  H.  Lytle, 
of  the  10th,  had  been  severely  wounded ;  darkness  was  rapidly  coming  on, 
and  Eoseerans  ordered  the  troops  withdrawn  from  fire,  till  positions  could 
be  rectified,  and  the  attack  renewed  in  the  morning.  Seventeen  had  been 
killed  and  141  had  been  wounded  in  the  sharp  but  irregular  combat.  Floyd, 
however,  had  learned  that  his  position  could  be  subjected  to  a  destructive 
cannonade ;  he  was  himself  slightly  wounded,  and  his  officers  and  men 
were  discouraged.  He  therefore  retreated  across  the  Gauley  in  the  night, 
having  gi-eat  difficulty  in  can-ying  his  artillei-y  down  the  cliffs  by  a 
wretched  road  in  the  darkness.  He  had  built  a  slight  foot-bridge  for 
infantry,  in  the  bit  of  smooth  water  known  as  the  Ferry,  though  both 
above  and  below  the  stream  is  an  impassable  mountain  torrent.  Once  over, 
the  bridge  was  broken  up  and  the  flat-boats  were  destroyed.  He  reported 
but  twenty  casualties,  and  threw  much  of  the  responsibility  upon  Wise,  who 
had  not  obeyed  orders  to  reenforce  him.  His  hospital,  containing  the 
wounded  prisoners  taken  from  Tyler,  feU  into  Roseerans's  hands. 

On  the  12th  of  September  we  first  heard,  at  Gauley  Bridge,  of  the  engagement 
at  Camif  ex  Ferry,  and  I  at  once  moved  with  two  regiments  to  attack  Wise,  who 
retired  as  we  advanced,  till  I  occupied  the  junction  of  the  turnpike  with  the 
Sunday  road.  The  whole  hostile  force  had  retreated  to  SeweU  Mountain,  and 
Rosecrans  halted  me  until  he  could  create  means  of  crossing  the  Gauley. 

McCook's  brigade  joined  me  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  my  own  command 
was  increased  by  bringing  up  another  of  my  regiments  from  below.     With 
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the  two  brigades  I 

advanced     to     Spy 

Rock,  a  strong  posi 

tion    overlooking    a 

valley  several  miles 

broad,  beyond  which 

was      Big      Sewell 

Mountain,  the  crest 

of  which  we    occu 

pied    with    an    ad 

vanee-guard  on  the 

20th  and  in  force  on 

the-24th.   Before  the 

1st  of  October  Rose 

crans  had  coneentra^ 

ted  his  force  at  the 

mountain,  the   four 

brigades    being    so 

reduced  by  sickness 

and  by  detachments 

that  he  reported  the 

whole    as    making 

only  5200    efftetive 

men.     Immediately 

in    front,    across    a 

deep  gorge,  lay  the 

imited      forces     of 

Floyd     and     Wise, 

commanded  by  Lee 

in  person.    The  autumn  rains  set  in  upon  the  very  day  of  Rosecrans's  arrival, 

and  continued  without  intermission.     The  roads  became  so  difficult  that  the 

animals  of  the  wagon  trains  were  being  destroyed  in  the  effort  to  supply  the 

command.    The  camp  was  35  miles  from  (Jauley  Bridge,  and  our  stores  were 

landed  from  steamboats  '25  miles  below  that  post,  making  60  miles  of  wagoning. 

The  enemy  was  as  badly  off,  and  no  aggressive  operations  were  possible  on 

either  side.    This  became  so  evident  that  on  the  5th  of  October  Rosecrans 

withdrew  his  forces  to  camps  within  3  or  4  miles  of  Gauley  Bridge. 
Lee  had  directed  an  effort  to  be  made  by  General  Loring,  Hs  subordinate 

on  the  Staimton  line,  to  test  the  strength  of  the  posts  under  Reynolds  at 

Cheat  Mountain  and  Elkwater,  and  lively  combats  had  resulted  on  the  12tli 

and  14th  of  September.     Reynolds  held  firm,  and  Rosecrans  had  not  been 

diverted  from  his  own  plans.     On  October  2d  Reynolds  delivered  a  return 

blow  upon  the  Confederate  position  at  Greenbrier  River,  but  found  it  too 
strong  to  be  carried.  Both  parties  now  remained  in  observation  till  the  end 
ot  October.  Floyd  reported  to  his  Government  that  the  eleven  days  of  cold 
storms  at  Sewell  Mountain  had  "  cost  more  men,  sick  and  dead,  than  the 
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battle  of  Manassas  Plains."  More  enterprising  in  plans  than  resolute  or 
skillful  in  carrying  them  out,  he  determined  upon  another  effort,  with  Lee's 
consent.  Taking  advantage  of  Rosecrans's  neglect  to  occupy  Fayette  Court 
House  and  Cotton  Hill,  a  mountainous  mass  in  the  angle  of  the  Kanawha 
and  New  rivers,  he  moved  with  a  column  of  about  five  thousand  men  across 
New  River  and  down  its  left  bank,  and  stai-tled  the  Union  commander  by 
opening  with  cannon  upon  the  post  at  Gauley  Bridge  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. The  demonstration  was  more  noisy  than  dangerous,  for  Floyd  had  no 
means  of  crossing  the  river.  The  ordnance  steres  at  the  post  were  moved 
into  a  gorge  out  of  the  range  of  fire,  and  a  battery  was  established  high  up 
on  Gauley  Mount  to  reply  to  the  enemy.  Roseerans  had  hopes  of  capturing 
Floyd,  by  turning  his  position  from  below  by  Benham's  and  Robert  C. 
Sehenck's  (formerly  Scammou's)  brigades.  Delays  occurred  which  Roseerans 
attributed  to  failure  to  obey  orders  on  the  part  of  Benham.  On  the  10th 
detachments  from  my  brigade  at  Gauley  Bridge  crossed  the  river  and  scaled 
the  heights,  attacking  Floyd  iu  front  and  securing  a  position  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Floyd  withdrew  his  artillery,  and  on  the  12th,  learning  that 
Schenck  and  Benham  were  moving  toward  his  rear,  decamped,  and  did  not 
cease  his  retreat  till  he  reached  the  Holston  Valley  raihoad. 

Lee  retui'ued  to  Richmoud,  and  portions  of  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
sent  to  other  fields,  where  military  operations  in  winter  were  thought  to  be  more 
practicable.  The  remnant  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  though  some  com- 
bats occurred,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  Milroy's  attack  upon  the 
Confederates  in  front  of  Cheat  Mountain  Pass  in  December,  these  enga^^e- 
ments  did  not  change  the  situation.  "West  Virginia  had  organized  as  a  free 
State  within  the  Union,  and  this  substantial  result  of  the  campaign  crowned 
it  with  success.  The  fine  of  the  Alleghanies  became  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Confederacy  in  Virginia,  and  was  never  again  seriously  broken. 


On  October  2etb,  1S8I  Biicadltr-Oencra  B  F  k^llof 
wltb  a  nmsll  fon-e  nt  Intmitr)  Rod  ca  n  rj  advanced 
upon  Romncy  from  Now  Creek  Station,  M  mllCH  dlatant, 
on  the  Potomac  (see  map,  page  IW).   After  a  ebarr  eu- 


ConfcderateB  wen  driven  tran  their  In 
trenelin  8  and  tlio  town  was  captnred  Tbe  Untmi 
forces  lonClldlled  and  30  nimttded.  In  tbe  aketcb  ns 
Bliown  tbe  camps  ot  0«iicral  Kelley'a  troops. 


T^^^zi^ 


^^^^<i^^ 
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GOING  TO  THE   FRONT. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PRIVATE  — I.    BY  WARREN  LEE  GOS8. 

BEFORE  I  reached  the  point  of  enlisting,  I  had  read  and  been  "  enthused  ^ 
by  General  Dix's  famous  "  shoot  him  on  the  spot "  dispatch ;  I  had 
attended  flag-raisings,  and  had  heard  orators  declaim  of  "  undying  devotion  to 
the  Union.''  One  speaker  to  whom  I  listened  declared  that  "  human  life  must 
be  cheapened  " ;  but  I  never  learned  that  he  helped  on  the  work  experiment- 
ally. When  men  by  the  hundred  walked  soberly  to  the  front  and  signed  the 
enlistment  papers,  he  was  not  one  of  them.  As  I  came  out  of  the  hall,  with 
conflicting  emotions,  feeling  as  though  I  should  have  to  go  flnally  or  forfeit 
my  birthright  as  an  American  citizen,  one  of  the  orators  who  stood  at  the 
door,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  and  shaking  hands  effusively 
with  those  who  enlisted,  said  to  me : 

"  Did  you  enlist  T  "     "  No,"  I  said.    "  Did  you  I " 

"  No ;  they  won't  take  me.  I  have  got  a  lame  leg  and  a  widowed  mother 
to  take  care  of." 

I  remember  another  enthusiast  who  was  eager  to  enlist  others.  He 
dadared  that  the  family  of  no  man  who  went  to  the  front  should  suffer.   After 

^January  18th,  1861,  three  days  after  he  had  Dix  wrote  the  following  reply:    '*  Treasury  De- 
entered  on  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  partment,  January  29,  1861.     Tell  Lieuteuant 
to   President   Buchanan,  General    Dix    sent  W.  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain    Breshwood,   assume 
HempbUl  Jones,  chief  clerk  of  one  of  the  Treasury  command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  I  gave 
boreauB,  to  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  through  you.    If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest, 
the  revenue-cutters  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  command  of  the 
Galveston.    January  29th,  Mr.  Jones  telegraphed  cutter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as 
from  New  Orleans  that  the  captain  of  the  revenue-  a  mutineer,  and  treat  him  accordingly.    If  any  one 
cutter  McClelland  refused  to  obey  the  Secretary's  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
orders.     It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when  the  him  on  the  spot.    John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  the 
diflpateh  was  received.    Immediately,  Secretary  Treasury." — Editors. 
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the  war  he  was  prominent  among  those  who  at  town-meeting  voted  to  refund 
the  money  to  such  as  had  expended  it  to  pi'oeiire  substitutes.  He  has,  moreover, 
been  fierce  and  nueompromising  toward  the  ex-Confederates  since  the  war. 

From  the  first  I  did  not  believe  the  trouble  would  blow  over  in  "  sixty 
days";  J  nor  did  I  consider  eleven  dollars  a  month,^  and  the  promised  glory, 
large  pay  for  the  services  of  an  able-bodied  young  man. 

It  was  the  news  that  the  6th  Massachusetts  regiment  had  been  mobbed  by 
roi^hs  on  their  passage  through  Baltimore  which  gave  me  the  war  fever.  | 


/Mr.  Seward,  Bpeaking  in  New  York  two  days 
after  the  Bsoession  of  South  Carolina  said;  "Sixty 
days'  more  suns  will  give  jou  a  much  brighter  and 
more  cheerful  atmosphere 

3^  The  moDthly  puv  of  Unioa  privates  was : 
cavalry  $1'J,  artillorj  and  infanlri  ^H;  from 
August  Ctb,  lH(il,  *13  for  all  arms  and  from 
Uay  1st,  18G4,  $10  Confederate  privules  re- 
ceived ;  in  the  cavalry  and  light  batteries  $l'i  ;  in 
the  artillery  and  infantry  $11;  increased  Juno 
0th,  18G4,  to  $19  and  $18  per  month  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  that  date,  —  Editors. 

4  Concerning  this  encounter  Colonel  Edward  F. 
Joues,  of  the  Cth  Massachusetts,  says  in  his  report : 

"AftiT  lenvini;  Pbiludclpbia  I  received  iDtlmntlon 
that  our  puxHUKO  throURh  the  eify  of  Baltiniore  would 
be  rcslMcd.  t  RauHcd  anunonitlon  to  be  dlatrlbatcd 
and  amiH  loailcd.  atiil  went  peraonaUj'  tlimugb  the 
can,  auil  iiwupil  Ibe  fnllowinf;  order,  viz .  'Tlio  regi- 
ment will  march  thriiuKli  Baltimore  In  rolmnu  of  aec- 
tlDDB.  nniiB  M  win.  You  will  uudoubtedly  be  insulted, 
abutted.  uDil  iiprhnpH  nni>aiilterl.  to  which  you  munt  pay 
DO  attention  whatever,  but  tiiarch  with  your  facen 
■quarc  to  the  /rout  atiil  pay  no  nttcntlon  tn  Ihe  mob. 
even  If  they  throw  xtniieH,  brlekd,  or  other  inlasllei': 
but  It  yon  nre  tlre<l  upon  and  any  one  of  you  li  hit,  your 
otBcen  will  unlvr  jnii  to  tire.  Do  Dot  Are  Intfl  uny  pro- 
mlaciiDUa  crowtln,  but  wloet  any  man  whom  yon  luuy 
Bee  aliiilnK  at  you,  and  be  sure  you  ilrop  him.'  Reach- 
ing Rnltlmorc,  borBes  were  attHrhed  the  liiKtant  tliRt 
the  locomotive  wbh  detai^bed,  and  the  rmn  were  driveu 
at  a  rapid  puec  aenum  the  city.  After  the  cari>  eon- 
taliilug  Hoveu  compaiile*  had  reached  the  Wanhlngton 
depot  the  tmrk  bcblud  them  wim  bnrrlcadcd.  and  the 
oars  contnlidng  .  .  .  the  following  compaDlen.  viz., 
Company  C,  of  Lowell,  Captain  Follansbee;  Company 


D.  of  Lowell.  Captain  Hart;  Company  I.  of  Ijiwreac«, 
Captain  FIckerlnK,  and  Company  L,  of  Stoneham,  Cap- 
tiiln  Dike,  were  vacated,  and  they  proceeded  Imt  a  Bbort 
diHtanec  before  tUey  were  furlnuely  Bttaclied  by  aatioiTer 
of  ntlKHllea,  which  came  faster  aa  they  advanced.  They 
Incrouaed  their  Btepa  to  donblc-qulck,  which  seemed  to 
Infnrlate  the  mob,  a»  It  evidently  ImpresBed  the  mob 
with  tho  Idea  that  the  boKIIith  darc<l  not  fins  or  bad  no 
ammunition,  and  piHtol-aholn  wcro  nnmeronHly  Ored 
Into  the  raukB,  and  one  soldier  fell  dead.  The  order 
'  Fire '  was  elven.  and  It  was  executed.  In  conae- 
queucc.  several  of  llic  mob  felt,  and  the  BOldlerB  again 
advanced  hastily.  The  mayor  of  Bnltlmore  placed  Wm- 
Belt  at  the  head  of  the  column  benide  Captain  Pollana- 
bee,  and  proceeded  with  them  a  short  distance."    .    .    . 

Tho  Hon.  George  William  Brown,  then  mayor  of 
Baltimore,  in  his  volume  entitled  "Baltimore  and 
the  imh  of  April.  1S61,"  thus  describes  the  mvch 
of  the  soldiers  after  he  joined  the  column; 

"  They  were  Hrlng  wildly,  HometimCB  l>ackward,  over 
their  shoulders.  So  rapid  was  the  niarrb  that  they 
could  not  Htop  to  take  aim.  The  mob,  which  wa*  not 
very  larfte,  as  It  seemed  to  me,  was  pursuing  with 
Bhonts  nnd  slones.  and.  I  think,  an  occasloual  pistol' 
shot.  The  ujiroar  was  furtcms.  I  ran  at  ouco  to  the 
bead  nt  the  eoliimn,  some  pergana  in  Ihe  crowd  ahoat- 
iuK, '  Here  comes  the  mayor,'  t  sbook  hands  with  the 
offlccrlneomroand,C^plalnFollansl>ce,  saying,  as  I  did 
BO,  'Inmlheinayorof  BaiUmoro.'  The  captain  greeted 
me  conllalir.  I  nt  once  oljected  lo  the  double-quick, 
which  was  Immediately  stopped.  I  placed  myBcltby  hi* 
side,  and  marched  with  him.  He  Bald, '  Wc  have  been 
attacked  without  pmrncatlon.'or  wonts  to  that  elTCct.  1 
replied, '  You  must  defend  yourselyea."  I  expected  that 
he  would  face  hiR  men  to  the  rear,  and,  after  gtvlng 
warning,  would  Brc  If  necessary.  But  I  said  no  more, 
for  I  Immediately  felt  that,  as  mayor  ol  the  olty,  It  was 
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And  yet  when  I  read  Governor  John  A.  Andrew's  instructions  to  have 
the  hero  martyrs  "preserved  in  ice  and  tenderly  sent  forward,"  somehow, 
though  I  felt  the  pathos  of  it,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  ice. 
Ice  in  connection  with  patriotism  did  not  give  me  agreeable  impressions 
of  war,  and  when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  the  stoning  of  the  heroic  "  Sixth  " 
didn't  suit  me;  it  detracted  from  my  desire  to  die  a 
soldier's  death. 

I  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  the  matter  over,  with 
the  "ice"  and  "brick-bats"  before  my  mind.  How- 
ever, the  fever  culminated  that  night,  and  I  resolved 
to  enlist. 

"  Cold  chills  "  ran  up  and  down  my  back  as  I  got  out  of 
bed  after  the  sleepless  night,  and  shaved,  preparatory  to 
other  desperate  deeds  of  valor.  I  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  when  anything  unusual  was  to  be  done,  like 
fighting  or  courting,  I  shaved. 

With  a  nervous  tremor  convulsing  my  system,  and 
my  heart  thumping  like  muffled  drum-beats,  I  stood  . 
before  the  door  of  the  recruiting-office,  and,  before  turn- 
ing the  knob  to  enter,  read  and  re-read  the  advertisement 
for  recruits  posted  thereon,  until  I  knew  all  its  pecu- 
liarities.    The  promised  chances  for  "  travel  and  promo- 


Bot  my  province  to  volunteer  sucU  advtci*.  Once  before 
In  my  life  I  bad  taken  pntt  in  oppoaing  a  tonuMnble 
rtot,  uid  bad  learned  by  experience  tbat  tbe  iiatest  nnd 
niovt  biunsne  manner  ol  qucUlnK  a  mob  in  to  meet  it  at 
the  beginning  witli  armed  realstanoo.  The  column  con- 
tinued Its  murcti.  Tbere  was  neltlier  eoucen  at  action 
Dor  organlzBlloD  among  tlie  rIolcrB.  They  wen?  armc-d 
only  with  (inch  (tones  or  mlsdlea  aa  they  coulrt  pick  up, 
and  a  tew  pistols.  My  prewnco  tor  a  short  time  had 
some  effect,  but  very  soon  the  ntlack  was  rcnewi-d  with 
greater  violence.  The  mob  Krew  bolder.  Stones  flew 
Ibloh  and  tost.  Riotprs  rushed  at  the  soldiera  and  at- 
tempted to  Ruatch  their  uiiuketa.  and  nt  least  on  two 
Dccaalous  succeeded.  With  one  of  Ibese  muskets  a  sol- 
dier was  killed.  MeufcUon  both  sidps.  A  youtig  law- 
yer, then  and  now  known  as  a  quiet  citizen,  seized  a 
flag  at  one  of  the  companies  and  nearly  tore  it  from  its 
itair.  He  was  shot  through  the  thijch.  and  was  carried 
home  apiNirently  a  dying  man,  but  he  survived  to  enter 
the  anny  of  the  Confederacy  .where  he  rose  to  tborank  of 
captain,  and  he  afterward  returned  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  still  Uves.  Tbc  soldiers  flml  at  will.  There  was  no 
filing  by  platoons,  and  I  beard  no  order  given  to  Arc, 
I  remember  that  at  the  corner  of  South  street  nevenil 
cittienn  standing  In  a  group  fell,  cither  killed  or 
wounded.  It  was  Iroposalhle  for  the  troops  t<i  dlscrlnd- 
nate  between  the  rioters  and  the  by-alanderti.  but 
Utter  seemed  to  suffer  moat. 
with  about  nrty  policemen  las 
have  ftnce  ascertained  that,  in 
niany),  came  at  a  mn  from  the 
street  station,  and  throwing  them  eel  v< 
the  troops,  tbey  tonned  a  line  In  front  of  the  mob.  nnd 
with  drawn  revolven  kept  It  back.  This  was  hetweec 
Ii«ht  and  Charles  streets.  Marshal  Kane's  voice 
«hoiitc4.  'Kcephaek,  men.  or  lahootl'  This  movement, 
■Ueh  I  saw  myself,  was  gallantly  cieciited,  and  wac 
mfectly  8Doee«rnL  The  mob  recoiled  like  waterfmm 
■  mek.  One  of  the  leading  rlat«ra.  then  ayoungman, 
now  a  peaeefnl  merchant,  tried,  as  he  baa  himself  told 
M.  to  paai  the  line,  hut  tbe  maiabal  seized  bim,  and 


.    Marshal  Kane, 
I  then  supposeil,  but  I 

■n  ot  the  Camden 
■a  In  tbe  rear  of 


vowed  he  would  shoot  It  the  attempt  was  made.  This 
iieariy  elided  the  fight,  and  the  column  passed  on  under 
the  protection  of  the  police,  without  serious  molesta- 
tion, to  Camden  station  " 

Sumner  H.  Needham,  of  Lawrence,  AddiBoh  O. 
Whitney  and  Luther  C.  Ladd,  o£  Lowell,  and 
Charles  A.  Taylor  were  the  killed,  and  thirty-six 
ot  their  comrades  were  wounded.  Twelve  citi- 
zens were  killed,  and  an  unknown  number  were 
wounded.    Col.  Jones  continues  : 

"As  tbe  men  went  Into  the  ears  I  caused  tbe  blinds  to 
theeats  to  be  closed,  and  look  every  prceautiou  to  pre- 
vent any  shadow  of  otTense  to  the  |>eo|i]e  of  Baltimore; 
but  sIlU  the  ntonea  flew  thick  and  fast  Into  tbe  train, 
and  It  was  with  the  utmost  dlfllculty  that  I  could  pre- 
vent tiie  troops  from  leaving  the  curs  and  revenging 
the  death  of  tbelr  comrades.  ...  On  reaching 
WnahlngtAn  we  were  quartered  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
Senate  Ctianiber." 

This  regiment,  the  (ith  Massachusetts,  were  the 
flrst  armed  troops  to  reach  Washington  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  the  President. 

The  27th  Pennsylvania  Regiment  (tinarined) 
arrived  at  Baltimore  by  the  same  train  as  tbe 
MftssaehusettH  troops.  It  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
and  obliged  to  remain  at  the  President  street 
station,  from  which  point  it  was  sent  back  the 
same  day  in  the  direction  of  Philailelphia,  The 
same  night,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners, with  the  concurrence  ot  Governor 
Hicks  and  Mayor  Brown,  the  railways  from  the 
north  were  obstructed,  so  that  the  8tb  Massa- 
chusetts, with  General  B.  F.  Butler,  and  the  7th 
New  York  were  compelled  to  go  to  Annapolis  by 
water  and  march  thence  to  Washington. — Editobb. 
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tion"  seemed  good,  and  I  thought  I  might  have  made  a  mistake  in  con- 
sidering war  so  serious  after  all.  "Chances  for  travel!"  I  must  confess 
now,  after  four  yeare  of  soldiering,  that  the  "chances  for  travel"  were  no 
mjrth ;  but  "  promotion  "  was  a  little  un- 
certain and  slow. 

I  was  in  no  hurry  to  open  the  door. 
Though  determined  to  enlist,  I  was  half 
inclined  to  put  it  ofif  awhile ;  I  had  a  fluc- 
tuation of  desires;  I  was  faint-hearted 
and  brave;  I  wanted  to  enlist,  and  yet 

Here  I  turned  the  knob,  and  was 

relieved.  I  had  been  more  prompt,  with 
all  my  hesitation,  than  the  officer  in  his 
duty;  he  wasn't  in.  Finally  he  came,  and 
said:  "What  do  you  want,  my  boy?"  "I 
want  to  enlist,"  I  responded,  blushing 
deeply  with  upwelling  patriotism  and 
bashfulness.  Then  the  surgeon  came  to 
strip  and  examine  me.  In  justice  to  ray- 
self,  it  must  be  stated  that  I  signed  the 
rolls  without  a  tremor.  It  is  common  to 
the  most  of  humanity,  I  beMeve,  that, 
when  confronted  with  actual  danger,  men 
have  less  fear  than  in  its  contemplation. 
I  will,  however,  make  one  exception  in 
favor  of  the  first  shell  I  heard  uttering  its 
blood-curdling  hisses,  as  though  a  steam 
loeomotive  were  traveling  the  air.  With 
this  exception  I  have  found  the  actual 
dangers  of  war  always  less  terrible  face  to 
face  than  on  the  night  before  the  battle. 

My  first  uuiform  was  a  bad  fit:  my  trousers  were  too  long  by  thi'ee 
or  four  inches;  the  fianuel  shiit  was  coarse  and  unpleasant,  U>o  large 
at  the  neck  and  too  short  elsewhere.  The  forage  cap  was  an  un- 
gainly bag  with  pasteboard  top  and  leather  visor;  the  blouse  was 
the  only  part  which  seemed  decent ;  while  the  overcoat  made  me  feel 
like  a  little  nubbin  of  com  in  a  large  preponderance  of  husk.  Nothing 
,  except  "Virginia  mud"  ever  took  down  my  ideas  of  military  pomp  quite 
80  low. 

After  enlisting  I  did  not  seem  of  so  much  consequence  as  I  had  expected. 
There  was  not  so  much  excitement  on  account  of  my  military  appearance  as 
I  deemed  justly  my  due.  I  was  taught  my  facings,  and  at  the  time  I  thought 
the  drill-master  needlessly  fussy  about  shouldering,  ordering,  and  presenting 
arms.  At  this  time  men  were  often  drilled  in  company  and  regimental 
evolutions  long  before  they  learned  the  manual  of  arms,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  muskets.    These  we  obtained  at  an  early  day,  but  "we 
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would  willingly  have  resigned  them  after  carryiug  them  for  a  few  hours. 
The  musket,  after  an  houi-'s  drill,  seemed  heavier  and  less  ornamental 
than  it  had  looked  to  be.  The  first  day  I  went  oat  to  drill,  getting  tired  of 
doing  the  same  things  over  and  over,  I  said  to  the  drill-sergeant :  "  Let's  stop 
this  fooling  and  go  over  to  the  grocery."  His  only  reply  was  addressed  to  a 
corporal :  "  Corporal,  take  this  man  out  and  drill  him  like  h — 1 " ;  and  the  cor- 
poral did  !  I  found  that  suggestions  were  not  so  well  appreciated  in  the  army 
as  in  private  life,  and  that  no  wisdom  was  equal  to  a  drill-master's  "  Right 
face,"  "Left  wheel,"  and  "Eight,  oblique,  mart'h."  It  takes  a  raw  recruit 
some  time  to  learn  that  he  is  not  to  think  or  suggest,  but  obey.  Some 
never  do  learn.  I  acquired  it  at  last,  in  humility  and  mud,  but  it  was  tough. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  my  patriotism,  during  my  first  three  weeks'  drill,  was  quite 
knee-high.  Drilling  looks  easy  to  a  spectator,  but  it  isn't.  Old  soldiers  who 
read  this  will  remember  their  greeu  recruithood  and  smile  assent.  After  a 
time  I  had  cut  down  my  uniform  so  that  I  could  see  out  of  it,  and  had  con- 
quered the  drill  sufficiently  to  see  through  it.  Then  the  word  came:  On 

to  "Washington ! 

Oar  company  was  quartered  at  a  large  hotel  near  the  railway  station  in 

the  town  in  which  it  had  been  recruited.    Bunks  had  been  fitted  up  within  a 

part  of  the  hotel  but  little  used.   We  took 

our  meals  at  the  public  table,  and  found 

fault  with  the  style.     Six  months  later  we 

would  have  considered  oui-selves  aristo- 
cratic to  have  slept  in  the  hotel  stables 

with  the  meal-bin  for  a  diiiing-table.    One 

morning  there  was  great  excitement  at  the 

report  that  we  were  going  to  be  sent  to 
the  front.  Most  of  us  obtained  a  limited 
pass  and  went  to  see  our  friends  for  the 
last  time,  returning  the  same  night. 
Uauy  of  our  schoolmates  came  in  tears 
to  say  good-bye.  We  took  leave  of 
them  all  with  heavy  hearts,  for,  lightly 
as  I  may  here  seem  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  no  light  thing  for  a  boy 
of  twenty  to  start  out  for  three  years 
into  the  unknown  dangers  of  a  civil  war. 
Our  mothers  —  God  bless  them!  —  had 
brotight  us  something  good  to  eat, — pies, 
takes,  doughnuts,  and  jellies.  It  was 
<Hie  way  in  which  a  mother's  heart 
tomid  utterance.  The  young  ladies 
Iffsters,  of  course)  brought  an  iuvention,  usually  made  of  leather  or  cloth, 

Iwntaining  needles,  pins,  thread,  buttons,  and  scissors,  so  that  nearly  every 
wcnut  had  an  embryo  tailor's  shop,  with  the  goose  outside.  One  old  lady, 
in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  brought  her  son  an  umbrella.    We  did  not  see 
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anything  particularly  laughable  about  it  at  the  time,  but  our  old  drill-sergeant 
did.  Finally  we  were  ready  to  move ;  our  tears  were  wiped  away,  our  buttons 
were  polished,  and  our  muskets  were  as  bright  as  emery  paper  could  make  them. 
"  Wad "  Eider,  a  member  of  our  company,  had  come  from  a  neighboring 
State  to  enlist  witli  us.  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  red-headed, 
freckled-fa«ed,  good-iiatiu-ed  and  rough,  with  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  crying 
or  laughing  from  sympathy.  Another  comrade,  whom  I  will  call  Jack,  was 
honored  with  a  call  from  his  mother,  a  little  woman,  hardly  reaching  up  to 
his  shoulder,  with  a  sweet,  motherly,  care-worn  face.  At  the  last  moment, 
though  she  had  tried  hard  to  preserve  her  composure,  as  is  the  habit  of  New 
England  people,  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  boy's  neck,  and  with  an 
outburst  of  sobbing  and  crying,  said:  "My  dear  boy,  my  dear  boy,  what  will 
your  poor  old  mother  do  without  yout 
You  are  going  to  fight  for  your  country. 
Don't  forget  your  mother,  Jack;  God 
bless  you,  God  bless  you ! "  We  felt  as  if 
the  mother's  tears  and  blessing  were  a 
beneiliction  over  us  all.  There  was  a  touch 
of  nature  in  her  homely  sorrow  and  sohci- 
tude  over  her  big  boy,  which  drew  tears 
of  sympathy  from  my  eyes  as  I  thought 
of  my  own  sorrowing  mother  at  home. 
The  sympathetic  Wad  Rider  burst  into 
tears  and  sobs.  His  eyes  refused,  as  he 
expressed  it,  to  "  dry  up,"  until,  as  we  were 
moving  off,  Jack's  mother,  rushing  toward 
him  with  a  bundle  tied  like  a  wheat-sheaf, 
called  out  in  a  most  pathetic  voice, 
"Jack!  Jack!  you've  forgotten  to  take 
your  pennyroyal."  We  all  laughed,  and 
so  did  Jack,  and  I  think  the  laugh  helped 
him  more  than  the  cry  did.  Everybody 
had  said  his  last  word,  and  the  cars  were 
off.  Handkerchiefs  were  waved  at  us 
from  all  the  houses  we  passed ;  we 
cheered  till  we  were  hoarse,  and  then  set- 
tled back  and  swung  om-  handkerchiefs. 

Just  here  let  me  name  over  the  con- 
tents of  my  knapsack,  as  a  fair  sample  of 
what  all  the  volunteers  started  with.  There 
were  in  it  a  pair  of  trousers,  two  pairs  of 
drawers,  a  pair  of  thick  boots,  four  pairs 
of  stockings,  four  flannel  shirts,  a  blouse, 
a  looking-glass,  a  can  of  peaches,  a  bottle 
of  cough-mixture,  a  button-stick,  chalk, 
razor    and    strop,    the    "  tailor's    shop " 
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spoken  of  above,  a  Bible,  a  small  volume  of  Shakspere,  and  writing  utensils. 
To  its  top  was  strapped  a  double  woolen  blanket  and  a  rubber  one.  Many  other 
things  were  left  behind  because  of  lack  of  room  in  or  about  the  knapsack.  J 

On  our  arrival  in  Boston  we  were  marched  through  the  streets  —  the  first 
march  of  any  consequence  we  had  taken  with  our  knapsacks  and  equipments. 
Our  dress  consisted  of  a  belt  about  the  body,  which  held  a  cartridge-box 
and  bayonet,  a  cross-belt,  also  a  haversack  and  tin  drinking-cup,  a  canteen, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  knapsack  strapped  to  the  back.  The  straps  ran 
over,  around,  and  about  one,  in  confusion  most  perplexing  to  our  unsophisti- 
cated shoulders,  the  knapsack  constantly  giving  the  wearer  the  feeling  that  he 
was  being  pulled  over  backward.  My  canteen  banged  against  my  bayonet, 
both  tin  cup  and  bayonet  badly  interfered  with  the  butt  of  my  musket,  while 
my  cartridge-box  and  haversack  were  constantly  flopping  up  and  down — the 
whole  jangling  like  loose  harness  and  chains  on  a  runaway  horse.  As  we 
marched  into  Boston  Common,  I  involuntarily  cast  ray  eye  about  for  a  bench. 
But  for  a  former  experience  in  offering  advice,  I  should  have  proposed  to  the 
captain  to  "  chip  in  "  and  hire  a  team  to  carry  our  equipments.  Such  was  my 
first  experience  in  war  harness.  Afterward,  with  hardened  muscles,  rendered 
athletic  by  long  marches  and  invigorated  by  hardships,  I  could  look  back 
upon  those  days  and  smile,  while  carrying  a  knapsack  as  lightly  as  my  heart, 
liat  morning  my  heart  was  as  heavy  as  my  knapsack.     At  last  the  welcome 

i  It  is  Bail]  by  one  of  tbe  "  Monticello  Quards,"  that  moat  of  its  members  started  for  Bull  Ran  with  a 
tmnk  and  ad  abundaDt  sappljr  of  fine  linen  shirts. — Editors. 
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On  the  ITth  ol  Airll    ISei    General  B   F   Butl  r  vaa  oocupiea  and  fortlfled  Federal  Hill    overlirakliiit  tba 

aaalgiKNl  to  the  i^oiiiinaad  or  tlie  Deiinrttueiit  uf  Anna-  barbur  nod  comuiaiidlDg  the  city.    On  the  iGth  bewM 

poIlH,  wlilctt  did  nut  Include  Baltimore,    Uu  the  fith  of  tnlluwed  In  contmand  uf  tUo  Department  b;  Oeneral 

Hay,  with  two  regiments  and  a  batti-ry  of  artillery,  be  George  Cudwutuder.  wtio  was  aucceoded  on  the  lltb  of 

mored  from  WaHhlngtoii  to  the   Relaj-  Bouse,  on  the  June  by  General  N.  T.  Banks,  who  admlnlBtered  the 

Baltliuoro  iiud  Oblii  linllwny.  I  miles  from  Baltimore,  at  Depiutinent  until  sueceedetl  by  apnera!  John  A.  Dli, 

the  Junction  of  the  Wnshlngton  branch.    He  lortltled  July  93d.  IMl.     On    tlie   33d   of    May  aenerat  Butter 

this  position,  and  on  the  13tli  entered  Baltiiuore  and  assuiued  command  at  Fort  Honroc,  Va. 

orders  came :  "  Prepare  to  open  ranks !  Rear,  open  order,  march !  Right 
dress !  Front !  Order  arms  I  Fix  bayonets  I  Stack  arms !  Unsiing  knapsacks  I 
In  place,  rest ! " 

The  tendency  of  raw  soldiers  at  first  is  to  overload  themselves.  On  the  first 
long  march  the  reaction  sets  in,  and  the  recruit  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
not  carrying  enough,  and  thereby  becoming  dependent  upon  his  comrades. 
Old  soldiers  preserve  a  happy  medium.  I  have  seen  a  new  regiment  start  out 
with  a  lot  of  indescribable  material,  including  sheet-iron  stoves,  and  come  back 
after  a  long  mai-ch  covered  with  more  mud  than  baggage,  stripped  of  every- 
thing except  blankets,  haversacks,  canteens,  muskets,  and  cartridge-boxes. 

During  that  afternoon  in  Boston,  after  marching  and  countermarching,  or, 
as  one  of  our  farmer-boy  recruits  expressed  it,  after  "hawing  and  geeing" 
about  the  streets,  we  were  sent  to  Fort  Independence  for  the  night  for  safe- 
keeping. A  company  of  regulars  held  the  fori,  and  the  guards  walked  their 
post  with  an  uprightness  that  was  astonishing.  Our  first  impression  of  them 
was  that  there  was  a  needless  amount  of  "  wheel  about  and  turn  about,  and 
walk  just  so,"  and  of  saluting,  and  presenting  arms.    We  were  all  marched  to 
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our  quarters  within  the  fort,  where  we  unslung  our  knapsacks.  After  the 
first  day's  struggle  with  a  knapsack,  the  general  verdict  was,  "  got  too  much 
of  it."  At  supper-time  we  were  marched  to  the  dining-barracks,  where  our 
bill  of  fare  was  beefsteak,  coffee,  wheat  bread,  and  potatoes,  but  not  a  sign 
of  milk  or  butter.  It  struck  me  as  queer  when  I  heard  that  the  army  was 
never  provided  with  butter  and  milk. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  Washington,  by  rail.  We  marched  through  New 
York's  crowded  streets  without  awakening  the  enthusiasm  we  thought  our 
due ;  for  we  had  read  of  the  exciting  scenes  attending  the  departure  of  the 
New  York  7th  for  Washington,  on  the  day  the  6th  Massachusetts  was 
mobbed  in  Baltimore,  and  also  of  the  march  of  the  12th  Massachusetts  down 
Broadway  on  the  24th  of  July,  when  the  regiment  sang  the  then  new  and 
always  thrilling  lyric,  "John  Brown's  Body."  The  following  morning  we 
took  breakfast  in  Philadelphia,  where  we  were  attended  by  matrons  and 
maidens,  who  waited  upon  us  with  thoughtful  tenderness,  as  if  they  had  been 
our  own  mothers  and  sweethearts  instead  of  strangers.  They  feasted  us  and 
then  filled  our  haversacks.  God  bless  them !  If  we  did  not  quite  appreciate 
them  then,  we  did  afterward.  After  embarking  on  the  cars  at  Philadelphia, 
the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  was  less  and  less  noticeable  along  the  route. 
We  arrived  in  Baltimore  late  at  night ;  Union  troops  now  controlled  the  city, 
and  we  marched  through  its  deserted  streets  unmolested.  On  our  arrival  at 
Washington  the  next  morning,  we  were  marched  to  barracks,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "  Soldiers'  Eetreat,"  where  each  man  received  a  half  loaf  of  "  soft- 
tack,"  as  we  had  already  begun  to  call  wheat  bread,  with  a  piece  of  "  salt 
junk,"  about  as  big  and  tough  as  the  heel  of  my  government  shoe,  and  a 
quart  of  coffee, — which  constituted  our  breakfast.  Our  first  day  in  Wash- 
ington was  spent  in  shaving,  washing,  poUshing  our  brasses  and  buttons,  and 
eleaning-up  for  inspection.  A  day  or  two  later  we  moved  to  quarters  not 
far  from  the  armory,  looking  out  on  the  broad  Potomac,  within  sight  of  Long 
Bridge  and  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

Here  and  there  the  sound  of  a  gun  broke  the  serenity,  but  otherwise  the 
quiet  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  war  preparations  going  on  around  us.  In 
the  distance,  across  the  wide  river,  we  could  see  the  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  while  up  stream,  on  the  right,  was  the  Long  Bridge.  Here 
and  there  was  to  be  seen  the  moving  panorama  of  armed  men,  as  a  regiment 
crossed  the  bridge ;  a  flash  of  sunlight  on  the  polished  muskets  revealed  them 
to  the  eye ;  while  the  white-topped  army  baggage- wagons  filed  over  in  con- 
stant procession,  looking  like  sections  of  whitewashed  fence  in  motion.  The 
overgrown  country  village  of  that  period,  called  Washington,  can  be  described 
in  a  few  words.  There  were  wide  streets  stretching  out  from  a  common  center 
like  a  spider's  web.  The  Capitol,  with  its  unfinished  dome ;  the  Patent  Office, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  other  public  buildings,  were  in  marked  and  classic  con- 
trast with  the  dilapidated,  tumble-down,  shabby  look  of  the  average  homes, 
stores,  groceries,  and  groggeries,  which  increased  in  shabbiness  and  dirty  dilapi- 
dation as  they  approached  the  suburbs.  The  climate  of  Washington  was 
genial,  but  in  the  winter  months  the  mud  was  fearful.    I  have  drilled  in  it, 
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marched  in  it,  aud  run  from  the  provost-guard  iu  it^  aud  I  think  I  appreciate 
it  from  actual  and  familiar  knowledge.  In  the  lower  quarter  of  the  city 
there  was  not  a  piece  of  sidewalk.  Even  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  its  side- 
walks, was  extremely  dii-ty ;  and  the  cavalcade  of  teams,  artillery  caiseons, 
and  baggage-wagons,  with  their  heavy  wheels,  stirred  the  mud  into  a  stiS 
batter  for  the  pedestrian. 

Officers  ill  tinsel  and  gold  lace  were  so  thick  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that 
it  was  a  severe  trial  for  a  private  to  walk  there.  The  salute  exacted  by 
officers,  of  bringing  the  hand  to  the  visor  of  the  cap,  extending  the  arm  to  its 
full  length,  and  then  letting  it  drop  by  the  side,  was  tiresome  when  followed 
up  with  the  industiy  required  by  this  horde.  Perhaps  I  exa^erate,  but  in  a 
half-hour's  walk  on  the  avenue  I  think  I  have  saluted  two  hundred  ofiBcers. 
Brigadier-generals  were  more  numerous  there  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  be  at 
the  front.  These  officers,  many  of  whom  won  their  positions  by  political 
wire-pulling  at  Washington,  we  privates  thouglit  the  gi'eat  bane  of  the  war; 
they  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  front  rank  of  battle,  to  serve  as  private 
until  they  had  learned  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  Mingled  with  these  gaudy, 
useless  officers  were  citizens  in  seai-ch  of  fat  contracts,  privates,  "non-com's'' 
and  officers  whose  uniforms  were  well  worn  and  faded,  showing  that  they 
were  from  encampments  and  active  service.  Occasionally  a  regiment  passed 
through  the  streets,  on  the  way  to  camp;  all  surged  up  and  down  wide 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  soldiers  of  this  period  were  eager  to  collect  mementoes  of  the  war. 
One  of  my  acquaintances  in  another  regiment  made  sketches  of  the  different 
camps  he  had  visited  around  Washington,  including  "  Brightwood  "  and  Camp 
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Cameron ;  the  latter  he  termed  "  a  nursery  for  brigadiei'-generals."  Another 
friend  hoarded  specimens  of  official  signatures  and  passes  issued  in  Wash- 
ington, conspicuous  among  which  was  a  pass  with  the  well-known  John- 
Hancock-like  signature  of  Drake  De  Kay.     (See  page  173.) 

Before  enlisting,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  town,  I  was  one  even- 
ing at  the  village  store,  when  the  talk  turned  upon  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Jim  Tinkham,  the  clerk  of  the  grocery  store,  announced  his  belief  in  a  sixty 
days'  war.  I  modestly  asked  him  for  more  time.  The  older  ones  agreed  with 
Jim  and  argued,  as  was  common  at  that  time,  that  the  Government  would 
soon  blockade  all  the  rebel  ports  and  starve  them  out.  Tinkham  proposed 
to  wager  a  supper  for  those  present,  if  the  rebels  did  not  surrender  before 
snow  came  that  year.  I  accepted.  Neither  of  us  put  up  any  money,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  weeks  which  followed  I  had  forgotten  the  wager. 
During  my  first  week  in  Washington,  whom  should  I  meet  but  Jim  Tinkham, 
the  apostle  of  the  sixty-day  theory.  He  was  brown  with  sunburn,  and  clad 
in  a  rusty  nniform  which  sliowed  service  in  the  field.  He  was  a  veteran,  for 
he  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  confidentially  declared  that 
after  getting  the  order  to  retreat  at  that  battle,  he  should  not  have  stopped 
short  of  Boston  if  he  had  not  been  halted  by  a  soldier  with  a  musket,  after 
crossing  Long  Bridge. 
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holly  and  spruce,  pine  and  cedar,  to  deck  the  walls  and  wreathe  the  picture- 
frames.  On  Christmas  Eve  we  had  a  grand  rally  of  youths  and  boys  belonging 
to  the  "  clan,"  as  they  loved  to  call  it,  to  roll  in  a  yule  log,  which  was  deposited 
upon  a  glowhig  bed  of  coals  in  the  big  "  red-parlor"  fire-place,  and  sit  about  it 
afterward,  welcoming  the  Christmas  in  with  goblets  of  egg-nog  and  apple-toddy. 
"  Where  shall  we  be  a  year  hence  t "  some  one  asked  at  a  pause  in  the  merry 
chat;  and,  in  the  brief  silence  that  followed,  arose  a  sudden  spectral  thought 
of  war.  All  felt  its  presence ;  no  one  cared  to  speak  fii-st  of  its  grim  possibilities. 
On  Christmas  Eve  of  the  following  year  the  old  house  lay  in  niins,  a  sacri- 
fice by  Union  troops  to  military  necessity ;  the  forest  giants  that  kept  watch 
around  her  walls  had  been  cut  down  and  made  to  serve  as  breastworks  for  a 
fort  erected  on  the  Vaucluse  property  as  part  of  the  defenses  of  Washington. 
Of  the  young  men  and  boys  who  took  part  in  that  holiday  festivity,  all  were 
in  the  active  service  of  the  South, — one  of  them,  alas !  soon  to  fall  under  a 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  beside  his  gun  at  Fredericksburg ;  the  youngest  of  the 
number  had  left  his  mother's  knee  to  fight  at  Manassas,  and  found  himself, 
before  the  year  was  out,  a  midshipman  aboard  the  Confederate  steamer 
Kashvilk,  on  her  cruise  in  distant  seas! 

My  first  vivid  impression  of  -war-days  was  during  a  i-amble  in  the  neigh- 
boring woods  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  spring,  when  the  young  people  in 
a  happy  band  set  out  in  search  of  wild  flowers.  Pink  honeysuckles,  blue 
lupine,  beds  of  faiiy  flax,  anemones,  and  ferns  in  abundance  sprung  under 
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the  canopy  of  young  leaves  on  the  forest  boughs,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  music  of  running  waters.  We  knew  every  mossy  path 
far  and  near  in  those  woods ;  every  tree  had  been  watched  and  cherished  by 
those  who  went  before  us,  and  dearer  than  any  other  spot  on  earth  was  our 
tranquil,  sweet  Vaucluse.  Suddenly  the  slirill  whistle  of  a  locomotive  struck 
the  ear,  an  unwonted  sound  on  Sunday.  ^' Do  you  know  what  that  means! ** 
said  one  of  the  older  cousins  who  accompanied  the  party.  "  It  is  the  special 
train  carrying  Alexandria  volunteers  to  Manassas,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
follow  with  my  company."  Silence  fell  upon  our  little  band.  A  cloud 
seemed  to  come  between  us  and  the  sun.  It  was  the  begininng  of  the  end 
too  soon  to  come. 

The  story  of  one  broken  circle  is  the  story  of  another  at  the  outset  of  such 
a  war.  Bc^fore  the  week  was  over,  the  scattering  of  our  household,  which  no 
one  then  beli(3ved  to  be  more  than  temporary,  had  begun.  Living  as  we  did 
upon  ground  likely  to  be  in  the  track  of  armies  gathering  to  confront  each 
other,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  the  children  and  young  girls  into  a 
place  more  remote  from  chances  of  danger.  Some  weeks  later  the  heads  of 
the  household,  two  widowed  sisters  whose  sons  were  at  Manassas,  drove 
away  from  their  home  in  their  carriage  at  early  morning,  having  spent  the 
previous  night  in  company  with  a  half-gi*own  lad  digging  in  the  cellar  hasty 
graves  for  the  interment  of  two  boxes  of  old  English  silver-ware,  heirlooms 
in  the  family,  for  which  there  was  no  time  to  provide  otherwise.  Although 
the  enemy  were  long  encamped  immediately  above  it  after  the  house  was 
burnt  the  following  year,  this  silver  was  found  there  when  the  war  had  ended; 
it  was  lying  loose  in  the  earth,  the  boxes  having  rotted  away. 

The  point  at  which  our  family  reunited  within  the  Confederate  lines  was 
Bristoe,  the  station  next  beyond  Manassas,  a  cheerless  railway  inn ;  a  part  of 
the  premises  was  used  as  a  country  gi*ocery  store ;  and  there  quarters  were 
secured  for  us  with  a  view  to  being  near  the  army.  By  this  time  all  our 
kith  and  kin  of  fighting  age  had  joined  the  volunteers.  One  cannot  pic- 
ture accommodations  more  forlorn  than  these  eagerly  taken  for  us  and  for 
other  families  attracted  to  Bristoe  by  the  same  powerful  magnet.  The  sum- 
mer sun  poured  its  burning  rays  upon  whitewashed  walls  unshaded  by  a  tree. 
Our  bedrooms  were  almost  uninhabitable  by  day  or  night,  our  fare  the  plain- 
est. From  the  windows  we  beheld  only  a  flat,  uncultivated  country,  crossed 
by  red-clay  roads,  then  ankle-deep  in  dust.  We  learned  to  look  for  all  excite- 
ment to  the  glittering  lines  of  railway  track,  along  which  continually  thun- 
dered trains  bound  to  and  from  the  front.  It  was  impossible  to  allow  such  a 
train  to  pass  without  running  out  upon  the  platform  to  salute  it,  for  in  this 
way  we  greeted  many  an  old  friend  or  relative  buttoned  up  in  the  smart  gray 
uniform,  speeding  with  high  hope  to  the  scene  of  coming  conflict.  Such  shouts 
as  went  up  from  sturdy  throats  while  we  stood  waving  hands,  handkerchiefs, 
or  the  rough  woolen  garments  we  were  at  work  upon  !  Then  fairly  awoke  the 
spirit  that  made  of  Southern  women  the  inspiration  of  Southern  men  through- 
out the  war.  Most  of  the  young  fellows  we  knew  and  were  cheering  onward 
wore  the  uniform  of  privates,  and  for  the  right  to  wear  it  had  left  homes  of 
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ease  and  luxury.  To  such  we  gave  our  best  homage ;  and  from  that  time  forth 
the  youth  who  was  lukewarm  in  the  cause  or  unambitious  of  military  glory 
fared  uncomfortably  in  the  presence  of  the  average  Confederate  maiden. 

Thanks  to  our  own  carriage,  we  were  able  during  those  rallying  days  of 
June  to  drive  frequently  to  visit  "  the  boys"  in  camp,  timing  the  expeditions 
to  include  battalion  drill  and  dress  parade,  and  taking  tea  afterward  in  the 
different  tents.  Then  were  the  gala  days  of  war,  and  oui*  proud  hosts  has- 
tened to  produce  home  dainties  dispatched  from  the  far-away  plantations — 
tears  and  blessings  interspersed  amid  the  packing,  we  were  sure;  though  I 
have  seen  a  pretty  girl  persist  in  declining  other  fare,  to  make  her  meal  upon 
raw  biscuit  and  hucklebeiTy  pie  compounded  by  the  bright-eyed  amateur  cook 
of  a  well-beloved  mess.    Feminine  heroism  could  no  farther  go. 

And  so  the  days  wore  on  until  the  17th  of  July,  when  a  rumor  from  the 
front  sent  au  electric  shock  through  our  circle.  The  enemy  were  moving  for- 
ward! On  the  morning  of  the  18th  those  who  had  been  able  to  sleep  at  all 
awoke  early  to  listen  for  the  first  guns  of  the  engagement  of  Blackburn's 
Pord.  Deserted  as  the  women  at  Bristoe  were  by  every  male  creature  old 
enough  to  gather  news,  there  was,  for  us,  no  way  of  knowing  the  progress 
of  events  during  the  long,  long  day  of  waiting,  of  watching,  of  weeping,  of 
praying,  of  rushing  out  upon  the  railway  track  to  walk  as  far  as  we  dared  in 
the  direction  whence  came  that  intolerable  booming  of  artillery.  The  cloud  of 
don  smoke  arising  over  Manassas  became  heavier  in  volume  as  the  day  pro- 
gfessed.   Still,  not  a  word  of  tidings,  till  toward  afternoon  there  came  limping 
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up  a  single,  very  dirty,  soldier  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  What  a  heaven- 
send  he  was,  if  only  as  an  escape-valve  for  our  peut-up  sympathies!  We  seized 
him,  we  washed  him,  we  oried  over  him,  we  glorified  him  until  the  man  was 
fairly  bewildered.  Our  best  endeavors  could  only  develop  a  pin-soratch  of  a 
wound  on  liis  right  hand;  but  when  our  hero  had  laid  in  a  substantial  meal 
of  brea<l  and  meat,  we  plied  him  with  trembling  questions,  each  asking  news 
of  some  staff  or  regimei  t  o 
company.  It  has  since 
curred  to  me  that  he  wa**  -x 
humorist  in  disgtiise.  H  s 
invariable  reply,  as  he  looke  1 
from  one  to  the  other  ot  his 

satellites,    was  :     "  The 

Virginia,  miirm  t  Wh  of 
coase.  They  warii't  no  t  vo 
ways  o'  thinkin'  'bout  tl  t  ai 
reg'ment.  They  just  k  I 
tharselves  with  glory ! " 

A  little  later  two  wa^o 
loads    of  slightly  woi     le  1 
claimed  our  care,  and  with 
them  came  authentic   news 
of  the  day.    Most  of  us  re 

,  ,  ,  EN      O   FOS   THK   F  BSV  ODN 

ceived  notes  on  paper  to  n 

from  a  soldier's  pocket-book  and  gnmed  with  gunpowder,  containing 
assurance  of  the  safety  of  our  own.  At  nightfall  a  train  carrying  more 
wounded  to  the  hospitals  at  Culpeper  made  a  halt  at  Bristoe ;  and,  preceded 
by  men  holding  lanterns,  we  went  in  among  the  stretchers  with  milk,  food, 
and  water  to  the  sufferers.  One  of  the  first  discoveries  I  made,  bending  over 
in  that  fitful  light,  was  a  young  officer  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  special  object  of 
solicitude  with  one  of  my  comrades  in  the  search ;  but  he  was  badly  hurt,  and 
neither  he  nor  she  knew  the  other  was  near  until  the  train  had  moved  on. 
The  next  day,  and  the  next,  were  full  of  burning  excitement  over  the  impend- 
ing general  engagement,  which  people  then  said  would  decide  the  fate  of  the 
young  Confederacy.  Fresh  troops  came  by  with  every  train,  and  we  lived  only 
to  turn  fi-om  one  scene  to  another  of  welcome  and  farewell.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing arrived  a  message  from  General  Beauregard,  saying  that  early  on  Sunday 
an  engine  and  car  would  be  put  at  our  disposal,  to  take  us  to  some  point  more 
remote  from  danger.  We  looked  at  one  another,  and,  tacitly  agreeing  the  gal- 
lant general  had  sent  not  an  order  but  a  suggestion,  declined  his  kind  proposal. 
Another  unspeakably  long  day,  full  of  the  straining  anguish  of  suspense. 
Dawning  bright  and  fair,  it  closed  under  a  sky  darkened  by  cannon-smoke. 
The  roar  of  guns  seemed  never  to  cease.  First,  a  long  sullen  boom ;  then  a 
shai-per  rattling  fire,  painfully  distinc^t ;  then  stragglers  from  the  field,  with 
vaiying  rumors;  at  last,  the  news  of  victory;  and,  as  before,  the  wounded, 
to  force  our  numbed  faculties  into  service.     One  of  our  group,  the  mother  of 
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au  only  son  barely  fifteen  years  of  age,  heard  that  her  boy,  after  being  in  action 
all  the  early  part  of  the  day,  had  through  sheer  fatigue  fallen  asleep  upon 
the  ground,  where  he  was  found  resting  peacefully  amidst  the  roar  of  the  guns. 
A  few  days  later  we  rode  over  the  field.  The  trampled  grass  had  begun 
to  spring  again,  and  wild  flowers  were  blooming  around  carelessly  made 
graves.  From  one  of  these  imperfect  mounds  of  clay  I  saw  a  hand  extended ; 
and  when,  years  afterward,  I  visited  the  tomb  of  Rousseau  beneath  the 
Pantheon  in  Paris,  where  a  sculptured  hand  bearing  a  torch  protrudes  from 
the  sarcophagus,  I  thought  of  that  mournful  spectacle  upon  the  field  of 
Manassas.  Fences  were  everywhere  thrown  down;  the  undergrowth  of  the 
woods  was  riddled  with  shot;  here  and  there  we  came  upon  spiked  guns, 
disabled  gun-caniages,  cannon-balls,  blood-stained  blankets,  and  dead  horses. 
We  were  glad  enough  to  turn  away  and  gallop  homeward. 

With  August  heats  and  lack  of  water,  Bristoe  was  forsaken  for  quarters 
near  Culpeper,  where  my  mother  went  into  the  soldiers'  baiTacks,  sharing 
soldiers'  accommodations,  to  nm'se  the  wounded.   In  September  quite  a  party 
of  us,  upon  invitation,  visited  the  different  headquarters.    We  stopped  over- 
night at  Manassas,  five  ladies,  sleeping  upon  a  couch  made  of  rolls  of  car- 
tridge-flannel, in  a  tent  guarded  by  a  faithful  sentry.   I  remember  the  comical 
effect  of  the  five  bird-cages  (of  a  kind  without  which  no  self-respecting  young 
woman  of  that  day  would  present  herself  in  public)  suspended  upon  a  line 
running  across  the  upper  part  of  our  tent,  after  we  had  reluctantly  removed 
them  in  order  to  adjust  ourselves  for  repose.    Our  progress  during  that  mem- 
orable visit  was  royal ;  an  ambulance  with  a  picked  troop  of  cavalrymen  had 
been  placed  at  our  service,  and  the  convoy  was  "  personally  conducted  ^  by  a 
pleasing  variety  of  distinguished  officers.    It  was  at  this  time,  after  a  supper 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  "  Maryland  line  "  at  Faii^f ax,  that  the  afterward  uni- 
versal war-song, "  My  Maryland !''  was  put  afloat  upon  the  tide  of  army  favor. 
We  were  sitting  outside  a  tent  in  the  warm  starlight  of  an  early  autumn  night, 
when  music  was  proposed.    At  once  we  struck  up  Randall's  verses  to  the 
tune  of  the  old  college  song,  "  Lamiger  Horatius," — a  young  lady  of  the  party, 
Jennie  Gary,  of  Baltimore,  having  recently  set  them  to  this  music?  before 
leaving  home  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  All  joined  in  the  ring- 
ing chorus ;  and,  when  we  finished,  a  burst  of  applause  came  from  some  soldiers 
listening  in  the  darkness  behind  a  belt  of  trees.    Next  day  the  melody  was 
hummed  far  and  near  through  the  camps,  and  in  due  time  it  had  gained 
the  place  of  favorite  song  in  the  army.    Other  songs  sung  that  evening, 
iwrliich  afterward  had  a  great  vogue,  were  one  beginning  "  By  Vjlue  Patapsco's 
billowy  dash,''  and  "  The  years  glide  slowly  by,  Lorena." 

Another  incident  of  note,  during  the  autumn  of  '61,  was  that  to  my  cousins, 
Hetty  and  Jennie  Gary,  and  to  me  was  intrusted  the  making  of  the  first  three 
battle-flags  of  the  Confederacy.  They  were  jaunty  squares  of  scarlet  crossed 
with  dark  blue  edged  with  white,  the  cross  bearing  stars  to  indicate  the 
number  of  the  seceded  States.  We  set  our  best  stit(»hes  upon  them,  edged 
them  with  golden  fringes,  and,  when  they  were  finished,  dispatched  one 
to  Johnston,  another  to  Beauregard,  and  the  third  to  Earl  Van  Dorn,  then 
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commanding  infantry  at  Manassas.  The  banners  were  received  with  all 
possible  enthusiasm ;  were  toasted,  feted,  and  cheered  abundantly.  After 
two  years,  when  Van  Dorn  had  been  killed  in  Tennessee,  mine  came  back 
to  me,  tattered  and  storm-stained  from  long  and  honorable  service  in  the 
field.  But  it  was  only  a  little  while  after  it  had  been  bestowed  that  there 
arrived  one  day  at  oui*  lodgings  in  Culpeper  a  huge,  bashful  Mississippi 
scout, — one  of  the  most  daring  in  the  army, — with  the  frame  of  a  Hercules 
and  the  face  of  a  child.  He  had  been  bidden  to  come  there  by  his  general, 
he  said,  to  ask,  if  I  would  not  give  him  an  order  to  fetch  some  cherished 
object  from  my  dear  old  home — something  that  would  prove  to  me  "how 
much  they  thought  of  the  maker  of  that  flag!"  A  week  later  I  was  the 
astonished  recipient  of  a  lamented  bit  of  finery  left  "within  the  lines,"  a 
wrap,  brought  to  us  by  Dillon  himself,  with  a  beaming  face.  Mounted  on 
a  load  of  fire-wood,  he  had  gone  through  the  Union  pickets,  and  while 
peddling  poultry  had  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  my  uncle.  Dr.  Faiif  ax, 
in  Alexandria,  whence  he  earned  off  his  prize  in  triumph,  with  a  letter  in 
its  folds  telling  us  how  relatives  left  behind  longed  to  be  sharing  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  those  at  large  in  the  Confederacy. 
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VS  President  Buchanan's  administration  was  drawing  to  a 
-  close,  he  was  forced  by  the  action  of  the  South  to  decide 
whether  the  power  of  the  general  (rovemnient  should  be 
used  to  coerce  into  submission  States  that  had  attempted 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  His  opinion  was  that  the  con- 
tingency was  not  provided  for,  that  while  a  State  had  no 
right  to  secede,  the  Constitution  gave  no  authority  to 
coerce,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  anything  except 
hold  the  property  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  he  went  out  of  office  the  capital  of  the  nation 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  seizui-e.  For  its  protection,  and 
in  order  to  consult  about  holding  Southern  forts  and 
arsenals,  General  Scott  was  in  December  called  to  Wash- 
ington, from  which  he  had  been  absent  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Pierce,  who  had  defeated  him  for  the  presidency. 
■JetTerson  Davis,  Pierce's  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  Scott  had  quarreled, 
«nd  the  genius  of  acrimony  controlled  the  correspondence  which  took  place 

}  The  battle  nf  Bull  Run  was  notable  iu  a  minor  by  tbeir  several  States.    The  Confederate  unifonus 

"Way  for  the   variety  of  uniforms  worn  on  botb  exhibited  similar  variety ;  some  regimentK  were  in 

aides  —  a  variety  greater  than  wae  shown  in  any  eitizens' drews,  and  several  of  the  general  offlceiB 

later  engagement.     The  Federal  blue  had  not  yet  who  had  been  in  the  old  service  —  incladiiig,  we 

been  issaed,  and  the  troops  wore  either  the  uni-  are  informed,  Generals  Johnston,  Beanregard,  and 

formaof  their  militia  o^anizations  (including  vari-  Longstreet  —  still  wore  the  drees  of  the  United 

ova  patterns  of  Zouave  dress)  or  those  furnished  States  Army. — Editors. 
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between  them.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmities  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  msh  of  events,  General  Scott's 
laurels  had  not  withered  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  he  brought  to  the 
emergency  ability,  experience,  and  prestige.  A  high  light  in  the  whole  mili- 
tary world,  he  towere<l  above  the  rest  of  our  army  at  that  time  profession- 
ally as  he  did  physically.  As  the  effect  of  his  unusual  stature  was  increased 
by  contrast  with  a  short  aide-de-camp  (purposely  chosen,  it  was  suspected), 
8o  was  his  exalted  character  maiked  by 
Olio  or  two  conspicuous  but  not  very 
harmful  foibles.  With  nmeh  learning, 
gi'cat  military  aliility,  a  strict  sense  of 
justice,  and  a  kind  heart,  he  was  vain 
and  somewhat  petulant.  He  loved  the 
Union  and  hated  JeflFerson  Davis. 

By  autlioiity  of  President  Buchanan, 
Scott  assembled  a  small  force  of  regulars 
in  the  capital,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  the  electoral 
count  was  made  and  a  President  was  in- 
augurate<l  under  the  protection  of  sol- 
diery. But  before  the  inauguration  of 
Lincoln,  March  4th,  the  secession  move- 
ment had  spread  through  the  "cotton- 
belt"  and  delegates  from  the  secession 
States  had  met  as  a  congress  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  Febniary  4th.  On  the 
8th  they  had  organized  the  "  Pro\isional 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,"  and  on  the  9th  had  elected  Jefferson  Da\is  President  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  Vice-President. 

When  the  news  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter  reached  Washington,  President 
Lincoln  prepared  a  proclamation,  and  issued  it  April  15th,  convening  Con- 
gress and  calUng  forth  75,000  three-months  militia  to  suppress  combinations 
against  the  Govenimcnt.  The  Federal  situation  was  alanning.  Sumter  fell  on 
the  13th  of  April,  and  was  evacuated  on  the  14th.  Virginia  seceded  on  the  17th, 
and  seized  Haiper's  Fen-y  on  the  18th  and  the  Norfolk  'Navy  Yard  on  the  20th. 
On  the  19th  a  mob  in  Baltimore  assaulted  the  6th  Massachusetts  volunteers 
as  it  passed  through  to  Washington,  and  at  once  bridges  were  burned  and 
railway  comnmnication  was  cut  off  between  Washington  and  the  North. 

Lincoln  had  had  no  experience  as  a  party  leader  or  executive  officer,  and 
was  without  knowledge  of  military  affairs  or  acquaintance  with  militaiy  men. 
Davis  at  the  head  of  the  Confederacy  was  an  experienced  and  acknowledged 
Southern  leader ;  he  was  a  gi*aduate  of  the  Military  Academy;  had  commanded 
a  mgiment  in  the  Mexican  war;  had  been  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  and  had  been  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee  in  the  United 
States  Senate  up  to  the  time  he  left  Congi-ess  to  take  part  with  the  South. 
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He  was  not  only  well  versed  in  everj-thing  relating  to  war,  but  was 
thoi-oughly  infonned  eoneeniing  the  character  and  capacity  of  prominent 
and  promising  officers  of  the  ai-my.  There  was  nothing  experimental  in 
his  choice  of  high  military  commanders.  With  but  few  exceptions,  those 
appointed  at  the  beginning  retained  command  until  they  lost  their  lives  or 
the  war  closed. 

The  Southern  States,  all  claiming  to  be  independent  republics  after  seces- 
sion, with  all  their  governmental  machinerj',  including  militia  and  volunteer 
organizations,  in  complete  working  oi-der,  transfeiTed  themselves  as  States 
from  the  Union  to  the  Confederacy.  The  organization  of  a  general  govera- 
ment  from  such  elements,  with  war  as  its  immediate  purpose,  was  a  simple 
matter.  Davis  had  only  to  accept  and  arrange,  according  to  his  ample  infor- 
mation and  weU-matured  judgment,  the  abundant  and  ambitious  material 
at  hand  in  the  way  that  he  thought  would  best  secure  his  purposes.  Lincoln 
had  to  adapt  the  machinery  of  a  consei-vative  old  goverament,  some  of  it 
unsuitable,  some  unsound,  to  sudden  demands  for  which  it  was  not  designed. 
The  talents  of  Simon  Cameron,  his  first  Secretary  of  War,  were  political,  not 
military.  He  was  a  kind,  gentle,  placid  man,  gifted  with  powers  to  persuade, 
not  to  command.  Shrewd  and  skilled  in  the  management  of  business  and 
personal  matters,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
and  could  not  give  the  President  much  assistance  in  as-  ' 
sembling  and  oi^anizing  for  war  the  earnest  and  impa- 
tient, but  unmilitary  people  of  the  North. 

Officers  from  all  departments  of  the  Federal  civil  service 
hurried  to  the  Confederacy  and  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  Davis,  and  officere  from  all  the  corps  of  the 
regular  army,  most  of  them  full  of  vigor,  with  the  same 
education  and  experience  as  those  who  remained,  went 
South  and  awaited  assignment  to  the  duties  for  which 
Davis  might  regard  them  as  best  qualified.  All  Coufed- 
ei-ate  offices  were  vacant,  and  the  Confederate  President 
had  large  if  not  absolute  power  in  filling  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  civil  offices  under  Lincoln  were  oeeupied 
or  controlled  by  party,  and  in  the  small  regular  army  of 
the  Union  the  law  required  tliat  vacancies  should  as  a 
rule  be  filled  by  seniority.  There  was  no  retired  hst  for 
the  disabled,  and  the  aimy  was  weighed  down  by  lon- 
ge\"ity;  by  venerated  traditions ;  by  prerogatives  of  service 
rendered  in  former  wars ;  by  the  finnly  tied  red-tape  of  military  bureauism, 
and  by  the  deep-seated  and  well-founded  fear  of  the  auditors  and  comp- 
trollers of  the  treasury.  Nothing  but  time  and  experience — possibly  nothing 
"but  disaster — could  remove  from  the  path  of  the  Union  Pi-esident  difficulties 
Irom  which  the  Confederate  President  was,  by  the  situation,  quite  free.  lu 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  military  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
federates, notwithstanding  the  greater  resources  of  the  North,  which  produced 
their  effect  only  as  the  contest  was  prolonged. 
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After  till!  filing  <if  the  first  j;uii  iiikhi  Stiiiiti-r,  the  tw(t  sidi's  wiTi;  ('(lually 
iii-tivi'  ill  iiiai'sliiiliiig  tlu'ir  t'orroK  uu  a  line  along  the  IxmltT  States  from 
tilt'  Atliiiitic  roast  of  Viigiiiiii  in  tli<'  cast  to  Kansas  in  the  -west  Slany 
of  tilt'  earlier  eollisimis  along  this  line  wero  due  rather  to  .sjK'eiuI  causes  or 
Im-iil  fi'cling  than  to  general  military  considerations.  The  pi-ouipt  advance 
of  the  rnion  forces  umier  McClelkn  to  West  Virginia  was  to  protect  that 
iicw-lmrn  free  State.  Patterson's  nmveiiient  to  Ilagerstowni  and  theucc  to 
ll»r|>er's  Feriy  was  to  prevent  Ahiryland  from  joining  oraitling  the  reljclUon, 
to  re-o]ien  the  Tialtiniore  and  (Hii<i  railiimd,  an'l  ]>ievciit  invasion  fi*om  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  The  Southerners  having  left. the  Union  and  set  up  the 
(Vinfcdcra<-y  upon  the  principle  of  State  rights,  in  violation  of  that  principle 
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invaded  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  opposition  to  her  apparent  purpose  of 
anned  neutrality.  That  made  Kentucky  a  field  of  early  hostilities  and  helped 
to  anchor  her  to  the  Union.  Missouri  was  rescued  from  secession  through  the 
energy  of  Greneral  F.  P.  Blair  and  her  other  Uiiiou  men,  and  by  the  indomi- 
table will  of  Captain  Lyon  of  the  regular  army,  whose  great  work  was  accom- 
plished under  many  disadvantages.  In  illustration  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  new  condition  of  affairs  penetrated  the  case-hardened  bureauism  of  long 
peace,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  venerable  adjutant-general  of  the  army, 
nrhen  a  crisis  was  at  hand  in  Missouri,  came  from  a  consultation  with  the 
Pi-esident  and  Secretary  Cameron,  and  with  a  sorry  expres- 
sion of  countenance  and  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head 
exclaimed,  "  It's  bad,  very  bad ;  we're  giving  that  young 
man  Lyon  a  great  deal  too  much  power  in  Missouri." 

Early  in  the  contest  another  young  Union  officer  came 
to  the  front.  Major  Irvin  McDowell  was  appointed  briga- 
iier-general  May  14th.  He  was  forty-three  years  of  age, 
if  unexceptionable  habits  and  great  physical  powers.  His 
education,  begun  in  France,  was  continued  at  the  United 
States  Mihtary  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1838.  Always  a  close  student,  he  was  well  informed  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  his  profession.  Distinguished  in  the 
Mexican  war,  intensely  Union  in  his  sentiments,  full  of 
energy  and  patriotism,  outspoken  in  his  opinions,  highly 
esteemed  by  General  Scott,  on  whose  staff  he  had  served, 
he  at  once  secured  the  confidence  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  whose  observation  he  was  serv- 
ing in  Washington.  Without  political  antecedents  or 
acquaintances,  he  was  chosen  for  advancement  on  account  of  his  record, 
his  ability,  and  his  vigor. 

Northern  forces  had  hastened  to  Washington  upon  the  call  of  President 
Lincoln,  but  prior  to  May  24th  they  had  been  held  rigidly  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Potomac.  On  the  night  of  May  23d-24th,  the  Confederate  pickets  being 
then  in  sight  of  the  Capitol,  three  columns  were  thrown  across  the  river  by 
General  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield,  then  commanding  the  Department  of  Washing- 
ton, and  a  line  from  Alexandria  below  to  chain-bridge  above  Washington 
was  intrenched  under  guidance  of  able  engineers.  On  the  27th  Brigadier- 
General  Ir\'in  McDowell  was  placed  in  command  south  of  the  Potomac.^ 

By  the  Ist  of  June  the  Southern  Government  had  been  transferred  from 
Montgomery  to  Richmond,  and  the  capitals  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Confed- 
eracy stood  defiantly  confronting  each  other.  General  Scott  was  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Union  forces,  with  McDowell  south  of  the  Potomac,  confronted 
by  his  old  classmate,  Beauregard,  hot  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter. 

JThe  aspect  of  affairs  was  so  threatening  after  and  without  waiting  (or  the  meeting  of  Congress, 

Pwsident  Lincoln's  eall  of  April  15th  for  75,000  the  President   entered  upon  the   ereation  of  an 

itwe-months   militis,  and  General  Scott  was  so  additional   volunteer   army   to    be   composed    of 

twrse  to  undertaking  any  active  operations  with  42,034  three-years  men,  together  with  an  increase 

■leli  short-term  troops,  that,  as  early  as  May  3d,  of  22,714  regulars  and  18,000  seameo.— J.  B.  ¥. 
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General  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812  and  the 
war  with  Mexico,  was  in  command  near  Harper's  Ferrj--,  opposed  by  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  Confederate  President,  Davis,  then  in  Bichmond, 
with  General  R.  E.  Lee  as  military  adviser,  exercised  in  person  general 
military  control  of  the  Southern  forces.  The  enemy  to  be  engaged  by 
McDowell  occupied  what  was  called  the  "Alexandria  line,"  with  head- 
quarters at  Manassas,  the  junction  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  with  the 
Manassas  Gap  railroad.  The  stream  known  as  Bull  Run,  some  three  miles 
in  front  of  Manassas,  was  the  line  of  defense.  On  Beauregard's  right,  30 
miles  away,  at  the  mouth  of  Aquia  Creek,  there  was  a  Confederate  bri- 
gade of  3000  men  and  6  guns  under  General  Holmes.  The  approach  to 
Bichmond  fi-om  the  Lower  Chesapeake,  threatened  by  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
was    guarded    by    Confederates    under    Generals   Huger    and   Magruder. 
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On  Beauregard's  left, 
sixty  miles  distant,  in 
the  Lower  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  separated 
from  him  by  the  Bhie 
Ridge  Mountains,  was 
the  Confederate  anny  of 
the  Shenandoah  under 
command  of  General 
Johnston.  Beauregard's 
authority  did  not  extend 
over  the  forces  of  John- 
ston, Huger,  Magruder, 
or  Hohnes,  but  Holmes 
was  with  him  before  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
so  was  Johnston,  who, 
as  will  appear  more  fully 
hereafter,  joined  at  a 
decisive  moment. 

Early  in  June  Patter- 
son   was    pushing    hifi 
column  against  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  on  the  3d  of 
that    month    McDowell 
was  called  upon  by  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  submit "  an 
estimate  of  the  number 
and    composition    of   a 
column    to    be    pushed 
toward  Manassas  Junc- 
tion   and    perhaps   the 
Gap,  say  in  4  or  5  days, 
to     favor      Patterson's 
attack     upon    Harpei*'s 
Feny."    McDowell  had 
then  been  in  command 
at  Arlington  less  than  a 
week,  his  raw  regiments 
south  of    the   Potomac 
were  not  yet  brigaded, 
aud  this  was   the  first 


FAOSIMILE   OF  THE   FACE   OF   A  WASHINGTON  PABB  OF   1861.4 


4The  bold  signature  of  ''Drake  De  Kay"  on  Drake  De  Kay,  who  was  the  son  of  Commodore 

^e  passes  issued  by  General  Mansfield  while  com-  George  0.  De  Kay,  closed  his  shipping  and  com- 

numding  the  Department  at  Washington,  gave  ce-  mission  office  in  New  York,  with  no  more  ceremony 

lebrity  to  the  young  aide-de-camp  whose  duty  it  than  to  pin  to  the  door  the  statement,  ''Gone  to 

^as  to  sign  them.    At  the  outbreak  of , the  war  Washington.  Back  at  close  of  war.''  He  took  with 
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intimation  he  had  of  offensive  operations. 
He  reported,  June  4th,  that  12,000  infantry, 
2  batteries,  6  or  8  companies  of  cavaby, 
and  a  reserve  of  5000  ready  to  move  from 
Alexandria  would  be  requii-ed.  John- 
ston, however,  gave  up  Harper's  Ferry 
to  Patterson,  and  the  diversion  by  Mc- 
Dowell was  not  ordered.  But  the  public 
demand  for  an  advance  became  impera- 
tive— stimulated  perhaps  by  the  success- 
ful dash  of  fifty  men  of  the  2d  United 
States  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  C.  H. 
Tompkins,  through  the  enemy's  outj.K)sts 
at  Fairfax  Coui-t  House  on  the  night  of 
Juno  1st,  and  bv  the  unfortunate  result  of 
the  movement  of  a  regiment  under  Gen- 
eral Schenck  toward  Vienna,  June  9th, 
as  well  as  by  a  disaster  to  some  of  Gen- 
eral Butler's  troops  on  the  10th  at  Big 
Bethel,  near  Fort  Monroe.  On  the  24th 
of  June,  in  compliance  with  verbal  in- 
structions from  General  Scott,  McDowell 
submitted  a  "plan  of  operations  and 
the  composition  of  the  force  required 
to  carry  it  into  effect."  He  estimated 
the  Confederate  force  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion and  its  dependencies  at  25,000 
men,  assumed  that  his  movements  could 
not  be  kept  secret  and  that  the  enemy 

him  a  detachment  of  his  employees  and  offered  his  own 
and  their  services  to  General  Scott  **  free  of  charge." 
Of  course  he  was  not  allowed  to  bear  the  expense  of  his 
contingent,  but  his  services  were  accepted,  and  he 
received  as  lieutenant  the  first  appointment  to  the 
army  from  civil  life  during  the  war.  He  accepted  a 
position  on  General  Mansfield's  staff  and  accompanied 
that  officer  to  Newport  News,  where,  as  captain  on  the 
staff,  he  distinguished  himself  in  several  daring  adven- 
tures, sometimes  undertaken  with  the  object  of  getting 
information  of  the  enemy.  In  the  second  Bull  Run 
campaign  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Pope.  After- 
ward he  joined  his  regiment,  the  14th  Regulars,  and 
he  was  brevetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallant  service  at  the  Wilderness  and  at  Spotsylvania. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  *' Commercial  Gazette,"  for  the  **  Drake 
I)e  Kay  Pas8,"  here  reproduced  in  fac-simile.  Of  the 
uses  of  a  bold  signature  on  the  passes,  Mr.  Halstead 
writes  with  a  characteristic  touch  of  humor  :  '*  A  state- 
ment I  have  heard,  that  the  famous  Drake  De  Kay 
luisses  were  written  to  be  read  by  torchlight  at  picket 
|H>st8,  reminds  me  that  I  have  preserved   one   among 
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FJLC-SIMILE    OF    THE    BACK   OF   TK 

my  papers.    It  is  inclosed.     My  rec 
is  that  the  pass  was  gotten  up  in  t 
that  it  might  not  be  easily  imitated, 
intended  to  supersede  all  other  pae 
did  so.  The  effect  was  to  check  the 
cuous  running  through   the   lines, 
regarded  at  the  time  as  something 
and  formidable,  an<l    as  likely  to  < 
salutary  impression  of  the  power  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America.    It 
that  General  Winfield  Scott  was  n 
pressed  by  it.^'—  Editors. 
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would  call  up  additional  forces  from  all  quarters,  and  added :  "  K  General 
J.  E.  Johnston's  force  is  kept  engaged  by  Major-General  Patterson,  and 
Major-General  Butler  occupies  the  force  now  in  his  vicinity,  I  think  they 
will  not  be  able  to  bring  up  more  than  10,000  men,  so  we  may  calculate 
upon  having  to  do  with  about  35,000  men."  And  as  it  turned  out,  that  was 
about  the  number  he  "  had  to  do  with."  For  the  advance,  McDowell  asked 
"  a  force  of  30,000  of  all  arms,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000."  He  knew  that  Beau- 
regard had  batteries  in  position  at  several  places  in  front  of  Bull  Run  and 
defensive  works  behind  the  Run  and  at  Manassas  Jun(».tion.  The  stream  being 
foi'dal>le  at  many  places,  McDowell  proposed  in  his  plan  of  operations  to 
turn  the  enemy's  position  and  force  him  out  of  it  by  seizing  or  threatening 
his  eoimnunications.    Nevertheless,  he  said  in  his  report: 

'*  Believing  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  enemy's  accei>ting  battle  between  this  and 
the  Junction  and  that  the  consequences  of  that  battle  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
country',  as  establishing  the  prestige  in  this  contest,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  —the  more  so  as 
the  two  sections  will  be  fairly  represented  by  regiments  from  almost  every  State, — I  think  it  of 
great  consequence  that,  as  for  the  most  part  our  regiments  are  exceedingly  raw  and  the  best  of 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  not  over  steady  in  line,  they  be  organized  into  as  many  small  fixed 
brigades  as  the  number  of  regular  colonels  will  admit,  ...  so  that  the  men  may  have  as 
fair  a  chance  as  the  nature  of  things  and  the  comparative  inexperience  of  most  will  allow.*' 

This  remarkably  sound  report  was  approved,  and  McDowell  was  directed 
to  eany  his  plan  into  effect  July  8th.  But  the  government  machinery 
worked  slowly  and  there  was  jealousy  in  the  way,  so  that  the  troops  to  bring 
his  army  up  to  the  strength  agreed  upon  did  not  reach  hun  until  the  16th. 

Beauregard's  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Manassas  consisted  of  the  brigades 
of  Holmes,  Bonham,  Ewell,  D.  R.  Jones,  Longstreet,  Cocke  and  Early,  and  of 
3  regiments  of  infantry,  1  regiment  and  3  battalions  of  cavalry,  and  6  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  containing  m  all  27  guns,  making  an  aggregate  available 
force  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run  of  about  23,000  men.  Johnston's  army  from 
the  Shenandoah  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Jackson,  Bee,  Bartow,  and 
firby  Smith,  2  regiments  of  infantry  not  brigaded,  1  regiment  of  cavalry 
(12  companies),  and  5  batteries  (20  guns),  making  an  aggregate  at  Bull  Run 
cf8340.i 

McDowell's  army  consisted  of  5  divisions,  Tyler's  First  Division,  containing 
•4  brigades  (Keyes's,  Schenck's,  W.  T.  Sherman's,  and  Richardson's) ;  Hunter's 
Second  Division,  containing  2  brigades  (Andrew  Porter's  and  Burnside's); 
Heintzelman's  Third  Division,  containing  3  brigades  (Frankhn's,  Willcox's,  and 
Howard's) ;  Runyon's  Fourth  Division  (9  regiments  not  brigaded) ;  and  Miles's 
Kfth  Division,  containing  2  brigades  (Blenker's  and  Davies's), — 10  batteries  of 
artillery,  besides  2  guns  attached  to  infantry  regiments,  49  guns  in  all,  and  7 


)  Beauregard  himself  has  said  that  on  the  1 8th 
of  Jnlj  he  had  along  the  line  of  Bull  Run  about 
17.000  men;  that  on  the  10th  General  Holmes  joined 
him  with  about  3000  men ;  and  that  he  *'  received 
from  Richmond  between  the  18th  and  2l8t  about 
200O  more  " ;  and  that  Johnston  brought  about  8000 
more,  the  advance  arriving  "on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  and  the  remainder  about  noon  of  the  2l8t," 

niakiTig  his  whole  force,  as  he  states  it,  **  nearly 


30,000  men  of  all  arms."  The  figures  are  probably 
under  the  mark,  as  Hampton's  Legion,  McRea's 
regiment,  a  North  Carolina  "regiment  and  two 
battalions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama"  joined 
between  the  17th  and  21st.  Beauregard's  force 
may  fairly  be  placed  at  32,000;  and  the  opposing 
armies,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  parts 
engaf^ed,  were  nearer  equal  in  that  than  in  any- 
other  battle  in  Virginia. —  J.  B.  F. 
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companies  of  regular  cavalry.  Of  the  foregoing  forces,  9  of  the  batteries  and  S 
eonipaiiies  of  iufantry  were  regulai-s,  and  1  small  battalion  was  marines. 
The  aggi-egate  foroe  was  about  35,000  men.  Rmij^'on's  Fourth  Division  was 
6  or  7  miles  in  the  rear  giiardiug  the  road  to  Alexandria,  and,  though  cotinted 
in  the  aggregate,  was  not  embraced  in  McDowell's  order  for  battle,\ 

There  was  an  ill-suppressed  feeling  of  sjinpathy  with  the  Confederacy  in  the 
Southern  element  of  Wasliington  society ;  but  the  halls  of  Congress  resounded 
with  the  eloquence  of  Union  speakers.  Martial  music  flUed  the  ah',  and  wai 
was  the  topic  wherever  men  met.  By  day  and  night  the  tramp  of  soldiers  wae 
heard,  and  staff-officers  and  orderlies  galloped  through  the  streets  betweet 
the  headquarters  of  Generals  Scott  and  McDowell.  Northern  enthusiasm  w&i 
unbounded.  "  On  to  Richmond "  was  the  war-cry.  Public  sentiment  wa* 
in-esistible,  and  in  resijonso  to  it  the  army  advanced.  It  was  a  gloriom 
spectacle.  The  various  ro^ments  were  brilliantly  uniformed  accoi-diiig  t< 
the  lesthetic  taste  of  peace,  and  the  silken  banners  they  flung  to  the  breeze  wert 
unsoiled  and  uutorn.     The  bitter  realities  of  war  were  nearer  than  we  knew. 

McDowell  marchetl  on  the  aft^niocm  of  July  16th,  the  men  carrj-ing  thre* 
days'  rations  in  their  haversacks;  provision  wagons  were  to  follow  from 
Alexandria  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  forces  were  con- 
centrated at  Centre\ille,  a  point  alwut  20  miles  west  of  the  Potomac  and 

\Tbe  average  length  of  siTviof  of  Mi-Doweirs  men  prior  Ut  the  battle  was  about  aiity  daj'a.  The 
longest  in  aerriue  were  the  three-moutha  men,  and  of  tliesu  he  had  fourteen  regiments. —  J.  B.  P. 
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6  or  7  miles  east  of  ManassaB  Junction.  Beauregard's  outposts  fell  back 
without  resistance.  Bull  Run,  flowing  south-easterly,  is  about  half-way 
between  Centreville  and  Manassas  Junction,  and,  owing  to  its  abrupt 
banks,  the  timber  with  which  it  was  fringed,  and  some  artiticial  defenses 
at  the  fords,  was  a  formidable  obstacle.  The  stream  was  fordable,  but 
all  the  crossings  for  eight  miles,  from  Union  Mills  on  the  south  to  the  Stone 
Bridge  on  the  north,  were  defended  by  Beauregard's  forces.  [See  map,  page 
180.]  The  Warrenton  Turnpike,  passing  through  Centreville,  leads  nearly  due 
west,  crossing  Bull  Run  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  The  direct  road  from  Centi-e- 
ville  to  Manassas  crosses  Bull  Run  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  half  a  mile  or  so  above 
another  crossing  known  as  Blackburn's  Ford.  Union  Mills  was  covered  by 
EweU's  brigade,  supported  after  the  18th  by  Holmes's  brigade;  McLean's 
Ford,  next  to  the  north,  was  covered  by  D,  R.  Jones's  brigade ;  Blackburn's 
Ford  was  defended  by  Longstreet's  brigade,  supported  by  Early's  brigade ; 
Mitchell's  Ford  was  held  by  Bonham's  brigade,  with  an  outpost  of  two  guns 
and  an  infantry  support  east  of  Bull  Run;  the  stream  between  Mitt-hell's 
Ford  and  the  Stone  Bridge  was  (covered  by  Cocke's  brigade ;  the  Stone  Bridge 
on  the  Confederate  left  was  held  by  Evans  with  1  regiment  and  "Wheat's  special 
battaUon  of  infantry,  1  batteiy  of  4  guns,  and  2  companies  of  cavalry,  is 


it  The  state  of  General  BeauregarU'w  mind , 
time  IB  indicated  by  the  following  telegr&ra  c 
ITth  of  Julj  from  him  to  Jeffenion  Davis : 


t  the  enemy  has  ftssaulteil  ray  outpOHtfi  in  heavy  Force. 
1  the  I  have  fallftn  baek  on  the  line  of  Bull  Kun  and  wilt 
'  The     make  a  stand  at  MitcheU'eFord.   If  bia  force  is  over- 
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McDowell  was  compelled  to  wait  at  CentreviUe  until  his  provision  w^ons 
arrived  and  he  could  issue  rations.  His  orders  having  eanied  his  leading 
division  under  Tyler  no  farther  than  CentreviUe,  he  wrote  that  officer  at 
8: 15  A.  M.  on  the  18th,  "  Observe  well  the  roads  to  Bull  Run  and  to  Warren- 
ton.  Do  not  bring  on  an  engagement,  but  keep  up  the  impression  that  we 
are  moving  on  Manassas."  McDowell  then  went  to  the  extreme  left  of  his 
line  to  examine  the  country  with  reference  to  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
anny  to  tura  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The  reconnoissance  showed  him  that 
.  the  country  was  unfavorable  to  the  movement,  and  he  abandoned  it.  While 
he  was  gone  to  the  left,  Tyler,  presumably  to  "  keep  up  the  impression  that 
we  were  moving  on  Manassas,"  went  forward  from  CentreviUe  with  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  recon- 
noissance of  Mitchell's  and  Blackburn's  fords  along  the  direct  road  to  Manas- 
sas. The  force  of  the  enemy  at  these  fords  has  just  been  given.  Reaching 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  valley  of  Bull  Run  and  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  stream,  the  enemy  was  seen  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  Tyler 
brought  up  Benjamin's  artiUery,  2  20-pounder  rifled  guns,  Ayres's  field 
battery  of  6  guns,  and  Riehai"dson's  brigade  of  infantry.  The  20-pounder8 
opened  from  the  ridge  and  a  few  shots  were  exchanged  with  the  enemy's 
batteries.   Desiring  more  information  than  the  long-range  cannonade  affoi'ded, 

wlielininn,  I  Nhftll  retire  to  Rappahamiock  railroad  "overwhelming"  strength  are  not  in  hnrmony 
bridtt^,  BHving  my  command  for  deteuHu  there  and  with  the  more  recent  assurance  of  the  Confederate 
futun-  oi>enttioiis.  Pteaac  inform  Johnston  of  this  commander,  that  through  BourceH  in  Waahingtoii 
Tin  Staunton,  and  nlao  Holmes.  SenJ  forward  any  treasoiiahle  to  the  Uuion,  and  in  other  ways,  he 
reenforcements  at  the  onrliest  possible  in.itant  and  "wtu  ulmoM  as  well  informed  of  the  strength 
by  i>very  poHsible  meann."  The  alarm  in  this  dis-  of  the  hostile  army  in  my  [his]  front  aa  its  corn- 
patch  and  tbt) appreheiisiou it  sboweof  McDoweirB  maudcr." — J.  B.  F. 
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Tyler  ordered  Richardson's  brigade  and  a  section  of  Ayres's  battery,  sup- 
ported by  a  squadron  of  cavahy,  to  move  from  the  ridge  across  the  open 
bottom  of  BuU  Run  and  take  position  near  the  stream  and  have  skinnishers 
"  scour  the  thick  woods  "  which  skirted  it.  Two  regiments  of  infantry,  2  pieces 
of  artilieiy,  and  a  squadi-on  of  cavahy  moved  down  the  slope  into  the  woods 
and  opened  fire,  driving  Bonham's  outpost  to  the  cover  of  iutreuchments  across 
the  stream.  The  brigades  of  Bonham  and  Longstreet,  the  hitter  being  reen- 
forced  for  the  occasion  by  Early's  l)rigade,  responded  at  shoH  range  to  the 
fire  of  the  Federal  reconnoiteriug  force  and  drove  it  back  in  disorder.  Tyler 
reported  that  having  satisfied  himself  "  that  the  enemy 
was  in  force,"  and  ascei-tained  "  the  position  of  his  bat- 
teries," he  withdrew.  J  This  unauthorized  reconuoissance, 
called  by  the  Federals  the  affair  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  was 
r^arded  at  the  time  by  the  Confederates  as  a  serious 
attack,  and  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  "  battle  of 
Bull  Run,"  the  engagement  of  the  2l8t  being  called  by 
them  the  battle  of  Manassas.  The  Confederates,  feeling 
that  they  had  repidsed  a  heavy  and  real  attack,  were 
encouraged  by  the  result.  The  Federal  troops,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  greatly  depressed.  The  regiment  which 
suffered  most  was  completely  demoralized,  and  McDowell 
thought  that  the  depression  of  the  repulse  was  felt 
throughout  his  army  and  produced  its  effect  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  regiment  and  the  New  York  batteiy 
which  insisted  (their  terms  having  expired)  upon  their  > 
discharge,  and  on  the  21st,  as  ho  expressed  it,  "  marched 
to  the  rear  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon."  Even 
Tyler  himself  felt  the  depressing  effect  of  his  repulse,  if  we  may  jui^e  by 
his  cautious  and  feeble  action  on  the  2l8t  when  dash  was  required.  -, 

The  operations  of  the  18th  confirmed  McDowell  in  his  opinion  that  with 
his  raw  troops  the  Confederate  position  should  be  turned  instead  of  attacked 
in  front.  Careful  examination  had  satisfied  htm  that  the  country  did  not 
favor  a  movement  to  turn  the  enemy's  right.     On  the  night  of  the  18th 


i  The  cBsualtios  in  the  affair  were  ;  Union,  1 
officer  and  18  entiBt«d  men  killed ;  1  officer  and  37 
enlisted  men  wouaded  ;  26  enlisted  men  misging, — 
afigre^te,  R3.  Confederate  (Beauregard  in  hia 
official  report  of  1661),  "15  killed  and  53  wounded 
men,  several  of  whom  have  since  died." —  J.  B.  F. 
3>  The  lUh  New  York,  or  "  The  First  Fire  Zou- 
av^"  was  recruited  in  April,  18B1,  from  among 
the  firemen  of  New  York  City  by  Colonel  E.  Elmer 
EOsworth,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  who.lwfore 
the  war,  bad  orpiniKed  in  Chicago  a  fine  body  of 
Zooaves  and  exhibited  the  Zonave  drill  in  several 
titles  of  the  North.  Prenident  Lincoln, who  hadbeeu 
wcorted  to  Washington  by  Ellsworth,  appointed 
bini  to  a  second  lieutonancy  in  the  regulHr  army. 
On  the  morning  of  May  24th,  when  the  Union 
lotfes  crossed  into  Virginia,  Ellsworth's  Zouaves 
OMupied  the  oity  of  AleiAndria.  The  colonel,  with 


the  secretary  and  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  and  a 
sergeant's  squad  were  proceediug toward  the  center 
of  the  town,  when  they  saw  a  secession  flag  flying 
from  the  Marshall  bouse.  With  his  two  com- 
panions Ellsworth  ascended  to  the  roof,  leaving 
Private  Francis  E.  Brownell  at  the  foot  of  the 
garret  stairH.  On  deseending  those  stairs  with  the 
flag  ill  hiH  hands,  Ellsworth  was  shot  through  the 
heartily  James  T.  Jackson,  the  keeper  of  tbehotel, 
who  emptied  the  second  barrel  of  his  shot-gun  at 
Brownell.  The  latter,  who  was  not  hit,  shot  Jackson 
through  the  head.  Colonel  Ellsworth  had  endeared 
himself  to  President  Lincoln,  who  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  his  death.  For  several  hours  the  remains 
lay  in  state  in  the  East  Boom  of  the  White  Honm. 
Hie  death  made  a  profound  impression  and  greatly 
stimtilated  the  war  feelingiu  the  North.—  Editobs. 
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the  haversacks  of  his  men  were  empty,  and  had  to  be  replenished  from  the 
provision  wagons,  which  were  late  in  getting  up.  Nor  had  he  yet  determined 
upon  his  point  or  plan  of  attack.  While  resting  and  provisioning  his  men, 
he  devoted  the  19th  and  20th  to  a  careful  examination  by  his  engineers  of 
the  enemy's  position  and  the  intervening  country.  His  men,  not  soldiers, 
but  civilians  in  uniform,  unused  to  marching,  hot,  weary,  and  footsore, 
dropped  down  as  they  had  halted  and  bivouacked  on  the  roads  about  Centre- 
ville.  Notwithstanding  Beauregard's  elation  over  the  affair  at  Blackburn's 
{'ord  on  the  18th,  he  permitted  the  19th  and  20th  to  pass  without  a  move- 
ment to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  During  these  two  days, 
McDowell  carefully  examined  the  Confederate  position,  and  made  his  plan 
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to  manoeuvre  the  enemy  out  of  it.  Beauregard  ordered  no  aggressive  move- 
ment until  the  21st,  and  then,  as  appears  from  his  own  statement,  through 
mLscarriage  of  orders  and  lack  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  subordinates, 
the  effort  was  a  complete  fiasco,  with  the  comical  result  of  frightening  his 
own  troops,  who,  late  in  the  afternoon,  mistook  the  return  of  one  of  their 
brigades  for  an  attack  by  McDowell's  left,  and  the  serious  result  of  inter- 
fering with  the  pursuit  after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  the  2l8t. 

But  Beauregard,  though  not  aggressive  on  the  19th  and  20th,  was  not  idle 
within  his  own  hnes.  The  Confederate  President  had  authorized  Johnston, 
Beauregard's  senior,  to  use 
his  discretion  in  moA'ing  to 
the  support  of  Mauasisas,  and 
Beauregard,  iirging  Jiiliiistou 
to  do  BO,  sent  railway  trans- 
portation for  the  Shenan- 
doah forces.  But,  as  he 
states,  "  he  at  the 
same  time  submit- 
ted the  alter- 
native proposi-  '^r  .'■ 
tion  to  Johnston  '  'C 
that,  having  pass-  . 

ed  the  Blue  Bidge,  "^ 

he  should  assemble  his        ■    ■" 
forces,  press   forward  by 
way    of     Aldie,    north-west  ■  ^ 

of    Manassas,    and    fall    upon 

McDowell's  right  rear,"  while  he,  Beauregard,  "  prepared  for  the  operation 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  conflict,  shoiUd  strenuously  assume  the  offensive 
in  front."  "  The  situation  and  circumstances  specially  favored  the  signal 
success  of  such  an  operation,"  says  Beauregard.  An  attack  by  two  armies 
moving  from  opposite  points  upon  an  enemy,  with  the  time  of  attack  for  one 
depending  upon  the  sound  of  the  other's  cannon,  is  hazardous  even  with  well- 
disciphned  and  well-seasoned  troops,  and  is  next  to  fatal  witli  raw  levies. 
Johnston  chose  the  wiser  course  of  moving  by  rail  to  Manassas,  thus  preserv- 
ing the  benefit  of  "  interior  lines,"  which,  Beauregard  says,  was  the  "  sole 
military  advantage  at  the  moment  that  the  Confederates  possessed." 

The  campaign  which  General  Scott  required  McDowell  to  make  was  under- 
taken with  the  understanding  that  Johnston  should  be  prevented  from  join- 
ing Beauregard.  With  no  lack  of  confidence  in  himself,  McDowell  was 
dominated  by  the  feeUng  of  subordination  and  deference  to  General  Scott 
which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  whole  army,  and  General  Scott,  who  con- 
trolled both  McDowell  and  Patterson,  assured  McDowell  that  Johnston  should 
not  join  Beauregard  without  having  "Patterson  on  his  heels."  Yet  John- 
Bton's  army,  nearly  nine  thousand  strong,  joined  Beauregard,  Bee's  brigade 
and  Johnston  in  person  arriving  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  remainder 
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ThlB  Htreani  ia  the  Cat  Bwi>in  Run.  which  empties  munition  wogoiiH.     Tho  rttiwat,  nlBO,  wa«  largely  by 

liit4>BullRiinnHhortdi8tanrvlH.'luw  theSudley  BprltigB  this   tonl.    Thn  mlnH  of   the   Bndley  Bulphnr  Spring 

Ford.  Id  m&kln^.Uie  flank  luovciucnt  tbe  Union  troopit,  HouHe   are  sbown  OD   the   left.      The  fiudlcf  cbonih, 

under  GcncralH  Hooter  and  llelntivliuaD.  cniHeed  this  which  was  tho  main  huB|>ltal  alter  tho  fl^bt,  ia  a  abort 

ford,  followed  later  lu  tbe  day  by  tho  ambalaocvB  uud  dlstiiuce  aoath.—  Editobs. 

about  noon  on  the  21st  Although  the  enforced  delay  at  Centreville  enabled 
McDowell  to  provision  his  troops  and  gain  information  upon  which  to  base 
an  execlleut  plan  of  attack,  it  proved  fatal  by  affording  time  for  a  junction  of 
the  opposing  forces.  On  the  21st  of  July  Gleneral  Scott  adiiressed  a  dispatch 
to  McDowell,  saying:  "  It  is  known  that  a  strong  reeuforeement  left  Winches- 
ter on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  which  you  will  also  have  to  beat.  Four  new 
regiments  will  leave  to-day  to  be  at  Fairfax  Station  to-night.  Others  shall 
follow  to-morrow  —  twice  the  number  if  necessary."  When  this  dispatch  was 
penned,  McDowell  was  fighting  the  "  strong  reeuforeement "  which  left 
Winchester  on  the  18th.  General  Scott's  report  that  Beauregai-d  had  been 
reenforced,  the  information  that  four  re^ments  had  been  sent  to  McDowell, 
and  the  promise  that  twice  the  number  would  be  sent  if  necessary,  all  came 
too  late —  and  Patterson  came  not  at  all.  \ 


I  On  the  17th  of  July  Patteraon,  with  Bome 
16,000  three-months  men,  whose  terms  began  to 
expire  on  the  24th,  was  at  Charleetowii,  and  John- 
ston, with  about  the  same  number,  wasatWiiichea- 
ter.  On  that  day  General  Seott  telegraphed 
Patterson,  "  McEtowell's  first  day's  work  has  driven 
the  enemy  behind  Fairfax  Conrt  House.  Do  not 
let  the  enemy  amuse  and  delay  you  with  a  small 
force  in  front  while  he  reSnforces  Ihe  Junction  with 
bis  main  body."  To  this  Patterson  replied  at  half- 


past  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  stating 
his  difficulties  and  asking,  "Shall  1  attack  T"  Gen- 
eral Scott  answered  on  the  same  day  :  "  I  have 
certainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy," 
or  that  you  "  at  least  had  oeoupied  him  by  threats 
and  demonstrations.  You  have  been  at  least  faia 
equal  and  I  suppose  supenor  in  numbers.  Has  be 
not  stolen  a  march  and  sent  reSnforoements  toward 
Manassas  Junction  t"  Patterson  replied  on  the 
same  day  (18th),  "  The  enemy  has  stolen  no  maieh 
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Ihiring  the  19th  and  20th  the  bivouacs  of  McDowell's  army  at  Centreville, 
ahnost  within  cannon  range  of  the  enemy,  were  thronged  by  visitors,  oflBeial 
and  unofficial,  who  came  in  carriages  from  Washington,  bringing  their  own 
supplies.  They  were  under  no  military  restraint^  and  passed  to  and  fro 
among  the  troops  as  they  pleased,  giving  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a 
monster  military  picnic,  t  Among  others,  the  venerable  Secretary  of  War, 
Cameron,  called  upon  McDowell.  Whether  duo  to  a  naturally  serious 
expression,  to  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, to  a  premonition  of  the  fate  of  his 
brother  who  fell  upon  the  field  on  the 
21sti,  or  to  other  cause,  liis  countenance 
showed  apprehension  of  evil ;  but  men 
generally  were  confident  and  jovial. 

McDowell's  plan  of  battle  promul- 
gated on  the  20th,  was  to  tiuii  the 
enemy's  left,  force  him  from  his  de- 
fensive position,  and,  "if  possible, 
destroy  the  raiboad  leading  from 
Manassas  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
where  the  enemy  has  a  large  force." 
He  did  not  know  when  he  issued 
this  oi-der  that  Johnston  had  joined 
Beauregard,  though  he  suspected  it.  Miles's  Fifth  Division,  with  Richard- 
son's brigade  of  Tyler's  division,  and  a  strong  force  of  artillciy  was  to 

ui>on  axe.  I  have  caused  faiin  to  be  reSn Forced  " ;  Stone,  as  he  propoxed  to  do  June  21hI,  instoadof 
andat  1  o'clock  P.  M.  on  that  day  he  added:  "Ihave  Stone  to  Patteraoii.  Tbe  (.■ainpaign  of  McDowell 
HQCceeded.iiiaccordancewithtbe  wishesof  theOen-  nas  forced  upon  General  Scott  by  public  opinion, 
eral-in-Chief,  in  keeping  QeneralJubnston'a  force  but  did  not  relieve  tbe  authorities  from  tbe  fear 
at  Wiiicb ester."  At  the  very  hour  that  Patterson  that  Johnston  might  rush  down  and  Kciie  Wash- 
was  writing  thin  dispatch  Jollnston's  advance  was  ington.  General  Scott,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
leaving  Winchester.  On  the  18tli  Johnston  tele-  offensive  in  one  quarter  and  the  defensive  in 
graphed toRichmondthatPatteraonwasatCbarles-  another,  imposed  upon  Patterson  the  double  task, 
town,  and  said ;  "  Unless  he  prevents  it,  we  shall  difficult  if  not  impossible,  of  preventing  Johnston 
move  toward  General  Beauregard  to-day."  He  from  moving:  on  the  capital  and  fnim  joining  Beau- 
moved  accordingly,  and  the  Confederate  armies  regard.  If  that  task  was  possible,  it  could  have 
were  united  for  battle.  It  rested,  however,  with  l>een  accomplished  only  by  persistent  fighting,  and 
higher  authority  than  Patterson  to  eHtablish  be-  that  General  Scott  was  unwilling  to  order;  though 
tweeu  his  army  and  McDowell's  the  relations  that  in  his  dispatch  of  the  1 8tl]  in  reply  to  Patterson's 
the  occasion  called  tor.  In  considering  the  require-  question,  "Shall  I  attack!"  he  said.  "I  have  cer- 
mentflforHcDonell'smovemeiit againstManassas,  tainly  been  expecting  you  to  beat  the  enemy." 
General  Scott  gave  great  weight  to  the  general  Prior  to  that,  his  instructions  to  Patterson  had 
and  irresistible  fear  then  prevailing  in  Washing-  enjoined  caution.  Ax  soon  as  McDowell  advanced, 
ton  that  the  capital  might  be  seized  by  a  dash.  Its  Patterson  was  upon  an  exterior  line  and  in  a  false 
direct  defense  was  the  first  purpose  of  the  three-  military  position.  Admitting  that  be  might  have 
months  militia.  The  Potomac  at  WaRhington  was  done  more  to  detain  Johnston,  bail  strategy  was 
itself  a  strong  barrier,  and  with  the  fleld-works  on  probably  more  to  hlamefortheresultthnnany  action 
its  south  bank  aflforded  security  in  that  quarter,  or  lack  of  action  on  Patf«rsc)n'«  purt.—  J.  B.  F, 
The  danger  was  thought  to  be  from  the  Shenan-  {  The  presence  of  senators,  congressmen,  and 
doHh,  and  that  induced  the  Government  to  keep  other  civilians  upon  the  field  on  the  21st  gave  rise 
Patterson  in  the  valley.  Indeed,  on  the  .10th  of  to  extravagant  anil  absurd  stories,  in  which  alleged 
Jnne  Colonel  C.  P.  Stone's  command  was  ordered  forethought  and  valor  among  them  are  contrasted 
[torn  Point  of  Rocks  to  Patterson  at  Martins-  with  a  lack  of  these  ijualities  in  the  troops.  The 
Wx,  where  it  arrived  on  the  Mth  of  July ;  where-  plain  truth  is  that  the  non-combatants  and  their 
u  the  offensive  campaign  against  Manassas,  vehicles  merely  increased  the  contusion  uid 
orteted  soon  after,  required  Patterson  to  go  to  demoralization  of  the  retreat. — J.  B.  F. 
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remain  in  reserve  at  Centrevillc,  prepare  defensive  works  there  and  threaten 
Blackburn's  Ford.  Tyler's  First  Division,  which  was  on  the  turnpike 
in  advance,  was  to  move  at  2 :  '.iO  a.  si.,  threaten  tlie  Stone  Bridge  and  open  fire 
upon  it  at  daybreak.  This  demonstration  was  to  be  vigorous,  its  first  purpose 
being  to  divei-t  attention  from  the  niovements  of  the  turning  column. 
As  soon  as  Tyler's 
troops  cleared  the 
way,  Hunter's  Sec- 
ond Division,  follow- 
ed by  Heiutzelman's 
Third  Division,  was 
to  move  to  a  point 
on  the  WaiTenton 
Tiumpike  about  1  or 
2  miles  east  of  Stone 
Bridge  and  tliere 
take  a  country  road 
to  the  right,  cross 
the  Run  at  Sudley 
Springs,  come  down 
upon  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  enemy  at 
the  Stone  Bridge,  and 
force  him  to  open 
thewayforTyler'sdi- 
viaion  to  cross  there 
and  attack,  fresh  and 
in  full  foree. 

Tyler's  start  was  so 
late  and  his  advance 
was  so  slow  as  to  hold 
Hunter  and  Heintzel- 
man  2  or  3  hom-s  on 
the  mile  or  two  of 
the  turnpike  between 
their  camps  and  the  point  at  which  they  were  to  turn  off  for  the  flank  march. 
This  delay,  and  the  fact  that  the  flank  march  proved  difficult  and  some  12 
miles  instead  of  about  6  as  was  expected,  were  of  serious  moment.  The  flank- 
ing column  did  not  cross  at  Sudley  Springs  until  9:30  instead  of  7,  the  long 
march,  with  its  many  inten-uptions,  tired  out  the  men,  and  the  delay 
gave  the  enemy  time  to  dist'over  the  turning  movement.  Tyler's  opera- 
tions against  the  Stone  Bridge  were  feeble  and  ineffective.  By  8  o'clock 
Evans  was  satisfied  that  he  was  in  no  danger  in  front,  and  perceived  the 
movement  to  tura  his  position.  He  was  on  the  left  of  tlie  Confederate  line, 
guarding  the  point  where  tlie  Wan-enton  Turnpike,  tin*  great  highway  to  the 
field,  crossed  Bull  Eun,  the  Confederate  line  of  defense.     He  had  no  instruc- 
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tioiis  to  guide  him  in  the  emergency  that  had  arisen.  But  he  did  not  hesitate. 
Reporting  his  information  and  pui^se  to  the  adjoining  commander,  Cocke, 
and  leaving  4  companies  of  infantry  to  deceive  and  hold  Tyler  at  the  bridge, 
Evans  before  9  o'clock  turned  his  back  upon  the  point  he  was  set  to  guard, 
marched  a  mile  away,  and,  seizing  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Young's 
Branch  of  Bull  Run,  formed  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  to  his  former  line, 
his  left  resting  near  the  Sudley  Springs  road,  by  which  Bumside  with  the 
head  of  the  turaing  column  was  approaching,  thus  covering  the  Warrenton 
Turnpike  and  opposing  a  determined  front  to  the  Federal  advance  upon  the 
Confederate  left  and  rear.\  In  his  rear  to  the  south  lay  the  valley  of 
Young's  Branch,  and  rising  from  that  was  the  higher  ridge  or  plateau  on 
which  the  Robinson  house  and  the  Henry  house  were  situated,  and  on  which 
the  main  action  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  Bumside,  finding  Evans  across 
his  path,  promptly  formed  line  of  battle  and  attacked  about  9:45  a.  m, 
Hunter,  the  division  commander,  who  was  at  the  head  of  Bumside's  brigade 
directing  the  formation  of  the  first  skirmish  line,  was  severely  wounded  and 
t^en  to  the  rear  at  the  opening  of  the  action.  Evans  not  only  repulsed  but 
pursued  the  troops  that  made  the  attack  upon  him.  Andrew  Porter's  brigade 
(^Hunter's  division  followed  Bumside  closely  and  came 
to  Ms  support.  In  the  mean  time  Bee  had  formed  a 
Confederate  line  of  battle  with  his  and  Bartow's  bri- 
gades of  Johnston's  army  on  the  Henry  house  plateau, 
a  stironger  position  than  the  one  held  by  Evans,  and 
desired  Evans  to  fall  back  to  that  line;  but  Evans, 
probably  feeling  bound  to  cover  the  Warrenton  Turn- 
pike and  hold  it  against  Tyler  as  well  as  against  the 
fianking  column,  insisted  that  Bee  should  move  across 
the  valley  to  his  support,  which  was  done. 

After  Bee  joined  Evans,  the  preliminary  battle  con- 
tinued, to  rage  upon  the  ground  chosen  by  the  latter. 
The  opposing  forces  were  Bumside's  and  Porter's  bri- 
gades, with  one  regiment  of  Heintzelman's  division  on 
the  Federal  side,  and  Evans's,  Bee's,  and  Bartow's 
brigades  on  the  Confederate  side.  The  Confederates 
"Were  dislodged  and  driven  back  to  the  Henry  house 
plateau,  where  Bee  had  previously  formed  line  and  where  what  Beauregard 
called  "the  mingled  remnants  of  Bee's,  Bartow's,  and  Evans's  commands"  were 
fe-formed  under  cover  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  brigade  of  Johnston's  army. 

\  Gvkdb'h  action  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  soldiership  on  either  side  during  the 
campaifnii  but  it  aeeins  to  have  received  no  special 
commendation  from  his  superiors. — J.  B.  F. 

*  William  Todd,  of  Company  B,  79th  New 
Votk  (Highlanders),  writing  to  correct  astatement 

lo  tbe  effect  "  that  the  79th  New  York  wore  the 

Highland  dress  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun,"  says : 

"  tt  by  that  is  meant  the  '  kills,'  it  is  an  error.     It 

it  trae  that  all  the  officers  and  many  o(  the  men 

dU  vear  that  uniform  when  we  left  the  city  iu 


June,  18G1,  and  on  dress-parade 
Washington,  but  when  we  went  into  Virginia  it 
was  laid  aside,  together  with  the  plaid  trousers 
worn  by  all  the  men  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  we 

donned  the  ordinary  blue.     Captain was  the 

only  one  who  insisted  on  wearing  the  liilts  on  the 
march  to  Bull  Run,  but  the  day  be/ore  we  reached 
Centreville  the  kilts  were  the  cause  of  his  drawing 
upon  himself  much  ridicule,  and  when  we  started 
tor  the  battle-fleldon  that  Sundaymoming  he,  also, 
appeared  in  ordinary  blue  uniform." — Editobs. 
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IQ  the   inlclillinrroimcl  ou    tlie  WhitpiHou     turniilkti  i1[t<1  and  flfly  jhiiIk  from  Uu-  HkIiI  ot  the  picture.    In 

Mauds  tlio  Bluiie  lumef,  a  central    lanclinark  In  bath  tbe  Hrat  bntllo  tho  ttfclillnK  bcxan  on  the  Mattbewn  bllU 

IwtlleB  of  Bull  Ran.    Thu  bHiik  In  thu  light  roreKTOiiiid  seen  in  the  hiii'kKroand  behind  the  Stone  hoiue.  and 

wmi  n  ciivor  during  thp  flrat  Imttlc  for  iwnut  of  the  aup-  vae  tnimt  deHpernte  un  the  Henry  hllL   Young*!!  Bnnoh 

portB  of  Grlntn'H  ttiid   KIcketlit'H   batti'riee  that  were  (seemap.  page  IMj  eraaBea  thu  Sudltsy  rond  ncarltiijatin- 

on  the  Henry  house  lilll,  the  crest  ot  tchlvh  Is  two  Unn-  tlon  vltli  the  turnpike,  and  flows  near  the  Btone  honae. 

The  time  of  this  repulse,  as  proved  by  so  accurate  an  authority  as  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  was  liefore  11 :  30  A.  M.,  and  this  is  substantially  confirmed  by 
Beauregard's  official  report  made  at  the  time.  Sherman  and  Keyes  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  did  not  begin  to  cross  Bull  Run  until  noon. 
Thus,  after  nearly  two  hours'  stubborn  fighting  with  the  forces  of  Johnston, 
which  CJeneral  Scott  had  promised  should  be  kept  away,  McDowell  won  the 
first  advantage;  but  Johnston  had  cost  him  dearly. 

During  all  this  time  Johnston  and  Beauregard  had  been  waiting  near 
Mit<;heirs  Ford  for  the  development  of  the  attack  they  had  ordered  by  their 
right  utxni  McDowell  at  Centreville.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  upon 
their  left  had  not  yet  dawnetl  upon  them.  What  might  the  result  have  been 
if  the  Union  column  had  not  been  detained  by  Tyler's  delay  in  moving 
out  in  the  early  morning,  or  if  Johnston's  army,  to  which  Bee,  Bartow,  and 
Jackson  belonged,  had  not  arrived  1  - 

But  the  heavy  firing  on  the  left  soon  diverted  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
from  all  thought  of  an  offensive  movement  with  their  right,  and  decided  them, 
as  Beauregard  has  said,  "to  hun-y  up  all  available  reenforcements,  includ- 
ing the  reserves  that  were  to  have  moved  upon  Centreville,  to  our  left,  and 
fight  the  battle  out  in  that  quarter."  Thereupon  Beauregard  ordered  "  Ewell, 
Jones,  and  Longstreet  to  make  a  strong  demonstration  all  along  their  front  on 
the  other  side  of  Bull  Run,  and  ordered  the  reserves,  Holmes's  brigade  with 
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six  guns,  and  Early's  brigade,  to  move  swiftly  to  the  left,"  and  he  and  John- 
ston set  out  at  full  speed  for  the  point  of  conflict,  which  they  reached  while 
Bee  was  attempting  to  rally  his  men  about  Jackson's  brigade  on  the  Henry 
house  plateau.  McDowell  had  waited  in  the  morning  at  the  point  on  the 
Warrenton  Turnpike  where  his  flanking  column  turned  to  the  right,  until 
the  troops,  except  Howard's  brigade,  which  he  halted  at  that  point,  had 
passed.  He  gazed  silently  and  with  evident  pride  upon  the  gay  regiments 
as  they  filed  briskly  but  quietly  past  in  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning, 
and  then,  remarking  to  his  staff,  "  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  big  force,"  he  mounted 
and  moved  forward  to  the  field  by  way  of  Sudley  Springs.  He  reached  the 
scene  of  actual  conflict  somewhat  earlier  than  Johnston  and  Beauregard  did, 
and,  seeing  the  enemy  driven  across  the  valley  of  Young's  Branch  and 
behind  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  at  once  sent  a  swift  aide-de-camp  to  Tyler 
with  orders  to  "  press  the  attack  "  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  Tyler  acknowledged 
that  he  received  this  order  by  11  o'clock.  It  was  Tyler's  division  upon  which 
McDowell  relied  for  the  decisive  flghting  of  the  day.  He  knew  that  the  march 
of  the  turning  column  would  be  fatiguing,  and  when  by  a  sturdy  fight  it  had 
cleared  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  for  the  advance  of  Tyler's  division,  it  had, 
in  fact,  done  more  than  its  fair  proportion  of  the  work.  But  Tyler  did  not 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  which,  after  about  8  o'clock, 
was  defended  by  only  four  companies  of  infantry,  though  he  admitted  that  by 
the  plan  of  battle,  when  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  had  attacked  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  "  he  was  to  force  the  passage  of  BuU  Run  at 
that  point  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank." J  Soon  after  McDowell's  airival 
at  the  front,  Bumside  rode  up  to  him  and  said  that  his  brigade  had  bonie  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  that  it  was  out  of  ammunition,  and  that  he  wanted  per- 
mission to  withdraw,  reflt  and  fill  cartridge-boxes.  McDowell  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion  gave  reluctant  consent,  and  the  brigade,  which  certainly 
had  done  nobly,  marched  to  the  rear,  stacked  anns,  and  took  no  further 
part  in  the  fight.  Having  sent  the  order  to  Tyler  to  press  his  attack 
and  orders  to  the  rear  of  the  turning  column  to  hurry  forward,  McDowell, 
like  Beauregard,  rushed  in  person  into  the  conflict,  and  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances became  for  the  time  the  commander  of  the  turning  column  and 
the  force  actually  engaged,  rather  than  the  commander  of  his  whole  army. 
\Vith  the  exception  of  sending  his  adjutant-general  to  find  and  huny  Tyler 
forward,  his  subsequent  orders  were  mainly  or  wholly  to  the  troops  under  his 
own  observation.  Unlike  Beauregard,  he  had  no  Johnston  in  rear  with  fuU 
authority  and  knowledge  of  the  situation  to  throw  forward  resei-ves  and 
ir^nforcements.  It  was  not  until  12  o'clock  that  Sherman  received  orders 
from  Tyler  to  cross  the  stream,  which  he  did  at  a  ford  above  the  Stone 
Bridge,  going  to  the  assistance  of  Hunter.     Shennan  reported  to  McDowell 

)  After  the  affair  at  Blackburn's  Ford  on  the  ished  for  my  leniency  to  that  man  I     If  there  is 

18th  and  Tyler's  action  in  the  battle  of  the  2l8t,  anything  clearer  to  me  than  anything  else  with 

ft  bitterness  between  Tyler  and  McDowell  grew  up  reference  to  onr  operations  in  that  campaign,  it  is 

which  lasted  till  they  died.    As  late  as  1884,  that  if  we  had  had  another  commander  for  our 

McDowell,  writing  to  me  of  Tyler's  criticism  of  right  we  should  have  had  a  complete  and  brilliant 

^m  after  the  war,  said,  "How  I  have  been  pun-  success." — J.  B.  F. 
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on  the  field  and  joined  in  the  pursuit 
of  Bee's  forces  across  the  valley  of 
Young's  Branch.  Keyes's  brigade,  ao- 
compauied  by  Tyler  in  person,  followed 
across  the  stream  where  Sherman  ford- 
ed, but  without  uniting  with  the  other 
forces  on  the  field,  made  a  feeble 
advance  upon  the  slope  of  the  plateau 
to-ward  the  Robinson  house,  and  then 
alK)ut  2  o'clock  filed  off  by  flank  to  its 
left  and,  sheltered  by  the  east  front 
(»t  the  bhiff  that  forms  the  plateau, 
marched  down  Young's  Branch  out  of 
siglit  of  the  enemy  and  took  no  further 
part  in  the  engagement.  McDowell 
did  not  know  where  it  was,  nor  did  he 
then  know  that  Schenck's  brigade  of 
Tyler's  division  did  not  «tdss  the  Run 
at  all. 

Tile  line  taken  up  by  Stonewall 
Jackson  upon  which  Bee,  Bartow,  and 
Evans  raUied  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  plateau  was  a  very  strong  one.  The  ground  was  high  and  afforded  the 
cover  of  a  curvilinear  wood  with  the  concave  side  toward  the  Federal  hne 
of  attack.  According  to  Beauregard's  official  report  made  at  the  time,  he  had 
upon  this  part  of  the  field,  at  the  beginning,  6500  infantiy,  13  pieces  of 
artiUei-y,  and  2  companies  of  cavalry,  and  this  line  was  continuously  reen- 
foreed  from  Beauregard's  own  reserves  and  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

To  carry  this  fonnidable  position,  McDowell  had  at  hand  the  brigades 
of  Franklin,  Willcox,  Sherman,  and  Porter,  Palmer's  battalion  of  regular  cav- 
alry, and  Ricketts's  and  Griffin's  regular  batteries.  Porter's  brigade  had  been 
reduced  and  shaken  by  the  morning  fight.  Howard's  brigade  was  in  reserve 
and  only  came  into  action  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  men,  unused  to  field  ser- 
vice, and  not  yet  over  the  hot  and  dusty  march  from  the  Potomac,  had  been 
under  arms  since  midnight.  The  plateau,  however,  was  promptly  assaulted, 
the  northern  part  of  it  was  carried,  the  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  G-riffin  were 
planted  near  the  Henry  house,  and  McDowell  clambered  to  the  upper  story 
of  that  structure  to  get  a  glance  at  the  whole  field.  Upon  the  Henry  houSe 
plateau,  of  which  the  Confederates  held  the  southern  and  the  Federals  the 
northern  part,  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flowed  as  McDowell  pushed  in 
Franklin's,  WiUeox's,  Sherman's,  Portei-'s,  and  at  last  Howard's  brigades,  and 
as  Beauregard  put  into  action  reserves  which  Johnston  sent  from"  the  right 
and  reenforcements  which  he  hurried  forward  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
as  they  arrived  by  ears.  On  the  plateau,  Beauregard  says,  the  disadvantage 
of  his  "  smooth-bore  guns  was  reduced  by  the  shortness  of  range."    The 
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short  range  was  due  to  the  Federal  advance,  and  the  several  stru^les  for  the 
plateau  were  at  close  quarters  and  gallant  on  both  sides.  The  batteries  of 
Eicketts  and  Griffln,  by  their  fine  discipline,  wonderful  daring,  and  matchless 
skill,  were  the  prime  features  in  the  flght.  The  battle  was  not  lost  till  they 
were  lost.  When  in  their  advanced  and  perilous  position,  and  just  after  their 
infantiy  supports  had  been  driven  over  the  sloi>es,  a  fatal  mistake  o<'('urred. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  came  out  of  the  woods  on  Griffin's  right,  and  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  opening  upon  it  with  canister,  he  was  deten-ed  by  the  assurance 
of  Major  Barry,  the  chief  of  artUIery,  that  it  "  was  a  regiment  sent  by  Colonel 
Heintzelman  to  support  the  battery ."^^  A  moment  more  and  the  doubtful  re^- 
mont  proved  its  identity  by  a  deadly  volley,  and,  as  GrifBn  states  in  his  official 
report,  "  every  cannoneer  was  cut  down  and  a  large  number  of  horses  killed, 
leaving  tlie  battery  (which  was  without 
support  excepting  in  name)  jjerfectly 
helpless."  The  effect  upon  Ricketts  was 
equally  fatal.  He,  desperately  wounded, 
and  Ramsay,  his  lieutenant^  killed,  lay 
in  the  wreck  of  the  battery.  Beauregard 
speaks  of  his  last  advance  on  the  plateau 
as  "  leaving  in  our  final  possession  the 
Robinson  and  Henry  houses,  with  most 
of  Ricketts's  and  Griffin's  Vjatteries,  the 
men  of  which  were  mostly  shot  down 
where  they  bravely  stood  by  their  guns." 
Having  become  separated  from  Mc- 
Dowell, I  fell  in  with  Barnard,  his  chief 
engineer,  and  wliile  together  we  ob- 
served the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  who 
had  been  supporting  Griffin's  battery, 
fleeing  to  the  rear  in  their  gaudy  uni- 
forms, in  utter  confusion.     Thereupon 


^Griffin  himself  tnid  me  so  as  we  rode  together 
after  leaving  Centroville.  He  and  I  were  class- 
mutes  and  warm  friends. —  J.  B.  P. 

Major  Wm.  P.  Barry  gives,  in  his  report,  this 
Explanation  of  tlie  dieaster  to  tiie  bat tericH : 


x'll  to  iHlvn 


D  ball^ricii 


■Plthe 


fieniT  flllll  specially  deai^atcd  by  him,  abiiut  elKlit 

faniHlivd  yiirdii  In  front  ol  the  lino  previously  orcupled 

by  oar  attilleiT.  and  very  near  the  pculllon  first  occaplcd 

toy  the  enemy's  batteries.    I  therefore  ordered  these  two 

iMtterleH  to  move  forwiird  at  once,  and,  an  noon  as  they 

WPre  in  mollon,  went  fcir  and  proruri'd  as  support*  the 

11th  (Fire  ZouavenJ  and  the  Uth  (Rronklyn)  Sew  York 

neinienti'.    I  aeeoinpanied  the  former  reslmenl  to  fpilde 

i1  Id  Its  proper  iioxltlon,  and  Colnnel  Helntzclmnn,  17th 

V.  H.  Infantry,  performed  rhe  namo  wrvlrn  for  the  Ktb. 

on  the  rtght  of  Che  tlth.    A  winadron  ol  United  States 

Mvnlry  under  Captain  Collmrn,  1st  Cavalry,  was  suhse- 

qotnlly  Dnlere<l  as  additional  support.    Te  were  soon 

°I«n  the  ground  deslfcnaled,  and  the  two  batteries  at 

"Oct  opened  a  very  elTectlTe  Ore  npoD  the  enemy's  left 

^  new  position  hod  scarcely  been  ooonpied  when  a 


Iroop  of  Iho  enemy's  cavnlry.  ilebnnehlnc  Imm  a  piece 
of  woods  elose  upon  eur  rlfcbt  flank,  eharRcd  down  upon 
the  New  York  lltb.  The  Zonaves,  eatoblnR  slKht  ol  the 
eavalry  a  few  momenta  before  they  wore  upon  them. 
broke  ranks  to  siieli  a  dtgrto  that  tbci  caviilrj'  dashed 
tliroHKh  wicboiit  doing  them  nnieb  hnriii.  The  Zouaves 
gnvctbem  a  ncatterlni;  &ro  oh  they  pawiiil,  tchieb  emptied 
flvo  HBddles  and  killed  tbree  bomes.  A  Few  minutes  aftci^ 
ward  a  regiment  of  the  enemy's  Infiintry,  coven^d  by  a 
hUb  fence,  presented  Itself  In  line  uu  the  left  and  front 
of  the  two  batteries  at  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
yards' dlstanee,  and  delivered  .1  volley  full  upon  the  bat. 
terles  and  their  supports.  IJeMtenQiitKnmsay,  Ist  Artil- 
lery, was  killed,  and  Ca]italn  Itleketts,  iHtArtlllcTy,  was 
noiinded,  and  a  number  ol  men  nnil  burses  witn;  killed 
or  dtsaliled  by  this  elose  and  well-din-c'ted  volley.  The 
lltb  and  Hill  regiments  liiNlantly  broke  and  fled  In  eon- 
fnslon  to  the  rear,  and  In  si>il«  of  the  repeated  and  ear- 
nent  eO'erts  of  Colonel  IIclDtielman  wllli  the  latter,  and 
myself  wllh  tbe  former,  refused  to  rally  and  rotmii  to 
the  snpport  of  the  hatti^es.  The  enemy,  seelnn  the  guns 
thus  abandoned  by  their  Nupporl".  ntsbed  upon  them, 
and  driving  off  tbe  cannoneers,  wbo.  with  their  officers, 
stood  bravely  at  their  poxts  until  tbe  lost  niomeiit,  cap- 
tured them,  ten  In  nuqitfer.  Those  were  the  only  gniu 
taken  by  Oio  enemy  on  the  Oeld."— EurroRB. 
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CoIniM'I  William  T.  Bberman,  vho  romuiandrd  tho 
Tblrd  Brbtiulo  of  Tyler's  iHvIhIod,  di-M'rllH-ii  a»  fullnwH 
some  of  tUe  efforts  to  njiuiii  tho  Hi-nry  tint  otter  Uio 
oaptnre  of  Orlfflii's  and  Klclictt«'s  hiitterles;  "Hcfom 
rochlUK  tlie  crent  of  tliin  [Heniy]  bill,  thn  rnndway  |Roe 
liictaro.  paRe  186]  ws«  worn  clOi'ppniiiiKb to  afford  ahi'ltcr, 
and  [  kopttlioHcvnralrcKlmuntHlTi  ltaiili)iiK(uipan»ilil<ij 
but  when  tbo  WlBc^imxio  2d  wuh  abri'iuit  ottbo  enemy,  by 
order  of  Mnjor  Wod«wortli,  of  General  McDowcH'r  at»ff, 
I  ordered  It  tii  leave  tbe  roodvar  by  tbo  left  flank,  and 
to  attuek  tbe  eoeuiy.  TliiH  K^'nient  juwended  to  tbe 
brow  of  the  hill  Htendlly,  received  tbe  aevere  lire  at  tlio 
enemy,  returned  It  wltb  spirit,  nud  advonrvd  dellverluK 
Its  Are.  Tliln  TBglmeiit  Ib  nniformoil  In  gray  clotb, 
almost  ideiitlrni  vlth  that  of  tbe  Krent  bulk  of  tbe  «eccR- 
aluu  umiy.  nud  wben  tlio  reit^inent  fell  Into  confusion 
and  retreated  townnl  tbo  rowl.  tbero  was  an  unlvoraal 
cry  that  tbey  were  being  tired  on  by  onr  own  men.  Tbe 
Mglment  rallied  uEaln.  pawed  tbo  brow  of  tbe  bill  a 
■eoond  time,  tint  wat  asaln  ropulnod  In  dlnorder.  By 
thiH  time  tboNon  York  letb  bad  cloBod  np,  and  In  like 


nniuuoT  It  waa  ordered  to  crofui  tbe  brow  of  tbe  bill  and 
drive  tbe  enemy  from  coyer.  It  wae  Impoaalble  to  mt  ■ 
good  vloir  of  tbiH  (nvnnd.  In  It  tbero  waa  one  iHitiery 
of  artillery,  wblcb  poured  an  Incnaant  flre  npon  odt 
advancing  columnn,  and  tbo  ground  waa  very  irregnlar, 
wttb  small  clustera  of  plnea,  alTordlng  ahelter,  ot  whleb 
tbe  enemy  took  good  advantage.  The  Sie  ot  rifles  and 
miinhetry  '"na  very  acvere.  Tho  19th,  hejided  by  Ita 
colonel  iCumeron),  charged  aoroM  the  bill,  and  for  a 
abort  time  the  contest  waa  severe.  Tbey  rallied  sevetkl 
times  under  fire,  but  finally  broke  and  gained  the  covir 
of  tbe  hilL  This  left  the  flelit  open  to  tbe  New  YoA 
dlrth.  Colonel  Corcoran,  who  In  hla  turn  led  bis  regiment 
over  tbo  eroat,  and  bad  In  fnll  open  view  tbe  ground  ao 
severely  contpated.  Tbe  flrtng  waa  very  severe,  and  Un 
mar  of  oaoDon,  mnabeta,  and  rlDe^  inoenaant.  It  waa 
manifest  tbe  enemy  was  here  In  great  force,  far  nnpe- 
rlor  to  ns  at  that  point.  Tbe  flath  held  the  groond  for 
some  time,  but  finally  tell  back  In  disorder.  .  .  . 
Here,  about  3;  30  P.  M.,  began  tho  sccno  of  confnalon  and 
disorder  that  charactoriied  the  remainder  ot  the  day," 


I  rode  back  to  where  I  knew  Bumside's  brigade  was  at  rest,  and  stated  to 
Bumside  the  condition  of  affairs,  with  the  suggestion  that  he  form  and  move 
his  brigade  to  the  front.  Returning,  I  again  met  Barnard,  and  as  the  battlo 
seemed  to  him  and  mo  to  be  going  against  us,  and  not  knowing  where 
MeDowell  was,  with  the  eoneurrenee  of  Barnard,  aa  stated  in  his  official 
report,  I  immediately  sent  a  note  to  Miles,  telling  him  to  move  two  brigades 
of  his  reserve  up  to  the  Stone  Bridge  and  telegraph  to  "Wasliington  to  send 
forward  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared. 

After  the  anival  of  Howard's  brigade,  McDowell  for  the  last  time  pressed 
up  tho  slope  to  the  plateau,  forced  back  the  Confederate  Une,  and  regained 
possession  of  the  Heni-y  and  Robinson  houses  and  of  the  lost  batteries.  But 
there  were  no  longer  caimonooi's  to  man  or  hoi-ses  to  move  these  guns  that 
had  done  so  much.  By  the  amval  upon  this  part  of  the  field  of  his  own 
reserves  and  Kirby  Sinith's  brigade  of  Johnston's  army  about  half-past  3, 
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Beauregard  extended  his  left  to  outflank  Mt'Dowell's  shattered,  shortened,  and 
disconnected  line,  and  the  Federals  left  the  field  about  half-past  4.   Until  then 
they  had  fought  wonderfully  well  for  raw  troops.  Tliere  were  no  fresh  forces  on 
the  field  to  suppoi-t  or  encourage  them,  and  the  men  seemed 
to  be  seized  simultaneously  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  no 
use  to  do  anything  more  and  they  might  as  well  start 
home.   Cohesion  was  lost,  tlie  organizations  with  some  ex- 
ceptions being  disintegi'ated,  and  the  men  quietly  walketl  off. 
There  was  no  special  excitement  except  that  arising  fi-om 
the  frantic  effoi-ts  of  officers  to  stop  men  who  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  anything  that  was  said.     On  the  high 
ground  by  the  Matthews  house,  about  where  Evans  had 
taken  position  in  the  morning  to   check  Burnside,   Mc- 
Dowell and  his  staff,    aided    by  other  officers,  made  a 
desperate  but  futile  effoi-t  to  arrest  the  masses  and  form 
them  into  line.    There,  I  went  to  Arnold's  battery  as  it 
came  by,  and  advised  that  lie  unlimber  and  make  a  stand  as 
a  rallying-point,  which  he  did,  saying  he  was  in  fair  con- 
dition and  ready  to  fight  as  long  as  there  was  any  fighting 
to  be  done.     But  all  efforts  failed.     The  stragglers  moved 
past  the  guns,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  and,  as 
stated  in  his  report,  Arnold  at  my  direction  joined  Sykes's  battalion  of  infan- 
try of  Porter's  brigade  and  Palmer's  battalion  of  cavaliy,  all  of  the  regular 
army,  to  cover  the  rear,  as  the  men  trooped  back  in 
great  disorder  across  Bull  Run.    There  were  some  hours 
of  daylight  for  the  Confederates  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
victory,  but  a  few  rounds  of  shell  and  canister  checked 
all  the  pursuit  that  was  attempted,  and  the  occasion  called 
for  no  sacrifices  or  valorous  deeds  by  the  stanch  regulars 
of  the  rear-guard.     There  was  no  panic,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  imtil  the  retiring  soldiers,  guns, 
"Wagons,  congressmen,  and  carriages  were  fii'ed  upon,  on 
the  road  east  of  Bull  Run.    Then  the  panic  began,  and 
the  bridge  over  Cub  Run  being  rendered  impassable  for 
"vehicles  by  a  wagon  that  was  upset  upon  it,  utter  con- 
fusion set  in :  pleasure-carriages,  gun-carriages,  and  am- 
"fciunition  wagons  which  could  not  be  put  across  the  Run 
"were  abandoned  and  blocked  the  way,  and  stragglers 
"Vroke  and    threw  aside   their  muskets  and  cut  horses 
from  their  harness  and  rode  off  upon  them.     In  leaving 
the  field  the  men  took  the  same  routes,  in  a  general  way, 
by  which   they  had  reached  it.     Hem^e  when  the  men 
of  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's  divisions  got  back  to  Cen- 
trevUle,  they  had  walked  aboUt  25  miles.     That  night  they  walked  back  to 
the  Potomac,  an  additional  distance  of  20  miles ;  so  that  these  undisciplined 
Mid  unseasoned  men  within  36  hours  walked  fully  45  miles,  besides  fighting 
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from  about  10  a,  m.  until  4  p.  m.  on  a  hot  and  dusty  day  in  July.  McDowell 
in  person  reached  Centreville  before  sunset,  |  and  foxmd  there  Miles's  division 
with  Richardson's  brigade  and  3  regiments  of  Runyon's  division,  and  Hunt's, 
Tidball's,  Ayi'es's,  and  Greene's  batteries  and  1  or  2  fragments  of  batteries, 
making  about  20  guns.  It  was  a  formidable  force,  but  there  was  a  lack 
of  food  and  the  luass  of  the  army  was 
completely  demoralized.  Beauregard 
had  about  an  equal  force  which  had 
not  been  in  the  fight,  consisting  of 
Ewell's,  Jones's,  and  Longstreet's  bri- 
gades and  some  troops  of  other  brigades. 
McDowell  consulted  the  division  and 
brigade  commanders  who  were  at  hand 
upon  the  question  of  making  a  stand  or 
retreating.  The  verdict  was  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  but  a  decision  of  officers  one 
way  or  the  otlier  was  of  no  moment; 
the  men  had  already  decided  for  them- 
selves and  were  streaming  away  to  the 
rear,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 
They  had  no  interest  or  treasure  in 
Centreville,  and  their  hearts  were  not 
there.  Their  tents,  provisions,  baggage, 
and  letters  from  home  were  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  no  power  could  have  stopped  them  short  of 
the  camps  they  had  left  less  than  a  week  before.  As  before  stated,  most 
of  them  were  sovereigns  in  uniform,  not  soldiers,  McDowell  accepted  the 
situation,  detailed  Richardson's  and  Blenker's  brigades  to  cover  the  retreat, 
and  the  army,  a  disorganized  mass,  with  some  creditable  exceptions,  drifted 
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4.T  left  the  field  with  General  FrfLnklin.  Hix 
brigade  had  dissolved.  We  moved  flrat  northerly, 
crossed  Bull  Run  below  the  Sudley  Spring  Ford, 
and  then  bore  south  and  east.  Learning  by  inquir- 
ies of  the  men  I  passed  that  McDowell  was  ahead 
of  me,  I  leftFranklin  and  hurried  on  to  Centreville, 
where  I  found  McDowell,  just  after  sunset,  re- 
arranging the  positions  of  his  reserves. — J.  B.  F. 

J  Colonel  Louis  Blenker,  commanding  the  First 
Brigade  of  Milee's  division,  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  army  from  Centreville,  which  he  deacribes  as 
follows:  "In  this  position  the  brigade  remained 
nntil  about  4  o'clock  p.  u.,  when  I  received  orders 
to  advance  upon  the  road  from  Centreville  to  War- 
renton.  This  order  was  executed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, as  the  road  was  nearly  choked  up  by  the 
retreating  baggage- wagons  of  several  divieioiiB, 
and  by  the  vast  numbers  of  flying  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  various  regiments.  .  .  .  The  8th  [New 
York  Volunteer]  RcBiment  took  position  one  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Centreville,  on  bolh  Rides  of  the 
road  leading  lo  Bill  Kun.  The  20th  [New  York] 
Regiment  stood  halt  a  mite  behind  the  8tb,  en 
4eftiqaieT  bj  companies.  The  Garibaldi  Guard  stood 


as  reserve  in  line  behind  the  29th  Begiment. 
The  retreat  of  great  nambers  of  flying  soldiers 
continued  till  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  great 
majority  in  wild  confusion,  but  few  in  collected 
bodies.  Soon  afterward  several  squadrons  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  advanced  along  the  road  and 
appeared  before  the  outposts.  They  were  chal- 
lenged by  'Who  comes  tlierel'  and  remaining 
without  any  answer,  I,  being  just  present  »t  lh« 
outponts,  called,  'Union  forever.'  Whereupon  th» 
officer  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  commanded,  '  En 
avant;  ca  arant.  Knock  bim  down."  Now  the 
skirmishers  fired,  when  the  enemy  turned  aronnd, 
leaving  several  killed  and  wounded  on  the  spot. 
About  nine  prisoners,  who  were  already  in  their 
hands,  were  liberated  by  this  setion.  Afterward 
we  were  several  times  molested  from  various  sides 
by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  At  about  midnight  the 
command  to  leave  the  position  and  march  to 
Washingt<yi  was  given  by  General  McDowell. 
The  brigade  retired  in  perfect  order,  and  ready 
to  repel  any  attack  on  the  road  from  Centre- 
ville to  Fairfax  Court  House,  Ajusndale  to  Waah- 
ington."—  Editors. 
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In  these  several  ways,  therefore,  I  was  almost  as  well  advised  of  the 
strength  of  the  hostile  army  in  my  front  as  its  commander,  who,  I  may  men- 
tion, had  been  a  classmate  of  mine  at  West  Point.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  had  become  satisfied  that  a  well-equipped,  well-constituted  Federal  army  at 
lea^t  30,000  strong,  of  all  arms,  confronted  me  at  or  about  Arlington,  ready 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  an  offensive  operation  against  me,  and  to  meet  which 
I  could  muster  barely  18,000  men  with  29  field-guns.  5^ 

Previously, — ^indeed,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June, — it  had  become  appar- 
ent to  my  mind  that  through  only  one  coui'se  of  action  could  there  be  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  to  encounter 
successfully  the  offensive  operations  for  which  the  Federal  authorities  were 
then  vigorously  preparing  in  my  immediate  front,  with  so  consummate  a 
strategist  and  military  administrator  as  Lieutenant-General  Scott  in  general 
command  at  Washington,  aided  by  his  accomplished  heads  of  the  large  Gen- 
eral Staff  Coi-ps  of  the  United  States  Army.  This  course  was  to  make  the 
most  enterprising,  warlike  use  of  the  interior  lines  which  we  possessed,  for  the 
swift  concentration  at  the  critical  instant  of  every  available  Confederate  force 
upon  the  menaced  position,  at  the  risk,  if  need  were,  of  sacrificing  all  minor 
places  to  the  one  clearly  of  major  military  value — there  to  meet  our  adversary 
so  offensively  as  to  overwhelm  him,  under  circumstances  that  must  assure 
immediate  ability  to  assume  the  general  offensive  even  upon  his  territory,, 
and  thus  conquer  an  early  peace  by  a  few  well-delivered  blows. 

My  views  of  such  import  had  been  already  earnestly  communicated  to  the 
proper  authorities ;  but  about  the  middle  of  July,  satisfied  that  McDowell  waa 
on  the  eve  of  taking  the  offensive  against  me,  I  dispatched  Colonel  James 
Chesnut,  of  South  Carolina,  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  on  my  staff  who  had 
served  on  an  intimate  footing  with  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  urge  in  substance  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  concentration  of 
the  lai'ger  part  of  the  forces  of  Johnston  and  Holmes  at  Manassas,  so  that 
the  moment  McDowell  should  be  sufficiently  far  detached  from  Washing- 
ton, I  would  be  enabled  to  move  rapidly  round  his  more  convenient  flank 
upon  his  rear  and  his  communications,  and  attack  him  in  reverse,  or  get 
between  his  forces,  then  separated,  thus  cutting  off  his  retreat  upon  Arling- 
ton in  the  event  of  his  defeat,  and  insuring  as  an  immediate  consequence 
the  crushing  of  Patterson,  the  liberation  of  Maryland,  and  the  capture  of 
Washington. 

This  plan  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Davis  and  his  military  advisers  (Adjutant- 
General  Cooper  and  General  Lee),  who  characterized  it  as  "  brilliant  and  com- 
prehensive,'' but  essentially  impracticable.  Furthermore,  Colonel  Chesnut 
came  back  impressed  with  the  views  entertained  at  Eichmond, —  as  he  com- 
municated at  once  to  my  adjutant-general, —  that  should  the  Federal  army 
soon  move  offensively  upon  my  position,  my  best  course  would  be  to  retire 
behind  the  Rappahannock  and  accept  battle  there  instead  of  at  Manassas. 
In  effect,  it  was  regarded  as  best  to  sever  communications  between  the  two  chief 
Confederate  armies,  that  of  the  Potomac  and  that  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  the 

^For  the  forces  actually  engaged  in  the  campaign  and  on  the  field,  see  pp.  194-5. — Editors. 
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inevitable  immediate  result  that  Johnston  would  be  forced  to  leave  Patterson 
a  of  the  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  abandoning  to  the  enemy  so 
large  a  part  of  the  most  resourceful 
sect  ous  of  Virginia,  and  to  retreat 
southwa  d  by  way  of  the  Luray  Val- 
ley pass  across  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Thorntons  Gap  and  unite  with  me 
after  all  but  at  Fredericksburg, 
much  nearer  Richmond  than  Manas- 
sas These  views,  however,  were  not 
made  known  to  me  at  the  time,  and 
happilj  mv  mind  was  left  fi-ee  to  the 
grave  problem  imposed  upon  me  by 
the  reject  on  of  my  plan  for  the  im- 
mediate concentration  of  a  mateiially 
larjier  force, —  i.  e.,  the  problem  of 
placing  and  using  my  resources  for 
a  successful  encounter  behind  Bull 
Run  with  the  Federal  army,  which  I 
was  not  permitted  to  doubt  was  about 
to  take  the  field  against  me. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I 
bad  caused  to  be  made  a  thorough 
reconnoissance  of  all  the  ground  in 
my  front  and  flanks,  and  had  made 
myself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
most  material  points,  including  the 
region  of  Sudley's  Church  on  my  left, 
where  a  small  detachment  was  posted  in  observation.  Left  now  to  my  own 
resources,  of  course  the  contingency  of  defeat  had  to  be  considered  and  pro- 
vided for.  Among  the  measures  of  precaution  for  such  a  result,  I  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge  across  Bull  Run  at  Union  Mills,  on  my 
right,  in  order  that  the  enemy,  in  the  event  of  my  defeat,  should  not  have  the 
immediate  use  of  the  railroad  in  following  up  their  movement  against  Rich- 
mond—  a  railroad  which  could  have  had  no  corresponding  value  to  us 
eastward  beyond  Manassas  in  any  operations  on  our  side  with  Washington 
as  the  objective,  inasmuch  as  any  such  operations  must  have  been  made  by 
the  way  of  the  Upper  Potomac  and  upon  the  rear  of  that  city. 

Just  before  Colonel  Chesnut  was  dispatched  on  the  mission  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  a  former  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington,  well  known 
to  him,  had  volunteered  to  return  thither  and  bring  back  the  latest  informa- 
tion of  the  military  and  political  situation  from  our  most  tmsted  fiiends. 
His  loyalty  to  our  cause,  his  intelligence,  and  his  desire  to  be  of  service  being 
vouched  for,  he  was  at  once  sent  across  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria,  merely 
accredited  by  a  small  scrap  of  paper  bearing  in  Colonel  Jordan's  cipher  the 
two  words,  "  Trust  bearer,"  with  which  he  was  to  call  at  a  certain  house  in 
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Washington  within  easy  rifle-range  of  the  White  House,  ask  for  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  present  it  only  to  her.  This  delicate  mission  was  as  fortunately 
as  it  was  deftly  executed.  In  the  early  morning,  as  the  newsboys  were  cry- 
ing in  the  empty  streets  of  Washington  the  intelligence  that  the  order  was 
given  for  the  Federal  army  to  move  at  once  upon  my  position,  that  scrap  of 
paper  reached  the  hands  of  the  one  person  in  all  that  city  who  could  extract 
any  meaning  from  it.   With  no  more  delay  than  was  necessary  for  a  hurried 

breakfast  and  the  writing  in  cipher  by  Mrs.  Q of  the  words,  "Order 

issued  for  McDowell  to  march  upon  Manassas  to-night,"  my  agent  was  placed 
in  communication  with  another  friend,  who  carried  him  in  a  buggy  with  a 
relay  of  horses  as  swiftly  as  possible  down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac 
to  our  regular  feny  across  that  river.  Without  untoward  incident  the 
momentous  dispatch  was  quickly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  cavalry 
courier,  and  by  means  of  relays  it  was  in  my  hands  between  8  and  9  o'clock 
that  night.  Within  half  an  hour  my  outpost  commanders,  advised  of  what 
was  impending,  were  directed,  at  the  first  evidence  of  the  near  presence  of 
the  enemy  in  their  front,  to  fall  back  in  the  manner  and  to  positions  already 
prescribed  in  anticipation  of  such  a  contingency  in  an  order  confidentially 
communicated  to  them  four  weeks  before,  and  the  detachment  at  Leesburg 
was  directed  to  join  me  by  forced  marches.  Having  thus  cleared  my  decks 
for  action,  I  next  acquainted  Mi".  Davis  with  the  situation,  and  ventured  once 
more  to  suggest  that  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  the  brigade  at  Fred- 
ericksburg or  Aquia  Creek,  should  be  ordered  to  reenf orce  me, —  suggestions 
that  were  at  once  heeded  so  far  that  General  Holmes  was  ordered  to  carry  his 
command  to  my  aid,  and  General  Johnston  was  given  discretion  to  do  like- 
wise. After  some  telegraphic  discussion  with  me,  General  Johnston  was 
induced  to  exercise  this  discretion  in  favor  of  the  swift  march  of  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah  to  my  relief;  and  to  facilitate  that  vital  movement,  I 
hastened  to  accumulate  all  possible  means  of  railway  transport  at  a  desig- 
nated point  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  to  which  Johnston's  troops  directed  their  march.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  I  had  submitted  the  alternative  proposition  to  General  Johnston, 
that,  having  passed  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  should  assemble  his  forces,  press 
forward  by  way  of  Aldie,  north-west  of  Manassas,  and  fall  upon  McDowell's 
right  rear ;  while  I,  prepared  for  the  operation,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  con- 
flict, should  strenuously  assume  the  offensive  in  my  front.  The  situation  and 
circumstances  specially  favored  the  signal  success  of  such  an  operation.  The 
march  to  the  point  of  attack  could  have  been  accomplished  as  soon  as  the 
forces  were  brought  ultimately  by  rail  to  Manassas  Junction ;  our  enemy, 
thus  attacked  so  nearly  simultaneously  on  his  right  flank,  his  rear,  and  his 
front,  natm-ally  would  suppose  that  I  had  been  able  to  turn  his  flank  while 
attacking  him  in  front,  and  therefore,  that  I  must  have  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers ;  and  his  forces,  being  new  troops,  most  of  them 
under  fire  for  the  first  time,  must  have  soon  fallen  into  a  disastrous  panic. 
Moreover,  such  an  operation  must  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  Con- 
federates, in  the  event  that  McDowell  should,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
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pated,  attempt  to  strike  the  Manassas  Gap  railway  to  my  left,  and  thus  cut 
ofiE  railway  communications  between  Johnston's  forces  and  my  own,  instead 
of  the  mere  effort  to  strike  my  left  flank  which  he  actually  essayed.^ 

It  seemed,  however,  as  though  the  deferred  attempt  at  concentration 
was  to  go  for  naught,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  Federal  forces 

were  massed  around 
Ceutreville,  but  three 
miles  from  Mitchell's 
Ford,  and  soon  were 
seen  advancing  upon 
the  roads  leading  to 
that  and  Blackburn's 
Foi  1  [See  map,  page 
180]  My  order  of  bal^ 
tie  issued  in  the  night 
of  the  17th,  contem- 
plated an  offensive 
return  particularly 
fiom  the  strong  bri- 
gades on  the  right  and 
right  center.  The  Fed- 
eral artillery  opened 
in  front  of  both  fords, 
and  the  infantry, 
while  demonstrating  in  front  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  endeavored  to  force  a  pas- 
sage at  Blackburn's.  Their  column  of  attack,  Tyler's  division,  was  opposed 
by  Longstreet's  forces,  to  the  reeuforeement  of  which  Early's  brigade,  the 
reserve  line  at  McLean's  Ford,  was  ordered  up.  The  Federals,  after  sev- 
eral attempts  to  force  a  passage,  met  a  final  repulse  and  retreated.  After 
their  infantry  attack  had  ceased,  about  1  o'clock,  the  contest  lapsed  into  an 
artillery  duel,  in  which  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans  won  credit 
against  the  renowned  batteries  of  the  United  States  regular  army.  A  comical 
effect  of  this  artillery  fight  was  the  destruction  of  the  dinner  of  myself  and 
staff  by  a  Federal  shell  that  fell  into  the  flre-plaoe  of  my  headquarters  at 
the  McLean  House,  f 

Our  success  in  this  first  limited  collision  was  of  special  prestige  to  my  army 
of  new  troops,  and,  moreover,  of  decisive  importance  by  so  increasing  Gen- 
eral McDowell's  caution  as  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  some  of  General 


l''I  am,  however,  inclined  to  Ijelieve  he  [the 
enciu]']  may  attempt  to  turn  ray  left  flank  b;  a 
moveraent  in  the  direction  of  Vienna,  Frying- 
[«n  Church,  and,  possibly,  Gum  Spring,  and  thus 
fill  off  Johnston's  line  of  retreat  ond  commu- 
nication with  thia  place  [ManasBaa  Junction] 
ria  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  while  threaten- 
ing my  own  corarannicfttiona  with  Eiehmond 
'^  depots  of  snpplj  by  the  Alexandria  and 
'^ge   railroad,   and   opening    tiis  conunuuica- 


tions  with  the  Potomac  through  Leesburg  and 
Edward's  Ferry." — (Extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  General  Beauregard  to  Jefferson  Davia, 
July  lltb,  1801.) 

Jl  It  is  denied  that  a  serious  attempt  "to  force 
a  passage  "  was  made  on  the  18th.  (See  page  178.) 
This  engagement  was  called  by  the  Confederatea 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  main  fight  on  tbe  21st 
being  known  in  the  South  as  the  battle  of  Manassas 
(pronounced  lla-nass'-Ba). — Editors. 
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Johnston's  forces.  But  while  on  the  19th  I  was  awaiting  a  renewed  and  gen- 
eral attack  by  the  Federal  army,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Eichmond 
military  authorities,  urging  me  to  withdraw  my  call  on  General  Johnston  on 
account  of  the  supposed  impracticability  of  the  concentration  —  an  abiding 
conviction  which  had  been  but  momentarily  shaken  by  the  alarm  caused  by 
McDowell's  march  upon  Richmond.\  As  this  was  not  an  order  in  terms,  but 
an  urgency  which,  notwithstanding  its  superior  source,  left  me  technically 
free  and  could  define  me  as  responsible  for  any  misevent,  I  preferred  to  keep 
both  the  situation  and  the  responsibility,  and  continued  every  effort  for  the 
prompt  arrival  of  the  Shenandoah  forces,  being  resolved,  should  they  come 
before  General  McDowell  again  attacked,  to  take  myself  the  offensive.  Gen- 
eral McDowell,  fortunately  for  my  plans,  spent  the  19th  and  20th  in  recon- 
noissances ;  i!Ir  and,  meanwhile,  General  Johnston  brought  8340  men  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  20  guns,  and  General  Holmes  1265  rank  and 
file,  with  6  pieces  of  artillery,  from  Aquia  Creek.  As  these  forces  arrived 
(most  of  them  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th)  I  placed  them  chiefly  so  as 
to  strengthen  my  left  center  and  left,  the  latter  being  weak  from  lack  of 
available  troops. 

The  disposition  of  the  entire  force  was  now  as  follows  [see  map,  page 
180] :  At  Union  Mills  Ford,  Ewell's  brigade,  supported  by  Holmes's ;  at 
McLean's  Ford,  D.  E.  Jones's  brigade,  supported  by  Early's ;  at  Blackburn's 
Ford,  Longstreet's  brigade ;  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  Bonham's  brigade.  Cocke's  bri- 
gade held  the  line  in  front  and  rear  of  Bull  Eun  from  Bonham's  left,  covering 
Lewis's,  Ball's,  and  Island  fords,  to  the  right  of  Evans's  demi-brigade,  which 
covered  the  Stone  Bridge  and  a  farm  ford  about  a  mile  above,  and  formed 
part  also  of  Cocke's  command.  The  Shenandoah  forces  were  placed  in 
reserve  —  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades  between  McLean's  and  Blackburn's 
fords,  and  Jackson's  between  Blackburn's  and  Mitchell's  fords.  This  force 
mustered  29,188  rank  and  file  and  55  guns,  of  which  21,923  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  with  29  guns,  belonged  to  my  immediate  forces,  L  e.j  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

The  preparation,  in  front  of  an  ever-threatening  enemy,  of  a  wholly  volun- 
teer army,  composed  of  men  very  few  of  whom  had  ever  belonged  to  any 
miUtary  organization,  had  been  a  work  of  many  cares  not  incident  to  the 
command  of  a  regular  army.  These  were  increased  by  the  insufficiency  of 
my  staff  organization,  an  inefficient  management  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  at  Eichmond,  and  the  preposterous  mismanagement  of  the  com- 
missary-general, who  not  only  failed  to  furnish  rations,  but  caused  the 
removal  of  the  army  commissaries,  who,  under  my  orders,  procured  food  from 


*\  [telegram.]       Richmond,  July  10,  1861. 
General  Beauregard,  Manassas,  Va. 

We  have  no  intelligence  from  General  Johnston. 
If  the  enemy  in  front  of  you  has  abandoned  an 
immediate  attack,  and  General  Johnston  has  not 
moved,  you  had  better  withdraw  your  call  upon 
him,  so  that  he  may  be  left  to  his  full  discretion. 
All  the  troops  arriving  at  Lynchburg  are  ordered 
to  join  you.    From  this  place  we  will  send  as  fast 


as  transportation  permits.  The  enemy  is  advised 
at  Washington  of  the  projected  movement  of  Gen- 
erals Johnston  and  Holmes,  and  may  vary  his 
plans  in  conformity  thereto. 

S.  Cooper,  Adjutant-General. 

^  Lack  of  rations,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for 
information,  detained  McDowell  at  Centreville 
during  these  two  days. — Editors. 
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the  country  in  front  of  us  to  keep  the  army  from  absolute  want — supplies 
that  were  otherwise  exposed  to  be  gathered  by  the  enemy.  So  specially 
severe  had  been  the  recent  duties  at  headquarters,  aggravated  not  a  little  by 
night  alarms  arising  from  the  enemy's  immediate  presence,  that,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th,  I  found  my  chief -of-staflf  sunken  upon  the  papers  that  covered 
his  table,  asleep  in  sheer  exhaustion  from  the  overstraining  and  almost  slum- 
berless  labor  of  the  last  days  and  nights.  I  covered  his  door  with  a  guard 
to  secure  his  rest  against  any  interruption,  after  which  the  army  had  the 
benefit  of  his  usual  active  and  provident  services. 

There  was  much  in  this  decisive  conflict  about  to  open,  not  involved  in 
any  after  battle,  which  pervaded  the  two  armies  and  the  people  behind  them 
and  colored  the  responsibility  of  the  respective  commanders.  The  political 
hostilities  of  a  generation  were  now  face  to  face  with  weapons  instead  of 
words.  Defeat  to  either  side  would  be  a  deep  mortification,  but  defeat  to  the 
South  must  turn  its  claim  of  independence  into  an  empty  vaunt ;  and  the 
defeated  commander  on  either  side  might  expect,  though  not  the  personal 
fate  awarded  by  the  Carthaginians  to  an  unfortunate  commander,  at  least  a 
moral  fate  quite  similar.  Though  disappointed  that  the  concentration  I  had 
sought  had  not  been  permitted  at  the  moment  and  for  the  purpose  preferred 
by  me,  and  notwithstanding  the  non-arrival  of  some  five  thousand  troops  of 
the  Shenandoah  forces,  my  strength  was  now  so  increased  that  I  had  good 
hope  of  successfully  meeting  my  adversary. 

Greneral  Johnston  was  the  ranking  oflScer,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  assume 
command  of  the  united  forces ;  but  as  the  extensive  field  of  operations  was 
one  which  I  had  occupied  since  the  beginning  of  June,  and  with  which  I  was 
thoroughly  familiar  in  all  its  extent  and  military  bearings,  while  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it,  and,  moreover,  as  I  had  made  my  plans  and  dis- 
positions for  the  maintenance  of  the  position.  General  Johnston,  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  impending  issue,  preferred  not  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  chief  direction  of  the  forces  during  the  battle,  but  to  assist  me 
upon  the  field.  Thereupon,  I  explained  my  plans  and  purposes,  to  which 
he  agreed,  j 

Sunday,  July  21st,  bearing  the  fate  of  the  new-bom  Confederacy,  broke 
brightly  over  the  fields  and  woods  that  held  the  hostile  f  oi^es.  My  scouts, 
thrown  out  in  the  night  toward  Centreville  along  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  had 
reported  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  along  the  latter.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  failure  of  the  Federals  in  their  attack  upon  my  center  at 
Mitchell's  and  Blackburn's  fords,  had  caused  me  to  apprehend  that  they  would 
attempt  my  left  fiank  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  ordera  were  accordingly  issued 
by  half-past  4  o'clock  to  the  brigade  commanders  to  hold  theii'  forces  in 
readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice,  together  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  attack  might  be  expected  in  that  quarter.  Shortly  afterward  the 
enemy  was  reported  to  be  advancing  from  Centreville  on  the  Warrenton 

I  See  General  Beauregard's  postscript  (page   226),  and  General  Johnston's  consideration  of  the 
same  topic  in  the  paper  to  follow  (page  245),  and  his  postscript  (page  268). —  Editors. 
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Turnpike,  and  at  half-past  5  o'clock  as  deploying  a  force  in  front  of  Evans. 
As  their  movement  against  my  left  developed  the  opportunity  I  desired,  I 
immediately  sent  orders  to  the  brigade  commanders,  both  front  and  reserves, 
on  my  right  and  center  to  advance  and  vigorously  attack  the  Federal  left 
flank  and  rear  at  Centreville,  while  my  left,  under  Cocke  and  Evans  with 
their  supports,  would  sustain  the  Federal  attack  in  the  quarter  of  the  Stone 
Bridge,  which  they  were  directed  to  do  to  the  last  extremity.  The  center  was 
likewise  to  advance  and  engage  the  enemy  in  front,  and  directions  were  given 
to  the  reserves,  when  without  orders,  to  move  toward  the  sound  of  the  heaviest 
firing.  The  ground  in  our  front  on  the  other  side  of  Bull  Run  afforded  par- 
ticular advantage  for  these  tactics.  Centreville  was  the  apex  of  a  triangle  — 
its  short  side  running  by  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  to  Stone  Bridge,  its  base 
Bull  Run,  its  long  side  a  road  that  ran  from  Union  Mills  along  the  front  of  my 
other  Bull  Run  positions  and  trended  off  to  the  rear  of  Centreville,  where 
McDowell  had  massed  his  main  forces ;  branch  roads  led  up  to  this  one  from 
the  fords  between  Union  Mills  and  Mitchell's.  My  forces  to  the  right  of  the 
latter  ford  were  to  advance,  pivoting  on  that  position;  Bonham  was  in 
advance  from  Mitchell's  Ford,  Longstreet  from  Blackburn's,  D.  R.  Jones  from 
McLean's,  and  Ewell  from  Union  Mills  by  the  Centreville  road.  Ewell,  as  hav- 
ing the  longest  march,  was  to  begin  the  movement,  and  each  brigade  was  to 
be  followed  by  its  reserve.  In  anticipation  of  this  method  of  attack,  and  to 
prevent  accidents,  the  subordinate  commanders  had  been  carefully  instructed 
in  the  movement  by  me,  as  they  were  all  new*to  the  responsibihties  of  com- 
mand. They  were  to  estabUsh  close  communication  with  each  other  before 
making  the  attack.  About  half -past  8  o'clock  I  set  out  with  General  John- 
ston for  a  convenient  position, —  a  hill  in  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford, —  where  we 
waited  for  the  opening  of  the  attack  on  our  right,  from  which  I  expected  a 
decisive  victory  by  midday,  with  the  result  of  cutting  off  the  Federal  army 
from  retreat  upon  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  about  half -past  5  o'clock,  the  peal  of  a  heavy  rifled  gun  was 
heard  in  front  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  its  second  shot  striking  through  the  tent 
of  my  signal-oflScer,  Captain  E.  P.  Alexander ;  and  at  6  o'clock  a  full  rifled 
battery  opened  against  Evans  and  then  against  Cocke,  to  which  our  artillery 
remained  dumb,  as  it  had  not  suflScient  range  to  reply.  But  later,  as  the 
Federal  skirmish-Une  advanced,  it  was  engaged  by  ours,  thrown  well  forward 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Run.  A  scattering  musketry  fire  followed,  and 
meanwhile,  about  7  o'clock,  I  ordered  Jackson's  brigade,  with  Imboden's  and 
five  guns  of  Walton's  battery,  to  the  left,  with  orders  to  support  Cocke  as 
well  as  Bonham ;  and  the  brigades  of  Bee  and  Bartow,  under  the  command 
of  the  former,  were  also  sent  to  the  support  of  the  left. 

At  half -past  8  o'clock  Evans,  seeing  that  the  Federal  attack  did  not  increase 
in  boldness  and  vigor,  and  observing  a  lengthening  Une  of  dust  above  the 
trees  to  the  left  of  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  became  satisfied  that  the  attack 
in  his  front  was  but  a  feint,  and  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  Tjas  moving 
around  through  the  woods  to  fall  on  his  flank  from  the  direction  of  Sudley 
Ford.    Informing  his  immediate  commander,  Cocke,  of  the  enemy's  move- 
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ment,  and  of  his  own  dispositions  to  meet  it,  he  left  4  companies  under  cover 
at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  led  the  remainder  of  his  force,  6  companies  of 
Sloan's  4th  South  Carolina  and  Wheat's  battalion  of  Louisiana  Tigers,  with  2 
6-pounder  howitzers,  across  the  valley  of  Young's  Branch  to  the  high  ground 
beyond  it.  Besting  his  left  on  the  Sudley  road,  he  distributed  his  troops  on 
each  side  of  a  small  copse,  with  such  cover  as  the  ground  afforded,  and  look- 
ing over  the  open  fields  and  a  reach  of  the  Sudley  road  which  the  Federals 
must  cover  in  their  approach.  His  two  howitzers  were  placed  one  at  each 
end  of  his  position,  and  here  he  silently  awaited  the  enemy  now  drawing  near. 

The  Federal  turning  column,  about  18,000  strong,  with  24  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, had  moved  down  from  Centreville  by  the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  and 
after  passing  Cub  Run  had  struck  to  the  right  by  a  forest  road  to  cross  Bull 
Run  at  Sudley  Ford,  about  3  miles  above  the  Stone  Bridge,  moving  by  a 
long  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  my  left  flank.  The  head  of  the  col- 
unm,  Bumside's  brigade  of  Hunter's  division,  at  about  9:45  a.  m.  debouched 
from  the  woods  into  the  open  fields,  in  front  of  Evans.  Wheat  at  once 
engaged  their  skirmishers,  and  as  the  Second  Rhode  Island  regiment 
advanced,  supported  by  its  splendid  battery  of  6  rifled  guns,  the  fronting 
thicket  held  by  Evans's  South  Carolinians  poured  forth  its  sudden  voUeys, 
while  the  2  howitzers  flung  their  grape-shot  upon  the  attacking  line,  which 
was  soon  shattered  and  driven  back  into  the  woods  behind.  Major  Wheat, 
after  handling  his  battalion  with  the  utmost  determination,  had  fallen  severely 
wounded  in  the  lungs.  BurnSide's  entire  brigade  was  now  sent  forward  in  a 
second  charge,  supported  by  8  guns ;  but  they  encountered  again  the  unflinch- 
ing fire  of  Evans's  line,  and  were  once  more  driven  back  to  the  woods,  from 
the  cover  of  which  they  continued  the  attack,  reenforced  after  a  time  by  the 
arrival  of  8  companies  of  United  States  regular  infantry,  under  Major  Sykes, 
with  6  pieces  of  artillery,  quickly  followed  by  the  remaining  regiments  of 
Andrew  Porter's  brigade  of  the  same  division.  The  contest  here  lasted 
fully  an  hour;  meanwhile  Wheat's  battalion,  having  lost  its  leader,  had 
gradually  lost  its  organization,  and  Evans,  though  still  opposing  these 
heavy  odds  with  undiminished  firmness,  sought  reenforcement  from  the 
troops  in  his  rear. 

General  Bee,  of  South  Carolina,  a  man  of  marked  character,  whose  com- 
mand lay  in  reserve  in  rear  of  Cocke,  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  intelligently 
applying  the  general  order  given  to  the  reserves,  had  already  moved  toward 
the  neighboring  point  of  conflict,  and  taken  a  position  with  his  own  and  Bar- 
tow's brigades  on  the  high  plateau  which  stands  in  rear  of  Bull  Run  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  overlooking  the  scene  of  engagement  upon 
the  stretch  of  high  ground  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of 
Young's  Branch.  This  plateau  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  two  small  water- 
courses, which  empty  into  Bull  Run  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  a  half 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Rising  to  an  elevation  of  quite  100 
feet  above  ,the  level  of  Bull  Run  at  the  bridge,  it  falls  off  on  three  sides  to  the 
level  of  the  inclosing  streams  in  gentle  slopes,  but  furrowed  by  ravines  of 
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irregular  directions  and  length,  and  studded  with  clunaps  and  patches  of  young 
pine  and  oaks.  The  general  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  plateau  is  oblique  to 
the  course  of  Bull  Run  in  that  quarter  and  to  the  Sudley  and  turnpike  roads, 
which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  On  the  north-westeni  brow,  over- 
looking Young's  Branch,  and  near  the  Sudley  road,  as  the  latter  climbs  over 
the  plateau,  stood  the  house  of  the  widow  Henry,  while  to  its  right  and  for- 
ward on  a  projecting  spur  stood  the  house  and  sheds  of  the  free  negi'o  Robin- 
son, just  behind  the  turnpike,  densely  enabowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
environed  by  a  double  row  of  fences  on  two  sides.  Around  the  eastern  and 
southern  brow  of  the  plateau  an  almost  unbroken  f linge  of  second-growth 
pines  gave  excellent  shelter  for  our  marksmen,  who  availed  themselves  of  it 
with  the  most  satisfactory  skill.  To  the  west,  adjoining  the  fields  that  sur- 
rounded the  houses  mentioned,  a  broad  belt  of  oaks  extends  directly  across 
the  crest  on  both  sides  of  the  Sudley  road,  in  which,  during  the  battle,  the 
hostile  forces  contended  for  the  mastery.  General  Bee,  with  a  soldier's  eye  to 
the  situation,  skillfully  disposed  his  forces.  His  two  brigades  on  either  side 
of  Imboden's  battery  —  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  neighboring  reserve, 
Jackson's  brigade — were  placed  in  a  small  depression  of  the  plateau  in 
advance  of  the  Henry  house,  whence  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  contest  on  the 
opposite  height  across  the  valley  of  Young's  Branch.  Opening  with  his 
artillery  upon  the  Federal  batteries,  he  answered  Evans's  request  by  advising 
him  to  withdraw  to  his  own  position  on  the  height ;  but  Evans,  full  of  the 
spirit  that  would  not  retreat,  renewed  his  appeal  that  the  forces  in  rear 
would  come  to  help  him  hold  his  ground.  The  newly  arrived  forces  had 
given  the  Federals  such  superiority  at  this  point  as  to  dwarf  Evans's  means 
of  resistance,  and  General  Bee,  generously  yielding  his  own  better  judgment 
to  Evans's  persistence,  led  the  two  brigades  across  the  valley  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  threw  them  into  action  —  1  regiment  in  the  copse 
held  by  Colonel  Evans,  2  along  a  fence  on  the  right,  and  2  under  General 
Bartow  on  the  prolonged  right  of  this  line,  but  extended  forward  at  a  right 
angle  and  along  the  edge  of  a  wood  not  more  than  100  yards  from  that 
held  by  the  enemy's  left,  where  the  contest  at  short  range  became  sharp  and 
deadly,  bringing  many  casualties  to  both  sides.  The  Federal  infantry, 
though  still  in  superior  numbers,  failed  to  make  any  headway  against  this 
sturdy  van,  notwithstanding  Bee's  whole  line  was  hammered  also  by  the 
enemy's  powerful  batteries,  imtil  Heintzelman's  division  of  2  strong  brigades, 
an-iving  from  Sudley  Ford,  extended  the  fire  on  the  Federal  right,  while  its 
batteiy  of  6  10-pounder  rifled  guns  took  an  immediately  effective  part  from'a 
position  behind  the  Sudley  road.  Against  these  odds  the  Confederate  force 
was  still  endeavoring  to  hold  its  ground,  when  a  new  enemy  came  into  the 
field  upon  its  right.  Major  Wheat,  with  characteristic  daring  and  restless- 
ness, had  crossed  Bull  Run  alone  by  a  small  ford  above  the  Stone  Bridge,  in 
order  to  reconnoiter,  when  he  and  Evans  had  first  moved  to  the  left,  and,  fall- 
ing on  some  Federal  scouts,  had  shouted  a  taunting  defiance  and  withdrawn, 
not,  however,  without  his  place  of  crossing  having  been  observed.    This  dis- 
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closure  was  now  utilized  by  Sherman's  (W.  T.)  and  Keyes's  brigades  of 
Tyler's  division ;  crossing  at  this  point,  they  appeared  over  the  high  bank  of 
the  sti"eam  and  moved  into  position  on  the  Federal  left.  There  was  no  choice 
now  for  Bee  but  to  retire  —  a  movement,  however,  to  be  accomplished  under 
different  circumstances  than  when  urged  by  him  upon  Evans.  The  three 
leaders  endeavored  to  preserve  the  stead- 
iness of  the  ranks  as  they  withdiew  over 
the  open  fields,  aided  by  the  fire  of  Im- 
boden's  guns  on  the  plateau  and  the 
retiring  howitzers ;  but  the  troops  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  greater 
part  soon  fell  into  rout  across  Young's 
Branch  and  around  the  base  of  the 
height  in  the  rear  of  the  Stone  Bridge. 

Meanwhile,  in  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford, 
I  had  been  waiting  with  General  John- 
ston for  the  sound  of  conflict  to  open  in 
the  quarter  of  Centreville  upon  the  Fed- 
eral left  flank  and  rear  (making  allow- 
ance, however,  for  the  delays  possible 
to  conmiands  unused  to  battle),  when  I 
was  chagrined  to  hear  from  General  D 
R.  Jones  that,  while  he  had  been  long 
ready  for  the  movement  upon  Centre- 
ville, General  Ewell  had  not  come  up  to 
Form  on  his  right,  though  he  had  sent 
him  between  7  and  8  o'clock  a  copy  of 
his  own  order  which  recited  that  Ewell 
had  been  already  ordered  to  begin  the 
movement.  I  dispatched  an  immediate 
order  to  EweU  to  advance ;  but  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  just  as  I  received 
a  dispatch  from  him  informing  me  that 
he  had  received  no  order  to  advance  in 
the  morning,  the  firing  on  the  left  began  to  increase  so  intensely  as  to  indi- 
cate a  severe  attack,  whereupon  General  Johnston  said  that  he  would  go 
personally  to  that  quarter. 

After  weighing  attentively  the  firing,  which  seemed  rapidly  and  heavily 
increasing,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  troops  on  the  right  would  be  unable  to 
get  into  position  before  the  Federal  offensive  should  have  made  too  much 
progress  on  our  left,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
maintaining  only  a  strong  demonstration  so  as  to  detain  the  enemy  in  front 
of  our  right  and  center,  and  hurry  up  all  available  reenforcements  —  includ- 
ing the  reserves  that  were  to  have  moved  upon  Centreville  —  to  our  left  and 
%lit  the  battle  out  in  that  quarter.  Communicating  this  view  to  General 
Johnston,  who  approved  it  {giving  his  advice,  as  he  said,  for  what  it  was 
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worth,  as  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  country),  I  ordered  Ewell,  Jones, 
and  Longstreet  to  make  a  strong  demonstration  all  along  their  front  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Run,  and  ordered  the  reserves  below  om*  position,  Holmes's 
brigade  with  6  guns,  and  Early's  brigade,  also  2  regiments  of  Bonham's 
brigade,  near  at  hand,  to  move  swiftly  to  the  left.  General  Johnston  and  I 
now  set  out  at  full  speed  for  the  point  of  conflict.  We  arrived  there  just  as 
Bee's  troops,  after  giving  way,  were  fleeing  in  disorder  behind  the  height  in 
rear  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  They  had  come  around  between  the  base  of  the 
hill  and  the  Stone  Bridge  into  a  shallow  ravine  which  ran  up  to  a  point  on 
the  crest  where  Jackson  had  akeady  formed  his  brigade  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  We  found  the  commanders  resolutely  stemming  the  further  flight  of 
the  routed  forces,  but  vainly  endeavoring  to  restore  order,  and  our  own 
efforts  were  as  futile.  Every  segment  of  line  we  succeeded  in  forming  was 
again  dissolved  while  another  was  being  formed ;  more  than  two  thousand  men 
were  shouting  each  some  suggestion  to  his  neighbor,  their  voices  mingling  with 
the  noise  of  the  shells  hurtling  thi'ough  the  trees  overhead,  and  all  word  of 
command  drowned  in  the  confusion  and  uproar.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
General  Bee  used  the  famous  expression,  "  Look  at  Jackson's  brigade !  It 
stands  there  like  a  stone  wall " —  a  name  that  passed  from  the  brigade  to  its 
immortal  commander.  The  disorder  seemed  irretrievable,  but  happily  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  if  their  colors  were  planted  out  to  the  front  the  men 
might  rally  on  them,  and  I  gave  the  order  to  carry  the  standards  forward 
some  forty  yards,  which  was  promptly  executed  by  the  regimental  officers, 
thus  drawing  the  common  eye  of  the  troops.  They  now  received  easily  the 
orders  to  advance  and  form  on  the  line  of  their  colors,  which  they  obeyed 
with  a  general  movement ;  and  as  General  Johnston  and  myself  rode  forward 
shortly  after  with  the  colors  of  the  4th  Alabama  by  our  side,  the  line  that 
had  fought  all  morning,  and  had  fled,  routed  and  disordered,  now  advanced 
again  into  position  as  steadily  as  veterans.  The  4th  Alabama  had  previ- 
ously lost  aU  its  fleld-officers;  and  noticing  Colonel  8.  E.  Gist,  an  aide  to 
General  Bee,  a  young  man  whom  I  had  known  as  adjutant-general  of  South 
Carolina,  and  whom  I  greatly  esteemed,  I  presented  him  as  an  able  and  brave 
commander  to  the  stricken  regiment,  who  cheered  their  new  leader,  and  main- 
tained under  him,  to  the  end  of  the  day,  their  previous  gallant  behavior.  We 
had  come  none  too  soon,  as  the  enemy's  forces,  flushed  with  the  belief  of 
accomplished  victory,  were  already  advancing  across  the  valley  of  Young's 
Branch  and  up  the  slope,  where  they  had  encountered  for  a  while  the  fire  of 
the  Hampton  Legion,  which  had  been  led  forward  toward  the  Robinson  house 
and  the  turnpike  in  front,  covering  the  retreat  and  helping  materially  to  check 
the  panic  of  Bee's  routed  forces. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored  I  requested  General  Johnston  to  go  back  to 
Portici  (the  Lewis  house),  and  from  that  point  —  which  I  considered  mosfc 
favorable  for  the  purpose  —  forward  me  the  reeiif orcements  as  they  woulA 
come  from  the  Bull  Run  lines  below  and  those  that  were  expected  to  arrive 
from  Manassas,  while  I  should  direct  the  field.  General  Johnston  was  disin- 
clined to  leave  the  battle-field  for  that  position.    As  I  had  been  compelled  to 
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leave  my  chief-of-staff,  Colonel  Jordan,  at  Manassas  to  forward  any  troops 
arriving  there,  I  felt  it  was  a  necessity  that  one  of  us  should  go  to  this  duty, 
and  that  it  was  his  place  to  do  so,  as  I  felt  I  was  responsible  for  the  battle. 
He  considerately  yielded  to  my  urgency,  and  we  had  the  benefit  of  his  energy 
and  sagacity  in  so  directing  the  reenf orcements  toward  the  field,  as  to  be  readily 
and  effectively  assistant  to  my  pressing  needs  and  insui'e  the  success  of  the  day. 
As  General  Johnston  departed  for  Portici,  I  hastened  to  form  our  line  of 
battle  against  the  on-coming  enemy.    I  ordered  up  the  49th  and  8th  Vir- 
ginia regiments  from  Cocke's  neighboring  brigade  in  the  Bull  Eun  lines. 
GteiijreU's  7th  Georgia  I  placed  in   position  on  the  left  of  Jackson's  bri- 
gade, along  the  belt  of  pines  occupied  by  the  latter  on  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
plateau.  As  the  49th  Virginia  rapidly  came  up,  its  colonel,  ex-Governor  William 
Smith,  was  encouraging  them  with  cheery  word  and  manner,  and,  as  they 
approached,  indicated  to  them  the  immediate  presence  of  the  commander. 
As  the  regiment  raised  a  loud  cheer,  the  name  was  caught  by  some  of  the 
troops  of  Jackson's  brigade  in  the  immediate  wood,  who  rushed  out,  calling 
for  General  Beauregard.    Hastily  acknowledging  these  happy  signs  of  sym- 
pathy and  confidence,  which  reenforce  alike  the  capacity  of  commander  and 
troops,  I  placed  the  49th  Virginia  in  position  on  the  extreme  left  next 
to  Qartrell,  and  as  I  paused  to  say  a  few  words  to  Jackson,  while  hurry- 
ing back  to  the  right,  my  horse  was  killed  under  me  by  a  bursting  shell,  a 
fragment  of  which  carried  away  part  of  the  heel  of  my  boot.    The  Hampton 
Legion,  which  had  suffered  greatly,  was  placed  on  the  right  of  Jackson's 
brigade,  and  Hunton's  8th  Virginia,  as  it  arrived,  upon  the  right  of  Hampton ; 
the  two  latter  being  drawn  somewhat  to  the  rear  so  as  to  form  with  Jackson's 
right  regiment  a  reserve,  and  be  ready  likewise  to  make  defense  against  any 
advance  from  the  direction  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  whence  there  was  imminent 
peril  from  the  enemy's  heavy  forces,  as  I  had  just  stripped  that  position  almost 
entirely  of  troops  to  meet  the  active  crisis  on  the  plateau,  leaving  this  quarter 
now  covered  only  by  a  few  men,  whose  defense  was  otherwise  assisted  solely 
by  the  obstruction  of  an  abatis. 

With  6500  men  and  13  pieces  of  artillery,  I  now  awaited  the  onset  of  the 

enemy,  who  were  pressing  forward  20,000  strong,  5^  with  24  pieces  of  superior 

artillery  and  7  companies  of  regular  cavalry.    They  soon  appeared  over  the 

farther  rim  of  the  plateau,  seizing  the  Robinson  house  on  my  right  and  the 

Henry  house  opposite  my  left  center.    Near  the  latter  they  placed  in  position 

the  two  powerful  batteries  of  Ricketts  and  Griffin  of  the  regular  army,  and 

pushed  forward  up  the  Sudley  road,  the  slope  of  which  was  cut  so  deep  below 

the  adjacent  ground  as  to  afford  a  covered  way  up  to  the  plateau.     Supported 

by  the  formidable  lines  of  Federal  musketiy,  these  2  batteries  lost  no  time  in 

making  themselves  felt,  while  3  more  batteries  in  rear  on  the  high  ground 

beyond  the  Sudley  and  Warrenton  cross-roads  swelled  the  shower  of  shell 

that  fell  among  our  ranks. 

i  According  to  General  Fry  (page  188),  the  Union  force  in  the  seizure  of  the  Henry  hill  consisted  of 
^oTtt  brigades,  a  cavalry  battalion,  and  two  batteries,  or  (as  we  deduce  from  General  Fry's  statements 
of  the  strength  of  McDowell's  forces,  page  195)  about  1 1,000  men.—  Editors. 
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Our  own  batteries,  Imboden's,  Stanard's,  five  of  Walton's  guns,  reenforcec 
later  by  Pendleton's  and  Alburtis's  (their  disadvantage  being  reduced  by  thi 
shortness  of  range),  swept  the  surface  of  the  plateau  from  their  position  oi 
the  eastern  rim.  I  felt  that,  after  the  accidents  of  the  morning,  much  dependec 
on  maintaining  the  steadiness  of  the  troops  against  the  first  heavy  onslaught 
and  rode  along  the  lines  encouraging  the  men  to  unflinching  behavior,  meet 
ing,  as  I  passed  each  command,  a  cheering  response.  The  steady  fire  of  theii 
musketry  told  severely  on  the  Federal  ranks,  and  the  splemiid  action  of  ouj 
batteries  was  a  fit  preface  to  the  marked  skill  exhibited  by  our  artiUeristo 
during  the  war.  The  enemy  suffered  particularly  from  the  musketry  oi 
our  left,  now  further  reenforced  by  the  2d  Mississippi  —  the  troops  in  thii 
quarter  confronting  each  other  at  very  short  range.  Here  two  companies  o: 
Stuart's  cavalry  charged  through  the  Federal  ranks  that  filled  the  Sudlej 
road,  increasing  the  disorder  wi'ought  upon  that  flank  of  the  enemy.  Bu 
with  superior  numbers  the  Federals  were  pushing  on  new  regiments  in  th< 
attempt  to  flank  my  position,  and  several  guns,  in  the  effort  to  enfilade  ours 
were  thrust  forward  so  near  the  33d  Virginia  that  some  of  its  men  sprang 
forward  and  captm^ed  them,  but  were  driven  back  by  an  overpowering  forci 
of  Federal  musketry.  Although  the  enemy  were  held  well  at  bay,  their  press 
ure  became  so  strong  that  1  resolved  to  take  the  offensive,  and  ordered  i 
charge  on  my  right  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  plateau.  The  movement 
made  with  alacrity  and  force  by  the  commands  of  Bee,  Bartow,  Evans,  anc 
Hampton,  thrilled  the  entire  line,  Jackson's  brigade  piercing  the  enemy'i 
center,  and  the  left  of  the  line  under  Gartrell  and  Smith  following  up  th( 
charge,  also,  in  that  quarter,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  open  surface  of  th( 
plateau  was  swept  clear  of  the  Federals. 

Apart  from  its  impressions  on  the  enemy,  the  effect  of  this  brilliant  onsei 
was  to  give  a  short  breathing-spell  to  our  troops  from  the  immediate  straii 
of  conflict,  and  encourage  them  in  withstanding  the  still  more  strenuous 
offensive  that  was  soon  to  bear  upon  them.  Eeorganizing  our  line  of  battl< 
imder  the  unremitting  fire  of  the  Federal  batteries  opposite,  I  prepared  tc 
meet  the  new  attack  which  the  enemy  were  about  to  make,  largely  reen 
forced  by  the  troops  of  Howard's  brigade,  newly  arrived  on  the  field.  Th( 
Federals  again  pushed  up  the  slope,  the  face  of  which  partly  afforded  gooc 
cover  by  the  numerous  ravines  that  scored  it  and  the  clumps  of  younj 
pines  and  oaks  with  which  it  was  studded,  while  the  sunken  Sudley  roa< 
formed  a  good  ditch  and  parapet  for  their  aggressive  advance  upon  my  lef 
flank  and  rear.  Gradually  they  pressed  our  lines  back  and  regained  possessioi 
of  their  lost  ground  and  guns.  With  the  Henry  and  Robinson  houses  onc< 
more  in  their  possession,  they  resumed  the  offensive,  urged  forward  by  thai 
commanders  with  conspicuous  gallantly. 

The  conflict  now  became  very  severe  for  the  final  possession  of  this  position 
which  was  the  key  to  victory.  The  Federal  numbers  enabled  thein  so  to 
extend  their  lines  through  the  woods  beyond  the  Sudley  road  as  to  outreacl 
my  left  flank,  which  I  was  compelled  partly  to  throw  back,  so  as  to  meet  th< 
attack  from  that  quarter ;  meanwhile  their  numbers  equally  enabled  them  to 
outflank  my  right  in  the  dii'ection  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  imposing  anxiou 
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watchfulness  in  that  direction.  I  knew  that  I  was  safe  if  I  could  hold  out 
till  the  arrival  of  reenforeements,  which  was  but  a  matter  of  time ;  and,  with 
the  full  sense  of  my  own  responsibiUty,  I  was  determined  to  hold  the  line  of 
the  plateau,  even  if  surrounded  on  all  sides,  until  assistance  should  come, 
unless  my  forces  were  sooner  overtaken  by  annihilation. 

It  was  now  between  half-past  '2  and  3  o'clock ;  a  scorching  sun  increased 
the  oppression  of  the  troops,  exhausted  from  incessant  fighting,  many  of 

them  having  been 
engaged  since  the 
morning.  Fearing 
lest  the  Federal  of- 
fensive should  se- 
cure too  firm  a  grip, 
and  knowing  the 
fatal  result  that 
might  spring  from 
any  grave  infrac- 
tion of  my  line,  I 
determined  to  make 
another  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  the 
plateau,  and  ordered 
a  charge  of  the  en- 
tire line  of  battle, 
including  the  re- 
serves, which  at  this 
crisis  I  myself  led  into  action.  The  movement  was  made  with  such  keep- 
ing and  dash  that  the  whole  plateau  was  swept  clear  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  driven  down  the  slope  and  across  the  turnpike  on  our  right  and  the 
valley  of  Young's  Branch  on  our  left,  leaving  in  our  final  possession  the 
Eobtnson  and  Henry  houses,  with  most  of  fiicketts's  and  Griflin's  batteries, 
the  men  of  which  were  mostly  shot  down  where  they  bravely  stood  by  their 
gims.  Fisher's  6th  North  Carolina,  directed  to  the  Lewis  house  by  Colonel 
Jordan  from  Manassas,  where  it  had  just  arrived,  and  thence  to  the  field  by 
General  Johnston,  came  up  in  happy  time  to  join  in  this  charge  on  the  left 
Withers's  18th  Virginia,  which  I  had  ordered  up  from  Cocke's  brigade, 
was  also  on  hand  in  time  to  foUow  and  give  additional  effect  to  the  charge, 
capturing,  by  aid  of  the  Hampton  Le^on,  several  guns,  which  were  immedi- 
ately turned  and  served  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy  by  some  of  our 
officers.  This  handsome  work,  which  broke  the  Federal  fortunes  of  the  day, 
was  done,  however,  at  severe  cost.  The  soldierly  Bee,  and  the  gallant, 
impetuous  Bartow,  whose  day  of  strong  deeds  was  about  to  close  with  such 
credit,  fell  a  few  rods  back  of  the  Henry  house,  near  the  very  spot  whence 
in  the  morning  they  had  first  looked  forth  upon  Evans's  struggle  with  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Fisher  also  fell  at  the  very  head  of  his  troops.  Seeing 
Captain  Ricketts,  who  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  having  known  him 
in  the  old  army,  I  paused  from  my  anxious  duties  to  ask  him  whether  I  could 
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do  anything  for  him.  He  answered  that  he  wanted  to  be  sent  back  to  Wash- 
ington. As  some  of  our  prisoners  were  there  held  under  threats  of  not  being 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  I  repHed  that  that  must  depend  upon  how  our 
prisoners  were  treated,  and  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  the  rear.  I  mention 
this,  because  the  report  of  the  Federal  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  exhibits  Captain  Ricketts  as  testifying  that  I  only  approached  him  to 
say  that  he  would  be  treated  as  om*  prisoners  might  be  treated.  I  sent  my 
own  sui'geons  to  care  for  him,  and  allowed  his  wife  to  cross  the  lines  and 
accompany  liim  to  Richmond;  and  my  adjutant-general,  Colonel  Jordan, 
escorting  her  to  the  ear  that  carried  them  to  that  city,  personally  attended  to 
the  comfortable  placing  of  the  wounded  enemy  for  the  journey. 

That  part  of  the  enemy  who  occupied  the  woods  beyond  our  left  and 
across  the  Sudley  road  had  not  been  reached  by  the  headlong  charge  which 
had  swept  their  comrades  from  the  plateau ;  but  the  now  arriving  reenf oree- 
ments  (Kershaw's  2d  and  Cash's  8th  South  Carolina)  were  led  into  that 
quarter.  Kemper's  battery  also  came  up,  preceded  by  its  commander, 
who,  while  alone,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  the  enemy,  who  took 
him  prisoner,  until  a  few  moments  later,  when  he  handed  them  over  to  some 
of  our  own  troops  accompanying  his  battery.  A  small  plateau,  within  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Sudley  and  turnpike  cross-roads,  was  still  held  by 
a  strong  Federal  brigade  —  Howard's  troops,  together  with  Sykes's  battalion 
of  regulars ;  and  while  Kershaw  and  Cash,  after  passing  through  the  skirts 
of  the  oak  wood  along  the  Sudley  road,  engaged  this  force,  Kemper's  bat- 
tery was  sent  forward  by  Kershaw  along  the  same  road,  into  position  near 
where  a  hostile  battery  had  been  captured,  and  whence  it  played  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field. 

Quickly  following  these  regiments  came  Preston's  28th  Virginia,  which, 
passing  through  the  woods,  encountered  and  drove  back  some  Michigan 
troops,  capturing  Brigadier-General  Willcox.    It  was  now  about  3  o'clock, 
when  another  important  reenf orcement  came  to  our  aid — Elzey's  brigade, 
1700  strong,  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  which,  coming  from  Pied- 
mont by  railroad,  had  arrived  at  Manassas  station,  6  miles  in  rear  of  the 
battle-field,  at  noon,  and  had  been  without  delay  directed  thence  toward 
the  field  by  Colonel  Jordan,  aided  by  Major  T.  Gt.  Rhett,  who  that  morning 
had  passed  from  General  Bonham's  to  General  Johnston's  staff.     Upon 
nearing  the  vicinity  of  the  Lewis  house,  the  brigade  was  directed  by  a  staff- 
officer  sent  by  General  Johnston  toward  the  left  of  the  field.    As  it  reached 
the  oak  wood,  just  across  the  Sudley  road,  led  by  General  Kirby  Smith,  the 
latter  fell  severely  wounded;    but  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel 
Elzey,  an  excellent  officer,  who  was  now  guided  by  Captain  D.  B.  Harris 
of  the  Engineers,  a  highly  accomplished  officer  of  my  staff,  still  farther  to 
the  left  and  through  the  woods,  so  as  to  form  in  extension  of  the  line  of  the — 
preceding  reenforcements.    Beckham's  battery,  of  the  same  command,  was^ 
huiTied  forward  by  the  Sudley  road  and  around  the  woods  into  position  near* 
the  Chinn  house ;  from  a  well-selected  point  of  action,  in  full  view  of  the^ 
enemy  that  filled  the  open  fields  west  of  the  Sudley  road,  it  played  withi 
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deadly  and  decisive  effect  upon  their  ranks,  already  under  the  fire  of  Elzey's 
brigade.  Keyes's  Federal  brigade,  which  had  made  its  way  across  the  turn- 
pike in  real"  of  the  Stone  Bridge,  was  lurking  along  under  cover  of  the  ridges 
and  a  wood  in  order  to  turn  my  line  on  the  right,  but  was  easily  repulsed  by 
Latham's  battery,  already  placed  in  position  over  that  approach  by  Captain 
Harris,  aided  by  Alburtis's  battery,  opportunely  sent  to  Latham's  left  by 
General  Jackson,  and  supported  by  fragments  of  troops  collected  by  staflf- 
officers.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  formidable 
proportions  on  the  opposite  height,  and  stretching  in  crescent  outline,  with 
flanks  advanced,  from  the  Pittsylvania  (Carter)  mansion  on  their  left  across 
the  Sudley  road  in  rear  of  Dogan's  and  reaching  toward  the  Chinn  house. 
They  offered  a  fine  spectacle  as  they  threw  forward  a  cloud  of  skirmishers 
down  the  opposite  slope,  preparatory  to  a  new  assault  against  the  line  on  the 
plateau.  But  their  right  was  now  severely  pressed  by  the  troops  that  had 
successively  arrived ;  the  force  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Sudley  and 
Warrenton  cross-roads  were  driven  from  their  position,  and,  as  Early's 
brigade,  which,  by  direction  of  General  Johnston,  had  swept  around  by  the 
rear  of  the  woods  through  which  Elzey  had  passed,  appeared  on  the  field,  his 
line  of  march  bore  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  now  retiring  in  that  quarter. 
This  movement  by  my  extreme  left  was  masked  by  the  trend  of  the 
woods  from  many  of  our  forces  on  the  plateau ;  and  bidding  those  of  my 
staflf  and  escort  around  me  raise  a  loud  cheer,  I  dispatched  the  information 
to  the  several  commands,  with  orders  to  go  forward  in  a  common  charge. 
Before  the  full  advance  of  the  Confederate  ranks  the  enemy's  whole  line, 
whose  right  was  already  yielding,  irretrievably  broke,  fleeing  across  Bull  Run 
by  every  available  direction.  Major  Sykes's  regulars,  aided  by  Sherman's 
brigade,  made  a  steady  and  handsome  withdrawal,  protecting  the  rear  of  the 
routed  forces,  and  enabling  many  to  escape  by  the  Stone  Bridge.  Having 
ordered  in  pursuit  all  the  troops  on  the  field,  I  went  to  the  Lewis  house,  and, 
the  battle  being  ended,  turned  over  the  command  to  General  Johnston. 
Mounting  a  fresh  horse, —  the  fourth  on  that  day, —  I  started  to  press  the 
pursuit  which  was  being  made  by  our  infantry  and  cavalry,  some  of  the 
latter  having  been  sent  by  General  Johnston  from  Lewis's  Ford  to  intercept 
the  enemy  on  the  turnpike.  I  was  soon  overtaken,  however,  by  a  courier 
bearing  a  message  from  Major  T.  G.  Rhett,  General  Johnston's  chief -of -staff 
on  duty  at  Manassas  railroad  station,  informing  me  of  a  report  that  a  large 
Federal  force,  having  pierced  our  lower  line  on  Bull  Run,  was  moving  upon 
Camp  Pickens,  my  depot  of  supplies  near  Manassas.  I  returned,  and  com- 
municated this  important  news  to  General  Johnston.  Upon  consultation 
it  was  deemed  best  that  I  should  take  Ewell's  and  Holmes's  brigades,  which 
were  hastening  up  to  the  battle-field,  but  too  late  for  the  action,  and  fall  on 
this  force  of  the  enemy,  while  reenforcements  should  be  sent  me  from  the 
pursuing  forces,  who  were  to  be  recalled  for  that  purpose.  To  head  off  the 
danger  and  gain  time,  I  hastily  mounted  a  force  of  infantry  behind  the 
cavalrymen  then  present,  but,  on  approaching  the  line  of  march  near 
McLean's  Ford,  which  the  Federals  must  have  taken,  I  learned  that  the  news 
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was  a  false  alarm  caught  from  the  return  of  General  Jones's  forces  to  this 
side  of  the  Run,  the  similarity  of  the  uniforms  and  the  direction  of  their 
mai'ch  having  convinced  some  nervous  person  that  they  were  a  force  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  too  late  to  resume  the  broken  pursuit ; 
on  my  return  I  met  the  coming  forces,  and,  as  they  were  very  tired,  I  ordered 
them  to  halt  and  bivouac  for  the  night  where  they  were.  After  giving  such 
attention  as  I  could  to  the  troops,  I  started  for  Manassas,  where  I  arrived 
about  10  o'clock,  and  foimd  Mr.  Davis  at  my  headquarters  with  Gener^ 
Johnston.  An'i%'ing  from  Richmond  late  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Davis  had 
immediately  galloped  to  the  field,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Jordan.  They 
had  met  between  Manassas  and  the  battle-field  the  usual  number  of  strag- 
glers to  the  rear,  whose  appearance  belied  the  determined  array  then  sweep- 
ing the  enemy  before  it,  but  Mr.  Davis  had  the  happiness  to  arrive  in  time 
to  witness  the  last  of  the  Federals  disappearing  beyond  Bull  Run.  The  next 
morning  I  received  from  bis  hand  at  our  breakfast-table  my  commission, 
dated  July  2l8t,  as  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  after 
his  return  to  Richmond  the  kind  congi-atulations  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  of  General  Lee,  then  acting  as  military  adviser  to  the  President. 

It  was  a  point  made  at  the  time  at  the  North  that,  just  as  the  Confederate- 
troops  were  about  to  break  and  flee,  the  Federal  troops  anticipated  them  by 
doing  so,  being  struck  into  this  precipitation  by  the  arrival  upon  their  flank 
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of  the  Shenandoah  forces  marching  from  railroad  trains  halted  en  route  with 
that  aim — errors  that  have  been  repeated  by  a  number  of  writers,  and  by 
ail  ambitious  but  superficial  French  author. 

There  were  certain  sentiments  of  a  personal  character  clustering  about  this 
first  battle,  and  personal  anxiety  as  to  its  issue,  that  gladly  accepted  this 
theory.  To  this  may  be  added  the  general  readiness  to  accept  a  sentimental 
or  ultra-dramatic  explanation — a  soreery  wrought  by  the  delay  or  arrival  of 
some  force,  or  the  death  or  coming  of  somebody,  or  any  other  single  magical 
event — whereby  history  is  easily  caught,  rather  than  to  seek  an  understanding 
of  that  which  is  but  the  gradual  result  of  the  operation  of  many  forces,  both  of 
opposing  design  and  actual  collision,  modified  more  or  less  by  the  falls  of 
chance.  The  personal  sentiment,  though  natural  enough  at  the  time,  has  no 
place  iu  any  military  estimate,  or  place  of  any  kind  at  this  day.  The  battle 
of  Manassas  was,  Uke  any  other  battle,  a  progression  and  development  from  the 
deliberate  counter-employment  of  the  military  resources  in  hand,  affected  by 
accidents,  as  always,  but  of  a  kind  very  different  from  those  referred  to. 
My  line  of  battle,  which  twice  had  not  only  withstood  the  enemy's  attack, 
but  had  taken  the  offensive  and  driven  him  back  in  disorder,  was  becoming 
momentarily  stronger  from  the  arrival,  at  last,  of  the  reenforcements  provided 
for ;  and  if  the  enemy  had  remained  on  the  field  till  the  arrival  of  Ewell  and 
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Holmes,  they  would  have  been  so  strongly  outflanked  that  many  who  escaped 
would  have  been  destroyed  or  captured. 

Though  my  adversary's  plan  of  battle  was  a  good  one  as  against  a  passive 
defensive  opponent,  such  as  he  may  have  deemed  I  must  be  from  the  respec- 
tive numbers  and  positions  of  oui'  forces,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  havo> 
been  mucli  better  if,  with  more  dash,  the  flank  attack  had  been  made  by  the 
Stone  Bridge  itself  and  the  ford  immedi- 
ately above  it.  The  plan  adopted,  how- 
ever, favored  above  all  things  the  easy 
■execution  of  tlie  offensive  operations  I 
bad  designed  and  oitlered  against  his  left 
flank  and  rear  at  Ceutreville.  His  tm-ning 
column  — 18,000  Strang,  and  presumably 
his  best  troops — was  thrown  off  by  a  long 
ellipse  through  a  nan-ow  forest  road  to 
Sudley  Ford,  from  which  it  moved  down 
upon  my  left  flank,  and  was  thus  dislo- 
cated from  his  main  body.  This  severed 
movement  of  his  forces  not  only  loft  his 
exposed  left  and  rear  at  Ccntreville  weak 
against  the  simultaneous  offensive  of  my 
heaviest  forces  upon  it,  which  I  had  or- 
dered, but  the  movement  of  his  returning 
column  would  have  been  disconcerted  and  paralyzed  by  the  early  sound 
of  this  heavy  conflict  in  its  rear,  and  it  could  not  even  have  made  its  way 
back  so  as  to  be  available  for  manoeuvre  before  the  CentreviUe  fraction  had 
Iseen  thrown  back  upon  it  in  disorder.  A  new  army  is  very  liable  to  panic, 
and,  in  view  of  the  actual  result  of  the  battle,  the  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
resisted  that  the  panic  which  fell  on  the  Federal  anuy  would  thus  have 
seized  it  early  in  the  day,  and  with  mj'  forces  in  such  a  position  as  wholly  to 
cut  off  its  retreat  upon  Washington.  But  the  commander  of  the  front  line  on 
my  right,  who  had  been  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  initiate  the 
offensive  at  a  moment's  notice,  did  not  make  the  move  expected  of  him 
because  through  accident  he  failed  to  receive  his  own  immediate  order  to 
advance.!  The  Federal  commander's  flanking  movement,  being  thus  uninter- 
rupted by  such  a  counter-movement  as  I  had  projected,  was  further  assisted 
through  the  rawness  and  inadequacy  of  our  staff  organization  through  which 
I  was  left  unacquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  on  my  left.  The 
Federal  attack,  already  thus  gi'eatly  favored,  and  encouraged,  moreover,  by 
the  i-out  of  General  Bee's  advanced  line,  failed  for  two  reasons :  their  foreea 
were  not  handled  with  concert  of  masses  (a  fault  often  made  later  on  both 
sides),  and  the  individual  action  of  the  Confederate  troops  was  superior,  and 
for  a  very  palpable  reason.  That  one  army  was  fighting  for  union  and  the 
other  for  disunion  is  a  political  expression ;  the  actual  fact  on  the  battle-field,  in 
the  face  of  cannon  and  nuisket,  was  that  the  Federal  troops  came  as  invaders, 

fOeDeral  R.  8.  Bwet).     Seu  atatement  of  Major  Campbell  Brown,  page  209.— Editors. 
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and  the  Southern  troops  stood  as  defenders  of  their  homes,  and  further  than 
this  we  need  not  go.  The  armies  were  vastly  gi'eater  than  had  ever  before 
fought  on  this  continent,  and  were  the  largest  volunteer  armies  ever  assem- 
bled since  the  era  of  regular  armies.  The  personal  material  on  both  sides 
was  of  exceptionally  good  character,  and  collectively  superior  to  that  of  any 
subsequent  period  of  the  war.^  The  Confederate  anny  was  filled  with 
generous  youths  who  had  answered  the  first  call  to  anns.  For  ceitain 
kinds  of  field  duty  they  were  not  as  yet  adapted,  many  of  them  having  at 
first  come  with  their  baggage  and  servants ;  these  they  had  to  dispense  with, 
but,  not  to  oflfend  then-  susceptibilities,  I  then  exacted  the  least  work  from 
them,  apart  from  military  drills,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  important  field- 
works,  when  I  could  not  get  sufficient  negro  labor ;  they  "  had  come  to  fight, 
and  not  to  handle  the  pick  and  shovel,''  and  their  fighting  redeemed  well  their 
shortcomings  as  intrenchers.  Before  I  left  that  gallant  army,  however,  it  had 
learned  how  readily  the  humbler  could  aid  the  nobler  duty. 

As  to  immediate  results  and  trophies,  we  captured  a  great  many  stands  of 
arms,  batteries,  equipments,  standards,  and  flags,  one  of  which  was  sent  to 
me,  through  General  Longstreet,  as  a  personal  compliment  by  the  Texan 
"  crack  shot,"  Colonel  B.  F.  Terry,  who  lowered  it  from  its  mast  at  Fairfax 
Court  House,  by  cutting  the  halyards  by  means  of  his  unerring  rifle,  as  our 
troops  next  morning  reoccupied  that  place.  We  captured  also  many  pris- 
oners, including  a  number  of  surgeons,  whom  (the  first  time  in  war)  we 
treated  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  guests.  Calling  attention  to  their  brave 
devotion  to  their  wounded,  I  recommended  to  the  War  Department  that 
they  be  sent  home  without  exchange,  together  with  some  other  prisoners, 
who  had  shown  personal  kindness  to  Colonel  Jones,  of  the  4th  Alabama, 
who  had  been  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  day. 

SUBSEQUENT  RELATIONS  OF  MR.  DAVIS  AND  THE  WRITER. 

The  military  result  of  the  victory  was  far  short  of  what  it  should  have 
been.  It  established  as  an  accomplished  fact,  on  the  indispensable  basis  of 
military  success,  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  before 
was  but  a  political  assertion ;  but  it  should  have  reached  much  further.  The 
immediate  pursuit,  but  for  the  false  alarm  which  checked  it,  would  have  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  Potomac,  but  must  have  stopped  there  with  no  greater 
result  than  the  capture  of  more  prisoners  and  material.  The  true  immediate 
fruits  of  the  victory  should  have  been  the  dispersion  of  all  the  Federal  forces 
south  of  Baltimore  and  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  liberation  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  capture  of  Washington,  which  could  have  been  made  only 
by  the  Upper  Potomac.  And  from  the  high  source  of  this  achievement  other 
decisive  results  would  have  continued  to  flow.    From  my  experience  in  the 

^  This  battle  was  noteworthy  for  the  number  ton,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Thomas  Jordan,  R.  E.  Rodes, 
of  participants  whose  names  are  now  prominently  E.  P.  Alexander,  and  others.  On  the  Federal  side 
associated  with  the  war.  On  the  Confederate  side,  were  Generals  McDowell,  W.  T.  Sherman,  Bum- 
besides  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  were  side,  Hunter,  Heintzelman,  Howard,  Franklin, 
Generals  Stonewall  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Ewell,  Slocum,  Keyes,  Hunt,  Barry,  Fry,  Sykes,  Barnard, 
Early,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Kirby  Smith,  Wade  Hamp-  Wadsworth,  and  others.  — Editors. 
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Mexican  war  I  had  great  confidence  in  intelligent  volunteer  troops,  if  r 
handled;  and  with  such  an  active  and  victorious  war-engine  as  th< 
federate  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  have  immediately  been  made,— 
forced,  as  time  went,  by  numbers  and  discipline, —  the  Federal  m 
power  in  the  East  could  never  have  reached  the  head  it  took  when  Mc( 
was  allowed  to  organize  and  discipline  at  leisure  the  powerful  armj 

in  the  end,  wore  out     _      ^ 

the  South.  In  war  !  ^"  5Sf '*"^5KSMHEi?itEJ?i^^J^-''<a 
one  success  makes 
another  easier,  and 
its  right  use  is  as 
the  step  to  another, 
until  final  achieve- 
ment. This  was  the 
use  Ijesought  by  me 
in  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign I  have  men- 
tioned as  presented 
to  Mr.  Davis  on  the 
14th  of  July,  a  few 
days  before  the  bat- 
tle, but  rejected  by 
him  as  impractica- 
ble, and  as  rather  of- 
fering opportunity 
to  the  enemy  to  crush  us.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  transportatio 
vehicles  being  few  in  number,  and  many  so  poor  as  to  break  down  in  on 
camp  service),  I  myself  had  assigned  to  special  duty  Colonel  {since  Gov 
James  L.  Kemper,  of  Virginia,  who  quickly  obtained  for  me  some  two  ht 
good  wagons,  to  which  number  I  had  limited  him  so  as  not  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  President's  staff.  If  my  plan  of  operations  for  the  a 
of  Washington  had  been  adopted,  I  should  have  considered  myself  tl 
authorized  and  free  to  obtain,  as  I  readily  could  have  done,  the  transpoi 
necessary.  As  it  was — though  the  difficult  part  of  this  "  impracticable 
of  operations  had  been  proven  feasible,  that  is,  the  concentration  of  the 
andoah  forces  with  mine  (wrung  later  than  the  eleventh  hour  throu; 
alarm  over  the  march  upon  Richmond,  and  discountenanced  again  ner 
at  the  twelfth  hour  by  another  alarm  as  to  how  "  the  enemy  may  V8 
plans"  in  consequence),  followed  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  main  F 
forces  —  nevertheless  the  army  remained  rooted  in  the  spot,  althou 
had  more  than  fifteen  thousand  troops  who  had  been  not  at  all  or  bul 
in  the  battle  and  were  perfectly  organized,  while  the  remaining  comi 
in  the  high  spirits  of  victory,  could  have  been  reorganized  at  the  tap 
drum,  and  many  with  improved  eaptui'ed  arms  and  equipments, 
already  urged  my  views  with  unusual  persistency,  and  acted  on  them  a 
aU  but  an  express  order  to  the  contrary ;  and  as  they  had  been  delibt 
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rejected  in  their  ultimate  scope  by  Mr.  Davis  as  the  commander-in-chief,  I 
did  not  feel  authorized  to  urge  them  further  than  their  execution  had  been 
allowed,  unless  the  subject  were  broached  anew  by  himself.  But  there  was 
no  intimation  of  any  such  change  of  purpose,  and  the  army,  consistently 
with  this  inertia,  was  left  improvided  for  manoeuvre  with  transportation  for 
its  ammunition ;  its  fortitude,  moreover,  as  a  new  and  volunteer  army,  while 
spending  sometimes  24  hours  without  food,  being  only  less  wonderful  than 
the  commissary  administration  at  Richmond,  from  which  such  a  state  of 
affairs  could  proceed  even  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Manassas.  Although 
certain  political  superstitions  about  not  consolidating  the  North  may  then 
have  weighed  against  the  action  I  proposed,  they  would  have  been  light 
against  a  true  military  policy,  if  such  had  existed  in  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Apart  from  an  active  material  ally,  such  as  the  colonies  had  afield 
and  on  sea  in  the  War  of  Independence  with  Great  Britain,  a  country  in  fatal 
war  must  depend  on  the  vigor  of  its  warfare ;  the  more  inferior  the  country, 
the  bolder  and  more  enterprising  the  use  of  its  resources,  especially  if  its 
frontiers  are  convenient  to  the  enemy.  I  was  convinced  that  our  success  lay 
in  a  short,  quick  war  of  decisive  blows,  before  the  Federals,  with  theii*  vast 
resources,  could  build  up  a  great  military  power ;  to  which  end  a  concerted 
use  of  our  forces,  immediate  and  sustained,  was  necessary,  so  that,  weaker 
though  we  were  at  all  separate  points,  we  might  nevertheless  strike  with 
superior  strength  at  some  chosen  decisive  point,  and  after  victory  there 
reach  for  victory  now  made  easier  elsewhere,  and  thus  sum  up  success. 
Instead  of  this,  which  in  war  we  call  concentration,  our  actual  policy  was 
diffusion,  an  inferior  Confederate  force  at  each  separate  point  defensively 
confronting  a  superior  Federal  force ;  our  power  daily  shrinking,  that  of  the 
enemy  increasing ;  the  avowed  Federal  policy  being  that  of  "  attrition,''  their 
bigger  masses  grinding  our  smaller,  one  by  one,  to  naught.  Out  of  this 
state  we  never  emerged,  when  the  direction  of  the  Government  was,  as  almost 
always,  necessary,  excepting  when  "  Richmond  "  was  immediately  in  danger. 
Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  about  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Manassas, — 
after  throwing  my  whole  force  forward  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  with  out- 
posts flaunting  our  flags  on  the  hills  in  sight  of  Washington,  in  order  to  chafe 
the  Federals  to  another  battle,  but  without  success, —  I  proposed  that  the 
army  should  be  raised  to  an  effective  of  60,000  men,  by  drawing  20,000  for  the 
immediate  enterprise  from  several  points  along  the  seaboard,  not  even  at  that 
time  threatened,  and  from  our  advanced  position  be  swiftly  thrown  across 
the  Potomac  at  a  point  which  I  had  had  carefully  surveyed  for  that  purpose, 
and  moved  upon  the  rear  of  Washington,  thus  forcing  McClellan  to  a  decisive 
engagement  before  his  organization  (new  enlistments)  was  completed,  and 
while  our  own  army  had  the  advantage  of  discipline  and  prestige  —  seasoned 
soldiers,  whose  term,  however,  would  expire  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming 
summer.  This  plan,  approved  by  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith  (then  imme- 
diately commanding  General  Johnston's  own  forces)  as  well  as  by  General 
Johnston,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Davis  in  a  conference  at  my  headquarters, 
but  rejected  because  he  would  not  venture  to  strip  those  points  of  the  troops 
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we  required.  Even  if  those  points  had  been  captured,  though  none  were  then 
even  threatened,  they  must  have  reverted  as  a  direct  consequence  to  so  deci- 
sive a  success.  I  was  wilhng,  then,  should  it  have  come  to  that,  to  exchange 
even  Richmond  temporarily  for  Washington.  Yet  it  was  precisely  from  simi- 
lar combinations  and  elements  that  the  army  was  made  up,  to  enable  it  the 
next  spring,  under  General  Lee,  to  encounter  McClellan  at  the  very  door  of 
Richmond.  K  that  which  was  accepted  as  a  last  defensive  resort  against  an 
overwhelming  aggressive  army  had  been  used  in  an  enterprising  offensive 
against  that  same  army  while  yet  in  the  raw,  the  same  venture  had  been 
made  at  less  general  risk,  less  cost  of  valuable  lives,  and  with  greater 
certain  results.  The  Federal  army  would  have  had  no  chance  meanwhile 
to  become  tempered  to  that  magnificent  mihtary  machine  which,  through 
all  its  defeats  and  losses,  remained  sound,  and  was  stronger,  with  ita 
readily  assimilating  new  strength,  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  ever  before; 
the  pressure  would  have  been  lifted  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and 
we  should  have  maintained  what  is  called  an  active  defensive  warfare, 
that  is,  should  have  taken  and  kept  the  offensive  against  the  enemy, 
enforcing  peace. 

No  people  ever  warred  for  independence  with  more  relative  advantages 
than  the  Confederates ;  and  if,  as  a  military  question,  they  must  tave  failed, 
then  no  country  must  aim  at  freedom  by  means  of  war.  We  were  one  in 
sentiment  as  in  territory,  starting  out,  not  with  a  struggling  administration 
of  doubtful  authority,  but  with  our  ancient  State  governments  and  a  fully 
organized  central  government.  As  a  military  question,  it  was  in  no  sense  a 
civil  war,  but  a  war  between  two  countries — for  conquest  on  one  side,  for 
self-preservation  on  the  other.  The  South,  with  its  great  material  resources, 
its  defensive  means  of  mountains,  rivers,  railroads,  and  telegraph,  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  the  interior  lines  of  war,  would  be  open  to  discredit 
as  a  people  if  its  failure  could  not  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  mere 
material  contrast.  The  great  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  a  little  people,  not 
only  beat  back  a  combination  of  several  great  military  powers,  but  conquered 
and  kept  territory;  and  Napoleon  held  combined  Europe  at  the  feet  of 
France  till  his  blind  ambition  overleaped  itself.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
South  had  no  Fredericks  or  Napoleons ;  but  it  had  at  least  as  good  com- 
manders as  its  adversary.  Nor  was  it  the  fault  of  our  soldiers  or  people. 
Our  soldiers  were  as  brave  and  intelligent  as  ever  bore  arms ;  and,  if  only 
for  reasons  already  mentioned,  they  did  not  lack  in  determination.  Our 
people  bore  a  devotion  to  the  cause  never  surpassed,  and  which  no  war-mak- 
ing monarch  ever  had  for  his  support;  they  gave  their  all — even  the  last 
striplings  under  the  family  roofs  filling  the  ranks  voided  by  the  fall  of  their 
fathers  and  brothers.  But  the  narrow  military  view  of  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  illustrated  itself  at  the  outset  by  ordering  from  Europe,  not  100,00(> 
or  1,000,000,  but  10,000  stands  of  arms,  as  an  increase  upon  8000,  its  first 
estimate,  was  equally  narrow  and  timid  in  its  employment  of  our  armies. 

The  moral  and  material  forces  actually  engaged  in  the  war  made  our  success 
amoral  certainty,  but  for  the  timid  policy  which — ignoring  strategy  as  a 
science  and  boldness  of  enterprise  as  its  ally  —  could  never  be  brought  to 
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iriew  the  whole  theater  of  war  as  one  subject,  of  which  all  points  were  but 
Jitegral  parts,  or  to  hazard  for  the  time  points  relatively  unimportant  for  the 
aurpose  of  gathering  for  an  overwhelming  and  rapid  stroke  at  some  decisive 
aoint ;  and  which,  again,  with  characteristic  mis-elation,  would  push  a  vic- 
x>rious  force  directly  forward  into  unsupported  and  disastrous  operations, 
instead  of  using  its  victory  to  spare  from  it  strength  sufficient  to  secure  an 
equally  important  success  in  another  quarter.  The  great  principles  of  war 
Byre  truths,  and  the  same  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  notwith- 
standing the  ideas  of  some  thoughtless  persons — their  applications  being  but 
intensified  by  the  scientific  discoveries  affecting  transportation  and  commu- 
nication of  intelligence.  These  principles  are  few  and  simple,  however 
various  their  deductions  and  application.  Skill  in  strategy  consists  in  seeing 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  whole  situation,  and  bringing  into  proper  com- 
bination forces  and  influences,  though  seemingly  unrelated,  so  as  to  apply 
these  principles,  and  with  boldness  of  decision  and  execution  appearing  with 
the  utmost  force,  and,  if  possible,  superior  odds,  before  the  enemy  at  some 
strategic,  that  is,  decisive  point.  And  although  a  sound  military  plan 
may  not  be  always  so  readily  conceived,  yet  any  plan  that  offers  decisive 
results,  if  it  agree  with  the  principles  of  war,  is  as  plain  and  intelligible  as 
these  principles  themselves,  and  no  more  to  be  rejected  than  they.  There 
still  remains,  of  course,  the  hazard  of  accident  in  execution,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  enemy's  movements  upsetting  your  own ;  but  hazard  may  also 
favor  as  well  as  disfavor,  and  will  not  unbefriend  the  enterprising  any  more 
than  the  timid.  It  was  this  fear  of  possible  consequences  that  kept  our  forces 
scattered  in  inferior  relative  strength  at  all  points  of  the  compass,  each  hold- 
ing its  bit  of  ground  till  by  slow  local  process  our  territory  was  taken  and 
oiu-  separate  forces  destroyed,  or,  if  captured,  retained  by  the  enemy  without 
exchange  in  their  process  of  attrition.  To  stop  the  slow  consumption  of  this 
passive  mode  of  warfare  I  tried  my  part,  and,  at  certain  critical  jimctures, 
proposed  to  the  Government  active  plans  of  operation  looking  to  such  results 
as  I  have  described, —  sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
forces  not  under  my  control,  as  I  was  the  soldier  of  a  cause  and  people,  not  of 
a  monarch  nor  even  of  a  government.  Two  occasions  there  were  when  cer- 
tain of  the  most  noted  Federal  operations,  from  their  isolated  or  opportime 
character,  might,  with  energy  and  intelligent  ventm'e  on  the  Confederate 
side,  have  been  turned  into  fatal  disaster ;  among  them  Grant's  movement  in 
front  of  Vicksburg,  and  his  change  of  base  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the 
James  River,  where  I  was  in  command,  in  his  last  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond. I  urged  particularly  that  our  warfare  was  sm'e  of  final  defeat  unless 
we  attempted  decisive  strokes  that  might  be  followed  up  to  the  end,  and  that, 
even  if  earlier  defeat  might  chance  from  the  risk  involved  in  the  execution  of 
the  necessary  combinations,  we  ought  to  take  that  risk  and  thereby  either 
win  or  end  an  otherwise  useless  struggle.  But,  in  addition  to  the  radical 
divergence  of  military  ideas, —  the  passive  defensive  of  an  intellect  timid  of 
risk  and  not  at  home  in  war,  and  the  active  defensive  reaching  for  success 
through  enterprise  and  boldness,  according  to  the  lessons  taught  us  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  great  masters, —  there  was  a  personal  feeling  that  now  gave 
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This  view  l«  from  a  photDgmpb  laken  In  Maroli,  1M9.  the 
region  having  N'pa  left  opeu  to  the  Union  foroes  by  tlio 
withdrawal  ot  tbu  Confcderal^n.  The  ConfedPTsto  bat- 
torj  whlcb  lu  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  cauimanilrd 


the  hiiisK  woH  iilaceil  od  the  left  In  tb«  tellnl  ttlnbBr, 
wbluh  formed  an  ubaliH  arnMB  the  road.  The  battki 
naa  opeuod  from  twjond  the  amall  baase.  Tan  Pelt'a, 
on  the  right,  by  (he  Kbode  iHland  troop* —  EdiTobs. 


cold  hearing,  or  none,  to  any  recommendations  of  mine.  Mr.  Davis's  friend- 
ship, warm  at  the  early  period  of  the  war,  was  ehanpjed,  some  time  after  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  to  a  corresponding  hostility  from  several  personal  causes, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  which  I  need  mention  but  one.  My  report  of  Manassas 
having  contained,  as  part  of  its  history,  a  statement  of  the  submission  of 
the  full  plan  of  campaign  for  concentrating  our  forces,  crushing  successively 
McDowell  and  Patterson  and  capturing  Washington,  Mr.  Davis  strangely 
took  offense  thereat ;  and,  now  that  events  had  demonstrated  the  pi-aetica- 
bility  of  that  plan,  he  sought  to  get  rid  of  his  self-accused  responsibility  for 
rejecting  it,  by  denying  that  any  such  had  been  submitted  —  an  issue,  for 
that  matter,  easily  settled  by  my  production  of  the  contemporaneous  report 
of  Colonel  James  Chesnut,  the  bearer  of  the  mission,  who,  moreover,  at  the 
time  of  this  controversy  was  on  Mr.  Davis's  own  staff,  where  he  remained, 
Mr.  Davis  made  an  endeavor  to  suppress  the  pubhcation  of  my  report  of  the 
battle  of  Manassas.  The  matter  came  up  in  a  secret  debate  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress,  where  a  liost  of  friends  were  ready  to  sustain  me ;  but  I  sent 
a  telegram  disclaiming  any  desire  for  its  publication,  and  advising  that  the 
safety  of  the  country  should  be  our  solicitude,  and  not  personal  ends. 

Thenceforth  Mr.  Da\i8'8  hostility  was  watchful  and  adroit,  neglecting  no 
opportunity,  great  or  small ;  and  though,  from  motives  all  its  opposite,  it  was 
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not  exposed  during  the  war  by  any  murmurs  of  mine,  it  bruited  sometimes  in 
certain  quarters  of  its  own  force.  Thus,  when  in  January,  1862,  the  Western 
representatives  expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  separate  myself  for  a  time 
from  my  Virginia  forces  and  go  to  the  defense  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  from 
the  impending  offensive  of  Halleck  and  Grant,  it  was  furthered  by  the  Execu- 
tive with  inducements  which  I  trusted, —  in  disregard  of  Senator  Toombs's 
sagacious  warning,  that  under  this  furtherance  lurked  a  puipose  to  effect  my 
downfall,  urged  in  one  of  his  communications  through  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Alexander,  in  words  as  impressive  as  they  proved  prophetic :  "  Urge  General 
Beauregard  to  decline  all  proposals  and  solicitations.  The  Blade  of  Joab. 
Verbum  SapientL^  After  going  through  the  campaign  of  Sliiloh  and  Corinth, 
not  only  with  those  inducements  unfulfilled,  but  with  vital  drawbacks  from 
the  Government,  including  the  refusal  of  necessary  rank  to  competent  subor- 
dinates to  assist  in  organizing  my  hastily  collected  and  mostly  raw  troops,  I 
was  forced,  the  following  June,  in  deferred  obedience  to  the  positive  order  of 
my  physicians,  to  withdraw  from  my  immediate  camp  to  another  point  in  my 
department  for  recovery  from  illness,  leaving  under  the  care  of  my  lieuten- 
ant, General  Bragg,  my  army,  then  unmenaced  and  under  reorganization  with 
a  view  to  an  immediate  offensive  I  had  pui-posed.  In  anticipation  and  exclu- 
sion of  the  receipt  of  full  dispatches  following  my  telegi-am,  the  latter  was 
tortuously  misread,  in  a  manner  not  creditable  to  a  school-boy  and  repug- 
nant to  Mr.  Davis's  exact  knowledge  of  syntax,  so  as  to  give  pretext  to  the 
shocking  charge  that  I  had  abandoned  my  army,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  in 
naked  haste  directly  to  General  Bragg,  telling  him  to  retain  the  permanent 
command  of  the  army.  The  "  Blade  of  Joab  "  had  given  its  thrust.  The  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  the  West  and  South-west  applied  to  Mr.  Davis  in 
a  body  for  my  restoration ;  and  when,  disregarding  his  sheer  pretext  that  I  had 
abandoned  my  army,  they  still  insisted,  Mr.  Davis  declared  that  I  should  not 
be  restored  if  the  whole  world  should  ask  it!  This  machination  went  to  such 
length  that  it  was  given  out  in  Richmond  that  I  had  softening  of  the  brain 
and  had  gone  crazy.  So  carefully  was  this  report  fostered  (one  of  its  tales 
being  that  I  would  sit  all  day  stroking  a  pheasant  \)  that  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  me  a 
special  letter  respecting  the  device,  advising  me  to  come  directly  to  Rich- 
mond to  confound  it  by  my  presence  —  a  proceeding  which  I  disdained 
to  take.  I  had  not  only  then,  but  from  later,  still  more  offensive  prov- 
ocation, imperative  cause  to  resign,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for 
a  sense  of  public  obligation.  Indeed,  in  my  after  fields  of  action  the 
same  hostility  was  more  and  more  active  in  its  various  embarrassments, 
reckless  that  the  strains  inflicted  upon  me  bore  upon  the  troops  and 
country  depending  on  me  and  relatively  upon  the  cause,  so  that  I  often 

\  This  silly  tale  was  borrowed  from  an  incident  to  place  it  in  a  cage,  as  I  intended  sending  it  as  a 

of  Shiloh.     Toward  the  end  of  the  first  day's  bat-  pleasant  token  of  the  battle  to  the  family  of  Judge 

tie  a  soldier  had  found  a  pheasant  cowering,  ap-  Milton  Brown,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  from  whom 

p&rently  paralyzed  under  the  ceaseless  din,  and  I  had  received  as  their  guest,  while  occupying  that 

brought  it  to   my  headquarters   as  a  present  to  place,  the  kindest  attentions ;  but  in  the  second 

'tte.  It  was  a  beautiful  bird,  and  I  gave  directions  day's  conflict  the  poor  waif  was  lost. —  G.  T.  B. 

VOL.  I-    15 
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dreaded  failure  more  from  my  own  Govermnent  behind  me  than  from  the*^ 
enemy  in  my  front ;  and,  when  success  came  in  spite  of  this,  it  was  acknowl- 
edged only  by  some  censorious  official  "  inquiry  ^  contrasting  with  the  repeatedL 
thanks  of  the  Congress.     I  was,  however,  not  the  only  one  of  the  highesb 
military  rank  with  whom  Mr.  Davis's  relations  were  habitually  imwholesome. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  during  the  four  years  of  war  Mr.  Davis  did 
not  call  together  the  five  generals  [see  page  241]  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  best  military  policy  or  settling  upon  a  decisive  plan  of  operations  involv- 
ing the  whole  theater  of  war,  though  there  was  often  ample  opportunity  for  it 
We  needed  for  President  either  a  military  man  of  a  high  order,  or  a  politician  of 
the  first  class  without  military  pretensions,  such  as  Howell  Cobb.    The  South 
did  not  fall  cinished  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  North ;  but  it  was  nibbled 
away  at  all  sides  and  ends  because  its  executive  head  never  gathered  and 
wielded  its  great  strength  under  the  ready  advantages  that  greatly  reduced 
or  neutralized  its  adversary's  naked  physical  superiority.    It  is  but  another 
of  the  many  proofs  that  timid  direction  may  readily  go  with  physical  cour- 
age, and  that  the  passive  defensive  policy  may  make  a  long  agony,  but  can 
never  win  a  war. 

Postscript. — Since  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  pages  in  "  The  Century  " 
for  November,  1884,  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  also  con- 
tributed to  "  The  Century"  [see  page  240],  took  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  to 
set  up  with  positiveness  and  circumstantiality  the  claim  to  having  exercised 
a  controlling  connection  with  the  tactics  of  all  the  phases  of  the  battle  of  the  21st 
of  July,  1861.  Respecting  such  a  pretension  I  shall  be  content  for  the  present 
to  recall  that,  while  entirely  at  variance  with  the  part  I  have  ascribed  to  him 
in  relation  to  that  field,  it  is  logically  untenable,  at  this  day,  when  confronted 
with  the  records  of  the  period.  In  my  own  official  report  of  the  battle  closely 
contemporaneous  with  the  events  narrated  —  a  report  that  was  placed  in  his 
hands  for  perusal  before  transmission  —  it  is  distinctly  related  that  for  certain 
reasons,  chiefly  military.  General  Johnston  had  left  in  my  hands  for  the 
impending  conflict  the  command  of  the  Confederate  forces.  The  precise  cir- 
cmnstances  of  my  direct  conduct  of  and  responsibility  for  the  battle  are 
stated  in  such  terms  that,  had  I  not  been  in  actual  direction  of  the  day's 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  General  Johnston  must  have  made 
the  issue  squarely  then  and  there  in  his  own  official  report.  And  all  the  more 
incumbent  upon  him  was  the  making  of  such  an  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  then 
or  never,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  on  the 

24th  of  July,  1861,  wrote  me  in  these  words : 

• 

"  My  Dear  General  :  Accept  my  congratulations  for  the  glorious  and  most  brilliant  victory 
achieved  by  you.    The  country  will  bless  and  honor  you  for  it.    Believe  me,  dear  General, 

"  Truly  your  friend,  L.  P.  Walker." 

Further,  General  Lee  thus  addressed  me : 

**  My  Dear  Gen  eral  :  I  cannot  express  the  joy  I  feel  at  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  21st.   The 
skill,  courage,  and  endurance  displayed  by  yourself  excite  my  highest  admiration.     You  an« 
your  troops  have  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country,  and  I  offer  to  all  my  heartfelt  oongratuk 
tions  at  their  success.     .     .     .    Very  truly  yours,  R.  E.  Lee." 
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the  exact  purport  of  these  two  letters  General  Johnston  could  not  have 
ignorant  when  he  wrote  his  report  of  the  battle.  Nor  could  he  have 
unaware  that  the  leading  Southern  newspapers  had  in  effect  attributed 
)  the  chief  direction  of  that  battle  on  the  Confederate  side.  Therefore, 
were  the  gross  historical  error  which,  twenty  odd  years  after  the  affair, 
ral  Johnston  characterizes  it  to  be,  and  one  that  imputed  to  him  the 
ing  of  a  duty  which  he  could  not  have  left  unassumed  without  personal 
1888,  certainly  that  was  the  time  for  him  by  a  few  explicit  words  in  his 
il  report  to  dispose  of  so  affronting  an  error.  In  that  report,  however, 
.ch  exigent,  peremptory  statement  of  his  relation  to  the  battle  is  to  be 
L  On  the  other  hand,  upon  page  57  of  his  "  Narrative "  published  in 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  may  be  found,  I  fear,  the  clew  to  the  motive  of 
itual  waiver  of  command  in  this  curious  paragraph : 

the  tactics  of  the  Federals  bad  been  equal  to  their  strategy,  we  should  have  been  beatcD. 
«ad  of  being  brought  into  action  in  detail,  their  troops  had  been  formed  in  two  lines, 
\  proper  reserve,  and  had  assailed  Bee  and  Jackson  in  that  order,  the  two  Southern 
88  must  have  been  swept  from  the  field  in  a  few  minutes,  or  enveloped,  (General 
trell  would  have  made  such  a  formation,  probably,  had  he  not  greatly  underestimated  the 
tb  of  hia  enemy." 

ipled  with  the  disquieting,  ever-apprehensive  tenor  of  his  whole  corre- 
lence  with  the  Confederate  War  Department,  from  the  day  he  assumed 
land  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  May,  1861,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
gle  in  1865,  the  fair  inference  from  such  language  as  that  just  cited  from 
Narrative "  is  that  General  Johnston  came  to  Manassas  beset  with  the 
iiat  our  united  forces  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  Federal  army, 
hat  we  should  be  beaten —  a  catastrophe  in  which  he  was  not  soUcitous 
ure  on  the  pages  of  history  as  the  leading  and  responsible  actor.  Origi- 
and  until  1875, 1  had  regarded  it  as  a  generous  though  natural  act  on  the 
)f  General  Johnston,  in  such  a  juncture,  to  leave  me  in  command  and 
nsible  for  what  might  occur.  The  history  of  mUitary  operations  abounds 
itances  of  notable  soldiers  who  have  found  it  proper  to  waive  chief  com- 
1  under  similar  conditions. 


HlJcL-.    ^■^■J^'^-^ 
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BOM  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Winchester  [see  page  124],  General  John- 
ston was  ceaseless  in  his  labors  t«  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  little 
|Br,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  several  stafE-offieers  who  afterwai-d 
^h>  high  distinction.     The  two  most  active  of  these  subordinates  were 
"W.  H.  C.  Whiting  and  E.  Kirby  Smith,  the  former  of  whom  as  a 
[•-general  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  in  North 
la,   and  the  latter  as  a  lieutenant-general  commanded  the  Trans- 
nppl  army  when  the  final  collapse  came.    Dming  our  withdrawal  from 
fa  Frary,  on  June  16th,  we  were  deflected   from  our  direct  line  of 
and  held  in  line  of  battle  a  day  at  Bunker  Hill,  a  few  miles  north 
^^ohester,  to  receive  an  expected  assault  from  General  Patterson,  who 
bowed  tile  Potomac,  but  went  back  without  attacking  us.     Again  on 
we  were  marched  to  Darksville,  about  midway  to  Martinsburg,  to 
llPatterBon,  where  we  lay  in  line  of  battle  till  the  5th,  when  General 
in,  after  a  slight  "  l»nish  "  with  Jackson,  again  reerossed  the  Potomac. 
etomed  to  Winchester,  and  to  our  arduous  drilling. 
Or  midn^ht  of  July  17th,  General  Bee,  my  brigade  commander,  sent  for 
|9  go  with  him  to  headquarters,  whither  he  had  been  simimoned.     Several 
jjiicle  commanders  were  assembled  in  a  room  with  (Jeneral  Johnston,  and  a 
farcnce  of  one  or  two  hom-s  was  held.  When  General  Bee  joined  me  on  the 
dl  to  return  to  our  quarters,  I  saw  he  was  excited,  and  I  asked  him,  "  What 
pt"    He  took  my  arm,  and,  as  we  walked  away,  told  me  we  would  march 
I  day  to  the  support  of  General  Beauregard.    He  repeated  a  telegram 
leral  Johnston  had  received  from  Adjutant-General  Cooper  about  mid- 
it.    This  was  the  famous  dispatch  that  has  led  to  so  much  controversy 
reen  Mr.  Davis  and  General  Johnston,  as  to  whether  it  was  a  peremptory 
er,  or  simply  permission  to  Johnston  to  go  to  Beauregard's  support.     I 
>te  it,  and  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  construction : 

General  Beauregard  is  ftttacked ;  to  strike  the  enemy  a  decisive  blow,  a  junction  of  all  your 
etive  force  viU  be  needed.  If  practicable,  make  the  movement,  Bending  your  sick  and 
X8ge  to  Cnlpeper  Court  House,  either  by  raibroad  or  by  Warrenton,  In  all  the  arrange- 
nts  ezerciae  your  dincretion." 
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On  the  next  day,  the  18th  of  July,  we  left  Winchester  for  Manassas.    It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  my  battery  took  up  the  line  of  march — as  I 
now  recollect,  with  the  rear-guard,  as  had  been  the  case  when  we  left  Harper's 
Ferry  a  month  before.    It  was  thought  probable  that  Patterson,  who  was 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant,  would  follow  us.    But  J. 
E.  B.  Stuart  and  Ashby  with  the  cavaliy  so  completely  masked  our  movement 
that  it  was  not  suspected  by  Patterson  until  July  20th,  the  day  before  the 
Bull  Run  fight,  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  interfere. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  march  an  order  reached  me  at  Rectortown, 
Virginia,  through  Brigadier-General  Barnard  E.  Bee,  to  collect  the  four  field- 
batteries  of  Johnston's  army  into  one  column,  and,  as  senior  artillery  captain, 
to  march  them  by  country  roads  that  were  unobsti-ucted  by  infantry  or  trains 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  to  report  my  arrival,  at  any 
hour,  day  or  night,  to  General  Bee,  who  was  going  forward  by  rail  with  Ms 
brigade.  Having  assembled  the  batteries  in  the  night,  I  began  the  march  at 
dawn  of  Saturday,  July  20th,  the  day  before  the  battle.  About  8  in  the 
morning  we  reached  a  village  in  Fauquier  county  —  Salem,  I  think  it  was. 
The  whole  population  turned  out  to  greet  us.  Men,  women,  and  children 
brought  us  baskets,  trays,  and  plates  loaded  with  their  own  family  breakfasts. 
With  the  improvidence  of  raw  campaigners,  we  had  finished  the  night  before 
our  three  days'  cooked  rations ;  so  I  ordered  a  halt  for  thirty  minutes  to  enjoy 
the  feast.  The  Staunton  Artilleryj  (my  own  batteiy)  was  at  the  head  of  the 
colimin,  and,  being  largely  composed  of  young  men  of  high  social  standing, 
was  especially  honored  by  the  ladies  of  the  village,  conspicuous  among  whom 
were  the  young  daughters  of  Colonel  John  A.  Washington,  late  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. I  noticed  that  some  of  the  young  fellows  of  the  battery,  lingering  round 
the  baskets  borne  by  these  young  ladies,  who  bade  them  die  or  conquer  in  the 
fight,  seemed  very  miserable  during  the  remainder  of  the  march.  No  doubt 
many  of  them,  during  the  battle,  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  on  the 
field  than  retreat  and  live  to  meet  those  enthusiastic  girls  again.  I  make 
special  note  of  that  breakfast  because  it  was  the  last  food  any  of  us  tasted  till 
the  fii'st  Bull  Run  had  been  fought  and  won,  36  hours  later. 

It  was  1  o'clock  that  night  when  the  head  of  my  little  column  reached 
General  Bee's  headquarters,  about  one  mile  north-east  of  Manassas  Junction. 
He  was  established  in  the  log-cabin  to  which  afterward  he  was  brought  when 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  to  which  I  shall  again  allude.  General  Bee 
ordered  us  to  unharness  the  horses  and  bivouac  in  the  fence  comers,  adding, 
"  You  will  need  aU  the  rest  you  can  get,  for  a  great  battle  will  begin  in  the 
morning." 

A  little  after  daybreak  we  were  aroused  by  the  sharp,  ringing  report  of  a 
gi'eat  Parrott  gun  across  Bull  Run,  two  miles  away,  and  the  whizzing  of  a 
30-pounder  elongated  shell  over  the  tree-tops,  400  or  500  yards  to  our  left 
Instantly  every  man  was  on  his  feet,  and  in  five  minutes  the  horses  were 

i  It  numbered  140  officers  and  men.  Six  were  col-  chanicB,  whose  mechanical  skill  was  of  much  ser- 

lege  graduates,  and  several  bad  left  college  to  enter  vice.  I  had  provided  them  with  red  flannel  shirts  at 

the  army.  The  majority  were  young  men  of  leisure  Harper's  Ferry,  because  our  uniforms  were  too  fine 

or  mercantile  clerks.    About  forty  were  young  me-  for  camp  life  and  for  service  in  the  field. — J.  D.  L 
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liamessed  aud  hitched  to  the  guns  and  caissous.  General  Bee  beckoned  to  me 
to  come  up  to  the  porch,  where  he  was  standing  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  having 
also  been  aroused  by  the  shot.  He  rapidly  informed  me  of  the  disposition  of 
our  troops  of  Johnston's  army  so  far  as  they  had  arrived  at  Manassas.  His 
own  brigade  had  been  brought  forward  by  rail  the  evening  before.  Above 
all,  he  was  dissatisfied  at  the  prospect  of  not  participating  prominently  in  the 
battle,  saying  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  the  Stone  Bridge,  three  or  four 
miles  away  on  our  extreme  left,  to  cover  the  left  flank  of  the  army  from  any 
movement  that  might  be  made  against  it.  And  as  he  had  been  directed  to  take 
a  battery  with  him,  he  had  selected  mine,  and  wished  me  to  move  at  once.  He 
gave  me  a  guide,  and  said  he  would  follow  inmiediately  with  his  infantry. 
When  I  told  him  we  had  been  24  hours  without  food  for  men  or  horses, 
he  said  he  would  order  supplies  to  follow,  remarking,  "  Yon  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  cook  and  eat,  to  the  mnsic  of  a  battle  in  which  we  shall  probably 
take  little  or  no  part." 

Away  we  went,  retracing  our  steps  to  the  Junction,  aud  by  a  westerly  detour 
strikiiig  into  the  Sudley  road,  at  a  point  half-way  between  the  Junction  and 
the  scene  of  the  battle.  After  au  hour  or  so  we  ascended  the  hill  to  the  Lewis 
house,  or  "  Portici."  Here  a  courier  at  full  speed  met  us  with  news  that  the 
whole  Federal  army  seemed  to  be  marching  north-westerly  on  the  other  side 
of  Bull  Run.  Halting  my  men,  I  rode  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  had  a  full 
view  of  a  long  column  of  glittering  bayonets  moving  up  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek.  Glancing  down  the  valley,  I  saw  Bee's  brigade  advancing,  and 
galloped  to  meet  him  and  report  what  I  had  seen.    He  divined  the  plans  of 


worka  substantially  as  thej 
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McDowell,  and,  asking  me  to  accompany  him,  rode  rapidly  past  the  Lewis 
house,  across  the  hollow  beyond  it,  and  up  the  next  hill  through  the  piiies, 
emerging  on  the  summit  immediately  east  of  the  Henry  house.  As  the  beau- 
tiful open  landscape  in  front  burst  upon  his  -sasion,  he  exclaimed  with  enthu- 
siasm :  "  Here  is  the  battle-field,  and  we  are  in  for  it !  Bring  up  your  guns  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  I'll  look  round  for  a  good  position." 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  I  and  my  battery  had  passed  the  Lewis  house, 
when  I  discovered  Bee  coming  out  of  the  pines.    He  stopped,  and,  placing  his 
cap  on  his  sword-point,  waved  it  almost  frantically  as  a  signal  to  hurry  for- 
ward.    We  went  at  a  gallop,  and  were  guided  to  a  depression  in  the  ground 
about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Henry  house,  where  w 
unlimbered.    With  his  keen  niilitarj'  eye.  General  Bee  had  chosen  the  bef 
possible  position  for  a  batteiy  on  all  that  field.     We  were  almost  \mder  cov 
by  reason  of  a  slight  swell  in  the  ground  immediately  in  our  front,  and  u 
fifty  feet  away.     Our  shot  passed  not  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  t 
gi-ound  on  this  "  swell,"  and  the  recoil  ran  the  guns  back  to  still  lower  grou" 
where  as  we  loaded  only  the  hemls  of  my  men  were  visible  to  the  enemy. 

We  went  into  position  none  too  soon ;  for,  by  the  time  we  had  unlimbe 
Captaiu  Ricketts,  appearing  on  the  crest  of  the  opposite  hill,  came  beautif 
and  gallantly  into  battery  at  a  gallop,  a  short  distance  fx'om  the  Matti 
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house  on  our  side  of  the  Sudley  road,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  to  our 
front.  I  wanted  to  open  on  him  while  he  was  unlimbering,  but  General  Bee 
objected  till  we  had  received  a  fire,  and  had  thus  ascertained  the  character 
and  eaUher  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Mine,  four  in  uumber,  were  all  brass  smooth- 
bore 6-pounders.  The  first  round  or  two  from  the  enemy  went  high  over 
us.  Seeing  this,  General 
Bee  directed  us  to  fire 
low  and  ricochet  our 
shot  and  shrapnel  on 
the  hard,  smooth,  open 
field  that  sloped  toward 
the  Wan-enton  turnpike 
in  the  valley  between 
us.  We  did  this,  and  the 
effect  was  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  enemy. 

The  rapid  massing  of 
Federal  troops  in  our 
front  soon  led  to  very 
heavy  fighting.  My  lit- 
tle battery  was  under  a 
pitiless  fire  for  a  long 
time.  Two  guns  from 
an  Alexandria  battery — 
Latham's,  I  think  — 
took  part  in  the  conflict 
on  the  north  side  of 
Young's  Branch  to  our 
right  and  across  the 
turnpike,  so  long  as  Bee,  Bartow,  Evans,  and  Wheat  were  on  that  side,  we 
firing  over  their  heads ;  and  about  11  o'clock  two  brass  12-pounder  Napoleons 
from  the  New  Orleans  Washington  Artillery  unlimbered  on  our  right,  retiring, 
however,  after  a  few  rounds. 

We  were  hardly  more  than  fairly  engaged  with  Ricketts  when  Griffin's  splen- 
did battery  came  to  his  aid,  and  took  position  full  five  hundred  yards  nearer 
to  us,  in  a  field  on  the  left  of  the  Sudley  road.  Ricketts  had  6  Parrott  guns,  and 
Griffin  had  as  many  more,  and,  I  think,  2  12-pounder  howitzers  besides. 
These  last  hurt  us  more  than  all  the  rifles  of  both  batteries,  since  the  shot 
and  shell  of  the  rifles,  striking  the  ground  at  any  angle  over  15  or  20 
degrees,  almost  without  exception  bored  their  way  in  several  feet  and  did  no 
harm.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of  shells  from  these  fine 
rifle-guns  exploded  in  front  of  and  around  my  battery  on  that  day,  but  so 
deep  in  the  ground  that  the  fragments  never  came  out.  After  the  action  the 
ground  looked  as  though  it  had  been  rooted  up  by  hogs.  % 

^  I  voDture-  the  opinion,  after  a  good  deal  of  or,  Ht  1500  to  ISOO  yards,  a  similar  battery  of  12- 
oWrvation  during  tbe  nftr,  tbat  in  open  ground,  pounder  Napoleons,  well  handled,  will  in  one  honr 
tt  1000  yards,  a  O-ponnder  battel?  of  smooth  gune,     discomfit  double  tbe  number  of  the  beat  rifles  ever 


Imboden'B  eocond  poiltlnii  Is  on  tlie  line  nf  ttiu  ConfnJirnlo  rront  ax  formed 

by  Jacksnn.    Finally  tlio  Courpd^rate  lino  reached  from  bcbiud   the 

Robinson  lionse  to  the  Ipft  alonjt  the  edfte  of  thn  plues,  aud  lae  n*n- 

TnroeiuentH  pame  nii)  made  a  concave  arc  to  » iioint  heliliid  the  Chlun 

hanse,     Oencml   Imlioik'n  counted  twenty-BlK  Couredrrule  inins 

Id   the    Benilolrclo  onHt  or  the   Biidley  rand,  whpn  Orimn  and 

Rlctctts  had  tntan  position  near  the  Henry  bouBe.—  Editoeb. 
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For  at  least  a  half -hour  after  our  forces  were  driven  across  Young's  Branch 
no  Confederate  soldier  was  visible  from  our  position  near  the  Henry  hotusa 
The  Staunton  Artillery,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  was  "  alone  in  its  glory.''  Gen- 
eral Bee's  order  had  been,  "  Stay  here  till  you  are  ordered  away.*  To  my 
surprise,  no  orders  had  come,  though,  as  I  afterward  learned,  orders  to  with- 
draw had  been  sent  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  through  Major  Hoirard, 
of  Bee's  staff,  who  had  fallen,  desperately  wounded,  on  the  way. 

Infantry  was  now  massing  near  the  Stone  house  on  the  turnpike,  not  five 
hundred  yards  away,  to  charge  and  captui-e  us.  On  making  this  discovery  and 
learning  from  the  sergeants  of  pieces  that  our  ammunition  was  almost  entirely 
exhausted,  there  remained  but  one  way  to  save  our  guns,  and  that  was  to  mn 
them  off  the  field.  More  than  half  of  our  horses  had  been  killed,  only  one 
or  two  being  left  in  several  of  my  six-horse  teams.  Those  that  we  had  were 
quickly  divided  among  the  guns  and  caissons,  and  we  limbered  up  and  fled* 
Then  it  was  that  the  Henry  house  was  riddled,  and  the  old  lady,  Mrs.  Henry, 
was  mortally  wounded;!  for  our  line  of  retreat  was  so  chosen  that  for  200  or 
300  yards  the  house  would  conceal  us  from  Griffin's  battery,  and,  in  a 
measure,  shelter  us  from  the  di-eaded  fire  of  the  infantry  when  they  should 
reach  the  crest  we  had  just  abandoned.  Several  of  Griffin's  shot  passed 
through  the  house,  scattering  shingles,  boards,  and  splinters  all  around  us. 
A  rifle-shot  from  Ricketts  broke  the  axle  of  one  of  our  guns  and  dropped 
the  gun  in  the  field,  but  we  saved  the  limber.  The  charging  infantry 
gained  the  crest  in  front  of  the  Henry  house  in  time  to  give  us  one  volley, 
but  with  no  serious  damage. 

We  crossed  the  summit  at  the  edge  of  the  pines,  midway  behind  the  Henry 
and  Robinson  houses,  and  there  met  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade,  marching  by  the  flank  at  a  double-quick.  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
had  arrived  upon  the  field,  and  were  hurrying  troops  into  position,  but  we 
had  not  yet  seen  them. 

When  I  met  Jackson  I  felt  very  angry  at  what  I  then  regarded  as  bad  treat- 
ment from  General  Bee,  in  leaving  us  so  long  exposed  to  capture,  and  I 
expressed  myself  with  some  profanity,  which  I  could  see  was  displeasing  to 
Jackson.  He  remarked,  "  I'll  support  your  battery.  Unlimber  right  here.*^ 
We  did  so,  when  a  perfect  lull  in  the  confiict  ensued  for  20  or  30  minutes — 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the  field. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  McDowell  committed,  as  I  think,  the  fatal  blunder 
of  the  day,  by  ordering  both  Ricketts's  and  Griffin's  batteries  to  cease  firing  and 
move  across  the  turnpike  to  the  top  of  the  Henry  Hill,  and  take  position  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house.  The  short  time  required  to  effect  the  change  enabled 
Beauregard  to  arrange  his  new  Une  of  battle  on  the  highest  crest  of  the  hill. 


put  in  the  field.  A  smooth-bore  jiriiii  never  buries 
its  projectiles  in  the  ground,  as  the  rifle  does  inva- 
riably when  fired  against  sloping  ground.  Of  course, 
this  advantage  of  the  smooth-bore  gun  is  limited 
to  its  shorter  range,  and  to  an  open  field  fight,  de- 
fensive works  not  being  considered. —  J.  D.  I. 

4>  Mrs.  Judith  Henry,  bedridden  from  old  age, 
was  Hying  in  the  house  with  her  children.    When 


the  battle  opened  near  the  Matthews  house,  Mrs. 
Henry  was  carried  into  a  ravine  below  the  Sudley 
road.  A  little  later  the  house  seemed  to  be  the 
safest  place,  and  she  was  carried  back  to  her  bed. 
For  a  time  the  house  was  in  the  line  of  the  artillery 
fire  from  both  sides.  Mrs.  Henry  received  five 
wounds  from  fragments  of  shells,*  and  died  two 
hours  after  the  battle. —  Editors. 
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south-east  of  the  Henry  and  Eobmson 
houses,  in  the  edge  of  the  pines.  If 
one  of  the  Federal  batteries  had  been 
left  north  of  Young's  Branch,  it  could 
have  so  swept  the  hill-top  where  we 
re-formed,  that  it  would  have  greatly 
delayed,  if  not  wholly  have  prevented, 
us  from  occupying  the  position.  And  if 
we  had  been  forced  back  to  the  next 
hill,  on  which  stands  the  Lewis  house, 
Sherman,  who  had  crossed  Bull  Run 
not  far  above  the  Stone  Bridge  at  a 
fai-m  ford,  would  have  had  a  fair 
swing  at  our  right  flank,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  of  the  artiUerj-  playing 
upon  us  from  beyond  Bull  Run. 

When  my  retiring  battery  met  Jack- 
son, and  he  assiuned  command  of  us, 
I  reported  that  I  had  remaining  only 
three  rounds  of  ammunition  for  a  sin- 
gle gun,  and  suggested  that  the  cais- 
sons be  sent  to  the  rear  for  a  supply. 
He  said,  "No,  not  now — wait  till  other 
guns  get  here,  and  then  you  can  with- 
draw your  battery,  as  it  has  been  so  torn  to  pieces,  and  let  your  men  rest." 

During  the  lull  in  front,  my  men  lay  about,  exhausted  from  want  of  water 
and  food,  and  black  with  powder,  smoke,  and  dust.  Lieutenant  Harman  and  I 
had  amused  ourselves  training  one  of  the  guns  on  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  advancing  toward  us,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinn  house,  but  were 
rtill  1200  to  1500  yards  away.  While  we  were  thus  engaged,  General  Jackson 
rode  up  and  said  that  three  or  four  batteries  were  approaching  rapidly,  and 
that  we  might  soon  retire.  I  asked  permission  to  lire  the  three  rounds  of 
shrapnel  left  to  us,  and  he  said,  "  Go  ahead."  I  picked  up  a  charge  (the  fuse 
was  cut  and  ready)  and  rammed  it  home  myself,  remarking  to  Harman,  "  Tom, 
put  in  the  primer  and  pull  her  off."  I  forgot  to  step  back  far  enough  from  the 
muzzle,  and,  as  I  wanted  to  see  the  shell  strike,  I  squatted  to  be  under  the 
smoke,  and  gave  the  word  "  Fire."  Heavens !  what  a  report.  Finding  myself 
fuU  twenty  feet  away,  I  thought  the  gun  had  burst.  But  it  was  only  the 
pent-up  gas,  that,  escaping  sideways  as  the  shot  cleared  the  muzzle,  had  struck 
my  side  and  head  mth  great  violence.  I  recovered  in  time  to  see  the  shell 
explode  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  blood  gushed  out  of  my  left  ear,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  it  has  been  totally  deaf.  The  men  fired  the  other  two  rounds, 
and  limbered  up  and  moved  away,  just  as  the  Rockbridge  Artillery,  under 
lieutenant  Brockenbrough,  came  into  position,  followed  a  moment  later  by  the 
Leesburg  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Henry  Heaton.  Pendleton,  supposed  by 
me  still  to  be  captain  of  the  first,  as  Rogers  was  of  the  second,  were  not  with 
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their  batteries  when  they  unlunbered.^  But  Heaton  and  Brockenbrough  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Heaton  had  been  under  my  command  with  his  battery 
at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  below  Harper's  FeiTy,  the  previous  May,  and  was  a 
brave  and  skillful  young  officer.  Several  other  batteries  soon  came  into  line, 
so  that  by  the  time  Griffin  and  Ricketts  were  in  position  near  the  Henry 
house,  we  had,  as  I  now  remember,  26  fresh  guns  ready  for  them. 

The  contest  that  ensued  was  terrific.  Jackson  ordered  me  to  go  from  bat- 
tery to  battery  and  see  that  the  guns  were  properly  aimed  and  the  fuses  cut 
the  right  length.  This  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  On  returning 
to  the  left  of  the  line  of  gims,  I  stopped  to  ask  General  Jackson's  permis- 
sion to  rejoin  my  battery.  The  fight  was  just  then  hot  enough  to  make  him 
feel  well.  His  eyes  fairly  blazed.  He  had  a  way  of  throwing  up  his  left 
hand  with  the  open  palm  toward  the  person  he  was  addressing.  And  as  he 
told  me  to  go,  he  made  this  gesture.  The  air  was  full  of  flying  missiles,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  jerked  down  his  hand,  and  I  saw  that  blood  was  streaming 
from  it.  I  exclaimed,  "  General,  you  are  wounded."  He  replied,  as  he  drew 
a  handkerchief  from  his  breast-pocket,  and  began  to  bind  it  up,  "Only  a 
scratch  —  a  mere  scratch,"  and  galloped  away  along  his  line. 

To  save  my  horse,  I  had  hitched  him  in  a  little  gully  some  fifty  yards  or 
more  in  the  rear.  And  to  reach  him,  I  had  to  pass  the  six  hundred  infantry 
of  Hampton's  Legion,  who  were  lying  down  in  supporting  distance  of  our 
artillery,  then  all  in  full  play.  While  I  was  untying  my  horse,  a  shell  exploded 
in  the  midst  of  Hampton's  infantry,  killing  several  and  stampeding  15  or  20 
nearest  the  spot.  I  tried  to  rally  them ;  but  one  huge  fellow,  musket  in  hand, 
and  with  bayonet  fixed,  had  started  on  a  run.  I  threw  myself  in  his  front 
with  drawn  sword,  and  threatened  to  cut  him  down,  whereupon  he  made  a 
lunge  at  me.  I  threw  up  my  left  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow,  and  the  bayonet- 
point  ran  under  the  wristband  of  my  red  fiannel  shirt,  and  raked  the  skin 
of  my  arm  from  wrist  to  shoulder.  The  blow  knocked  me  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  and  the  fellow  got  away.  I  tore  off  the  dangling  shirt-sleeve,  and 
was  bare-armed  as  to  my  left,  the  remainder  of  the  fight. 

I  overtook  my  battery  on  the  hill  near  the  Lewis  house,  which  was  used  as 
a  hospital.  In  a  field  in  front  I  saw  General  Johnston  and  his  staff  grouped 
on  their  horses,  and  under  fire  from  numerous  shells  that  reached  that  hill.  I 
rode  up  to  him,  reported  our  ammunition  all  gone,  and  requested  to  know 
where  I  could  find  the  ordnance  wagons  and  get  a  fresh  supply.  Observing 
the  sorry  plight  of  the  battery  and  the  condition  of  the  surviving  men  and 
horses,  he  directed  me  to  remove  them  farther  to  the  rear  to  a  place  of 
perfect  safety,  and  return  myself  to  the  field,  where  I  might  be  of  some 
service. 

I  took  the  battery  back  perhaps  a  mile,  where  we  found  a  welcome  little 
stream  of  water.  Being  gi'eatly  exhausted,  I  rested  for  perhaps  an  hour,  and 
returned  to  the  front  with  Sergeant  Joseph  Shumate. 

jt  Captain,  afterward  General,  Pendleton  had  the  Rockbridge  Artillery.  Captain  Rogers,  I  also 
recently  been  made  a  colonel  and  chief  of  artillery  learn,  had  a  section  somewhere  lower  down  on 
to  G^eneral  Johnston,  which  separated  him  from     Bull  Run  with  the  troops  at  the  fords. —  J.  D.  L 
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When  we  regained  the  crest  of  the  Heniy  plateau,  the  enemy  had  been 
swept  from  it,  and  the  retreat  had  begun  all  along  the  line.  We  gazed  upon 
the  scene  for  a  time,  and,  hearing  firing  between  the  Lewis  house  and  the 
Stone  Bridge,  we  rode  back  to  see  what  it  meant.  Captain  Lindsay  Walker 
had  anived  from  Fredericksburg  with  his  six-Parrott-gun  batteiy,  and  from 
a  high  hill  was  shelling  the  fugitives  beyond  Bull  Eun  as  they  were  fleeing  in 
wild  disorder  to  the  shelter  of  the  nearest  woods.  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  yelling  cavalry  with  drawn  sabers,  was  sweeping 
round  the  base  of  the  hill  we  were  on,  to  cross  the  Run  and  fall  upon 
the  enemy. 

When  Stuart  disappeared  in  the  distance,  Shumate  and  I  rode  slowly  back 
toward  the  battery.  Nearing  the  Lewis  house,  we  saw  General  Johnston  and 
his  staff  coming  toward  us  slowly,  preceded  a  little  by  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, who  was  lifting  his  hat  to  every  one  he  met.  From  the  likeness  I  had 
seen  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  I  instantly  recognized  him  and  told  Shumate 
who  it  was.  With  the  impulsiveness  of  his  natui-e,  Shumate  dashed  up  to  the 
President,  seized  his  hand,  and  huzzaed  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I  could  see 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  greatly  amused,  and  I  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  When 
they  came  within  twenty  steps  of  me,  where  I  had  halted  to  let  the  group 
pass,  Shumate  exclaimed,  to  the  gi-eat  amusement  of  all  who  heard  him :  "  Mr. 
President,  there's  my  captain,  and  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  him.''  The  Presi- 
dent eyed  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  an  odd-looking  captain. 
I  had  on  a  battered  slouch  hat,  a  red  flannel  shirt  with  only  one  sleeve,  cordu- 
roy trousers,  and  heavy  cavalry  boots,  and  was  begrimed  with  burnt  powder, 
dust,  and  the  blood  from  my  ear  and  arm,  and  must  have  been  about  as 
hard-looking  a  specimen  of  a  captain  as  was  ever  seen.  Nevertheless,  the 
President  grasped  my  hand  with  a  cordial  salutation,  and  after  a  few  words 
passed  on. 

We  found  our  battery  refreshing  themselves  on  fat  bacon  and  bread. 
After  a  hasty  meal,  I  threw  myself  on  a  bag  of  oats,  and  slept  till  broad 
daylight  next  morning,  notwithstanding  a  drenching  rain  which  beat  upon 
me  during  the  night. 

In  fact,  I  was  aroused  in  the  morning  by  a  messenger  from  ex-Governor 
Alston,  of  South  Carolina,  summoning  me  to  the  side  of  my  gallant  com- 
mander, Brigadier-General  Bee,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  near  the 
Henry  house,  where  Bartow  had  been  instantly  killed  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  When  I  reached  General  Bee,  who  had  been  carried  back  to  the 
cabin  where  I  had  joined  him  the  night  before,  he  was  unconscious ;  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  was  holding  his  hand,  he  died.  Some  one  during  the  night 
had  told  him  that  I  had  reflected  on  him  for  leaving  our  battery  so  long 
exposed  to  capture;  and,  at  his  request,  messengers  had  been  for  hours 
hunting  me  in  the  darkness,  to  bring  me  to  him,  that  I  might  learn  from  his 
own  lips  that  he  had  sent  Major  Howard  to  order  me  to  withdraw,  when  he 
was  driven  back  across  Young's  Branch  and  the  turnpike.  I  was  grieved 
deeply  not  to  have  seen  him  sooner.  Possibly  the  failure  of  his  order  to 
reach  me  was  providential.    For  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  had  kept  up 
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The  uninformed,  North  and  South,  have  wondered  why  Johnston  and  Beau- 
regard did  not  follow  on  to  Washington.  General  Johnston,  in  his  "  Nar- 
rative,^ has  clearly  and  conclusively  answered  that  question.  It  was  simply 
impossible.  We  had  neither  the  food  nor  transportation  at  Manassas  neces- 
sary to  a  forward  movement.  This  subject  was  the  cause  of  sharp  irritation 
between  our  commanding  generals  at  Manassas  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Benjamin,  on  the  other.  There  was  a 
disposition  in  the  quartermaster's  and  commissary  departments  at  Richmond 
to  deny  the  extent  of  the  destitution  of  our  army  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle. To  ascertain  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.  General  Johnston  organized  a 
board  of  officers  to  investigate  and  report  the  condition  of  the  transportation 
and  commissariat  of  the  army  at  Manassas  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  their 
daily  condition  for  two  weeks  thereafter.  That  Board  was  composed  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  B.  Lee  (a  cousin  of  General  R.  E.  Lee),  represent- 
ing the  commissary  department.  Major  (afterward  Major-General)  W.  L. 
Cabell,  representing  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  myself  from  the 
line.  My  associates  on  this  Board  were  old  United  States  army  officers  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  large  experience.  We  organized  early  in  August, 
and  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  and  detailed  report.  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  that  we  found  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  there  was  not  at 
Manassas  one  full  day's  rations  for  the  combined  armies  of  Johnston  and 
Beauregard,  and  that  on  no  single  day  for  the  succeeding  two  weeks  was 
there  as  much  as  a  three  days'  supply  there.  We  found  that  there  were  not 
wagons  and  teams  enough  at  any  time  to  have  transported  three  days'  sup- 
plies for  the  troops  if  they  had  been  put  in  motion  away  from  the  railroad. 
We  found  that  for  weeks  preceding  the  21st  of  July  General  Beauregard  had 
been  urgent  and  almost  importunate  in  his  demands  on  the  quartermaster 
and  commissary  generals  at  Richmond  for  adequate  supplies.  We  found  that 
Colonel  Northrop,  the  commissary  general,  had  not  only  failed  to  send  forward 
adequate  supplies  for  such  an  emergency  as  arose  when  General  Johnston 
brought  his  army  from  the  valley,  but  that  he  had  interfered  with  and  inter- 
dicted the  efforts  of  officers  of  the  department  who  were  with  General  Beau- 
regard to  collect  supplies  from  the  rich  and  abundant  region  lying  between 
the  hostile  armies.  After  reporting  the  facts,  we  unanimously  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  they  proved  the  impossibility  of  a  successful  and  rapid 
pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy  to  Washington.  This  report,  elaborately 
written  out  and  signed,  was  forwarded  to  Richmond,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
returned  by  Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  War,  with  an  indorsement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Board  had  transcended  its  powers  by  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the  facts  did  or  did  not  prove,  and  sharply  ordering  us  to 
strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  report,  and  send  only  the  facts  ascertained  by 
us.  We  met  and  complied  with  this  order,  though  indignant  at  the  repri- 
mand, and  returned  our  amended  report.  This  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  of 
it.    It  never  saw  daylight.    Who  suppressed  it  I  do  not  know.tii' 

^  See  statement  from  Colonel  Northrop,  page  261  .—Editors. 
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BY  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON. 

X^THEN  the  State  of  Virginia  seceded,  being  a  citizen  of 
*  'that  State,  I  resigned  my  office  in  the  United  States 
Army;  and  as  I  bad  seen  a  good  deal  of  military 
service,  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars  and  in  the 
West,  the  Pi-esident  of  the  Confederacy  offered  me  a 
'  commission  in  the  highest  gi-ade  in  his  army.  I  ao- 
■r..^".  -'       ■  cepted  the  offer  because  the  invasion  of  the   South 

"■  ■      -  was  inevitable.     But  I  soon  incurred  Mr.  Davis's  dis-i 

°"""X."rL;'^'  1;;^°'""    pleasure  by  protesting  against  an  illegal  act  of  his  bt 
.  -«,«..r-  whicli  I  wa»s  gi-eatly  wronged.  J    Still  he  retained  me  ifl 

important  positions,  although  his  official  letters  were  harsh.  lu  18t>4,  ho>fi 
ever,  he  degi-aded  me  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  by  summarily  removinj 
me  from  a  high  command.  Belie'ving  that  he  was  pi-ompted  to  this  act  bj 
animosity,  and  not  by  dispassionate  opinion,  I  undertake  to  prove  this  aii^ 
mosity  by  many  extracts  from  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederacy"  (II 
Appleton  &  Co. :  1881),  and  my  comments  thereon. 

Mr.  Davis  recites  {"B.  and  F.,"  I.,  p.  307)  the  law  securing  to  officer! 
who  might  leave  the  United  States  Army  to  enter  that  of  the  (.Vinfoderacy 
the  same  relative  rank  in  the  latter  which  they  had  in  the  former,  provided^ 
their  resignations  had  been  offered  in  the  six  months  next  following  thftl 
14th  of  March,  and  then  adds : 

"  The  provisionit  hereof  are  in  the  view  entertained  that  the  arm;  was  ot  the  Btatea,  not  of 
the  Government,  and  was  to  secure  to  officers  adhering  tj>  the  Confedemte  States  tlie  same 
relative  rank  which  they  had  before  those  States  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  .  .  . 

"  How  well  the  Government  of  the  Confederacy  observed  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  its  action  in  the  matter  of  appointments." 

Those  of  the  five  generals  were  the  most  prominent,  of  course.  All  had 
resigned  within  the  time  prescribed.    Their  relative  rank  in  the  United  States 

J  The  letter  of  protest  covered  nine  alieets   of  o"  Ill's  frontier,  ntid  borao  a  promlueut  part  In  the 

letter-paper,  and  the  ninth  slieet  (to  quote  from  oulJ'^""/  "V"""'  that  «ac  tor  th^beneflt  ol  perann* 

.u         ■    ■      i>  .L  ..       ■     .L  J  ncUlii'r  of  whom  has  yet  Bt.niok  B  blow  for  tliis  Con- 

the  ongioal)  sums  up  the  matter  m  these  words;  f^dcm-j.   Thew  view*  and  tbe  freedom  with  which 

"MycoinmlBiiiiinlBmadetOhenriiiirh  n  date  that  my  tiey  are  presented  iDBy  tkeamiBUiil.    So  Ilkeirlae  la  the 

once  liifprtors  In  the  wrvlce  ot  the  UnltiHl  Ptoti-s  nnd  of  uccaslon  -wliloh  wills  them  forth.    I  have  the  boiior  to 

Uie  Confederate  StBt«B  Bhull  bf.  nliove  mo.    Hut  It  muit  be.  very  reBprcttnlly.  your  ottedleut  sen-ant. 
not  be  dated  as  of  the  ilKt  uf  July  nor  he  auseestlvc  of  "  J-  E.  Johnston,  OenenL 

the  victory  of  HaiinBgax.  I  return  to  uiy  tlrst  poBlllon.  "To  ms  Eioellency.  JelTerson  DnvlB,  Prealdent  of  Uie 
I  repent  (hut  my  rlKht  to  my  rank  an  Oenernl  U  eatab-  Confederate  Statea,  RIehmond." 

llBhod  by  the  Acta  of  Conjitreas  of  Ilie  nth  .if  Maroh.  IBM.        This  ninth  sheet  is  all  of  tbe  original  letter  that 

and  (he  lOtb  of  May.  IBfll.  and  not  bv  ihp  nomination  and  .      ,         ,  . ,i_     _  .. .11 t.i    j 

eonflniiBtlonoftheaiatofAuBnat.iMi.  Tod<.|.rive.neof  «»"  ^«  ^"""^  '•J'  ^^^  Present  owner,  Mrs.  Bledsoe, 

that  rank  It  wa»  neceaaary  for  ConRreaa  to  reiifa!  thoao  widow  of  Dr.  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  who,  at  the  time 

lan-a.  ThntconldbediniPhyexpnwiIefflalattTeai^lalouo.  the  letter  was  written,  was  AsHistant -Secretary  of 

It  waa  not  done.  It  eouM  not  lie  doui-,  by  a  mere  vote  In  War.      Dr.  Bledsoe  told  his  wife  that    President 

E^cretae-alouui-mallatofuomliiatlonB     Iftbearilon  Davia  handed  the  letter  to  him,  with  the  remark 

aKBiuBt  whlen  I  have  proteiiled  lie  lennl.  It  la  not  forme  ,,     .   .,  ,,        ,  ■!.        «o   -   ,    o.  1 

to  qneaHon  tlie  ex|«.'dlency  of  deicrndlui;  one  wlio  haa  ^''"t  it  would  tiot  go  upon  the  offlcial   flies,  and 

■erved  Inbortoualy  from  the  coniiueueemeot  of  the  war  that  he  might  keep  it  if  he  liked. —  EniTORB. 
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ust  before  secession  had  been :  1st,  J .  E.  Johnston,  Brigadier-GJeneral ; 
luel  Cooper,  Colonel ;  3d,  A.  S.  Johnston,  Colonel ;  4th,  R.  E.  Lee,  Lieu- 
Colonel  ;  and  5th,  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Major.  All  of  them  but  the  third 
1  previous  appointments,  wheu,  on  the  31st  of  August,  the  Confederate 
meut  announced  new  ones:  Cooper's  being  dated  May  16th,  A.  S. 
Johnston's  May  28th,  Lee's 
June  14th,  J.  E.  Johnston's 
July  4th,  and  Beauregard's 
July  21st.  So  the  law  was 
violated,  1st,  by  disregard- 
ing existing  commissions ;  2d, 
by  giving  different  instead  of 
the  same  dates  to  commis- 
sions; and  3d,  by  not  reeogniz- 
ingpreviousrankintheUnited 
States  Army.  The  only  effect 
of  this  triple  violation  of  law 
was  to  reduce  J.  E.  Johnston 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
place,  which,  of  course,  must 
have  been  its  object.  Mr, 
Davis  continues: 

"  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
three  highest  officers  in  rank  .  .  . 
were  all  so  indifferent  to  any  ques- 
tion of  personal  interest  that  they 
had  received  their  appointment  be- 
fore they  were  aware  it  was  to  be 
conferred"  (p.  307). 

This  implies  that  the  eon- 
duct  described  was  unusual. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  that 
of  the  body  of  officers  who  left 
the  United  States  Army  to  en- 
ter that  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  strange  that  the  author 
disparage  so  many  honorable  men.  He  states  ("R.  and  F.,"  I.,  309) 
meral  Lee,  when  ordered  from  Richmond  to  the  South  for  the  first 
(ked  what  rank  he  held  in  the  army :  "  So  wholly  had  his  heart  and 
d  been  consecrated  to  the  public  service  that  he  had  not  remembered, 
er  knew,  of  his  advancement." 

icb  grade  has  its  duties,  an  officer  cannot  know  his  duty  if  ignorant  of 
k.  Therefore  General  Lee  always  knew  his  rank,  for  he  never  failed 
luty.  Besides,  his  official  correspondence  at  the  time  referred  to  shows 
)  toiew  that  he  was  major-general  of  the  Virginia  forces  until  May 
S61,  and  a  Confederate  general  after  that  date. 
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Describing  the  events  whicli  immediately  preceded  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
Mr.  Davis  says  ("  Rise  and  Fall,"  I.,  340) : 

*^  The  forces  there  assembled  [in  Virginia]  were  divided  into  three  armies,  at  positions  the 
most  important  and  tlireatened :  one,  under  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  cover- 
ing the  vaUey  of  the  Shenandoah.  .  .  .  Harper's  Ferry  was  an  important  position  both  for 
military  and  political  considerations.  .  .  .  The  demonstrations  of  General  Patterson,  com- 
manding the  Federal  army  in  that  region,  caused  General  Johnston  earnestly  to  insist  on 
being  allowed  to  retire  to  a  position  nearer  to  Winchester." 

Harper's  Ferry  is  22  miles  east  of  the  route  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  could  be  held  only  by  an  army  strong  enough  to  drive  an  enemy  from 
the  heights  north  and  east  of  it.  So  it  is  anything  but  an  important 
position.  These  objections  were  expressed  to  the  Government  two  days  after 
my  arrival,  and  I  suggested  the  being  permitted  to  move  the  troops  as  might 
be  necessary.    All  this  l)efore  Patterson  had  advanced  from  Chambersburg. 

On  page  341, "  R.  and  F.,"  Mr.  Davis  quotes  from  an  official  letter  to  me 
from  General  Cooper,  dated  June  13th,  1861,  which  began  thus : 

"  The  opinions  expressed  by  Major  Whiting  in  his  letter  to  you,  and  on  which  you  have 
indorsed  your  concurrence,  have  l)een  duly  considered.  You  had  been  heretofore  instructed 
to  exercise  your  discretion  as  to  retiring  from  your  position  at  Harper's  Ferry."  J) 

This  latter  statement  is  incoiTect.  No  such  instructions  had  been  given. 
The  last  instructions  on  the  subject  received  by  me  were  in  General  Lee's 
letter  of  June  7th.  |    On  page  341  Mr.  Davis  says : 

**  The  temporary  occupation  [of  Harper's  Ferry]  was  especially  needful  for  the  remoYal  of 
the  valuable  niacliinery  and  material  in  the  armory  located  there." 

The  removal  of  the  machinery  was  not  an  object  referred  to  in  General 
Cooper's  lettei\  But  the  presence  of  our  army  anywhere  in  the  Valley  within 
a  day's  march  of  the  position,  would  have  protected  that  removal.  That 
letter  (page  341)  was  received  two  days  after  the  army  left  Harper's  Ferry 
to  meet  General  McClellan's  troops,  believed  by  intelligent  people  of  Win- 
chester to  be  ai)proaching  from  the  west. 

On  page  345  Mr.  Davis  says  it  was  a  difficult  problem  to  know  which  army, 
whether  Beauregard's  at  Manassas  or  Johnston's  in  the  Valley,  should  be 
reenforced  by  the  oth(^r,  because  these  generals  were  "  each  asking  reenforce- 
ments  from  the  other."  All  that  was  written  by  me  on  the  subject  is  in  the 
letter  (page  345)  dated  July  9th : 

**I  have  not  asked  for  reinforcements  because  I  supposed  that  the  War  Department, 
informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  everywhere,  could  best  judge  where  the  troops  at  its  disposal 


^This  letter  of  Major  Whiting  to  General  John- 
ston and  General  Johnston's  letter  (probably  re- 
ferred to  as  the  indorsement),  are  both  dated  May 
9ft(h  1861.  The  phrase  of  General  Cooper,  **  You 
k^dbeen  heretofore  instructed,"  should  have  read 
either,  "You  had  been  thcrrtofore  [before  May 
58th] 'instructed,"  or,  *' You  hare  been  heretofore 
r^ofore  June  13th]  instructed."  The  latter  is 
Mbably  what  was  meant,  as  the  only  letter  of 
^^^  Btions  to  General  Johnston  received  at  Har- 


per's Ferry  giving  him  permission  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Official  Records, 
is  the  one  of  June  7th  from  General  Lee,  in  which 
he  says  :  ^'It  is  hoped  that  you  will  be  able  to  be 
timely  informed  of  the  approach  of  troops  against 
you,  and  retire,  ])rovided  they  cannot  be  success- 
fully opposed.  You  must  exercise  your  discretion 
and  judgment  in  this  respect." — Editors. 

i*'  Official  Records,"  II.,  910. 
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«re  most  required.  .  .  .  If  it  is  proposed  to  strengthen  us  against  the  attack  I  suggest  as 
soon  to  be  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  General  Beauregard  might  with  great  expedition  furnish 
.5000  or  6000  men  for  a  few  days." 

Mr.  Davis  says,  after  quoting  from  this  letter : 

"  As  soon  as  I  became  satisfied  that  Manassas  was  the  objective  point  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ment, I  wrote  to  General  Johnston  urging  him  to  make  preparations  for  a  junction  with 
General  Beauregard." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Southern  President  never  thought 
of  transferring  the  troops  in  the  "Valley"  to  Manassas  until  the  proper  time 
to  do  it  came  —  that  is,  when  McDowell  was  known  to  be  advancing.  This 
fact  is  shown  by  the  anxiety  he  expressed  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
troops,  t  And  General  Lee,  writing  [from  South  Carolina]  to  Mr.  Davis, 
November  24th,  1861  ("  Official  Records,"  II.,  515),  says  in  regard  to  General 
Beauregard's  suggestion  that  he  be  reenforeed  from  my  army : 

"  You  decided  that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  and  about  Alexandria  were  not  suf- 
ficiently demonstrative  to  warrant  the  withdrawing  of  any  of  the  forces  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  A  few  days  afterward,  however, — I  think  three  or  four, —  the  reports  from  General 
Beauregard  showed  so  clearly  the  enemy's  purpose,  that  you  ordered  General  Johnston,  with 
his  effective  force,  to  march  at  once  to  the  support  of  General  Beauregard." 

This  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  from  Mr.  Davis,  to  the  etfect  that  statements 

had  been  widely  published  to  show  that  General  Beauregard's  forces  had 

been  held  inactive  by  his  (Mr.  Davis's)  rejection  of  plans  for  vigorous  oflfen- 

ive  operations  proposed  to  him  by  the  general,  and  desiring  to  know  of 

Gteneral  Lee  what  those  plans  were,  and  why  they  were  rejected. 

"  On  the  17th  of  July,  1861,"  says  Mr.  Davis  ("  R.  and  F."  I.,  346),  "  the 
following  telegram  was  sent  by  the  adjutant-general "  to  General  Johnston, 
Winchester,  Va. : 

"  General  Beauregard  is  attacked.  To  strike  the  enemy  a  decisive  blow,  a  junction  of  all 
your  effective  force  will  be  needed.  If  practicable,  make  the  movement,  sending  your  sick  and 
baggage  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  either  by  railroad  or  by  Warrenton.  In  all  the  arrange- 
ments exercise  your  discretion.     S.  Cooper,  Adjutant  and  Inspector- General." 


4i 


Mr.  Davis  asserts  that  I  claim  that  discretion  was  given  me  by  the  words 
all  the  arrangements."    I  claimed  it  from  what  he  terms  the  only  positive 

part  of  the  order,  viz.,  "K  practicable,  make  the  movement,  sending  your 

sick  to  Culpeper  Court  House."    Mr.  Davis  adds : 

*'  The  sending  the  sick  to  Culpeper  Court  House  might  have  been  after  or  before  the  effect- 
ive force  had  moved  to  the  execution  of  the  main  and  only  positive  part  of  the  order." 

"  Make  the  movement "  would  have  been  a  positive  order,  but  "  if  prac- 
ticable "  deprived  it  of  that  character,  and  gave  the  oflScer  receiving  it  a  cer- 
tain discretion.  But,  as  the  movement  desired  was  made  promptly,  it  was 
surely  idle  to  discuss,  twenty  years  after,  whether  the  officer  could  lawfully 
have  done  what  he  did  not  do.  At  the  time  the  decision  of  such  a  question 
might  have  been  necessary ;  but,  as  Mr.  Davis  will  give  no  more  orders  to 
generals,  and  as  the  officer  concerned  will  execute  no  more,  such  a  discussion 

i  See  "Official  Records,''  H.,  924,  935,  940,  973,  976-977. 
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captain  in  command  of  this  squadron  5^  says  in  his  report  that  the  column  seen 
was  a  party  of  our  troops.  Mr.  Davis  also  dilates  on  the  suffering  of  our 
troops  for  want  of  supplies  and  camp  equipage,  and  on  his  efforts  to  have 
them  provided  for.  After  the  battle  ended,  officers  were  duly  directed  by  me 
to  have  food  brought  to  the  ground  where  the  troops  were  to  pass  the  night. 
I  was  not  in  the  conference  described  by  Mr.  Davis  ("R.  and  F.,"  I.,  353, 
354,  355).  Having  left  the  field  after  10  o'clock,  and  ridden  in  the  dark  slowly, 
it  was  about  half-past  11  when  I  found  the  President  and  General  Beauregard 
together,  in  the  latter's  quarters  at  Manassas.  We  three  conversed  an  hour 
or  more  without  refening  to  pursuit  or  an  advance  upon  Washington.  The 
"  conference "  described  by  him  must  have  occuri'ed  before  my  arrival,  and 
Mr.  Davis  may  very  well  have  forgotten  that  I  was  not  present  then. 

But,  when  the  President  wrote,  he  had  forgotten  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence he  described;  for  the  result,  as  he  states  it,  was  an  order,  not  for  pursuit 
by  the  anny,  but  for  the  detail  of  two  parties  to  collect  wounded  men  and 
abandoned  property  near  the  field  of  battle.  This  order  (pages  355,  356)  is 
*'to  the  same  effect,'^  Mr.  Davis  says,  as  the  one  he  wrote,  and  which  he  terms 
a  direction  to  pursue  the  Federal  army  at  early  dawn. 

It  is  asserted  ("  R.  and  F.,"  I.,  354)  |  that  I  left  the  command  over  both  Con- 
federate armies  in  General  Beauregard's  hands  during  the  engagement.  Such 
conduct  would  have  been  as  base  as  flight  from  the  field  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
and  would  have  brought  upon  me  the  contempt  of  every  honorable  soldier.  It 
is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  General  Beauregard  was  willing  to  serve  under  me 
there,  and  again  in  North  Carolina,  near  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  that  he 
associated  with  me.  As  this  accusation  is  published  by  the  Southern  Pres- 
ident, and  indorsed  by  General  Beauregard,  it  requires  my  contradiction. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  command  in  General  Beauregard's  hands,  I  assumed 
it  over  both  armies  immediately  after  my  arrival  on  the  20th,  showing  General 
Beauregard  as  my  warrant  the  President's  telegram  defining  my  position. 
The  usual  order  f  assuming  command  was  written  and  sent  to  General 
Beauregard's  office  for  distribution.  He  was  then  told  that  as  General 
Patterson  would  no  doubt  hasten  to  join  General  McDowell  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  my  movement,  we  must  attack  the  Federal  army  next  morning. 
General  Beauregard  then  pointed  out  on  a  map  of  the  neighborhood  the  roads 
leading  to  the  enemy's  camp  at  Centreville  from  the  diflferent  parts  of  our 
line  south  of  the  stream,  and  the  positions  of  the  brigades  near  each  road ; 
and  a  simple  order  of  march,  by  which  our  troops  would  unite  near  the 
Federal  position,  was  sketched.  Having  had  neither  sleep  nor  recumbent 
rest  since  the  morning  of  the  17th,  I  begged  General  Beauregard  to  put  this 
order  of  march  on  paper,  and  have  the  necessary  copies  made  and  sent  to  me 
for  inspection  in  a  grove,  near,  where  I  expected  to  be  resting — this  in  time 

3^  Captain  John  F.  Lay.    See  "Official  Records,"  events,  says:  "During  the  20th,  General  Johnston 

IL,  573. —  Editors.  arrived  at  Manassas  Junction  by  the  railroad,  and 

4  Not  by  Mr.  Davis,  l)\it  in  a  letter  from  Gen-  that  day  we  received  the  order  from  him  assuming 

^ral  Thomas  Jordan,  quoted  by  Mr.  Davis  for  an-  command  of    the    combined    armies  of    General 

other  purpose. — Editors.  Beauregard  and  himself." — J.  E.  J. 

i  General  J.  A.  Early,  in  his  narrative  of  these 
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for  distribution  before  night.  This  distribution  was  to  be  by  him,  the  imme- 
diate commander  of  most  of  the  troops.  Seeing  that  8  brigades  were  on  the 
right  of  the  line  to  Centreville,  and  but  1  to  the  left  of  it  at  a  distance  of  4 
miles,  I  desired  General  Beauregard  to  have  Bee's  and  Jackson's  brigades 
placed  in  this  intei*val  near  the  detached  brigade. 

The  papers  were  brought  to  me  a  little  before  sunrise  next  morning.  They 
differed  greatly  from  the  order  sketched  the  day  before ;  but  as  they  woidd 
have  put  the  troops  in  motion  if  distributed,  it  would  have  been  easy  then 
to  direct  the  course  of  each  di\dsion.  By  the  order  sketched  the  day  before, 
all  our  forces  would  have  been  concentrated  near  Centreville,  to  attack  the 
Federal  army.  By  that  prepared  by  General  Beauregard  but  4  brigades 
were  du^ected  "  to  the  attack  of  Centreville,"  of  which  one  and  a  half  had  not 
yet  anived  from  the  Valley,  while  6  brigades  were  to  move  forward  to  the 
Union  Mills  and  Centreville  road,  there  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
support  the  attack  on  Centreville,  or  to  move,  2  to  Sangster's  cross-roads,  2 
to  Fairfax  Station,  and  2  to  Fairfax  Court  House.  The  two  and  a  half  bri- 
gades on  the  ground,  even  supported  by  the  half  brigade  of  the  reserve  also 
on  the  ground,  in  all  probal)ility  would  have  been  defeated  by  the  whole 
Federal  aimy  before  the  three  bodies  of  2  brigades  each  could  have  come  to 
their  aid,  over  distances  of  from  3  to  5  miles.  Then,  if  the  enemy  had  provi- 
dentially been  defeated  by  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  their  number,  Sangster's 
cross-roads  and  Fairfax  Station  would  have  been  out  of  their  line  of  retreat 

Soon  after  sunrise  on  the  21st,  it  was  reported  that  a  large  body  of  Federal 
troops  was  approaching  on  the  WaiTenton  Turnpike.  This  offensive  naove- 
ment  of  the  enemy  would  have  frustrated  our  plan  of  the  day  befarCy  if  the 
orders  for  it  had  been  delivered  to  the  troops.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of 
the  commanders  of  the  six  brigades  on  the  right  that  but  one  of  them,  General 
Longstreet,  received  it.  Learning  that  Bee's  and  Jackson's  brigades  were 
still  on  the  right,  I  again  desired  General  Beauregard  to  transfer  them  to  the 
left,  which  he  did,  giving  the  same  orders  to  Hampton's  Legion,  just  arrived. 
These,  with  Co(»ke's  brigade  then  near  the  turnpike,  would  necessarily  receive 
the  threatened  attack. 

General  Beauregard  then  suggested  that  all  om*  troops  on  the  right  should 
move  rapidly  to  the  left  and  assail  the  attacking  Federal  troops  in  flank. 
This  suggestion  was  accepted ;  and  together  we  joined  those  troops.  Three 
of  the  four  brigades  of  the  first  line,  at  Mitchell's,  Blackburn's,  and  McLean's 
fords,  reported  strong  bodies  of  United  States  troops  on  the  wooded  lieights 
before  them.  This  frustrated  the  second  pUw.  Two  Federal  batteries  —  one 
in  front  of  Bonham's  brigade  at  Mitchell's  Ford,  the  other  before  Longstreet's 
at  Blackburn's  Ford  —  were  annoying  us,  although  their  firing  was  slow. 

About  8  o'clock,  after  recei^dng  such  information  as  scouts  could  give,  I 
left  General  Beam-egard  near  Longstreet's  position,  and  placed  myself  on 
Lookout  Hill,  in  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  to  await  the  development  of  the 
enemy's  designs.  About  9  o'clock  the  signal  oflScer,  Captain  Alexander, 
reported  that  a  colunm  of  Federal  troops  (*ould  be  seen  crossing  the  valley  of 
Bull  Run,  two  miles  beyond  our  left. 
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Greneral  McDowell  had  been  instructed  by  his  general-in-chief  to  pass  the 
Confederate  right  and  seize  the  railroad  in  our  rear.  But,  learning  that  the 
district  to  be  passed  thi'ough  was  rugged  and  covered  with  woods,  and  there- 
fore unfavorable  to  a  large  army,  he  detennined,  after  devoting  three  days  to 
reconnoissance,  to  operate  on  the  open  and  favorable  gi'ound  to  his  right, 
and  turn  our  left.  He  had  another  object  in  this  second  plan,  and  an  impor- 
tant one — that  this  course  would  place  his  between  the  two  Confederate  armies, 
and  prevent  their  junction ;  and  if  it  had  been  made  a  day  or  two  sooner, 
this  manoeuvre  would  have  accomplished  that  object. 

General  McDowell  marched  from  Centreville  by  the  Wan'enton  Turnpike 
with  three  divisions,  sending  a  fourth  division  to  deceive  us  by  demonstra- 
tions in  front  of  our  main  body.  Leaving  the  turnpike  a  half  mile  from  the 
Stone  Bridge,  he  made  a  long  detour  to  Sudley  Ford,  where  he  crossed  Bull 
Eun  and  turned  toward  Manassas.  Colonel  Evans,  who  commanded  fourteen 
companies  near  the  Stone  Bridge,  discovered  this  manoeuvre,  and  moved  with 
his  little  force  along  the  base  of  the  hill  north  of  the  turnpike,  to  place  it 
before  the  enemy  near  the  Sudley  and  Manassas  road.  Here  he  was  assailed 
by  greatly  superior  numbers,  which  he  resisted  obstinately. 

General  Beauregard  had  joined  me  on  Lookout  Hill,  and  we  could  distinctly 
hear  the  sounds  and  see  the  smoke  of  the  fight.  But  they  indicated  no  hostile 
force  that  Evans's  troops  and  those  of  Bee,  Hampton,  and  Jackson,  which  we 
could  see  hurrying  toward  the  conflict  in  that  order,  were  not  adequate  to  resist. 

On  reaching  the  broad,  level  top  of  the  hill  south  of  the  turnpike.  Bee, 
appreciating  the  strength  of  the  position,  formed  his  troops  (half  of  his  own 
and  half  of  Bartow's  brigade)  on  that  ground.  But  seeing  Evans  struggling 
against  great  odds,  he  crossed  the  valley  and  formed  on  the  right  and  a  little 
in  advance  of  him.  Here  the  5  or  6  regiments,  with  6  field-pieces,  held  their 
ground  for  an  hour  against  10,000  or  12,000  United  States  troops,\  when,  find- 
ing they  were  overlapped  on  each  flank  by  the  continually  arriving  enemy. 
General  Bee  fell  back  to  the  position  from  which  he  had  moved  to  rescue 
Evans  —  crossing  the  valley,  closely  pressed  by  the  Federal  army. 

Hampton  with  his  Legion  reached  the  valley  as  the  retrograde  movement 
began.  Forming  it  promptly,  he  joined  in  the  action,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  orderly  character  of  the  retreat  by  his  courage  and  admirable  soldier- 
ship, seconded  by  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  composing  his 
command.  Imboden  and  his  liattery  did  excellent  service  on  this  trying 
occasion.  Bee  met  Jackson  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  on  the  position  he  had 
first  taken,  and  he  began  to  re-form  and  Jackson  to  deploy  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  been  waiting  with  General  Beauregard  on  Lookout 
Hill  for  evidence  of  General  McDowell's  design.  The  violence  of  the  firing  on 
the  left  indicated  a  battle,  but  the  large  bodies  of  troops  reported  by  chosen 
scouts  to  be  facing  our  right  kept  me  in  doubt.  But  near  11  o'clock  reports 
that  those  troops  were  felling  trees  showed  that  they  were  standing  on  the 

\  General  Fry  (page  185)  states  that  these  troops  Reckonrnj?  by  the  estimate  of  strength  given  by 
were  Andrew  JPorter^s  and  Biimside^s  brigades,  General  Fry  on  page  194  these  would  have  made 
and    one    regiment    of    Heintzelman's    division,      a  total  of  about  6500  men. — Editors. 
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defensive ;  and  new  clouds  of  dust  on  the  left  proved  that  a  large  body  of 
Federal  troops  was  arriving  on  the  field.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  enemy's 
great  effort  was  to  be  against  our  left.  I  expressed  this  to  General  Beaure- 
gard, and  the  necessity  of  reenforcing  the  brigades  engaged,  and  desired  him 
to  send  immediate  orders  to  Early  and  Holmes,  of  the  second  line,  to  hasten 
to  the  conflict  with  their  brigades.  General  Bonham,  who  was  near  me,  was 
desired  to  send  up  two  regiments  and  a  battery.  I  then  set  off  at  a  rapid 
gallop  to  the  scene  of  action.  General  Beauregard  joined  me  without  a  word. 
Passing  on  the  way  Colonel  Pendleton  with  two  batteries,  I  directed  him  to 
follow  with  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

It  now  seemed  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  entirely  different  in  place 
and  circumstance  from  the  two  plans  previously  adopted  and  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  Instead  of  taking  the  initiative  and  operating  in  front  of 
our  line,  we  were  compelled  to  fight  on  the  defensive  more  than  a  mile  in 
rear  of  that  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  on  a  field  selected  by  Bee, — 
with  no  other  plans  than  those  suggested  by  the  changing  events  of  battle. 

While  we  were  riding  forward  General  Beauregard  suggested  to  me  to 
assign  him  to  the  immediate  command  of  the  troops  engaged,  so  that  my 
supervision  of  the  whole  field  might  not  be  interrupted,  to  which  I  assented. 
So  he  commanded  those  troops  under  me ;  as  elsewhere,  lieutenant-generals 
commanded  corps,  and  major-generals  divisions,  under  me. 

When  we  were  near  the  ground  where  Bee  was  re-forming  and  Jackson 
deploying  his  brigade,  I  saw  a  regiment  in  line  with  ordered  arms  and  facing 
to  the  front,  but  200  or  300  yards  in  rear  of  its  proper  place.  On  inquiry 
I  learned  that  it  had  lost  all  its  field-officers;  so,  riding  on  its  left  flank,  I 
easily  marched  it  to  its  place.  It  was  the  4th  Alabama,  an  excellent  regiment; 
and  I  mention  this  because  the  circumstance  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

After  the  troops  were  in  good  battle  order  I  turned  to  the  supervision  of 
the  whole  field.  The  enemy's  great  numerical  superiority  was  discouraging. 
Yet,  from  strong  faith  in  Beauregard's  capacity  and  courage,  and  the  high 
soldierly  qualities  of  Bee  and  Jackson,  I  hoped  that  the  fight  would  be  main- 
tained until  I  could  bring  adequate  reen  for  cements  to  their  aid.  For  this 
Holmes  and  Early  were  urged  to  hasten  their  march,  and  Ewell  was  ordered  to 
follow  them  with  his  brigade  with  all  speed.  Broken  troops  were  reorganized 
and  led  back  into  the  fight  with  the  help  of  my  own  and  part  of  General 
Beauregard's  staff.  Cocke's  brigade  was  held  in  rear  of  the  right  to  obsei-ve  a 
large  body  of  Federal  troops  in  a  position  from  which  Bee's  right  flank  could 
have  been  struck  in  a  few  minutes. 

After  these  additions  had  been  made  to  our  troops  then  engaged,  we  had 
9  regiments  of  infantry,  5  batteries,  and  300  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  about  2  regiments  and  a  half  of  infantry,  6  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  6  field-pieces  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  holding  at  bay  3 
divisions  of  the  enemy.  The  Southern  soldiers  had,  however,  two  great  advan- 
tages in  the  contest :  gi*eater  skill  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  standing 
on  the  defensive,  by  which  they  escaped  such  disorder  as  advancing  under 
fire  produced  in  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries,  undisciplined  like  themselves. 
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A  report  received  about  2  o'clock  from  General  Beauregard's  office  that 
another  United  States  army  was  approaching  from  the  north-west,  and  but  a 
few  miles  from  us,  caused  me  to  send  orders  to  Bonham,  Longstreet,  and 
Jones  to  hold  their  brigades  south  of  Bull  Run,  and  ready  to  move. 

When  Bonham's  two  regiments  appeared  soon  after,  Cocke's  brigade  was 
ordered  into  action  on  our  right.  Fisher's  North  Carolina  regiment  coming 
up,  Bonham's  two  regiments  were  directed  against  the  Federal  right,  and 
Fisher's  was  afterward  sent  in  the  same  direction ;  for  the  enemy's  strong- 
est efforts  seemed  to  be  directed  against  our  left,  as  if  to  separate  us  from 
Manassas  Junction. 

About  3:30  o'clock,  General  E.  K.  Smith  arrived  with  three  regiments  of 
Elzey's  brigade,  coming  from  Manassas  Junction.  He  was  instructed,  through 
a  staff-officer  sent  forward  to  meet  him,  to  form  on  the  left  of  our  line,  his  left 
thrown  forward,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  At  his  request  I  joined 
him,  directed  his  course,  and  gave  him  these  instructions.  Before  the  forma- 
tion was  completed,  he  fell  severely  wounded,  and  while  falling  from  his 
horse  du'ected  Colonel  Elzey  to  take  command.  That  officer  appreciated 
the  manoeuvre  and  executed  it  gallantly  and  well.  General  Beauregard 
promptly  seized  the  opportunity  it  afforded,  and  threw  forward  the  whole 
line.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  long-contested  hill,  and  the  tide  of 
battle  at  length  turned.  But  the  first  Federal  line  driven  into  the  valley  was 
there  rallied  on  a  second,  the  two  united  presenting  a  formidable  aspect.  In  the 
mean  time,  however.  Colonel  Early  had  come  upon  the  field  with  his  brigade. 
He  was  instructed  by  me  to  make  a  detour  to  the  left  and  assail  the  Federal 
right  in  flank.  He  reached  the  ground  in  time,  accompanied  by  Stuart's  cav- 
alry and  Beckham's  battery,  and  made  his  attack  with  a  skill  and  courage 
which  routed  the  Federal  right  in  a  moment.  General  Beauregard,  charging 
in  front,  made  the  rout  complete.  The  Federal  right  fled  in  confusion  toward 
the  Sudley  Ford,  and  the  center  and  left  marched  off  rapidly  by  the  turnpike. 

Stuart  pursued  the  fugitives  on  the  Sudley  road,  and  Colonel  Radford,  with 
two  squadrons  which  I  had  held  in  reserve  near  me  during  the  day,  was 
directed  to  cross  Bull  Run  at  Ball's  Ford,  and  strike  the  column  on  the  turn- 
pike in  flank.  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  these  parties  of  cavalry 
gi'eatly  exceeded  then-  own  numbers.  But  they  were  too  weak  to  make  a 
serious  impression  on  an  army,  although  a  defeated  one. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  5,  when  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  toward  Centre- 
ville  began,  I  sent  orders  to  Brigadier-General  Bonham  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Lay,  of  his  staff,  who  happened  to  be  with  me,  to  march  with  his  own 
and  Longstreet's  brigade  (which  were  nearest  Bull  Run  and  the  Stone  Bridge), 
by  the  quickest  route  to  the  turnpike,  and  form  them  across  it  to  intercept 
the  retreat  of  the  Federal  troops.  But  he  found  so  little  appearance  of  rout 
in  those  troops  as  to  make  the  execution  of  his  instructions  seem  impractica- 
ble ;  so  the  two  brigades  returned  to  their  camps.  When  the  retreat  began, 
the  body  of  United  States  troops  that  had  passed  the  day  on  the  Centreville 
side  of  Bull  Run  made  a  demonstration  on  the  rear  of  our  right ;  which  was 
repelled  by  Holmes's  brigade  just  arrived. 
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Soon  after  the  firing  ceased,  General  Ewell  reported  to  me,  saying  that  his 
brigade  was  about  midway  from  its  camp  near  Union  Mills.  He  had  ridden 
forward  to  see  the  part  of  the  field  on  which  he  might  be  required  to  serve,  to 
prepare  himself  to  act  intelligently. 

The  victory  was  as  complete  as  one  gained  in  an  open  country  by  infantry 
and  artillery  can  be.  Our  cavalry  pursued  as  far  as  they  could  effectively ; 
but  when  they  encountered  the  main  column,  after  dispersing  or  capturing 
little  parties  and  stragglers,  they  could  make  no  impression. 

General  Beauregard's  first  plan  of  attack  was  deUvered  to  me  by  his  aide- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Chisolm,  when  I  was  tliirty-four  miles  from  Manassas.  It 
was,  that  I  should  leave  the  railroad  at  Piedmont  station,  thirty-six  miles 
from  the  enemy  at  Centre\nlle,  and  attack  him  in  rear,  and  when  our  artillery 
announced  that  we  had  begun  the  fight,  General  Beauregard  would  move  up 
from  Bull  Run  and  assail  the  enemy  on  that  side.  I  rejected  the  plan,  because 
such  a  one  would  enable  an  oflS(»er  of  ordinary  sense  and  vigor  to  defeat  our 
two  armies  one  after  the  other.  For  McDowell,  by  his  numerical  superiority, 
could  have  disposed  of  my  forces  in  less  than  two  hours;  that  is  to  say,  before 
Beauregard  could  have  come  up,  when  he  also  could  have  been  defeated  and 
the  campaign  ended. 

An  opmion  seems  to  prevail  with  some  jjersons  who  have  written  about  the 
battle,  that  important  plans  of  General  Beauregard  were  executed  by  him.  It 
is  a  mistake ;  the  first  intention,  announced  to  General  Beauregard  by  me 
when  we  met,  was  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Centreville  as  early  as  possible  on 
the  21st.  This  was  anticipated  by  McDowell's  early  advance.  The  second, 
to  attack  the  Federals  in  flank  near  the  turnpike  with  our  main  force,  sug- 
gested by  General  Beauregard,  was  prevented  by  the  enemy's  occupation  of 
the  high  gi'ound  in  front  of  our  right. 

As  fought,  the  battle  was  made  by  me ;  Bee's  and  Jackson's  brigades  were 
transferred  to  the  left  by  me.  I  decided  that  the  battle  was  to  be  there,  and 
directed  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  it ;  a  most  important  one  being 
tte  assignment  of  General  Beam-egard  to  the  immediate  command  of  this 
left,  which  he  held.  In  like  manner  the  senior  officer  on  the  right  would  have 
commanded  there,  if  the  Federal  h^ft  had  attacked. 

These  facts  in  relation  to  the  battle  are  my  defense  against  the  accusation 
indorsed  by  General  Beauregard  and  published  by  Mr.  Davis. 

In  an  account  of  the  battle  published  in  "  The  Centuiy "  for  November,  1884, 
General  Beauregard  mentions  offensive  operations  which  he  "  had  designed 
and  ordered  against  his  [advoi'sary's]  loft  flank  and  rear  at  Centreville,"  and 
censures  mv  friend  General  R.  S.  Ewell  for  their  failure.  At  the  time  refen-ed 
to,  three  of  the  four  Fed(?ral  divisions  were  near  Bull  Run,  above  the  turn- 
pike, and  the  fom'tli  facing  our  right,  so  that  troops  of  ours,  going  to  Centre- 
ville then,  if  not  prevented  by  the  Federal  di\dsion  facing  them,  would  have 
found  no  enemy.  And  General  Ewell  was  not,  as  he  reports,  "  instiiicted  in 
Uie  plan  of  attack  " ;  for  he  says  in  his  official  report :  "...  I  first  received 
wdi^rs  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  advance  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  next 
Meeived  a  copy  of  an  order  sent  to  General  Jones  and  furnished  me  by  him. 
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in  which  it  was  stated  I  had  been  ordered  at  once  to  proceed  to  his  support." 
Three  other  orders,  he  says,  followed,  each  contradictory  of  its  predecessor. 
General  Ewell  knew  that  a  battle  was  raging ;  but  knew,  too,  that  between 
Mm  and  it  were  other  unengaged  brigades,  and  that  his  commander  was  near 
enough  to  give  him  orders.  But  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  com- 
mander desired  him  to  move  to  Centreville,  where  there  was  then  no  enemy. 
There  could  have  been  no  greater  mistake  on  General  Ewell's  part  than  mak- 
ing the  movement  to  Centreville. 

A  brief  passage  in  my  official  report  of  tliis  battle  displeased  President 
Davis.  In  referring  to  his  telegraiihic  order  I  gave  its  meaning  very  brietly, 
but  accurately — "directing  me,  if  practicable,  to  go  to  [General  Beauregard's] 
assistance,  after  sending  my  sick  to  Culpeper  Court  House."  Mr.  Davis 
objected  to  the  word  tifhr.  Being  informed  of  this  by  a  friend,  I  cheerfully 
consented  to  his  expunging  the  word,  because  that  would  not  affect  the 
Toeaning  of  the  sentence.  But  the  word  is  still  in  his  harsh  indorsement.  He 
also  had  this  passage  stricken  out :  "  The  delay  of  sending  the  sick,  nearly 
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seventeen  hundred  in  number,  to  Culpeper,  would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
arrive  at  Manassas  in  time.  They  were  therefore  provided  for  in  Winches- 
ter " ;  and  substituted  this :  "  Our  sick,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  in  number, 
were  provided  for  in  Winchester."  Being  ordered  to  send  the  sick  to  Cul- 
peper as  well  as  to  move  to  Manassas,  it  was  necessary  to  account  for 
disobedience,  which  my  words  did,  and  wliich  his  substitute  for  them  did 
not. 

Mr.  Davis  ("R.  and  F.,"  I.,  359)  expresses  indignation  that,  as  he  says, 
*'  among  the  articles  abandoned  by  the  enemy  .  .  .  were  handcuffs,  the 
fit  appendage  of  a  poUceman,  but  not  of  a  soldier."  I  saw  none,  nor  did  I 
see  any  one  who  had  seen  them. 

Mr.  Davis  says  (page  359) :  "  On  the  night  of  the  22d,  I  held  a  second  con- 
ference with  Grenerals  Johnston  and  Beauregard."  I  was  in  no  conference 
like  that  of  which  account  is  given  on  page  360.  And  one  that  he  had  with 
me  on  that  day  proved  conclusively  that  he  had  no  thought  of  sending  our 
army  against  Washington;  for  in  it  he  offered  me  the  command  in  West 
Virginia,  promising  to  increase  the  forces  there  adequately  from  those 
around  us.    He  says  (page  361) : 

"  What  discoveries  would  have  been  made,  and  what  results  would  have  ensued  from  the 
establishment  of  our  guns  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  to  open  fire  upon  the  capital,  are 
speculative  questions  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  enter." 

Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  was  as  well  known  then  as  now — 
that  our  army  was  more  disorganized  by  victory  than  that  of  the  United 
States  by  defeat ;  that  there  were  strong  fortifications,  well  manned,  to  cover 
the  approaches  to  Washington  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  our  guns  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river.  He  knew,  too,  that  we  had  no  means  of  can- 
nonading the  capital,  nor  a  disposition  to  make  barbarous  war.  He  says 
("  R.  and  F.,"  I.,  362) : 

"  When  the  smoke  of  battle  had  lifted  from  the  field  .  .  .  some  .  .  .  censoriously  asked 
why  the  fruits  of  the  victory  had  not  been  gathered  by  the  capture  of  Washington  City.  Then 
some  indiscreet  friends  of  the  generals  commanding  in  that  battle  .  .  .  induced  the  allega- 
tion that  the  President  had  prevented  the  generals  from  making  an  immediate  and  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  routed  enemy." 

Mr.  Davis  has  no  gi'ound  for  this  assertion ;  the  generals  were  attacked 
first  and  most  severely.  It  was  not  until  the  newspapers  had  exhausted 
themselves  upon  us  that  some  of  them  turned  upon  him.  On  November  3d 
he  wi'ote  to  me  that  reports  were  circulated  to  the  effect  that  he 

"  prevented  General  Beauregard  from  pursuing  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and 
had  subsequently  restrained  him  from  advancing  upon  Washington  City.  ...  I  call  upon 
you,  as  the  commanding  general,  and  as  a  party  to  all  the  conferences  held  by  me  on  the  21st 
and  22d  of  July,  to  say  whether  I  obstructed  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  victory  at 
Manassas,  or  have  ever  objected  to  an  advance  or  other  active  operation  which  it  was  feasible 
for  the  army  to  undertake.'^     ("  R.  and  F./'  I.,  363.) 

I  replied  on  the  10th,  answering  the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  added 
an  explanation  which  put  the  responsibility  on  myself.  I  replied  to  the  second 
question,  that  it  had  never  been  feasible  for  the  aimy  to  advance  farther 
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toward  Washington  than  it  had  done,  and  referred  to  a  conference  at  Fairfax 
Court  House  [October  1st,  1861]  in  reference  to  leading  the  army  into 
Maryland,  in  which  he  informed  the  three  senior  officers  that  he  had  not 
the  means  of  giving  the  army  the  strength  which  they  considered  necessaiy 
for  offensive  operations. 

Mr.  Davis  was  displeased  by  my  second  reply,  because  in  his  mind  there 
was  but  one  question  in  his  letter.    I  maintain  that  there  are  two ;  namely, 

(1)  Did  he  obstruct  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  victory  at  Manassas  f 

(2)  Had  he  ever  objected  to  an  advance  or  other  active  operation  which  it 
was  feasible  for  the  army  to  undertake  ? 

The  second  matter  is  utterly  unconnected  with  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and 
as  the  question  of  advance  or  other  active  operation  had  been  discussed 
nowhere  by  him,  to  my  knowledge,  but  at  the  conference  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  I  supposed  that  he  referred  to  it.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  my  silence 
in  regard  to  the  conferences  which  he  avers  took  place  on  July  21st  and  22d, 
the  first  knowledge  of  which  I  have  derived  from  his  book. 

THE  WITHDRAWAL   FROM    CENTREVILLE   TO   THE   PENINSULA. 

Mr.  Davis  refers  ("Rise  and  Fall,"  1.,  111-5)  to  the  instructions  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  given  by  him  to  the  three  general  officers  whom 
he  met  in  conference  at  Fairfax  Court  House  on  October  1st,  1861.  But  the 
correspondence  urging  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  was  carried  on  with 
G-enerals  Beauregard  and  G.  W.  Smith  (my  subordinates)  in  that  same 
October.  He  neither  conversed  nor  corresponded  with  me  on  the  subject 
then,  the  letter  to  me  being  dated  May  10th,  1862.  The  original  order  was 
dated  October  22d,  1861,  to  be  executed  "  as  soon  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commanding  general,  it  can  be  safely  done  under  present  exigencies."  As 
the  enemy  was  then  nearer  to  our  center  than  that  center  to  either  flank  of 
our  army,  and  another  advance  upon  us  by  the  Federal  army  was  not 
improbable  on  any  day,  it  seemed  to  me  unsafe  to  make  the  reorganization 
then.  From  May  10th  to  26th,  when  the  President  renewed  the  subject,  we 
were  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  when  reorganization  would 
have  been  infinitely  dangerous,  as  was  duly  represented  by  me.  But,  allud- 
ing to  this  conference  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  he  says  (p.  449) :  "  When, 
at  that  time  and  place,  I  met  General  Johnston  for  conference,  he  called 
in  the  two  generals  next  in  rank  to  himself,  Beauregard  and  Gr.  W.  Smith." 
These  officers  were  with  Mr.  Davis  in  the  quarters  of  General  Beauregard, 
whose  guest  he  was,  when  I  was  summoned  to  him.  I  had  not  power  to 
bring  any  officer  into  the  conference.  If  such  authority  had  belonged  to  my 
office,  the  personal  relations  lately  established  between  us  by  the  President 
^ould  not  have  permitted  me  to  use  it. 

He  says  (pp.  448-9) :  "  I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the  allegation  that  I  was 

responsible  for  inaction  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  latter  part  of  1861 

and  in  the  early  part  of  1862."    I  think  Mr.  Davis  is  here  fighting  a  shadow. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  "  allegation "  referred  to ;  I  believe  that 
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that  conference  attracted  no  public  attention,  and  brought  criticism  upon  no 
one.  I  have  seen  no  notice  of  it  in  print,  except  the  merely  historical  one  in 
a  publication  made  by  me  in  1874,*  without  criticism  or  comment. 

In  the  same  paragraph  Mr.  Davis  expresses  surprise  at  the  weakness  of 
the  army.  He  has  forgotten  that  in  Biehmoiid  he  was  well  informed  of  the 
strength  of  the  army  by  periodical  reports,  which  showed  him  the  prevalence 
of  epidemics  which,  in  August  and  part  of  September,  kept  almost  thirty  per 
cent,  of  our  number  sick.  He  must  have  forgotten,  too,  his  anxiety  on  this 
subject,  which  induced  him  to  send  a  very  able  physician,  Dr.  Csrtwright,  to 
find  some  remedy  or  preventive. 

He  asserts  also  that  "the  generals"  had  made  previous  suggestions  of  a 
"purpose  to  advance  into  Maryland."  There  ha{l  been  no  such  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  su^estingtheeonferenee, 
I  wrote : 

"  Thus  far  the  numbers  aud  condition  of  this  army  have  at  no  time  juEtified  our  assumiiig'A 
the  offensive.  .  .  .  The  difRcuJty  of  obtaining'  the  means  of  establishing  a  batt«ry  near  Erau 
port  i  .  .  .  has  given  me  tlie  impression  that  you  cannot  at  present  put  this  anny  in  eonditit 
to  assume  the  offensive.    If  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  and  you  can  furnish  those  means,  I  think  in 
important  that  either  his  Excellency  the  President,  yourself,  or  some  one  representing  yon 
should  here,  upon  the  g^und,  confer  with  me  on  this  all-important  question." 

In  a  letter  dated  September  29th,  1861,  the  Secretary  wrote  that  the  1 
dent  would  reach  my  camp  in  a  day  or  two  for  conference.  He  came  for  thi 
object  September  30th,  and  the  next  evening,  by  his  appointment^  he  was  wait* 
on  by  Generals  Beauregard,  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  and  myself.  In  discuss 
the  question  of  giving  our  army  strength  enough  to  assume  the  offensive  i 
Maryland,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  to  it  from  the  South  troops  enough  t 
raise  it  to  the  required  strength.  The  President  asked  what  was  that  strength. ' 
General  Smith  thought  50,000  men.  General  Beauregard  60,000,  and  I  60,000^ 
all  of  us  specifying  soldiers  like  those  around  us.  The  President  replied  tiut 
such  reenforcement-s  could  not  be  furnished;  he  could  give  only  as  many 
recruits  as  we  could  arm."  This  decided  the  question.  Mr.  Davis  then  pro- 
posed an  expedition  against  Hooker's  division,  consisting,  we  believed,  of 
10,000  men.  It  was  posted  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Potomac,  opposite 
Dumfries,  [See  map,  p.  199.]  But  I  objected  that  we  had  no  means  of 
ferrying  an  equal  number  of  men  across  the  river  in  a  day,  even  if  undis- 
turbed by  ships  of  war,  which  controlled  the  river ;  so  that,  even  if  we  should 
succeed  in  landing,  those  vessels  of  war  would  inevitably  destroy  or  capture 
our  party  returning.  This  terminated  the  conference.  Mr.  Davis  says,  in 
regard  to  the  reenforeements  asked  for  ("R.  and  F.,"  I.,  449):  "I  had  no 
power  to  make  such  an  addition  to  that  army  without  a  total  disregard  of  the 
safety  of  other  threatened  positions."  We  had  no  threatened  positions ;  and 
we  could  always  discover  promptly  the  fitting  out  of  naval  expeditions 
against  us.  And  he  adds  (p.  451),  with  reference  to  my  request  for  a  con- 
ference in  regard  to  reenforeements : 

i^See  "  Johnston's  Narralive"  {New  York:  D.  Appletoii  &  Co.),  pp.  78,  79. 
J  EvanspoTt  is  on  the  Potomac  below  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  Quantico  Creek. 
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'evy  little  ezpenenoe,  or  a  fair  amount  of  modestjr  witliout  any  experience,  woold  aerre  to 
lUt  one  from  announoing  his  conclusion  that  troc^  conld  be  withdrawn  front  a  place  or 
a  without  knowing  how  many  were  there,  and  what  was  the  necessity  for  their  presence." 

le  refutation  of  this  is  in  General  Gt.  W.  Smith's  memorandum  of  the  dis- 
ioti :  "  Genei-al  Johnston  said  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  an 

opinion  of  the  practicsr 
bility  of  reducing  the 
strength  of  our  forces 
at  points  not  within  the 
Umits  of  his  command." 
On  page  452  [referring  to 
possible  minor  ofEensive 
operations.  —  Editobs  ] 
Mr.  Davis  says  he 

"particularly  indicated  the 
lower  part  of  Maryland,  where 
a  small  force  was  said  to  be 
ravaging  the  countiy," 

He  su^ested  nothing 
so  impossible.  Troops  of 
ours  could  not  have  been 
ferried  across  the  broad 
Potomac  then.  We  had 
no  steamer  on  that  river, 
nor  could  we  have  used 
one.  Mr.DavissaysC'E. 
and  F.,"  I.,  452) : 

"...  Previously,  General 
Johnston's  attention  had  been 
called  to  possibilities  in  the 
VaUey  of  the  Shenandoafa,  and 
that  these  and  other  like  things 
were  not  done,  was  surely  due 
to  other  causes  than '  the  policy 
of  the  Administration."'  .  .  . 

ien  be  quotes  from  a  letter  to  me,  dated  August  1st,  1861,  as  follows : 

.  .  The  movement  of  Banks  I  will  require  your  attention.  It  may  be  a  rase,  but  if  a  real 
ment,  when  your  array  has  the  i-equisite  strength  and  mobility,  you  will  probably  find  an 
rtunity,  by  a  rapid  moveraent  through  the  passes,  to  strike  him  in  rear  or  flank." 

is  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  no  incursion  into  the  "  Valley  "  worth 
notice  of  a  Confederate  company  was  made  until  March,  1862.     That  the 

■y  orders  dated  July  ]  9th,  1861,  General  N.  P.  Ferry,  General  Patterson  being  by  the  same  orders 

■  had  been  aBsigned  to  the  command  of  the  "honorably   discharged  from   the  service  of  the 

Ttment  ot  the  Shenandoah,  relieving  General  United  Btatea,"  on  the  ejcpiration  of  his  term  of 

ITSOU  in   command  of  the  array  at  Harper's  duty. — Editors. 
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Confederate  President  should  be  ignorant  of  this  is  inconceivable.    Mr.  Davis 
says  (p.  462) : 

**...!  received  from  General  Johnston  notice  that  his  position  [at  Centre ville]  was  consid- 
ered unsafe.  Many  of  his  letters  to  me  have  been  lost,  and  I  have  thus  far  not  been  able  to  find 
the  one  graving  the  notice  referred  to,  but  the  reply  which  is  annexed  clearly  indicates  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  which  was  answered :  ^  General  J.  E.  Johnston :  .  .  .  Your  opinion  that 
your  position  may  be  turned  whenever  the  enemy  chooses  to  advance,'  etc." 

The  sentence  omitted  by  him  after  my  name  in  his  letter  from  which  he 
quotes  as  above  contains  the  dates  of  three  letters  of  mine,  in  neither  of  which 
is  there  allusion  to  the  safety  (or  reverse)  of  the  position.  They  are  dated 
22d,  23d,  and  25th  of  Febiniary,  and  contain  complaints  on  my  part  of  the 
dreadful  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  vast  accimiulation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  superfluous  stores  at  Manassas.  There  is  another  omission  in 
the  President's  letter  quoted,  and  the  omission  is  this : 

"...  with  your  present  force,  you  cannot  secure  your  communications  from  the  enemy ,  and 
may  at  any  time,  when  he  can  pass  to  your  rear,  be  compelled  to  retreat  at  the  sacrifice  of  your 
siege  train  and  army  stores.  .  .  .  Threatened  as  we  are  by  a  large  force  on  the  south-east,  yon 
must  see  the  hazard  of  your  position,  by  its  liability  to  isolation  and  attack  in  rear." 

By  a  singular  freak  of  the  President's  memory,  it  transferred  the  substance 
of  these  passages  from  his  letter  to  my  three. 

Referring  again  to  the  conference  at  Fairfax  Court  House  [October  1st], 
Mr.  Davis  says  (p.  464) : 

"  Soon  thereafter,  the  army  withdrew  to  Centreville,  a  better  position  for  defense,  but  not  for 
attaek,  and  thereby  suggestive  of  the  abandonment  of  an  intention  to  advance.^' 

The  President  forgets  that  in  that  conference  the  intention  to  advance  was 
abandoned  by  him  first.    He  says  on  the  same  page  : 

*^  On  the  10th  of  March  I  telegraphed  to  General  Johnston :  *  Further  assurance  given  to  me 
this  day  that  you  shall  be  promptly  and  adequately  reenforced,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  maintain 
your  position,  and  resume  first  policy  when  the  roads  will  permit.'  The  first  jwlicy  was  to 
carry  the  war  beyond  our  own  border." 

The  roads  then  permitted  the  marching  of  armies,  so  we  had  just  left 
Manassas.  { 

On  the  20th  of  February,  after  a  discussion  in  Richmond,  his  Cabinet  being 
present,  the  President  had  directed  me  to  prepare  to  fall  back  from  Manassas, 
and  do  so  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  country  should  make  the  marching 
of  troops  practicable.  I  returned  to  Manassas  February  21st,  and  on  the 
22d  ordered  the  proper  officers  to  remove  the  public  property,  which  was 
begun  on  the  23d,  the  superintendent  of  the  railroad  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  its  president,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Barbour.  The 
Government  had  collected  three  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  provisions 
there,  I  insisting  on  a  supply  of  but  a  million  and  a  half.  It  also  had  two 
million  pounds  in  a  meat-curing  establishment  near  at  hand,  and  herds  of 

I  Between  the  7th  and  11th  of  March,  1862,  the  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  ll-12th  StonewaU 
Confederate  forces  in  north-eastern  Virginia,  under  Jackson  evacuated  Winchester  and  feU  back  to 
General  Johnston,  were  withdrawn  to  the  line  of     Strasburg. — Editors. 
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live  stock  besides.  On  the  9th  of  March,  when  the  ground  had  become  Ann 
enough  for  military  operations,  I  ordered  the  army  to  march  that  night, 
thinking  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  space  of  fifteen  days  was  time  enough  in 
which  to  subordinate  an  army  to  the  Commissary  Department.  About  one 
million  pounds  of  this  provision  was  abandoned,  and  half  as  much  more  was 
spoiled  for  want  of  shelter.  This  loss  is  represented  ("R.  and  F.*"  I.,  468)  \ 
as  so  great  as  to  embarrass  us  to  the  end  of  the  war,  although  it  was  only 
a  six  days'  supply  for  the  troops  then  in  Virginia.  Ten  times  as  much  was  in 
North  Carolina  railroad  stations  at  the  end  of  the  war.    Mr.  Davis  says  (p.  467) : 

"  It  was  resetted  that  earlier  and  more  effective  means  were  not  employed  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army,  .  .  .  or  at  least  that  the  withdrawal  was  not  so  deliberate  as  to  secure  the 
removal  of  oiir  ordnance,  subsistence,  nnd  quartennaster's  stores." 

The  quartennaster's  and  ordnance  stores  were  brought  off ;  and  as  to  sub- 
sistence, the  Government,  which  collected  immediately  on  the  frontier  five 
times  the  quantity  of  provisions  wanted,  is  responsible  for  the  losses.  The 
President  suggested  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  himself,  in  the  interview  in  his 
oflSce  that  has  been  mentioned.  The  means  taken  was  the  only  one  available, — 
the  Virginia  Midland  Railroad.    Mr.  Davis  says  ("R.  and  F.,"  I.,  465) : 

**  To  further  inquiry  from  General  Johnston  as  to  where  he  should  take  position,  I  replied  that 
I  would  go  to  his  headquarters  in  the  field,  and  found  him  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  to 
which  he  had  retired,  in  a  position  possessing  great  natural  advantages." 

There  was  no  correspondence  in  relation  to  selecting  a  defensive  position. 
I  was  not  seeking  one;  but,  instead,  convenient  camping-grounds,  from 
which  my  troops  could  certainly  unite  with  other  Confederate  forces  to  meet 
McClellan's  invasion.  I  had  found  and  was  occupying  such  gi'ounds,  one 
division  being  north  of  Orange  Com"t  House,  another  a  mile  or  two  south  of 
it,  and  two  others  some  six  miles  east  of  that  place ;  a  division  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  cavalry  beyond  the  river,  and  about  13,000 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  Mr.  Davis's  naiTative  [of  a  visit 
to  Fredericksburg  at  this  time,  the  middle  of  March. —  Editors]  that  follows 
is  disposed  of  by  the  proof  that,  after  the  army  left  Manassas,  the  President 
did  not  visit  it  until  about  the  14th  of  May.^  But  such  a  visit,  if  made,  could 
not  have  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weakness  of  Fredericksburg 
as  a  military  position  made  it  unnecessary  to  find  a  strong  one  for  the  army. 

Mr.  Davis  ("R.  and  F.,"  II.,  81)  credits  me  with  expecting  an  attack 
which  he  shows  General  McClellan  never  had  in  his  mind : 

"  In  a  previous  chapter,  the  retreat  of  our  army  from  Centreville  has  been  described,  and  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  anticipation  of  the  commanding  general,  J.  E.  Johnston,  that  the 
enemy  would  soon  advance  to  attack  that  position." 

This  refers,  I  suppose,  to  a  previous  assertion  ("  R.  and  F.,"  I.,  462),  my 
comments  upon  which  prove  that  this  "  anticipation "  was  expressed  in  the 

\Not  by  Mr.  Davis,  but  in  a  statement  quoted  ^  In  **The  Century"  magazine  for  May,  1885, 

at  the  above  page  from  General  J.  A.  Early,  who  General  Johnston,  to  support  his  assertion,  quoted 

said, "  The  loss  .  .  .  was  a  very  serious  one  to  us,  statements  by  Major  J.  B.  Washington,  Dr.  A.  M. 

Mid  embarrassed  us  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Fauntleroy,  and  Colonel  E.  J.  Harvie,  which  are 

Mit  put  us  at  once  on  a  running  stock." — Editors,  now  omitted  for  want  of  space. —  Editors. 
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President's  letter  to  me,  dated  February  28th,  1862.    He  says  ("  R.  and  F.," 
II.,  83) : 

"  The  withdrawal  of  our  forces  across  the  Rappahannock  was  fatal  to  the  [Federal]  programme 
of  lauding  on  that  river  and  marching  to  Richmond  before  our  forces  could  bo  in  position  to 
resist  an  attack  on  the  capital." 

This  withdrawal  was  expressly  to  enable  the  army  to  unite  with  other  Con- 
federate troops  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion.  I  supposed  that  General 
McClellan  would  march  down  the  Potomac  on  the  Maryland  side,  cross  it 
near  the  mouth  of  Aquia  Ci'eek,  and  take  the  Fredericksburg  route  to  Rich- 
mond. The  position  of  Hooker,  about  midway  between  Washington  and 
this  crossing-place,  might  well  have  suggested  that  he  had  this  intention. 

PosTCRiPT. —  111  the  first  paragraph  of  General  Beauregard's  postcript,  it  is 
asserted  that  I  did  not  claim  to  have  commanded  in  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas until  May,  1885,  and  that  my  official  report  of  that  action  contains  no 
such  claim.    It  is,  nevertheless,  distinctly  expressed  in  that  report  —  thus : 

**  In  a  brief  and  rapid  conference,  General  Beauregard  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
left,  which,  as  the  youuger  officer,  he  claimed,  while  I  returned  to  that  of  the  whole  field." 

And  ill  ''  Johnston's  Narrative,"  published  in  1874,  it  is  expressed  in  these 
words,  on  page  49 : 

**  After  assigning  General  Beauregard  to  the  command  of  the  troops  immediately  engctged, 
which  he  properly  suggested  belonged  to  the  second  in  rank,  not  to  the  commander  of  the  army, 
I  returned  to  the  supervision  of  the  whole  field." 

So  much  for  my  not  having  claimed  to  have  commanded  at  the  "  first 
Manassas  "  until  May,  1885. 

General  Beauregard  in  his  official  report  states  the  circumstance  thus : 

"...  I  urged  General  Johnston  to  leave  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  field  to  me,  while 
he,  repairing  to  Portici,  the  Lewis  house,  should  urge  reenforcements  forward." 

This  language  would  certainly  limit  his  command  as  mine  does.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  command  the  army,  while  I  did  command  it,  and  disposed 
of  all  the  troops  not  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  assignment. 

In  his  official  report  of  the  battle.  General  Beauregard  further  states : 

"  Made  acquainted  with  my  plan  of  operations  and  dispositions  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  gave 
them  his  entire  approval,  and  generously  directed  their  execution  under  my  command." 

The  only  "  plan "  that  he  offered  me  [to  move  via  Aldie]  was  rejected  — 
on  the  14th,  before  my  anival.  The  battle  fought  was  on  McDowell's  plan, 
not  General  Beauregard's.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  at  its  commencement 
little  more  than  a  regiment  of  Beauregard's  command  was  on  the  ground 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  and,  of  his  7  brigades,  1  was  a  mile  and  6  were 
from  4  to  7  or  8  miles  from  it.  The  place  of  the  battle  was  fixed  by  Bee's  and 
Jackson's  brigades,  sent  forward  by  my  direction.  At  my  request  General 
Beauregard  did  write  an  order  of  march  against  the  Federal  army,  finished  a 
little  before  sunrise  of  the  21st.  In  it  I  am  invariably  termed  commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  (to  command  one  of  the  wings)  "  second  in  command,"  or  General 
Beaui'egard — conclusive  proof  that  the  troops  were  not  "under  his  command.'' 
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Two  letters,  from  General  Lee  and  Mr.  Walker,  Set^retary  of  War,  are  cited 
as  evidence  that  General  Beauregard  commanded.  Those  gentlemen  were 
not  in  a  position  to  know  if  I  reUnqnished  the  command.  But  I  had  this 
letter  from  General  Lee : 

"  Richmond,  July  24th,  1861.  My  Dear  General  :  I  almost  wept  for  joy  at  the  glorious  victory 
achieved  by  our  brave  troops.  The  feelings  of  my  heart  could  hardly  be  repressed  on  learning 
the  brilliant  share  you  had  in  its  achievement.  I  expected  nothing  else,  and  am  truly  grateful 
for  your  safety.     ..." 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  discover  that  my  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Fed- 
eral general's  tactics,  quoted  by  General  Beauregard,  indicates  a  fear  to 
command  against  him. 
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BY  MAJOR  CAMPBELL  BROWN,  AIDE-DE-CAMP  AND    ASSISTANT   ADJUTANT-GENERAL   TO    GENERAL   EWELL. 

In  General  Beauregard's  article  ou  Bull  Run,  in  This  contains  at  least  three  errors,  so  serious 

"The  Century"  for  November   [1884],  is   this  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  uneor- 

severe  criticism  of  one  of  his  subordinates,  the  rected  among  the  materials  from  which  history 

late  Lieutenant-General  R.  S.  Ewell :  will  one  day  be  constructed : 

*' Meanwhile,  in  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  I  bad  been  1.  That  Ewell  failed  to  do  what  a  K^od  soldier 

waiting  with  OeneralJohnston  for  the  sound  of  conflict  would  have  done  — namely,  to  move  forward  im- 

to  open  to  the  quarter  of  Centreville  upon  the  Federal  mediately  on  hearing  from  D.  R.  Jones, 

left  flank  and  rear  (making  allowance,  however,  for  the  «    mu  x  t»                 j               j                  *  ^l. 

delays  possible  to  commands  unused  to  batUe).  when  I  2.  That  Beauregard  was  made  aware  of  this  sup- 

was  cbaKrined  to  hear  from  (General  D.  R.  Jones  that,  posed  backwardness  of  Ewell  by  a  message  from 

while  be  had  been  long  ready  for  the  movement  upon  D.  R.  Jones. 

CeutreviUe.  General  Ewell  had  not  come  up  to  form  on  3.  T^at  on  receiving  this  message  he  at  once 

his  right,  though  he  had  sent  him  between  7  and  8  o'clock  ordered  Ewell  to  advancp 

a  copy  of  his  own  order,  which  recited  that  EweU  had  ^^t        V:  .    ^  a^ivance.                             ^,      ^ 

been  already  ordered  to  begin  the  movement.     I  dls-  ^he   subjoined  correspondence,  |  now  [March, 

patcbcMl  an  immediate  order  to  Ewell  to  advance;  but  1885]  first  in  print,  took  place  four  days  after 

within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Just  as  I  received  a  dispatch  the  battle.     It  shows  that  Ewell  did  exactly  what 

from  him  iDformlng  me  that  he  had  received  no  order  to  Beauregard  says  he  ought  to  have  done  -  namely, 

advance  in  the  morning,  the  flrinff  on  the  left  began  to  _,         -®          ,*'           xixui.u-              j.  i»    ja 

increase  so  intensely  as  to  indicate  a  severe  attack.  °^^^®  forward  promptly;  that  his  own  staflP^fficer, 

whereupon  General  Johnston  said  that  ho  would  go  sent  to  report  this  forward  movement,  carried  also 

personally  to  that  quarter."  to  headquarters  the  first  intelligence  of  the  failure 


i  TliiA  article  appeared  substantially  as  here  printed  in 
"The  Century  "  for  March,  1886.--  Editors. 

i  [CORBESPONDENCE.] 

Union  Mills,  July  25th,  I86I. 
Generai<  Bbaureoard. 

Sir:  In  a  conversation  with  Mivior  James,  Louisiana 
Cth  Regiment,  he  has  left  the  impression  on  my  mind 
that  yon  think  some  of  your  orders  on  the  21st  were 
either  not  carried  out  or  not  received  by  me. 

My  first  order  on  that  day  was  to  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  attack — this  at  sunrise.   About  10,  General  Joues 
tent  a  e4>py  of  an  order  received  by  him  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  I  had  been  ordered  to  cross  and  attack,  and 
on  receipt  of  this  I  moved  on  until  receiving  the  fol- 

^®^*»«-  10  A  1-2  A.M. 

On  account  of  the  dlfflonlties  of  the  ground  in  our  front,  it 
toUioaght  advisable  to  fall  back  to  oar  former  pogltion. 
^Addressed)  Oeneral  EweU.  (Signed)  G.  T.  B. 


If  any  other  order  was  sent  to  me,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  it,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  courier  who 
brought  it. 

Every  movement  I  made  was  at  once  reported  to  you 
at  the  time,  and  this  across  Bull  Run,  as  well  as  the 
advance  in  the  afternoon,  I  thought  were  explained  in 
my  report  sent  in  to-day. 

If  an  order  were  sent  earlier  than  the  copy  through 
Oeneral  Jones,  the  courier  should  be  held  resi>ousible, 
as  neither  rieneral  Holmes  nor  myself  n»ceived  it.  I 
send  the  original  of  the  order  to  fall  back  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  second  advance  in  the  afternoon  and  n^call  to 
Btone  Bridge  were  in  consequence  of  verbal  orders. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  to  you  is  t^»  ask  you  to  leave 
nothing  doubtful  lu  your  repoit,  l»oth  as  regards  my 
crossing  in  the  morning  and  recall— and  not  to  let  it  be 
inferred  by  any  possibility  that  I  l>lumlered  on  that  day. 
I  moved  forward  as  soon  as  iiotitied  by  Oeneral  Jones 
that  I  was  ordered  and  he  had  been. 
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of  orders  to  reach  him  ;  that  no  8uch  message  was  sending  General  Lee  and  another  officer  ahead  to 

received  from  D.  K.  Jones  us  is  here  ascribed  to  report  and  secure  orders.    On  his  arrival  near  the 

him ;  and  that  the  onler  sent  back  by  Beauregard  field  they  brought  instructions  to  halt,  when  he 

to  Ewell  was  not  one  to  advance,  but  to  retire  from  immediately  rode  forward  with  them  to  General 

an  advance  already  begun.  Beauregard,  ^*  and  General  Ewell  begged  General 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  these  mistakes,  as  Beauregard  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 

General  Beauregard  has  twice  given  a  tolerably  ac-  enemy,  but  his  request  was  refused." 
curate  though  meager  account  of  the  matter  —  once        As  to  the  real  causes  of  the  miscarriage  of  Gen- 

in  his  official  report,  and  once  in  his  biography  pub-  eral  Beauregard's  plan  of  attack  there   need  be 

lished  by  Colonel  Roman  in  1884.    Neither  of  these  little  doubt.   They  are  plainly  stated  by  his  imme- 

acoounts  can  be  reconciled  with  the  later  attitude,  diate   superior  in  command,  General  Joseph  E. 

Upon  reading  General  Beauregard's  article,   1  Johnston,  in  his  official  report,  as  being  the  "  early 

wrote  to  General  Pitzhugh  Lee,  who  was  EwelPs  movements  of  the  enemy  on  that  morning  and  the 

assistant  adjutant-general  at  Manassas,  asking  his  non-arrival  of  the  expected  troops"  from  Harper's 

recollection  of  what  took  place.    I  have  liberty  to  Ferry.    He  adds:  ^'General  Beauregard  afterward 

make  the  following  extracts  from  his  reply.     After  proposed  a  modification  of  the  abandoned  plan, 

stating  what  troops  composed  the  brigade,  he  goes  to  attack  with  our  right,   while    the   left    stoocL 

on  :  on  the  defensive.    This,  too,  became  impractica- 

"  These  troops  were  all  In  poeitlon  at  daylight  on  the  ^^^y  ^^^  »  ^«'t^l®  ensued,  different  in  place  and 
2l8t  July,  ready  for  any  duty,  and  held  the  extreme  circumstances  from  any  previous  plan  on  our  side." 
right  of  General  Beauregard's  line  of  battle  along  Bull  There  are  some  puzzling  circumstances  con- 
Run,  at  Union  Mills.  Ah  hour  after  hour  paHsed,  General  nect^d  with  the  supposed  miscarriage  of  the  order 
Ewell  grew  l.npatient  at  not  reeeiviug  any  orders  (l>e-  ^  advance.  The  delay  in  sending  it  is  unex- 
vond  those  to  be  ready  to  julvanee,  which  came  at  sun-  ,  .  ,  r>.  i  t»  j  •!. 
rise),  and  sent  mo  l)etween  9  and  10  a.  m.  to  see  General  plamed.  General  Beauregard  says  it  was  sent  at 
I).  R.  Jones,  wh(»  commanded  the  l)rigade  next  on  his  about  8  A.  M.,"  but  D.  R.  Jones  had  received  his 
left  at  Mcl^ean's  Ford,  to  ascertain  if  that  officer  had  any  corresponding  order  at  10  minutes  past  7,  and  firing 
news  or  had  received  any  orders  from  anny  headquar-  y^^^  y^^         ^^  half-past  5. 

ters.     I  found  General  Jones  making  preparations  to         -,,      "  i.  i       i.  tx 
cross  Bull  Run,  and  was  told  by  him  that,  in  the  order  he        ^he  messenger  was  strangely  chosen.      It  was 
had  received  to  do  s(»,  it  was  stated  that  General  Ewell  the  most  important  order  of  the  day,  for  the  move- 
had  been  sent  similar  instructions.  ments  of  the  army  were  to  hinge  on  those  of  our 

♦•  Upon  my  report  of  these  facts.  General  EweU  at  brigade.      There  was   no   scarcity  of   competent 

once  issued  the  orders  for  his  command  to  cross  the  Run  ^taff-officers ;   yet  it  was  intrusted  to  "  a  guide," 
and  move  out  on  the  road  to  Ceiitreville."  .,,..-.  ^  ... 

presumably  an  enlisted  man,  perhaps  even  a  citi- 

General  Lee  then  describes  the  recall  across  Bull  zen,  whose  very  name  was  unknown. 
Run  and  the  second  advance  of  the  brigade  to  make        His  instructions  were  peculiar.     Time  was  all- 

a  demonstration  toward  Centre ville,  and  adds  that  important.      He  was  ordered  not  to  go  direct  to 

the  skirmishers   of  Rodes's  5th  Alabama  Regi-  Ewell,  but  first  to  make  a  detour  to  Holmes,  who 

ment,  which  was  in  advance,  had  actually  become  lay  in  reserve  nearly  two  miles  in  our  rear, 
engaged,  when  we  were  again  recalled  and  ordered        His  disappearance  is  mysterious.  He  was  never 

to  "move  by  the  most  direct  route  at  once,  and  as  heard  of  after  receiving  the  order ;  yet  his  route 

rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  Lewis  house"  —  the  lay  wholly  within  our  lines,  over  well-beaten  roads 

field  of  battle  on  the  left.    Ewell  moved  rapidly,  and  far  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy. 

If  there  was  an  order  S4^nt  mo  to  advance  before  the  my  regret  that  my  original  plan  could  not  be  c^irrled  into 

one  I  received  thn)ugh  Cfeneral  Jones,  it  is  more  than  effect,  as  it  would  have  been  a  most  complete  victory 

likely  it  would  have  been  given  to  the  same  express.  with  only  half  the  trouble  and  fighting. 

Respectfully,  The  true  cause  of  countermanding  your  forward  move- 

R.  8.  Ewell.  B.  G.  raent  after  you  bad  crossed  was  that  it  was  then  too  late, 

as  the  enemy  was  about  to  annihilate  our  left  flank,  and 

Manassas,  Va.,  July  26th,  1861.  y^^^  ^^  j^^  j^^^^  a,j^  checked  theret  for  otherwise  he  would 

General  :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.  is  received     I  have  taken  us  in  flank  and  rear  and  all  would  have  been 

do  not  attach  the  slightt^st  blame  to  you  for  the  failure  lost.  Yours  truly, 

of  the  movement  on  C<^ntreville.  but  to  the  guide  who  G.  T.  Bbaureoabd. 

did  not  deUver  the  onler  to  move  f(»rward,  sent  at  about        General  R.  8.  Ewell,  Union  Mills,  Va. 
8  a.  M.  to  General  Holmes  and  then  to  you  —  correspond- 
ing In  every  respect  to  the  one  sent  to  Generals  Jones,        P.  8.    Please  read  the  above  to  M^or  James. 
Bonham,  and  Longsti-eet  — only  their  movements  were        jj  ^     The  order  sent  you  at  about  8  a.  m.,  to  com- 

subonlinate  to  yours.     Unfortunatcdy  no  copy,  in  the  mence  the  movement  on  Centre\'ille,  was  addressed  to 

hurry  of  the  moment,  wa>t  kept  of  said  orders ;  and  so  General  Holmes  and  yourself,  as  he  was  to  support  you, 

many  guides,  about  a  dozen  or  mcire,  were. sent  ofl'  in  ,,^t  ^^j^^  nearer  Camp  Pickens,  the  headquarters,  than 

dllferent  directions,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  union  Mills,  where  you  were,  it  was  to  be  communicated 

out  who  was  the  bc^irer  of  the  orders  n^ferred  to.    Our  ^^  y^^^^  g^^^  jjnd  then  to  you;  but  he  has  informed  me 

guides  and  couriers  were  the  worst  set  T  ever  employed,  jj^^t  it  never  reached  him.  With  regard  to  the  order  sent 

Whether  fi-om  ignorance  or  over-anxiety  to  do  well  and  y^^  j^  ^y^^  afternoon  to  recross  the  Bull  Run  (to  march 

quickly  I  cannot  say:  but  many  regiments  lost  their  toward  the  Stone  Bridge),  it  was  sent  you  by  GenenilJ. 

wa>-  repeatedly  on  their  way  toward  the  field  of  battle,  jj  jobnston,  as  I  am  informed  by  him,  for  the  pnrpose 

Mid  of  course  I  can  attach  no  more  blame  to  their  com-  ^^  supporting  our  left,  if  necessary.  G.  T.  B. 

Miaiidlng  officers  than  I  could  to  you  for  not  executing 

order  which  T  am  con  vin(r(»d  you  did  not  get.  Do  not  publish  until  we  know  what  the  enemy  is  going 


I  am  fully  aware  that  you  did  all  that  could  have  been     to  do  —or  reports  are  out —which  I  think  will  make  it 
^qpcctcd  of  you  or  your  command.    I  merely  expressed     all  right.  B. 
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Lastly,  General  Beauregard,  in  his  official  report,  might  have  had  his  orders  by  9.     But  at  9  we  find 

gives  as  his  reason  for  countermanding  the  move-  Beauregard  in  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  waiting 

ment  begun  by  Ewell  at  10  o'clock,  that  in  his  for  an  attack  which,  by  his  own  figures,  he  should 

judgment  it  would  require  quite  three  hours  for  the  not  have  expected  before  12. 

troops  to  get  into  position  for  attack.     Had  the  It  is  not  for  me  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 

messenger  dispatched  at  8  been  prompt,   Ewell  tions. 


THE    CONFEDERATE    COMMISSAItlAT    AT    MANASSAS. 

BY    COLONEL    L.   B.   NORTHROP,  COMMISSARY-GENERAL,    C.   S.   A. 

Generals  Beauregard,  Imboden,  and  Johnston  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  cars  were  abstracted 
in  the  foregoing  articles  [see  pages  221,  239,  and  by  the  "  military"  power  from  the  use  of  the  rail- 
2563  criticise  the  management  of  my  department  roads  for  two  weeks  and  more  before  the  battle 
in   the   matter  of  supplies  for  the   Confederate  until  returned  by  the  Quartermaster-General  and 
army  at  Manassas  either  before  or  after  the  first  Mr.  Ashe,  the  Government  agent.  There  was  plenty 
battle.     In  the  statements  of  these  generals,  there  of  lumber  available  to  construct  a  storehouse.  Gen- 
is  some  conflict,  but  they  all  concur  in  making  me  eral  Beauregard  was  not  *'  urgent  on  the  Commis- 
appear  a  preposterous  imbecile,  whom  Mr.  Davis  sary-General  for  adequate  supplies  before  the  bat- 
was   guilty   of  retaining.    General    Imboden   in  tie,"  for  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint.   It  was 
effect  charges  Mr.  Benjamin  with  suppressing,  in  after  the  battle,  when  the  vision  of  capturing  Wash- 
order  to  shield  my  incapacity,  an  official  report  of  ington  had  seduced  him,  that  he  tried  to  construct 
a  board  of  officers  convened  by  Johnston.  a  ground  of  complaint  anterior  to  the  battle. 

July  29th,  1861,  General  Beauregard  wrote  to  General  Beauregard  made  but  on«  demand  on  me 

his  aides.  Colonels  Chesnut  and  Miles, — the  latter  (July  8th,  by  a  telegram  which  I  have)  for  a  com- 

read  the  letter  in  the  Confederate   Congress, —  missary  of  the   old  service.    Lieutenant-Colonel 

about  his  vision  of  capturing  Washington,  and  Richard  B.  Lee  was  added ;  no  one  was  removed. 

thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  cabal  against  Mr.  On  the  6th  day  of  July  I  ordered  Fowle  to  buy  all 

Davis  which  made  the  Confederate  Government  a  the  com-meal,  and  soon  after  all  the  bacon,  he 

"divided  house."     It  produced  a  resolution  of  could.    July  7th,  Beauregard  ordered  him  to  keep 

inquiry,  followed  soon  by  a  standing  committee,  in  advance  a  two  weeks'  supply  for  25,000  men, 

and  afterward,  in  January,  1865,  by  a  unanimous  and  Major  Noland  was  ready  to  supply  any  nKw6er 

resolution,  in  secret  session  of  both  houses,  to  of  beeves.    The  findings  of  the  Board  (on  which 

appoint  a  joint  select  committee  to  investigate  Colonel   Lee  sat)  are  incoherent   as    stated   by 

the  condition  and  management  of  all  the  Bureaux  Imboden.     The  interdictions  alleged  by  him  are 

of  the  War  Department.   The  session  of  this  com-  refuted  by  Colonel  Ruffin  (my  chief  assistant),  and 

mittee  on  commissary  affairs  was  held  January  by  all  the  letters  sent  officially  to  me  in  August, 

23d,   1865.    During  the  war  the  investigations  1861.     I  have  Fowle's  detailed  report  of  the  ra- 

of  the  standing  committee  into  my  policy  and  tions  at  Manassas ;  there  was  plenty  of  provision 

methods  were  frequent ;  several  were  long  taking  for  a  march  on  Washington.    If  I  had  removed  his 

testimony,  for  one  member,  H.  S.  Foote, — who  commissaries  as  he  alleges,  or  had  *Mnterdicted  " 

when  I  was  myself  in  prison  published  me  as  cruej  them  as  General  Imboden  states.  General  Beau- 

to  Federal  prisoners, — was  ever  zealous  to  attacki  regard  need  not  have  been  hampered,  in  a  country 

Erery  investigation  ended  in  approval.    I  have  a  which  all  the  generals  have  declared  abounded  in 

letter  from  Mr.  John  B.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  the  essentials  of  food. 

joint  select  committee,  stating  that  he  had  declared  General  Johnston's  comments  on  the  eommis- 

in  Ck>ngre8S,  as  the  result  of  their  examination,  sariat  are  unfounded.    He   "requested'*  an  in- 

"that  the  commissary  department  of  subsistence,  crease  of  provisions  which  his  commissary  alone 

under  the  control  of  Colonel  Northrop,  the  Commis-  could  determine,  and  allowed  the  accumulation  to 

saiy-General,  had  been  managed  with  a  foresight  go  on  for  twelve  days  after  he  knew  that  he  had 

and  sagacity,  and  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive  more  than  he  wanted.    When  I  was  informed,  I 

gnwp  of  its  business,  such  as  we  had  found  in  no  did  what  he  should  have  done  —  telegraphed  the 

otlier  bureau  connected  with  the  army  supply,  shippers  to  stop.     Two  weeks  before  his  move  he 

with  perhaps  a  single  exception."  promised  my  officer,  Major  Noland,  the  transpor- 

The  facts  are  that  the  engineer.  General  Beau-  tation  deemed  sufficient,  and  of  which  he  had  as- 

regard,  neglected    his  communications,  so    that  sumed  direct  control.     Empty  trains  passed  the 

"troops  for  the  battle  ^  and    "supplies"  were  meat  which  had  been  laid  in  piles,  ready  for  ship- 

**retarded";  but  the  supplies  were  at  the  depot,  ment.     Empty  trains  lay  idle  at  Manassas  for 

"^hteen   heavy  cannon,  called   for  two  weeks  days,  in   spite  of  Noland's  efforts  to  get  them. 

Wore,"  occupied  unloaded  cars  at  Fredericksburg,  General  Johnston  says  the  stores  of  the  other  de- 

^ere  there  was  a  large  supply  of  flour  that  had  partmentswere  brought  off.    Eight  hundred  new 

^>wn  aeeumulating  since  early  June.     Numerous  army  saddles,  several  thousand  pairs  of  new  shoes, 

*aTB  were  retained  as  stationary  storehouses  "  for  and  a  large  number  of  new  blankets  were  burned — 

^visions," ''useless  baggage,"  and  "trunks";  Quartermaster's  stores  then  difficult  of  attainment. 
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BY    COLONEL  THOMAB  L.  8NEAD.  -^ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  had  just  seceded  and  the  whole  eoun- 
ti-y  was  in  the  wihlest  excitement  when  the  General 
Assembly  of  Missouri  met  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1860.  Responding  to  the  recommenda- 
I  tions  of  Governor  Jackson  and  to  the  manifest  will  of 
.  the  peoi)le  of  the  Stat^  it  forthwith  initiated  measures 
,  for  langing  Missouri  with  the  South  in  the  impending 
'  conflict.  A  State  Convention  was  called;  bills  to  organize, 
(1  (    arm,  and  eijuip  the  militia  were  introduced ;  and  the  Fed- 


eral Govenimout  was  solemnly  warned  that  if  it  sent  t 
ainiy  into  South  Carolina,  or  into  any  other  slavehold- 
mg  State,  in  order  to  coerce  it  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
oi  to  torce  its  people  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United 
States, "  the  people  of  Missouri  would  instantly  rally  on 
the  side  of  such  State  to  resist  the  inva<lers  at  all  hazards 
and  to  the  last  extremity," 

The  most  conspicuous  leader  of  this  movement  was 
Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  who  had  just  been  inaugurated 
Governor.  He  had  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  Democrats  of  Missouri,  and  had  been 
elected  Governor  in  August.  In  the  late  canvass  he  had 
supported  Douglas  for  President,  not  because  he  either  hked  him  or  approved 
his  policy  on  the  slavery  question,  but  because  Douglas  was  the  choice  of 
the  Missouri  Democrats,  and  to  have  opposed  liim  would  have  defeated  his 
own  election ;  for  in  August,  1860,  the  people  of  Missouri  were  sint^erely 
desirous  that  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South 
should  be  compi-omised  and  settled  upon  some  fair  basis,  and  were  opposed 
to  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  any  man — whether  Lincoln  or  Breck- 
inridge— whose  success  miglit  intensify  sectional  antipathies  and  imperil  the 
integrity  of  the  Union. 

But  while  loyally  supi)oiling  the  candidacy  of  Douglas,  Jackson  abated 
none  of  his  rlevotion  to  the  political  principles  which  had  been  the  constant 
guide  of  his  life.  He  was  a  tme  son  of  the  South,  warmly  attached  to  the 
land  that  had  given  him  birth,  and  to  her  people,  who  were  his  own  kindred. 
He  was  now  nearly  fifty-five  years  of  age,  tall,  erect,  and  good-looking ;  kind- 
hearted,  bmve,  and  courteous ;  a  thoughtful,  earnest,  upright  man ;  a  political 
leader,  but  not  a  soldier. 

The  Governor  urged  the  people  of  Missouri  to  elect  to  the  Convention  men 
who  would  place  Missouri  unequivocally  on  the  side  of  the  South.     He  was 

ft  Colonel  Sncad  was  at  itilTercnt  timns  aidp-ilp-riiiap  to  Governor  Jackson,  acting  Adjutant-Oenend 
of  the  MiBBOuri  Htato  GnarU,  Chiof-of -Staff  of  tlie  Army  of  the  West,  and  member  of  the  Confedei>t» 
Congress.     He  was  mndo  by  Oerieral  Price  the  eiiHtmliaii  of  hit  private  and  oCBciaJ  papers. — Editubs. 
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disapjHjiiited.  Fraiiiiis  P.  Bkir,  Jr.,  banded  together 
the  unconditional  Union  men  of  tlie  State ;  while  the 
St.  Louis  "  RepuWican,"  Sterling  Price,  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  James  S.  Rollins,  William  A.  Hall,  and  John  B.  Clark  consolidated 
the  conservatives,  and  together  these  elected  on  the  18th  of  February  a  Con- 
vention not  one  member  of  which  would  say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
secession  of  Missouri.  To  the  courage,  moderation,  and  tact  of  Francis  P. 
£Iair  this  result  was  gieatly  due. 

Blair  was  just  forty  years  of  age.  His  father,  the  trusted  friend  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  had  taken  him  to  Washington  City  when  he  was  about  seven  years 
old,  and  there  he  had  been  bred  in  polities.  In  1843  he  had  come  to  St.  Louis, 
"where  his  brother  Montgomery  was  already  practicing  law.  For  that  profes- 
sion, to  which  he  too  had  been  educated,  Frank  had  no  taste,  and,  having  in 
it  no  success,  quickly  tunied  his  attention  to  politics.  In  18;>2  ho  was  elected 
"to  the  Legislature  as  a  Benton  Democrat.  Shortly  afterward  he  and  B.  Gratz 
Brown  established  the  St.  Louis  "  Democrat."  When  the  Kansas  conflict 
broke  out  iu  1854,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Free-soil  pai-ty,  an<l  in  1856 
supiK)rted  Fremont  for  the  Presidency,  though  Senator  Benton,  Fremont's 
father-in-law,  refused  to  do  this.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  that  year,  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  presidential  canvass  of  1860  he  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  Republicans  of  Missouri,  and  it  was  tJirough  him  chiefly  that  Lincoln 
received  17,000  votes  in  the  State.     Immediately  after  the  secession  of  South 
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Carolina,  he  had  begun  to  organize  his  adherents  as  Home  Guards  and  had 
armed  some  of  them,  and  was  drilling  the  rest  for  the  field,  when  the  election 
of  delegates  to  tlie  State  Convention  took  place.  To  complete  the  arming  of 
these  men  was  his  first  aim.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  United  States  had 
an  arsenal  within  whi<'h  were  more  than  enough  arms  for  this  purpose — 
60,000  staiul  of  anns  and  a  gi-eat  abundance  of  other  munitions  of  war.  So 
long  as  Buclianan  was  President^  Blair  could  not  get  them,  but  the  4th  of 
Marcli  was  near  at  liand  and  he  could  well  wait  tUl  then,  for  the  Southern- 
rights  men  had  be<'n  so  demoralized  by  the  defeat  which  they  had  sustained 
in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention,  that  they  were  iu  no  condition 
to  attack  the  arsenal,  as  they  had  intended 
to  do  if  the  election  had  f;one  in  their 
favor.  It  was,  indeed,  more  than  a  month 
after  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  before 
the  Southern-rights  men  ventured  to  make 
any  move  in  that  direction.  The  Governor 
then  came  to  St.  Louis  to  concert  with 
General  D.  M.  Frost  (who  commanded  a 
small  brigade  of  volunteer  militia)  meas- 
ures for  seizuig  the  arsenal  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  While  the  matter  was  still  under 
consideration  the  bomliardmeiit  of  Fort 
Sumter  took  place,  and  the  President  called 
for  75,000  troops  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. To  his  call  upon  Missouri  for  her 
quota  of  such  troops,  the  Governor  replied 
that  the  requisition  was,  in  liis  opinion, 
"  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolution- 
ary in  its  object,  inhuman  and  diabolical," 
and  that  Missouri  would  not  furnish  one 
man  "to  carry  on  such  an  unholy  crusade." 
A  few  days  later  he  convened  the  General  AsHeml)ly,  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  defense  of  the  State, 

In  the  consultation  with  Frost  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Governor,  in 
pursuance  of  an  existing  law  of  the  State,  should  order  all  its  militia  into 
encampment  for  the  purpose  of  drill  and  discipline;  and  that,  under  cover  of 
this  order,  Frost  should  camp  his  brigade  upon  the  hills  adja<tent  to  and  com- 
manding the  arsenal,  so  that  when  the  opportunity  occurred  he  might  seize 
it  and  all  its  stores.  A  great  difficulty  iu  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
this  plan  was  tlie  want  of  siege-guns  and  mortars.  To  remove  this  difficulty 
the  Governor  sent  Captains  Colton  Greene  and  Basil  W.  Duke  to  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  and  Judge  Cooke  to  Virginia  to  obtain  these  things  By 
Mr.  Davis's  order  the  arms  were  turned  over  to  Duke  and  Greene  at  Baton. 
Rouge,  and  wei-e  by  them  taken  to  St.  Louis.  Before  they  arrived  there, 
however,  thts  scheme  to  seize  th(^  ai-senal  had  bt-en  completely  frustrated  by- 
its  commandant,  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  distributed  a  part  of  the 
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coveted  arms  to  Blair's  Home  Guards  and  removed  the  rest  to  Illinois,  and 
theu  occupied  with  his  own  troops  the  hills  around  the  arsenal.  Frost  con- 
sequently established  Camp  Jackson  in  a  grove  in  the  westeni  part  of 
the  city,  remote  from  the  arsenal,  and  was  drilling  and  disciplining  his 
men  there  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  when  Jefferson  Davis's  gift  to 
Missouri  was  taken  into  the  camp, 

Blair  and  Lyon,  to  whom  every  de- 
tail of  the  Governor's  scheme  had  been 
made  known,  had  been  waiting  for  this 
opportunity.  They  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  capture  the  camp  and  to  hold 
the  officers  and  men  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Frost  went  into  camp  on  the  6th  of 
May.  The  arms  from  the  Confederacy 
were  taken  thither  on  the  8th.  On  Sat- 
urday, the  11th,  the  camp  was  to  >)reak 
np.  Lyon  had  no  time  to  lose.  On 
Thursday  he  attired  himself  in  a  dress 
and  shawl  and  other  apparel  of  Blaii's 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and 
having  completed  his  disguise  by  hid- 
ing his  red  beard  and  weather-beaten 
features  under  a  thickly  veiled  sun-bonnet,  took  on  his  arm  a  basket,  filled, 
not  with  ^gs,  but  with  loaded  revolvers,  got  into  a  barouche  belonging  to 
Blair's  brother-in-law,  Franklin  A.  Dick,  and  was  driven  out  to  Camp 
Jackson  and  through  it.  Returning  to  the  city,  he  called  the  Union  Safety 
Committee  together,  and  informed  them  that  he  intended  to  capture  the 
eamp  the  next  day.  Some  of  the  committee  objected,  l)nt  Blair  and  James 
0.  Broadhead  sustained  him,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  be  in  readiness  to 
move  in  the  morning.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  march.  Colonel  John 
S.  Bowen  came  to  Lyon  with  a  protest  from  Frost.  Lyon  refused  to 
receive  it,  and,  marching  out  to  the  camp  with  about  7000  men,  surrounded 
it  anil  demanded  its  surrender.  Frost,  who  had  only  635  men,  was  obliged 
"to  comply. 

WhUe  the  surrender  was  taking  place  a  gi-eat  crowd  of  people,  among 
-wliom  were  U.  S.  Grant  and  W.  T.  Sherman,  hurried  to  the  scene.  Most  of 
the  crowd  sympathized  with  the  prisoners,  and  some  gave  expn^ssion  to  their 
indignation.  One  of  Lyon's  German  regiments  thereupon  opened  fire  upon 
them,  and  twenty-eight  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed.  Tho-  prisoners 
^ere  then  marched  to  the  arsenal,  and  paroled  the  next  day. 

The  capture  of  Camp  Ja^'kson  and  the  bloody  scenes  that  followed — the 
shooting  down  then  and  the  next  day  of  unoffending  men,  women,  and 
children  —  aroused  the  State.  J  The  General  Assembly,  which  had  re(;onvened 
in  extra  session,  enacted  instantly  a  law  for  organizing,  arming,  and  equip- 


)  Lyon  ofScially  states  liiat  ou  botb  days  the  firing  n 


n  reapouse  to  attacks  by  mobs. —  Editorb. 
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ping  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  created  a  military  fund,  and  conferred  dic- 
tatorial power  upon  the  Governor. 

Hardly  less  important  than  these  things  —  for  it  was  what  gave  effect  to 
them  all — was  the  fact  that  the  eaptui'e  of  the  camp  ca,used  ex-Gtovemor 
Sterling  Price,  President  of  the  State  Convention,  and  up  to  that  time  a 
Union  man,  to  tender  his  services  to  the  Governor.  The  General  Afisembly 
forthwith  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  major-general  to  command 
all  the  forces  which  the  State  might  put  into  the  field,  and  Price-  was 
appointed  to  that  position.  % 

In  the  Convention  Price  had  been  oi>posed  under  all  circumstances  to  tiie 
secession  of  Missouri,  but  just  as  earnestly  opposed  to  the  invasion  and  eon- 
quest  of  the  South  by  the  Federal  Government.  To  that  position  he  still 
adhered  even  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  aftt^r  tlie  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  had 
called  for  troops  with  whicli  to  repossess  the  Federal  forts  and  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  Union  witliin  the  seceded  States.  But  considering  Lyon's  attack 
upon  the  State  militia  and  his  killing  peaceable  citizens  an  "unparalleled 
insult  and  wrong  to  the  State,"  he  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  Missouri  to 
resent  such  wrongs. 

The  State  now  sprang  to  arms.  Volunte(U's  ]:>egan  to  crowd  the  streets  of 
Jefferson  City,  and  everything  indicated  the  opening  of  hostilities.  Blair  and 
Lyon  would  have  met  these  demonstrations  with  force,  would  have  driven 
Jackson  and  Prices  from  the  capital,  would  have  dispersed  the  militia  wherever 
it  dared  to  show  itself,  would  have  occupied  the  State  with  Federal  garrisons, 
and  would  have  held  her  in  unresisting  obedience  to  the  Union;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  General  William  S.  Harney,  who 
commanded  the  Military  Department  of  the  West,  of  which  Missouri  was 
part,  had  returned  to  St.  Louis  the  day  after  the  (;aptm*e  of  Camp  Jackson, 
and  hiid  resumcnl  command  there.  Instead  of  using  force  Harney  used  con- 
ciliation.   Instead  of  making  war  he  made  a  truce  with  Price. 

Blair  now  caused  Harney  to  ]>e  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Federal 
troops  in  Missouri,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  he  was  superseded  by  Lyon.  As 
soon  as  this  was  madc^  known  to  the  Governor  and  General  Piice,  they 
ordered  the  militia  to  be  gott(Mi  in  readiness  for  the  field,  for  they  knew  that 


3^  Bom  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  in 
1 809,  Price  was  now  fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  carefully  educated  in  the  scliools  of  his  native 
State  and  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  had 
afterward  attended  the  Law  School  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  Virginia,  the  venerable 
Chancellor  Creed  Taylor.  He  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Chariton  County,  Missouri,  in 
18151,  and  had  resided  there  ever  since.  Elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  he  was  at  once  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House,  an  honor  rarely  conferred 
upon  so  young  a  man,  and  particularly  upon  one 
who  had  never  before  been  a  member  of  a  delibera- 
tive assembly.  But  he  was  preeminently  fitted  for 
the  position.  Well  born  and  well  bred,  courteous 
and  dignified,  well  educated,  and  richly  endowed 
with  that  highest  of  all  mental  faculties,  common 
sense ;  tall,  straight,  handsome,  and  of  a  command- 


ing presence, — he  was  also  a  parliamentarian  by 
instinct,    understood   intuitively  the   rules    that 
govern    deliberative    bodies,    and    knew  how  to 
enforce  them   with  promptness  and  vigor.      He 
occupied  this  position  till  1844,  and  was  then 
elected  to  Congress.  He  took  his  seat  in  December, 
1845;  but  when  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
a  few  months  later,  he  left  Congress,  returned  to 
Missouri,   raised  a  regiment  and  led  it  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  was  placed  in  command.     For 
his  good  conduct  and  gallantry  in  several  battles* 
that  he  fought  and  won  there,  and  in  recognition  off 
the  military  and  civic  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  completing  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  the 
Mexican  territory,   he  was  appointed  brigadier* 
general  by  President   Polk.     In  1852    he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  he  held  that 
office  till  the  beginning  of  1857.— T.  L.  8. 
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Blair  and  Lyon  would  quiekly  attack  tliem.  Some  well-meaning  gentlemen, 
who  vainly  imagined  that  Missouri  could  maintain  her  neutrality  in  the  midst 
of  war,  now  sought  to  establish  a  true*  between  Price  and  Lyon.  Through 
them  a  conference  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Governor  and  General  Price  came 
to  St.  Louis  under  Lyon's  safe  conduct.  They  met  him  and  Blair  at  the  Planters' 
House.  Lyon  was  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-eamp,  Major  Horace  A.  Conant, 
and  I  was  present  as  the  Govemoi-'s  aide.  The  interview,  which  lasted  several 
houi-s,  was  at  last  terminated  by  Lyon's  saying  that  he  would  see  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Missouri  under  the  sod  before  he  would  consent  that  the 
State  should  dictate  to  "his  Government"  as  to  the  movement  of  its  troops 
within  her  limits,  or  as  to  any  other  matt«r  however  unimportant.  "This," 
said  he,  "means  war.  One  of  my  officers  will  conduct  you  out  of  my  lines  in 
an  hoiir."  So  saying,  he  left  without  another  word,  without  even  a  salutation. 
He  had  hardly  left  us  when  he  was  issuing  orders  for  the  movement  of  his 
troops.  Sweeny  and  Sigel  were  sent  with  about  3000  men  to  the  south-west 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Ja«5kson  and  Price  if  they  should  undertake  to 
effect  a  junction  with  General  Ben.  McCuUoch,  who  was  believed  to  be  con- 
centrating a  Confederate  array  in  north-western  Arkansas  for  the  invasion  of 
Alissouri.    Lyon  would  himself  move  up  the  Missouri  after  Ja^'kson. 

The  conference  was  held  on  the  11th  of  June.     On  the  1.3th  Lyon  was 

on  his  way  to  Jefferson  City  with  about  2000  men.     Arriving  there  the  next 

<iay,  he  found  that  tlie  Governor  had  fled  to  Boonville.     Leaving  a  garrison 

at  Jefferson  City,  he  pushed  on  to  Boonville,  where  some  1300  militia  had  ren- 

tiezvoused.    Attacking  these  on  the  17th,  he  dispersed  them  and  di-ove  the 

Governor  southward  with  some  two  or  thret*  hundred  men  who  still  adhered 

\o  him  and  to  the  cause  which  he  represented.     General  Price  had  meanwhile 

gone  to  Lexington,  where  several  thousand  militia  had  assembled. 

From  a  military  standpoint  the  affair  at  Boonville  was  a  very  insignificant 
thing,  but  it  did  in  fact  deal  a  stunning  blow  to  the  Southern-rights  men  of 
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Missouri,  and  one  which  weakened  the  Confederacy  dui-ing  all  of  its  brief 
existence.  It  was  indeed  the  consummation  of  Blair's  statesmanlike  scheme  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Missouri  to  secede,  or  out  of  her  great  resources  to 
contribute  liberally  of  men  and  material  to  the  South,  as  she  would  have  done 
could  her  people  have  had  their  own  way.  It  was  also  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  of  Lyon's  well-conceived  campaign.  The  capture  of  Camp 
Jackson  had  disanned  the  State,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  St 
Louis  and  all  the  adjacent  counties.  The  advance  upon  Jefferson  City  had 
put  the  State  government  to  flight  and  taken  away  from  the  Governor  the 
prestige  which  sustains  established  and  acknowledged  authority.  The  dis- 
persion of  the  volunteers  that  were  flocking  to  Boonville  to  fight  under  Price 
for  Missouri  and  the  South  extended  Lyon's  conquest  at  once  to  the  borders 
of  Iowa,  closed  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  Southern  men  of  North  Missouri 
could  get  to  Price  and  Jackson,  made  the  Missouri  River  a  Federal  highway 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  put  an  end  to  Price's  hope  of  holding  the 
rich  and  friendly  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  till  the  Confederacy 
could  send  an  anny  to  his  support,  and  arms  and  supplies  for  the  men  whom 
he  was  concentrating  there. 

Price  had,  indeed,  no  alternative  now  but  to  retreat  in  all  haste  to  the 
south-western  part  of  the  State,  so  as  to  organize  his  army  within  supporting 
distance  of  the  force  which  McCuUoch  was  assembling  in  western  Arkansas 
for  the  protection  of  that  State  and  the  Indian  Territory.  He  accordingly 
ordered  Brigadier-General  James  S.  Rains  to  take  command  of  the  militia  at 
and  near  Lexington,  and  to  move  southward  so  as  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Governor  in  the  vicinity  of  Lamar,  toward  which  place  the  latter  was 
retreating  with  Generals  M.  M.  Parsons  and  John  B.  Clark  and  what  was 
left  of  their  commands.  General  Price  himself,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and 
a  small  escort,  hastened  rapidly  toward  Arkansas  in  order  to  bring  McCulloch 
to  the  rescue  of  both  the  Governor  and  Rains.  On  the  way  he  was  joined, 
almost  daily,  by  squads  or  companies,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Cowskin 
Prairie,  in  the  extreme  south-western  comer  of  the  State,  he  had  collected 
about  1200  men. 

On  the  3d  of  July  Rains  reached  Lamar,  near  which  place  the  Governor 
and  his  followers  were  already  encamped.    The  combined  force  amounted  to 
about  6000  men,  of  whom  4000  were  armed,  and  they  had  seven  pieces  of 
artillery.    Halting  until  the  5th  in  order  to  rest  and  organize,  they  pushed  on. 
that  morning  toward  Carthage,  having  heard  that  a  Federal  force  had  occu- 
pied that  place,  which  lay  in  their  line  of  retreat.    They  had  marched  but  a» 
few  miles  when,  as  they  were  passing  through  the  open  prairie,  they  descried, 
some  three  miles  away,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  over  which  they  had  them- 
selves to  i)ass,  a  long  line  of  soldiers  with  glistening  bayonets  and  bright 
guns.    These  were  part  of  the  foi-ce  which  Lyon,  on  marching  against  Jeffer- 
son City,  had  sent  under  General  Sweeny  and  Colonel  Sigel  to  the  south-west 
to  intercept  the  Governor's  retreat  toward  Arkansas.    Sigel,  in  executing 
this  plan,  had  first  attempted  to  intercept  Price.    Failing  in  that,  he  had 
now,  with  more  boldness  than  discretion,  thrown  himself,  with  about  1100 
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men  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  in  front  of  the  Governor,  hoping  either  to 
defeat  him  or  to  hold  him  in  check  till  Lyon  could  arrive  and  destroy 
him.  Halting  his  column  in  the  prairie,  and  deploying  his  armed  men 
(about  4000),  the  Governor  awaited  Sigel's  attack.  The  fight  (known  as  the 
battle  of  Carthage)  did  not  last  long,  for  Sigel  was  outnumbered  four  to  one, 
and  the  Missomians  quickly  put  him  to  flight.  He  retreated,  however,  in 
perfect  order,  carrying  oflf  almost  everything  that  he  had  brought  with  him. 
But  he  did  not  stop  running  till  he  had  made  forty  miles.  That  night  the 
State  troops  rested  in  Carthage.  The  next  day  they  resumed  their  southward 
inarch,  and  soon  met  Price  and  McCuUoch.  Price  now  assumed  command 
of  the  Missourians  and  led  them  to  Cowskin  Prairie,  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  State,  while  McCulloch  went  into  camp  near  Maysville  in 
Arkansas. 

Lyon  left  Boonville  in  pursuit  of  the  Governor,  on  the  3d  of  July,  with 
about  2350  men,  and  directed  his  course  toward  Clinton  in  Henry  coimty, 
where  he  had  ordered  Major  Stui-gis,  who  was  following  Rains  with  about 
2500  regulars  and  Kansas  troops,  to  unite  with  him.  The  two  columns  came 
together  near  Clinton  on  the  7th  of  July  and  pushed  on  after  the  Missourians. 
Lyon  did  not  learn  till  the  9th  that  they  had  defeated  Sigel  and  eflfected  a 
junction  with  McCulloch.  He  then  made  in  all  haste  for  Springfield,  fearing 
that  the  Confederates  would  attack  that  place.  Arriving  there  on  the  13th 
of  July,  he  made  it  his  headquarters. 

Lyon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Price  on  the  other  now  began  to  get  their 
armies  in  readiness  for  active  operations.  For  Lyon  this  was  a  simple  under- 
taking; for  Price  it  was  one  of  great  complexity  and  great  difficulty.    Of  the 
700O  or  8000  men  that  he  had,  only  a  few  had  been  organized  into  regiments. 
Several  thousand  of  them  had  no  arms  of  any  kind.     Tlie  rest  were  for  the 
most  part  armed  with  the  shot-guns  and  rifles  which  they  had  brought 
from  their  homes.    Of  powder  and  lead  they  had  an  abundance,  but  no  fixed 
ammunition  for  either  their  seven  pieces  of  artillery  or  for  their  small-arms. 
Tents  they  had  none,  nor  camp  equipage  of  any  kind.     There  were  no  quar- 
termasters' supplies,  nor  subsistence;  and  neither  the  quartennaster-general 
nor  the  chief  commissary  had  a  dollar  of  funds.     The  men  were  not  fighting 
for  pay,  they  wanted  none,  nor  did  they  get  any;  but  they  and  their  thou- 
sands of  horses  and  mules  had  to  be  fed.   For  their  animals  there  was  nothing 
but  the  grass  of  the  prairies,  and  for  themselves  nothing  but  a  scant  supply 
of  lean   beef  and  coarse   corn-meal.     There  were  enough  good  officers  to 
organize  and  command  the  men ;  but  it  would  have  puzzled  almost  any  one 
to  drill  a  company  of  raw  reci-uits,  armed,  some  with  shot-guns,  some  with 
rifles,  a  few  with  old-fashioned  flint-lock  muskets,  and  here  and  there  a  man 
with  a  percussion  musket.     No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  dearth  of 
material  for  the  Staff,  than  the  fact  that  I  was  myself  assigned  to  duty  by  Gen- 
eral Price  as  chief  of  ordnance  of  tlie  army,  thougli  I  told  him  at  the  time  that 
1  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  howitzer  and  a  siege-gun,  and  had 
never  seen  a  musket-cartridge  in  all  my  life ;  and  a  few  days  later  I  was 
assigned  to  the  still  more  important  position  of  acting  Adjutant-General  of 
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the  State  Gruard,  thougli  I  had  never  then  heard  of  a  "  mommg  repoi't,''  and 
did  not  know  the  right  of  a  company  from  its  left.  Had  Hardee  or  any  other 
West  Pointer  been  in  command,  he  would  have  kept  us  in  camp  six 
months,  drilling  and  disciplining  us,  getting  together  wagons  and  teams, 
tents  and  cartridge-boxes,  uniforms  and  haversacks,  quartermasters  and  red 
tape,  and  all  the  other  equipments  and  impedimenta  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  then  we  would  have  gone  into  winter  quarters ;  Lyon  would  have  had  his 
own  way  in  Missouri,  and  the  Federal  armies  that  were  sent  thither  to  whip 
us  would  have  been  sent  to  fight  in  Virginia  or  in  Tennessee  instead,  and 
the  Confederacy  might  have  been  vanquished  sooner  than  it  was.  But  Price 
had  us  all  ready  for  the  field  in  less  than  three  weeks.  We  had  no  tents,  it 
is  true,  but  tents  would  only  have  been  in  our  way ;  we  had  no  uniforms,  but 
a  bit  of  flannel  or  calico  fastened  to  the  shoulder  of  an  officer  designated  his 
rank  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes ;  the  ripening  corn-fields  were  our 
depots  of  suljsistence ;  the  prairies  furnished  forage,  and  the  people  in  defense 
of  whose  homes  we  were  eager  to  fight  gladly  gave  us  of  all  their  stores. 

McCuUoch,  one  of  the  bravest  of  men  and  best  of  scouts,  looking  at  us 
through  the  c^yes  of  the  young  army  officers  whom  Mr.  Davis  had  sent  to 
teach  him  how  to  organize,  equip,  and  fight  an  army  scientifically,  saw  in  the 
Missourians  nothing  but  a  half-armed  mob,  led  by  an  ignorant  old  militia 
general,  but  he  consented  to  go  with  Price  in  search  of  Lyon,  who  was  at 
Springfield  and  not  hard  to  find.  General  N.  B.  Pearce,  commanding  a 
brigade  of  Ai*kansas  State  troops,  agreed  to  go  along  with  them. 

flardee,  who  was  at  Pitman's  Ferry,  Arkansas,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  Missouri  line,  and  almost  as  near  to  Springfield  as  were  Price 
and  McCuUoch,  and  who  had  with  him  several  thousand  good  soldiers,  was 
begged  by  both  Price  and  McCuUoch  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  against 
Lyon,  but  he  replied  that  he  "  did  not  wish  to  march  to  their  assistance  with 
less  than  5000  men,  well  appointed,  and  a  full  complement  of  artiUery  " ! 

By  order  of  Greneral  Polk,  made  at  the  earnest  personal  soUcitation  of 
Governor  Jackson,  who  had  gone  to  Memphis  for  that  purpose.  General 
Pillow  moved  into  Missomi  from  Tennessee,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
occupied  New  Madrid  on  the  28th  of  July,  with  the  intent  to  unite  in  the 
effort  to  repossess  the  State. 

On  the  same  day,  Price,  McCuUoch,  and  Pearce,  relying  upon  the  cooper- 
ation of  both  Hardee  and  Pillow,  concentrated  their  forces  at  CassviUe, 
within  about  fifty  miles  of  Springfield.    There  Price  was  reenforced  hy 
General  McBride's  command,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  foot  and  three 
companies   of  mounted  men,   about  700  in  all.      They  had   come    from 
the  hill  country  Ijdng  to  the  south  and  south-east  of    Springfield^  and 
were  a  unique  body  of  soldiers.    Very  few  of  the  officers  had  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  military  principles  or  {practices,  and  only  the  most  superficial 
experience  in  company  tactics.    The  staff  was  composed  chiefly  of  country 
lawyers  who  took  the  ways  of  the  court-room  with  them  into  the  field. 
Colonels  could  not  driU  their  regiments,  nor  captains  their  companies;   a 
drum  and  a  fife — the  only  ones  in  the  entire  command — sounded  aU  the  callS| 
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and  companies  were  paraded  by  the  sergeant's  calling  out,  "  Oh,  yes !  Oh,  yes ! 
all  you  who  belong  to  Captain  Brown's  company  fall  in  here."     Officers  and 
men  messed  together,  and  all  approached  McBride  without  a  salute,  lounged 
aroiuid  his  quarters,  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  when   they  spoke 
to  him  called  him  "  Jedge."    Then*  only  arms  were  the  rifles  with  which  they 
hunted  the  squin'els  and  other  small  game  that  abounded  in  their  woods,  but 
these  they  knew  how  to  use.    A  powder-horn,  a  cap-pouch,  "  a  string  of 
patchin',"  and  a  hunter's  knife  completed  their  equipment.    I  doubt  whether 
among  them  all  there  was  a  man  that  had  ever  seen  a  piece  of  artillery.   But, 
for  all  this,  they  were  brave  and  intelligent.    Like  all  frontiersmen,  they  were 
shrewd,  quick-witted,  wary,  cunning,  and  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and  like 
all  backwoodsmen,  their  courage  was  serene,  steady,  unconscious.   While  there 
was  no  attempt  at  military  discipline,  and  no  pretense  of  it,  the  most  perfect 
order  was  maintained  by  McBride's  mere  force  of  character,  by  his  great  good 
sense,  and  by  the  kindness  with  which  he  exercised  his  patriarchal  authority. 
Leaving  Cassville  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  combined  Southern  armies,  nearly 
11,000  strong,  advanced  toward  Springfield.    On  the  way  they  encountered 
Lyon,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  them.    McCuUoch,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend the  Missourians  or  the  able  soldier  who  commanded  them,  refused  to 
attack  unless  Price  and  Pearce  would  confer  upon  him  the  chief  command. 
Price  had  been  a  brigadier-general  in  Mexico,  when  McCulloch  was  but  a  cap- 
tain of  scouts,  and  had  won  more  battles  there  than  McCulloch  had  ever  wit- 
nessed; he  was  now  a  major-general  with  more  than  5000  men,  and  McCulloch 
had  barely  3000;  and  in  intellect,  in  experience,  and  in  generalship  he  was 
worth  a  dozen  McCullochs;  nevertheless,  he  cheerfully  placed  himself  and 
his  army  under  the  Texan's  command.    The  order  to  advance  was  then  given. 
Lyon  had  been  encamped  six  miles  in  front  with  between  5000  and  6000  men. 
McCulloch  moved  at  midnight,  hoping  to  fall  upon  him  unexpectedly,  and  to 
defeat  him.    To  his  amazement  he  learned,  on  approaching  the  spot,  that 
Lyon  had  left  twenty  hours  before,  and  must  now  be  almost  in  sight  of 
Springfield.    The  Confederates  kept  on,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  went  into 
camp  on  Wilson's  Creek,  within  ten  miles  of  Springfield.     They  were  still 
lying  there  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  when  they  were  surprised 
and  suddenly  attacked  on  the  north  by  Lyon,  and  on  the  south  by  Sigel.  | 

Oue  of  the  stubbornest  and  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  now  took  place. 
Lyon's  main  attack  was  met  by  Price  with  about  3200  Missourians,  and 
Churchill's  regiment  and  WoodniflPs  battery,  both  from  Arkansas.  His  left 
was  met  and  driven  back  by  Mcintosh  with  a  part  of  McCulloch's  brigade 
(the  Third  Louisiana  and  Mcintosh's  regiment).  McCulloch  then  took  some 
companies  of  the  Third  Louisiana  and  parts  of  other  commands,  and  with  them 
attacked  and  routed  Sigel  (who  had  been  sent  to  attack  the  rear),  capturing 
five  of  his  guns.  This  done,  Pearce's  Arkansas  brigade,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  not  fired  a  gun,  was  sent  to  reenforce  Price.    Lyon,  seeing  that 

i  For  maps  and  more  specific  descriptions  of  see  the  papers  by  Generals  Pearce  and  Wherry, 
the  three  chief  engagements  of  this  "first  year,"  Colonel  Mulligan,  and  General  Sigel,  to  follow. — 
—Wilson's  Creek,  Lexington,  and  Pea  Ridge, —     Editors. 
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tho  supreme  inoment  had  come,  and  that  the  day  would  be  surely  lost  if  he 
did  not  overwhelm  Pi-ice  liefore  the  Arkansans  could  reenforce  him,  now 
brought  forward  every  availal)le  man,  and  was  putting  them  into  tho  fight, 
when  Ills  horse  was  killed,  and  himself  wounded  in  the  head.  Daze<l  by  the 
blow,  dazed  and  stunned,  his  heart  gave  way  for  a  moment  under  tlie  sudden 
shook,  but  quickly  ooming  to  liis  sensi^s  he  mounted  another  horse,  and, 
swingiiiji:  liis  liat  in  tho  air,  eaUi-d  on  his  men  to  follow.  Closing  around 
him  they  dashed  with  him  into  the  thi<'k  of  the  fight.  But  a  moment  later 
a  Imllet  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse  into  the  aims  of  his 
oi-dcfly,  and  in  an  instant  was  deaxl.  It  was  vain  that  the  Federals  tried  to 
prolong  the  battle.  Sturgis,  on  whom  the  eonmiand  devolved,  ordered  a 
i-etreat,  and  before  the  Confederates  knew  that  the  battle  was  ended  he 
was  a  mile  away,  having  withdrawn  his  men  unseen  through  tho  dense 
undergi'owth  of  the  woods  in  which  the  battle  mainly  was  fought.     In  the 
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iste  of  their  retreat,  the  Federals  left  Lyon's  dead  body  on  the  field.  I 
>livered  it  myself  an  hour  or  two  later  to  a  flag-of -truce  party  that  had  been 
nt  to  ask  for  it.  I  saw  it  again  the  next  day  in  Springfield,  where  it  had 
>en  again  abandoned  by  his  men.  [See  foot-note,  page  297.] 
Rarely  have  I  met  so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Lyon,  or  one  that  has 
terested  me  so  deeply.  Coming  to  St.  Louis  from  Kansas  on  the  6th  of 
abniary,  this  mere  captain  of  infantry,  this  little,  rough- visaged,  red-bearded, 
eather-beaten  Connecticut  captain,  by  his  intelligence,  his  ability,  his  energj^, 
id  his  zeal,  had  at  once  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  the  Union  men  of 
issouri,  and  had  made  himself  respected,  if  not  feared,  by  his  enemies.  In 
ss  than  five  months  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  Union  armies  in 
issouri,  had  dispersed  the  State  government,  had  driven  the  Grovemor  and 
s  adherents  into  the  extremest  corner  of  the  State,  had  almost  conquered 
.6  State,  and  would  have  completely  conquered  it  had  he  been  supported 
r  his  Government ;  and  now  he  had  given  his  life  willingly  for  the  Union 
hich  he  revered,  and  to  the  cause  of  Human  Freedom  to  which  he  was 
natically  devoted. 

The  Federal  force  in  the  battle  amounted  to  about  5400  officers  and  men. 
lie  Confederates  had  over  10,000  armed  men  on  the  ground,  but  3000  of 
em  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  fight.  The  Confederates  lost  279  killed 
id  951  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was  258  killed,  873  wounded,  and  186 
.ptured  or  missing. 

McCulloch  refused  to  pursue,  and  Price  resumed  command  of  the  Missouri 
Dops.  The  next  day  he  took  possession  of  Springfield,  and  sent  Rains  with 
mounted  force  to  clear  the  western  counties  of  the  State  of  the  marauding 
inds  that  had  come  into  them  from  Kansas.  On  the  25th  of  August  he 
oved  northward  with  his  army.  On  the  2d  of  September  he  met  a  part  of 
ane's  Kansas  Brigade  under  Colonel  Montgomery  on  the  banks  of  the  Big 
ry  Wood.  Montgomery  had  about  500  men  and  gave  battle,  but  was  forced 
» retreat  before  Price's  superior  force.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  trifling. 
Price  now  hastened  toward  Lexington,  joined  at  every  step  by  recruits, 
caching  the  city  on  the  12th  of  September  with  his  mounted  men,  he  drove 
Dlonel  Mulligan  within  his  intrenchments,  and  as  soon  as  his  main  body 
ime  up,  completed  the  investment  of  the  place.  On  the  20th  he  caused  a 
imber  of  hemp-bales  saturated  with  water  to  be  rolled  to  the  front  and 
)nverted  them  into  movable  breastworks,  behind  which  his  men  advanced 
aharmed  against  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mulligan  was  forced  to  surrender  the 
3xt  day.  Price's  loss  was  25  killed  and  72  wounded.  Fremont  reported  to 
le  War  Department  that  the  Union  loss  was  39  killed  and  120  wounded, 
he  Missourians  captured  about  3500  prisoners,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  two 
lortars,  3000  stand  of  small-arms,  a  large  number  of  sabers,  about  750 
Lorses,  many  sets  of  cavalry  equipments,  ammunition,  many  wagons  and 
^ams,  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  commissaiy  stores,  and  a  large  amount 
rf  other  property.  Price  also  recovered  $900,000  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy  from  the  Bank  at  Lexington,  and  restored  it  to  the  Bank.  His  force 
amounted  to  about  18,000  men.  Mulligan's  to  about  3600. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the  Qo* 
and  General  Price  sent  me  t«  Richmond,  after  the  capture  of  Lesingtoi 
special  eommissioner  to  explain  to  President  Davis  the  condition  of  afEi 
Missonri,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Confederate  I 
inasmuch  as  Missouri  had  not  seceded  nor  been  admitted  into  the  Confed 
By  their  direction  I  went  by  way  of 
McCulloch's  headquarters,  in  order 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  secure 
his  cooperation,  and  failing  in  that, 
to  get  from  him  certain  supplies 
which  General  Price  greatly  needed, 
particularly  caps  for  the  muskets 
which  we  had  captured  at  Lexing- 
ton. To  all  my  entreaties  McCuUoch 
replied  that  Price  had  gone  to  the 
Missouri  against  his  advice;  that  the 
movement  was  unwise  and  would  re- 
sult in  disaster,  and  that  he  would 
not  endanger  his  own  army  by  going 
to  his  assistance;  and  that  as  for 
musket-caps,  he  had  none  to  spare. 

General  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had 
assumed  command  of  the  Union  ar- 
mies  in  the  West  on  the  2oth  of  July, 
now  began  to  concentrate  his  forces  against  Price.  Sending  about 
men,  with  100  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  him  in  front,  and  others 
off  his  retreat,  he  took  the  field  himself.  His  plan  was  magnifieei 
capture  or  disperse  Price's  army;  march  to  Little  Rock  and  oecui 
place;  turn  the  Confederates  under  Polk,  Pillow,  Thompson,  and  Hardf 
compel  them  to  fall  back  southward ;  push  on  to  Memphis  with  his 
and  Foote's  flotilla ;  capture  that  city;  and  then  make  straight  for  New  O 

Price  left  Lexington  on  the  29th  of  September,  after  advising  his  un 
men  to  retura  to  their  homes,  and  to  wait  for  a  more  convenient  time  1 
Marching  as  rapidly  as  his  long  train  would  permit,  he  reached  the  Oa 
the  8th  of  October  with  about  7000  men.  To  cross  his  troops  and  trair 
that  difficult  river  on  a  single  flat-boat  was  a  tedious  operation,  but  Fi 
gave  him  all  the  time  that  he  needed,  and  he  got  them  safely  over. 

After  crossing  the  Osage,  Price  marched  quickly  to  Neosho,  whe 
General  Assembly  had  been  summoned  by  Governor  Jackson  to 
Fremont  continued  to  follow  till  the  2d  of  November,  when  he  was 
seded  by  Major-General  David  Hunter,  who  immediately  stopped  the  j 
and  turned  the  army  back  to  St.  Louis.  On  the  19th  of  November  ] 
General  Halleek  assumed  command  of  the  Federal  Department. 

When  I  returned  from  Richmond,  Price  had  gone  into  winter  quail 
the  Sac  River  near  Osceola.  Many  of  his  men  had  been  furloughed  i 
they  might  go  to  their  homes,  where  they  could  subsist  themselves  i 
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the  winter  and  provide  for  their  families.    McCnlloch's  brigade  was  on  the 

Arkansas  River,  and  Pearce's  had  been  disbanded.    Under  the  treaty  which 

liad  been  negotiated  at  Richmond,   the  enlistment  of  Missourians  in  the 

<^onfederate  army  was  at  once  begun  and  was   continued   at   Springfield, 

"wliither  Price  moved  his  army  just  before  Christmas.    Before  the  end  of 

J^anuary,  1862,  two  regiments  of  infantry  (Burbridge's  and  Rives's),  one  regi- 

^ment  of  cavalry  (Gates's),  and  two  batteries  (Wade's  and  Clark's)  had  been 

anustered  into  the  Confederate  service,  and  on  the  28th  I  started  to  Richmond 

l^o  deliver  the  muster-rolls  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  and  to  inform  the  President 

^«  to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  army  in  Missouri,  and  to  communi- 

<^ate  to  him  Price's  views  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  war  in  that  State. 

On  the  way  I  met  Major-General  Earl  Van  Dorn  at  Jacksonport  in  Arkansas. 
He  had  just  assumed  command  (January  29th)  of  the  District  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi,  constituting  a  part  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  extensive 
department.    He  was  a  dashing  soldier,  and  a  veiy  handsome  man,  and  his 
manners  were  graceful  and  fascinating.    He  was  slight  of  stature  and  his 
featnres  were  almost  too  delicately  refined  for  a  soldier,  but  this  defect,  if  it 
WBS  a  defect,  was  converted  into  a  charm  by  the  martial  aspect  of  his  mustache 
and  imperial,  and  by  an  exuberant  growth  of  brownish  hair.    Quitting  the 
TTnited  States  army  when  Mississippi  seceded,  he  fii-st  entered  her  service, 
and  was  afterward  appointed  to  that  of  the  Confederacy  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Texas.    Transferred  thence  to  Virginia  in  September,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  major-general  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     Johnston  ordered  him  to  Beau- 
regard, and  Beauregard  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  a  division,  October 
4th,  1861.    He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  District, 
January  10th,  1862.    We  Missourians  were  delighted ;  for  he  was  known  to  be 
a  fighting  man,  and  we  felt  sure  he  would  help  us  to  regain  our  State.    I 
explained  to  him  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Missouri,  and  General  Price's  views. 
Van  Dorn  had  already  decided  upon  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  in  execution 
of  it  ordered  General  Albert  Pike,  a  few  days  afterward,  to  Lawrence  county, 
Missouri,  with  a  mixed  command  of  whites  and  Indians  estimated  at  7000 
men ;  ordered  Mcintosh  to  report  to  Price  at  Springfield  with  McCuUoch's 
infantry;  ordered  McCulloch  to  Pocahontas  with  his  mounted  men;  and 
called  upon  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  to  send  reenforcements.    Hope- 
ftil  and  enthusiastic  by  nature,  he  beUeved  that  Price  would  have  15,000 
effective  men  at  Springfield  by  the  last  of  March,  and  himself  18,000  at  Poca- 
hontas, and  that  they  could  then  march  against  St.  Louis.     The  two  col- 
umns were  to  effect  a  junction  north  of  Ironton,  and,  moving  thence  rapidly 
without  tents  or  baggage,  take  the  city  by  assault.    Possession  of  the  city 
Would  give  him  possession  of  the  State,  and  the  enemy  would  supply  the 
arms  for  the  thousands  of  volunteers  that  would  flock  to  his  standard. 

From  this  day-dream  he  was  iTidely  awakened  a  few  days  later  by  news 
that  Price  had  been  driven  from  Springfield  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  was 
^otly  pursued  by  a  Federal  army  which  Halleck  had  sent  against  him  under 
Cteneral  S.  R.  Curtis.  With  this  army  was  Captain  P.  H.  Sheridan,  doing  duty 
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as  quartermaster.  Price  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Arkansas,  and 
February  21st  was  within  thirty  miles  of  Van  Buren,  near  which  place  waa 
McCulloch. 

On  learning  all  this  Van  Dom  hastened  to  Van  Buren  and  thence  to 
Price's  headquarters,  which  he  reached  on  the  1st  of  March.  After  a  hurried 
consultation  with  Price  and  McCulloch,  he  decided  to  instantly  attack  Curtis, 
who  had  taken  a  strong  position  among  the  mountains  near  Bentonville.  He 
moved  on  the  4tb  of  March  with  about  16,000  men,  of  whom  6800  were 
Missouriaiis  under  Price,  and  the  rest  Confederates  under  McCulloch  and 
Pike.  When  almost  within  reach  of  Curtis  (who  reported  his  own  Btrength  at 
10,500  infantry  and  cavalry  and  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery)  Van  Dora 
unwisely  divided  his  anny,  and  leaWng  McCulloch  with  his  own  command 
and  Pike's  to  attack  Curtis  in  front,  himself  made  with  Price  and  the  Mis- 
sourians  a  long  circuit  to  the  rear  of  Curtis,  and  out  of  commmiication  with 
McCulloch.  Both  columns  attacked  about  the  same  time  on  the  7th.  Pricft 
was  completely  successful  and  carried  everything  before  him,  taking  during 
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le  afternoon  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  about  200  prisoners,  and  at  night 
ivouacked  near  Elkhorn  Tavern.  But  morning  revealed  the  enemy  in  a  new 
ad  strong  position,  their  forces  united  and  offering  battle.  The  Confederates 
)on  learned  that  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  had  been  killed  the  day  before 
tid  their  force  routed  and  dispersed.  The  battle  was  renewed  nevertheless, 
ad  the  Missourians  fought  desperately  and  were  still  holding  their  ground 
hen  about  10  o'clock  Van  Dom  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  army  leaving 
[issouri  to  her  fate  began  to  faU  back  toward  Van  Buren. 
In  this  battle,  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  at  other 
mes  the  battle  of  Elkhorn,  the  Federal  general  reported  his  losses  at  203 
illed,  980  wounded,  and  201  missing.  Van  Dorn's  were  probably  greater, 
ad  he  lost  heavily  in  good  officers.  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  were  killed ; 
eneral  Price  was  again  wounded  and  narrowly  escaped  death;  General 
i.  Y.  Slack,  whom  his  men  idolized  and  whom  the  whole  aimy  held  in  honor, 
as  fatally  wounded;  and  Colonel  B.  A.  Rives,  one  of  the  knightliest  of  sol- 
iers  and  bravest  of  gentlemen,  and  ChurchiU  Clark,  a  heroic  boy,  were  killed. 
Halleck,  who  had  determined  to  make  the  Tennessee  "  the  great  strategic 
ne  of  the  Western  campaign,"  now  began  to  concentrate  all  of  his  forces  on 
lat  river  and  the  Mississippi,  in  order  "to  fight  a  great  battle  on  the 
'ennessee,"  one  which  would  "  settle  the  campaign  in  the  West.''  He  con- 
equently  ordered  Curtis  not  to  advance  any  farther  into  Arkansas;  and 
ent  out  of  Missouri  all  the  troops  that  could  be  safely  taken  thence,  some 
>i  them  to  Pope  on  the  Mississippi,  and  others  to  Grant  on  the  Tennessee. 

The  concentration  of  Federal  armies  on  the  Mississippi  portended  such 
langer  to  Beauregard,  who  had  lately  assumed  command  of  the  defenses 
of  that  river,  that  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  ordered  Van  Dorn  to  move 
his  army  to  within  supporting  distance  of  Beauregard.  This  Van  Dorn  began 
to  do  on  the  17th  of  March,  on  which  day  he  wrote  to  General  Johnston  that 
he  would  soon  "  relieve  Beauregard  by  giving  battle  to  the  enemy  near  New 
Madrid,''  or,  by  marching  "boldly  and  rapidly  toward  St.  Louis,  between 
fronton  and  the  enemy's  grand  depot  at  Rolla." 

While  he  was  executing  this  plan,  and  while  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
that  had  survived  Elkhorn  was  on  the  march  across  the  mountains  of  North 
Arkansas  toward  Jacksonport,  Van  Dorn  was  suddenly  ordered  by  General 
Johnston  on  the  23d  of  March  to  move  his  entire  command  by  "  the  best  and 
most  exi)editious  route  "  to  Memphis.  His  forces,  to  which  he  had  given  the 
name  of  "the  Army  of  the  West,"  were  accordingly  concentrated  in  all  haste 
at  Des  Arc,  on  the  White  River,  whence  they  were  to  take  boats  for  Memphis. 
The  first  division  of  this  army,  to  the  command  of  which  General  Price 
had  been  assigned,  was  the  first  to  move.  Little's  Missouri  Brigade  embark- 
ing on  the  8th  of  April  for  Memphis,  just  as  Pope  was  taking  possession 
of  Island  No.  10,  and  Beauregard  was  leading  Johnston's  army  back  to 
Corinth  from  the  fateful  field  of  Shiloh. 
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nV  JOHN  C.  FRfiMOST,  MAJOK-GENEBAL,  V.  R.  A. 

AT  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  iu  the  spring  of  '61,  being  then  in  England,  I 
-ii-  offered  my  services  to  the  Government,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
four  major-generals  of  the  regular  army.  General  MeClellan  and  myself  were 
commissioned  of  even  date,  ranking  next  after  General  Scott.  On  my  arrival 
I  reported  to  the  President,  using  a  few  days  to  arrange  in  some  order  the 
business  which  had  carried  me  abroad.  There  was  great  confusion  and  indeci- 
sion in  affairs,  and  the  people  in  power  were  slow  to  realize  the  actuality  of 
war ;  it  was  long  before  they  realized  its  magnitude.  Several  commands  in  the 
East  were  suggested  to  me,  but  I  preferred  the  West,  which  I  knew,  and  I  held 
the  opinion  that  the  possession  of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
river  would  control  the  result  of  the  war.  Who  held  the  Mississippi  would 
hold  the  country  by  the  heart. 

A  comttiand  was  agreed  upon  between  President  Lincoln,  Montgomery 
Blair,   his  Postmaster-General,  who  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
myself,  of  which  the  great  object  was  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Necessary  to  this  was  first  the  firm  possession  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  freed 
and  protected  from  the  secession  forces  within  and  around  it.     In  pursuane» 
of  this  plan  "The  Western  Department"  was  created,  comprehending,  witl*- 
Illinois,  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Boclr^ 
Mountains,  including  New  Mexico.    For  reasons  not  wholly  military,  th^ 
President  reserved  the  State  of  Kentucky,  but  assiored  me  that  so  soon  as  C 
had  succeeded  in  raising  and  organizing  an  army  for  the  descent  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  he  would  extend  my  command  over  that  State  and  the  lett-- 
bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  President  had  gone  carefully  over  with  me  the  subject  of  my  intended 
campaign,  and  this  with  the  single  desire  to  find  out  what  was  best  to  do  and.' 
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low  to  do  it.  This  he  did  in  the  unpretending  and  kindly  manner  which 
nvited  suggestion,  and  which  with  him  was  characteristic.  When  I  took 
eave  of  him  he  accompanied  me  down  the  stairs,  coming  out  to  the  steps  of 
he  portico.  I  asked  him  then  if  there  was  anything  further  in  the  way 
tf  instruction  that  he  wished  to  say  to  me.  "  No,"  he  answered.  "  I  have 
fiven  you  carte  blanche.  You  must  use  your  own  judgment  a,nd  do  the 
)est  you  can.    I  doubt  if  the  states  will  ever  come  back." 

Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  then  in  Washington,  infoimed  me  fully  of  the 
marmed  and  unprepared  condition  of  the  West.  I  immediately  began  a 
learch  for  arms  at  Washington,  and  out  of  those  at  hand  was  able  to  obtain 
in  order  for  only  seven  thousand  stand. 

AiTiving  at  New  York,  I  found  that  the  order  for  the  seven  thousand 
tend  of  anns  had  been  countermanded.  Upon  my  complaint  to  Washing- 
on,  and  through  the  personal  interposition  of  the  President,  Major  Peter 
7.  Hagner  was  sent  to  aid  me  in  procuring  what  I  judged  immediately 
lecessary  for  my  department.  With  him  I  arranged  for  gathering  from 
rarious  arsenals  and  forwarding  to  St.  Louis  arms  and  equipments  for 
!3,000  men.  This  detained  me  some  weeks  in  New  York.  Before  leaving, 
!  telegraphed  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  to  ask  if  he  had  any  instructions 
0  give  me.    He  replied  that  he  had  none. 

At  Philadelphia  we  heard  the  news  of  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run.  On 
he  25th  of  July  I  reached  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  start  I  found  myself  in  an 
nemy's  country,  the  enemy's  flag  displayed  from  houses  and  recruiting 
ffices.  St.  Louis  was  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
ynri  was  in  active  rebellion  against  the  national  authority.  The  Bull  Run 
efeat  had  been  a  damaging  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Union. 

In  this  condensed  sketch  I  can  give  only  the  strong  outline  of  the  threaten- 
ig  situation  I  found,  and,  in  part,  the  chief  measures  I  adopted  to  convert 
or  defensive  position  into  one  that  was  vigorously  offensive^  going  into  detail 
nly  enough  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  me. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  situation  here  and  that  at  Wash- 
igton.  The  anny  of  the  East  was  organized  under  the  eye3  of  the  President 
nd  Congress ;  in  the  midst  of  loyal  surroundings  and  loyal  advisers  where 
lere  was  no  need  to  go  outside  of  prescribed  military  usage,  or  to  assume 
ssponsibilities.  But  in  Missouri  all  operations  had  to  be  initiated  in  the 
lidst  of  upturned  and  revolutionary  conditions  and  a  rebellious  people, 
rhere  all  laws  were  set  at  defiance.  In  addition  to  the  bodies  of  armed  men 
bat  swarmed  over  the  State,  a  Confederate  force  of  nearly  50,000  men  was 
Iready  on  the  Southern  frontier:  Pillow,  with  12,000,  advancing  upon 
Jairo ;  Thompson,  with  5000,  upon  Girardeau ;  Hardee,  with  5000,  upon  Iron- 
on  ;  and  Price,  with  an  estimated  force  of  25,000,  upon  Lyon,  at  Springfield. 
Cheir  movement  was  intended  to  overrun  Missouri,  and,  supported  by  a 
friendly  population  of  over  a  million,  to  seize  upon  St.  Louis  and  make  that 
city  a  center  of  operations  for  the  invasion  of  the  loyal  States. 

To  meet  this  advancing  force  I  had  23,000  men  of  aU  arms.  Of  this  only 
some  15,000  were  available,  the  remainder  being  three-months  men  whose 
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term  of  service  was  expiring.  General  John  Pope  was  fully  occupied  in  North 
Missouii  with  nearly  all  my  disposable  force,  which  was  required  to  hold  in 
check  rebellion  in  that  quarter.  For  the  defense  of  Cairo  B.  M.  Prentiss  had 
8  regiments,  but  6  were  three-months  men,  at  the  end  of  their  term,  unpaid^ 
and  unwilling  to  reenlist.  At  Springfield  General  Lyon  had  about  6000 
men,  unpaid  and  badly  fed,  and  in  need  of  clothing.  In  this  condition  he 
was  in  hom-ly  expectation  of  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  was  advanc- 
ing in  thi'ee  times  his  nominal  strength. 

This  was  the  situation  to  be  met  at  the  outset.  The  arms  and  equipments 
for  23,000  men  which  I  had  gathered  at  New  York  I  now  found  had  been 
diverted  from  my  department  and  sent  to  Virginia.  I  had  no  money  and 
the  Government  no  credit ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  want  of  arms. 
There  was  no  want  of  men.  The  loyal  population  of  the  North-western 
States  flocked  to  the  Union  standard ;  the  German  population  with  a  noble 
unanimity. 

Having  these  conditions  to  face,  on  the  26th  of  July  I  telegraphed  my  needs 
to  Montgomery  Blair,  whom  I  had  known  intimately.  In  reply  he  telegraphed, 
"  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  any  attention  to  Missouri  or  Western  matters 
from  tlie  authorities  here.    You  wiU  have  to  do  the  best  you  can  and  take 
all  needful  responsibility  to  defend  and  protect  the  people  over  whom  you 
are  specially  set."    Two  days  afterward  Secretary  Seward  telegraphed  to  ask 
what  disposition  I  had  made  of  the  aims  I  had  purchased  in  Europe,  asking 
for  an  invoice.    I  telegraphed  him  that  I  needed  to  use  these  arms  for  my 
department,  that  I  had  absolutely  no  arms,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  State 
was  critical.    On  the  30th  I  sent  to  the  President,  as  had  been  arranged,  an 
unofficial  letter  setting  forth  the  condition  of  my  command.    I  informed  him 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Louis  had  $300,000  entii-ely 
unappropriated,  but  had  refused  my  request  for  $100,000  to  be  delivered  to 
my  paymaster-general.    I  said  to  him  that  there  were  three  courses  open  to 
me  :  "Fh'st,  to  let  the  enemy  possess  himself  of  some  of  the  strongest  points 
in  the  State  and  threaten  St.  Louis,  which  is  insurrectionary ;  second,  to  force 
a  loan  from  the  secession  banks  here ;  third,  to  use  the  money  belonging  to 
the  Government  which  is  in  the  treasury.   .   .   .   This  morning  I  will  ordei* 
the  ti-easurer  to  deliver  the  money  in  his  possession  to  General  Andrews  and 
will  send  a  force  to  the  treasury  to  take  the  money,  and  will  diriBct  sucti 
payments  as  the  exigency  requires.    I  will  hazard  everything  for  the  defense 
of  the  department  you  have  confided  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  you  for  support.*^ 
To  the  propositions  of  this  letter  the  President  gave  the  tacit  approval  of  not 
replying,  and  I  acted  upon  it. 

I  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  situation  of  Lyon  at  Springfield  was  critical,  and 
the  small  disintegi-ating  garrison  at  Cairo  was  hourly  exposed  to  assault  by 
an  overpowering  force.  Among  the  various  points  threatened,  Cairo  was  the 
key  to  the  success  of  my  operations.  The  waterways  and  the  district  around 
Cairo  were  of  first  importance.  Upon  the  possession  of  this  district  depended 
the  descent  and  control  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  the  Union  armies,  or 
the  inroad  by  the  Confederate  forces  into  the  loyal  States. 
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I  now  sent  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  a  capable  en- 
gineer officer  possessed  of  the 
necessary  military  knowledge, 
with  instructions  to  go  into 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  observe  the  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy,  ascertain 
his  strength  and  probable 
plans,  and  make  rough  maps 
of  important  localities  occu- 
pied by  troops  or  likely  to  be. 
Five  days  after  my  arrival, 
hearing  that  Pillow  was  mov- 
ing upon  Cairo,  I  left  St. 
Louis  for  that  place,  with  all 
my  available  force,  3800  men. 
I  distributed  my  command 
over  a  transport  fleet  of  eight 
large  steamboats,  in  order  to 
create  in  the  enemy  an  im- 
pression of  greater  strength 
than  I  possessed.  I  found  the 
garrison  demoralized.  From 
the  chief  of  artillery  I  learned 
there  were  only  about  six  hundred  effective  men  under  anns.  These  troops 
had  enlisted  for  three  months,  which  had  now  expired.  They  had  not  been 
paid,  and  there  was  much  sickness  among  them.  The  reenforcement  I 
brought,  and  such  assurances  as  I  was  able  to  give,  restored  confidence ;  and 
I  prevailed  on  one  of  the  garrison  regiments  to  remain. 

Cairo  was  the  most  unhealthy  post  within  my  command.  Fever  and  dysen- 
tery were  prevailing.  The  roomy,  shaded  decks  and  convenient  cabins  of  the 
large  steamboats  which  brought  the  reenforcements,  and  the  breeze  from  the 
-water  blowing  through  them,  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  steaming  heat 
of  the  low,  moist  grounds  of  Cairo.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  floating  hospi- 
tals. Before  the  sun  went  down  the  greater  number  of  the  sick  were  carried  to 
one  of  the  roomiest  boats,  thus  securing  good  ventilation  and  perfect  drainage. 
The  sudden  relief  of  Cairo  and  the  exaggerated  form  in  which  the  news  of 
it  reached  Pillow  had  the  intended  effect.  He  abandoned  his  proposed  attack, 
and  gave  time  to  put  it  effectually  beyond  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  eventually 
to  secure  a  firm  hold  on  the  whole  of  that  important  district. 

Having  secured  the  initial  point  in  my  campaign,  I  returned  to  St.  Louis  on 
Ai^nst  4th.  Meantime  I  had  ordered  Stevenson's  7th  Missouri  regiment 
from  Boonville,  and  Montgomery's  Kansas  regiment  near  Leavenworth,  to 
the  support  of  Lyon  at  Springfield.  Amidst  incessant  and  conflicting 
demands,  my  immediate  care  was  to  provide  aid  for  him. 
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Grovemor  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  answering  my  urgent  request  for 
troops,  telegraphed  that  if  leave  were  granted  from  Washington  he  would  send 
five  regiments  made  up  of  river  boatmen,  well  adapted  for  the  Mississippi 
expedition.  In  answer  to  my  request  they  were  ordered  to  me.  But  the 
order  was  changed,  and  instead  of  joining  me  they  were  sent  to  General 
Robert  Anderson,  then  in  command  at  Louisville.  The  same  day  I  asked 
Senator  Latham,  at  Washington,  to  aid  my  application  for  three  thousand 
men  from  California,  to  be  placed  at  El  Paso,  to  operate  against  Texas  troops 
moving  into  Ai'kansas.  On  the  5th  Marsh  reported  from  Girardeau  that  the 
enemy  was  close  upon  him,  5000  strong,  and  would  attack  him  before  morning. 
At  midnight  a  heavy  battery  of  6  twenty-four-pounders  and  1000  men  were 
embarked  to  his  aid  under  experienced  officers,  and  Prentiss  further  reenf orced 
him  from  below  the  same  morning. 

On  the  6th  General  Scott  telegraphed  me  that  he  had  ordered  aU  the 
troops  out  of  New  Mexico,  and  directed  me  to  confer  immediately  with  the 
governor  of  Kansas,  and  arrange  for  the  safety  of  New  Mexico,  sending  two 
regiments  ''  without  delay,"  as  the  first  detachment  would  leave  on  the  15th. 

On  the  9th  I  informed  the  Government  that  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
troops  were  going  out  of  service,  while  the  new  levies,  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  military  training,  would  be  unmanageable  before  an 
enemy.  Therefore,  I  asked  authority  from  the  President  to  collect  through- 
out the  states  educated  officers  who  had  seen  service.  With  them  I  could 
make  a  framework  on  which  to  organize  an  anny.  My  request  was  granted, 
and  I  acted  upon  it  at  once. 

On  the  10th  Prentiss  repoi^ted  from  Cairo  that  the  enemy  were  again  con- 
centrating and  intrenching  at  New  Madrid  about  ten  thousand  strong. 

Before  my  arrival  at  St.  Louis  General  Lyon  had  borne  a  decisive  and 
important  part  in  Missouri.  Together  with  Francis  P.  Blair,  the  younger,  he 
had  saved  Missouri  from  secession.  For  this  reason  I  had  left  his  movements- 
to  his  own  discretion,  but  had  myself  made  every  possible  effort  to  reenforc^ 
him.  The  defeat  at  Bull  Run  had  made  a  change  in  affairs  from  that  whick 
was  existing  when  General  Lyon  left  Boonville  for  Springfield  on  the  5th  of^ 
July.  To  any  other  officer  in  his  actual  situation,  I  should  have  issued  per- 
emptory orders  to  fall  back  upon  the  railroad  at  RoUa. 

On  the  6th  I  had  sent  an  officer  by  special  engine  to  Rolla,  with  dispatches 
for  Lyon,  and  for  news  of  him.  In  his  letter  of  August  9th,  the  day  before 
the  battle,  Lyon  states,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  6th,  that  he  was  unable  to 
determine  whether  he  could  maintain  his  ground  or  would  have  to  retire.  At 
a  council  of  war  a  fortnight  before  the  battle,  the  opinion  of  his  officers  was 
unanimous  for  retreating  upon  Rolla. 

On  the  13th  news  reached  me  of  the  battle  fought  at  Wilson's  Creek  on 
the  10th  between  about  6000  Union  troops,  under  Lyon,  and  a  greatly  superior 
force  under  Price  and  McCulloch.  I  was  informed  that  General  Lyon  had  been 
killed,  and  that  the  Union  troops  under  Sigel  were  retreating  unmolested  upon 
Rolla.  In  telegi'aphing  a  report  of  the  battle  to  Washington,  I  informed  the 
Department  of  the  need  of  some  organized  force  to  repel  the  enemy,  reported 
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to  be  advancing  on  other  points  in  considerable  strength.  I  again  asked  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  Groesbeck's  39th  Ohio  regiment,  and  to  order  from 
the  governors  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  their  disposable  force. 
I  informed  him  that  we  were  badly  in  want  of  field  artillery  and  that  few 
small-aims  had  amved.    I  also  asked  the  President  to  read  my  dispatches. 

Dissensions  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  prevented  them  from  using  their 
success,  and  I  made  and  pushed  foi-ward  as  rapidly  as  possible  dispositions 
for  the  defense  of  the  city  and  State.  I  reenforced  RoUa,  which  was  the 
receiving-place  for  troops  destined  for  the  South-west.  The  plan  of  defense 
adopted  was  to  fortify  Girardeau  and  the  tennini  of  the  railroads  at  Iron- 
ton,  RoUa,  and  Jefferson  City,  with  St.  Louis  as  a  base ;  holding  these  places 
with  sufficient  garrisons  and  leaving  the  ai-my  free  for  operations  in  the  field. 
These  points  I  connected  by  telegraph  lines  centering  at  headquarters.  St. 
Louis  was  the  base  and  center  of  operations  and  depot  of  reserves.  Six 
thousand  men,  working  night  and  day,  were  employed  upon  the  fortifications, 
which  commanded  the  city  itself,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  upon  a 
line  of  about  ten  miles.  All  the  railroads  entering  the  city  I  connected  at 
one  depot,  more  cars  were  added,  and  on  twenty-four  hours'  notice  10,000 
men  could  have  been  moved  upon  them  from  any  one  point  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  State. 

The  officer  who  had  been  sent  within  the  Confederate  lines  had  retm'ned, 
bringing  important  information  concerning  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
together  with  the  rough  maps  required,  indicating,  among  other  points,  the 
positions  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  then  in  course  of  construction.  I 
sent  him  back  immediately  to  make  examinations  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland with  reference  to  the  use  of  those  rivers  by  gun-boats,  and  also,  to 
watch  the  enemy's  moves  toward  the  Cairo  district. 

In  answer  to  my  appeal  to  the  loyal  governors  for  troops,  regiment  after ' 
regiment  arrived  at  St.  Louis  from  the  whole  North-west,  but  they  were 
entirely  without  tents  or  camp  equipage.  The  chief  quartermaster  of  my 
department  was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army.  Major  McKinstry,  experienced, 
able,  and  energetic.  But  there  were  no  supplies  on  hand,  of  any  kind,  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  troops  arriving  without  notice,  and  entirely  unpro- 
vided. In  this  exigency  he  made  requisition  on  the  head  of  his  department 
in  Washington,  but  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  department  could  not 
meet  the  requisitions  that  were  being  made  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
that  the  preservation  of  the  capital  was  deemed  of  more  importance  than  the 
State  of  Missouri ;  that  their  entire  time  and  attention  was  devoted  to  meet- 
ing requisitions  made  upon  them ;  that  General  Fremont  had  full  power, 
and  that  he,  as  Fremont's  chief  quartermaster,  must  use  his  own  judgment 
and  do  the  best  he  could  toward  meeting  the  wants  of  the  department. 

In  July,  at  Washington,  the  subject  of  mortar-boats  for  the  Mississippi 
expedition  had  been  discussed  between  General  M.  C.  Meigs,  Gustavus  V. 
Fox,  afterward  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  myself,  and  had 
been  referred  to  me  for  decision,  as  having  in  charge  military  operations 
on  the  Mississippi.     On   the  31st  of  July  the  Secretary  of  War  directed 
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that  the  16  nine-inch  guns  made 
at  Pittsburg  for  the  navy  should 
be  forwarded  to  me  with  the  great- 
est dispatch,  and  that  30  thii-teen- 
inch  mortal's  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  and  forwarded  to  rae,  to- 
gether with  sliolls  for  both  guns 
and  mortars.  On  the  24th  of 
August  I  directed  the  constniction 
of  38  mortar-boats,  and  later  of  8 
steam-tugs  to  move  them,  and  the 
pui'chase  and  alteration  into  gun- 
boats of  two  strongly"  built  rivor 
vessels, — the  Keic  Era,  a  large 
ferry-boat,  and  the  Submarine,  a 
powerful  siiag->>oat ;  they  were  re- 
named J'Jsscx  and  Benton.  At  my 
suggestion  and  order,  the  sides  of 
all  these  vessels  were  to  be  clad 
with  iron.  On  the  3d  of  September 
General  Meigs  advised  me  to  order 
from  Pittsbiu-g  fifteen-inch  guns 
for  my  gun-boats,  as  "  able  to  empty 
any  battery  the  enemy  could  make." 
Work  on  these  gun-boats  was  driv- 
en Jorward  night  and  day.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  fortifications,  the 
Vork  was  carried  on  by  torchlight. 

August  25th  an  expedition  was 
ordered  under  Colonel  G.  "Waagner 
with  one  regiment,  accompanied 
by  Commander  John  Rodgers  with 
two  gun-boats,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  fortifications  that  were  being  con- 
etmcted  at  Belmont.     [See  map,  page  263.] 

August  28th  I  assigned  Brigadier-General  U.  8.  Grant  to  the  command  of 
South-east  Missom-i,  with  headquarters  at  Cairo.  He  was  fully  instructed 
concerning  the  actual  and  intended  movements  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
more  immediate  movements  upon  the  Kentucky  shore,  together  with  the 
intention  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers.  In  his 
written  instructions  General  Grant  was  directed  to  act  in  concert  with  Com- 
mander Eodgers  and  Colonel  Waagner,  and  to  take  possession  of  points 
threatened  by  the  Confederates  on  the  Missouri  and  Kentucky  shores. 

August  31st  Captain  Neustadter  was  ordered  to  Cairo,  to  select  a  site  opposite 
Paducah  for  a  battery  to  eormnand  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

September  4th  I  sent  heavy  guns  and  an  artillery  officer  to  Cairo,  where 
General  Grant  had  just  arrived  from  Girardeau.  I  telegraphed  the  President 
informing  him  that  the  enemy  was  beginning  to  occupy,  on  the  Kentucky 
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shore,  every  good  point  between  Padueah  and  Hickman,  and  that  Paducah 
should  be  occupied  by  us.  I  asked  him  now  to  include  Kentucky  in  my 
command. 

September  5th  I  sent  to  General  Grant  a  letter  of  instruction,  in  which  I 
required  him  to  push  forward  with  the  utmost  speed  aU  work  on  the  point 
selected  on  the  Kentucky  shore  ten  miles  from  Paducah,  to  be  called  Fort 
Holt.  In  this  letter  I  directed  him  to  take  possession  of  Paducah  if  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  do  so ;  but  if  not,  then  to  plant  a  battery  opposite  Paducah 
on  the  Hlinois  side  to  command  the  Ohio  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tennes- 
see. On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  sent  to  General  Grant, 
the  oflficer  who  had  been  sent  by  me  within  the  Confederate  lines  reached 
Cairo  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis  to  let  me  know  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
on  Paducah.  He  judged  it  right  to  inform  General  Grant,  urging  him  to  take 
Paducah  without  delay.  General  Grant  decided  to  do  so,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  ingtmctions  of  the  28th  immediately  moved  on  Paducah  with  an 
adequate  force  and  two  gun-boats.  He  reached  the  town  on  the  morning  of 
the  GQip  having  only  about  six  hours'  advance  of  the  enemy.  Taking  undis- 
puted poBsession,  he  returned  to  Cairo  the  same  day. 

In  answer  to  my  persistent  application  for  Colonel  C.  F.  Smith  he  was 
oidared  to  join  me,  having  meantime  been  made  by  the  President  a  brigadier- 
gaoBoH  at  my  special  request.  I  at  once  sent  him  forward  to  the  command  I 
had  desigiied  for  him, — Paducah  and  the  Kentucky  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
E& letter  of  instructions  made  known  to  him  all  the  previous  measures  taken 
ta  hold  the  Kentucky  shore  and  the  mouths  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land. The  execution  of  this  part  of  my  plans  broke  in  upon  the  Confederate 
^OM,  drove  them  back,  and  dispersed  their  combinations  for  transferring  the 
war  to  the  loyal  States. 

I  now  on  the  8th  of  September  wrote  to  the  President,  giving  him  in  the 
{oDowing  extract  the  general  features  of  my  plan  of  campaign  : 

....     "As  the  rebel  forces  outnumber  ours,  and  the  counties  of   Kentucky  between 

the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers,  as  well  as  those  along  the  latter  and  the  Cumberland, 

are  strongly  secessionist,  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the 

loyal  Union  forces  under  Generals  Anderson  and  Nelson,  as  well  as  of  those  already  encamped 

opposite  Louisville,  under  Colonel  Rousseau.     I  have  reenforced,  yesterday,  Paducah  with  two 

regiments,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  position  with  men  and  artillery.     As  soon  as 

General  Smith,  who  commands  there,  is  reenforced  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  spread  his 

forces,  he  will  have  to  take  and  hold  Mayfield  and  Lovelaceville,  to  be  in  the  rear  and  flank  of 

Cohimbus,  and  to  occupy  Smithland,  controlling  in  this  way  the  mouths  of  both  the  Tennessee 

J^d  the  Cumberland  rivers.     At  the  same  time  Colonel  Rousseau  should  bring  his  force,  in- 

^^reased  if  possible,  by  two  Ohio  regiments,  in  boats  to  Henderson,  and,  taking  the  Henderson 

^^  Na^ville  railroad,  occupy  Hopldnsville ;  while  General  Nelson  should  go  with  a  force  of 

five  thousand  by  railroad  to  Louis\'ille,  and  from  there  to  Bowling  Green.    As  the  population  in 

*U  the  counties  through  which  the  above  railroads  pass  are  loyal,  this  movement  could  be  made 

^thout  delay  or  molestation  to  the  troops.     Meanwhile  General  Grant  would  take  possession 

of  the  entire  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad,  Piketon,  New  Madrid,  and  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi 

opposite  Hickman  and  Columbus.    The  foregoing  disposition  having  been  effected,  a  combined 

attack  will  be  made  upon  Columbus,  and,  if  successful  in  that,  upon  Hickman,  while  Rousseau 

*Dd  Nelson  wiH  move  in  concert  by  railroad  to  NashviUe,  Tenn.,  occupying  the  State  capital, 

*^d,  with  an  adequate  force.  New  Providence.    The  conclusion  of  this  movement  would  be  a 

^^'"^^©d  advance  toward  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad.^ 
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Meantime  the  untoward  and  obstructing  conduct  of  the  people  of  MiBSonri 
had  decided  me  to  assert  the  power  of  the  Government.  Accordingly,  on 
the  30th  of  August,  I  issued  a  proclamation  affixing  penalties  to  rebellion 
and  extending  martial  law  over  the  State  of  Missouri.  By  this  proclamation 
the  property  of  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  was  held  to 
be  confiscated,  and  their  slaves  were  declared  free.  As  a  war  measure  this, 
in  my  opinion,  was  equal  to  winning  a 
deciding  battle.  The  President  disap- 
proved  it,  as  likely  to  lose  us  Kentucky, 
the  loyalty  of  which  was  so  strained  and 
the  temper  of  which  was  so  doubtful, 
tliat  he  had  agreed  to  the  neutral  atti- 
tude Kentucky  demanded.  He  desired 
me  to  withdraw  it  as  of  my  own  motion. 
Unwilhug  to  put  myself  in  this  position, 
I  asked  him  to  order  it  withdrawn,  which 
he  did.  Shortly  following  upon  this  act,  I 
was  in  many  ways  ma{le  to  feel  the  with- 
drawal from  me  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  Administration,  but,  ac- 
ceding to  strong  representations  from 
leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  I  did  not 
resign  my  command. 

I  had  already  been  brought  into  col- 
lision with  the  intrigues  of  men  who  were 
in  confidential  relations  with  the  President,  and  the  occasion  was  promptly 
seized  by  them  to  urge  misrepresentations  which  were  readily  accepted 
as  reasons  for  my  removal.  The  visits  of  high  officers  charged  with  inquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  my  department,  and  the  simultaneous  and  sustained 
attacks  of  leading  jounials,  accumulated  obstnietions  and  weakened  my 
authority.  In  fact,  my  command  at  the  end  of  August  had  virtually 
existed  little  over  a  month;  but  the  measures  which  I  had  initiated  had 
already  taken  enduring  shajie,  and  eventually  woi'ked  their  intended  result 

The  inadequate  space  to  which  I  am  restricted  compels  me  to  pass  over 
here  the  circumstances  which  made  inevitable  the  loss  of  Lexington,  upon 
which  Price  advanced  after  his  victory  at  Wilson's  Creek.  All  possible  efforts 
were  made  to  relieve  Colonel  Mulligan,  but,  notwithstanding  the  large  concen- 
tration of  troops  for  his  relief,  these  efforts  were  baffled  by  absolute  want  of 
transportation  and  by  river  obstructions.  To  the  Confederate  general  it  was 
a  barren  success,  and  he  was  shortly  forced  to  retreat  to  the  south-west.  As 
a  mihtary  position  Lexington  was  of  no  value  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  the 
demand  for  troops  for  Lexington,  I  was  on  the  14th  ordered  by  General  Seott 
to  "  send  five  thousand  well-armed  infantry  to  Washington  without  a  moment's 
delay."    Two  thousand  were  sent. 

At  the  end  of  September  I  left  St.  Louis  to  take  the  field  against  Price.  The 
army  numbered  38,000  men.     To  complete  the  defenses  of  St.  Louis,  after 
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the  advance  of  the  army,  I  left  5  regiments  of  infantry,  with  1  battalion  of 
cavalry,  and  2  batteries  of  field  artillery.  The  five  divisions  which  com- 
posed it  were  assigned  positions,  their  lines  of  march  converging  to  Spring- 
field; and  in  the  beginning  of  October  I  moved  against  Price.  Transportation 
and,  consequently,  supplies  were  very  inadequate ;  but  in  exigencies  an  army 
sometimes  moves  without  either.  The  September  rains  were  over ;  the  fine 
weather  of  the  Indian  summer  had  come ;  the  hay  was  gathered,  and  the  com 
was  hardening,  and  we  were  about  to  caiTy  out  the  great  object  of  the  cam- 
paign with  fewer  hardships  from  exposure,  and  fewer  impediments  from 
want  of  transport,  than  could  have  been  expected  at  any  other  season.  The 
spirit  of  the  army  was  high.  A  finer  body  of  men  could  not  have  been 
brought  together,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  campaign 
would  open  with  a  signal  victory  in  the  defeat  or  dispersion  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  move  on  Memphis  as  the  immediate  result.  Had  I  possessed  means 
of  transport  when  Price  moved  on  Lexington  I  should  have  compelled  him 
to  give  me  battle  on  the  north  side  of  the  Osage ;  as  he  could  not  cross  the 
Missouri  without  exposing  himself  to  certain  defeat,  no  other  course  would 
have  remained  open  to  him.  In  fact,  when  I  did  go  forward,  the  appearance 
of  my  advance  at  Sedalia  was  the  signal  for  his  precipitate  retreat.  The 
first  contact  now  with  the  enemy  was  at  Fredericktown  and  Springfield, — the 
former  one  of  the  most  admirably  conducted  engagements  of  the  war,  and  the 
latter  action  a  glorious  victory.  Along  the  whole  extent  of  our  lines  we 
were  uniformly  successful  against  the  enemy. 

At  the  end  of  October  I  was  in  Springfield  with  21,000  effective  men. 
Price  had  terminated  his  retreat,  and  his  movements  showed  that  he  had 
decided  to  offer  battle.  This  was  confirmed  by  information  obtained  from 
his  headquarters  that  the  Missourians  were  refusing  to  leave  the  State. 

Recognizing  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  remembering  that  this  conflict  was 
among  our  own  people,  and  that  the  whole  State  of  Missouri  was  a  battle-field, 
General  Price  and  myself  had  been  engaged  in  arranging  the  terms  of  a  con- 
vention which  was  concluded  and  signed  by  us  on  the  1st  of  November.    It 
provided :  1st,  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  hitherto  refused  by  our  Govern- 
ment ;  2d,  that  guerrilla  fighting  should  be  suppressed,  and  the  war  confined 
to  the  organized  armies  in  the  field ;  3d,  that  there  should  be  no  arrests  for 
Opinion,  the  preservation  of  order  being  left  to  the  State  courts. 

Generals  Asboth  and  Sigel,  division  commanders,  now  reported  that  the 

Enemy's  advance-guard  was  at  Wilson's  Creek,  nine  miles  distant,  several 

l^liousand  strong ;  his  main  body  occupying  the  roads  in  the  direction  of  Cass- 

"Ville,  at  which  place  General  Price  had  his  headquarters  with  his  reserves. 

^n  November  2d  the  dispositions  for  the  expected  battle  were  being  planned, 

"Vrhen  late  in  the  evening  a  messenger  arrived  bearing  an  order  from  General 

53eott  which  removed  me  from  my  command.    This  order  had  been  hurried 

:f  orward  by  General  Hunter,  who  superseded  me,  and  who  was  behind  with 

liis  di\dsion.    The  next  day.  Hunter  not  arriving,  the  plan  of  battle  was 

agreed  on,  the   divisions  were  assigned  conformably,  and  in  the  evening 

the  troops  began  to  occupy  their  positions.    About  10  o'clock  at  night 
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Hunter  arrived  at  my 
headquarters,  where  the 
officers  were  assembled. 
I  handed  to  him  the  plan 
of  battle  and  turned  over 
my  command. 

The  order  which  gave 

my  command  to  General 

Hunter  was  dated  Octo- 

1 1  w  ^  ^^M       iLyn  lEgv  ^^B    '     ^^^  24th,  and  had  heeai 

I  iOK         ^^K       xvl^K  «^^B       ^^^  ^^  *^^^  ^^  ^y  sub- 

1^1^^  ^^^t^^M^^M  ^^^B        ordinate   officers  in  St 

I  ^B^  ^WSBt^^^K  wK^m        Louis,  to  be  served  on 

me  at  his  discretion.  Ac- 
companying it  was  a 
letter  from  the  President 
in  which  he  directed  that 
it  shoxdd  not  be  served 
on  me  if  I  had  fought  a 
battle  or  was  about  to 
fight  one.  His  intention 
was  disregarded ;  the  or- 
der was  put  in  force 
when  both  ourselves 
and  the  enemy  were 
ready  and  intending  bat- 
tle. In  the  face  of  posi- 
tive knowledge,  General  Hunter  assumed  that  there  was  no  enemy  near 
and  no  battle  possible,  and  withdrew  the  army.  ^ 

The  correctness  of  the  operations  in  this  campaign  to  meet  the  intended 
movements  of  the  enemy,  have  all  been  corroborated  and  proved  by  subse- 
quent information.  My  expenditures  to  raise  and  equip  this  army  were 
vindicated  and  sustained  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts.  The 
establishment  of  martial  law  at  St.  Louis,  which  was  denounced  as  arbitrary 
and  unnecessarj',  was  maintained  and  acted  upon  by  all  my  successors  until 
peace  was  declared ;  and  the  fortifications  of  that  city,  upon  which  all  hues  of 
defense  rested,  aided  its  enforcement  and  made  the  dyke  between  the  North- 
west and  the  South,  The  taking  of  Paducah,  for  which  I  was  censured,  has 
since  been  made  the  pivot  of  success  to  others.  And  the  gun-boats,  for  the 
preparation  of  which,  also,  I  was  censured,  the  work  being  countermanded  as 
a  "  useless  extravagance,"  became  historic  in  the  progress  of  the  war. 

t^Iu  support  of  tho  tacts,  I  quote  trom  the  the  ground  to  bi^  selected  by  Oeueral  Price  and 
report  of  General  McCullocb  to  his  Secretary  of     myself."    Offieial  Records,  III,,  748,— J.  C.  F. 


War, at  the  close  of  this  Missouri  campaign: 
met  next  day  at  a  point  between  tlie  two  arraies 
where  it  was  agreed  iipoa  by  all  the  MiBsotiri  gen- 
erals that  we  should  wait  an  attack  from  the  enemy, 


Hunter's  withdrawal  was  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions of  a  general  nature  from  President  Lin- 
coln, dated  October  24tb,  1861,  and  accompanying 
the  orders  relieving  General  Fr^moDt. —  Editobs. 
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ABOUT  the  middle  of  July,  1861,  the  Army  of  the  Union  in 
-  south-west  Missouri,  under  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  was 
encamped  in  and  near  the  town  of  Springfield,  and  num- 
bered approximately  6200  men,  of  whom  about  500  were 
ill-armed  and  undisciplined  "  Home  Guards."  The  organ- 
ized troops  were  in  all  5868,  in  four  brigades.  By  the 
9th  of  August  these  were  reduced  to  an  abrogate  of 
about  5300  men,  with  the  500  Home  Guards  additional. 
Of  these  troops,  the  1st  Iowa  regiment  was  entitled  to 
discharge  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  the  3d  and  5th 
Missom-i,  Sigel's  and  Salomon's,  at  different  periods,  by 
companies,  from  the  9th  to  the  18th  of  August.  All 
except  the  regulars  had  been  enrolled  since  the  attack  on 
Sumter  in  April,  and  but  little  time  had  been  possible  for 
drill  and  instmction.  They  had  been  moved  and  marched 
from  St.  Louis  and  points  in  Kansas,  taking  part  in  sev- 
eral spirited  but  minor  engagements,  and  wei-e  ill-provided  with  clothing  and 
food,  but  their  spirits  were  undaunted,  and  they  were  devoted  to  their  leader. 
The  latter  part  of  July  was  spent  by  Lyon  in  diilling  his  troops  and 
poenring  supplies,  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  having  been  seized  and 
anployed  in  grinding  flour  for  the  troops.  He  continued  to  send  urgent 
ippeals  to  St.  Louis  for  reenforcements. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  however,  having  received  information  of  an  advance 
by  the  enemy,  in  superior  numbers,  Lyon  moved  down  the  Fayetteville  road 
(alao  known  as  the  Cassville  road)  to  meet  and  attack  the  largest  and  most 
kdvanced  force,  hoping  to  drive  it  back  and  then  stiike  the  others  in  detail. 
A  lively  skirmish  with  Price's  advance-guard,  under  Rains,  took  place  at 
Dug  Springs  on  the  2d  of  August ;  and  on  the  3d  a  more  insignificant  affair 
occurred  with  the  rear-guard  of  Rains's  forces  at  McCullah's  farm,  which  had 
berai  his  headquarters,  but  from  which  he  retired  without  resistance.  Here 
LyoD  became  convinced  he  was  being  drawn  farther  and  farther  from  his 
baae,  without  supplies,  and  he  determined  to  fall  back  to  Springfield,  which 
iJaee  he  reached  on  the  5th.  During  those  blistering  August  days  the  men 
marched  with  bleeding  feet  and  parched  lips,  Lyon  himself  urging  forward 
flie  weary  and  footsore  stragglers. 

On  the  8th  a  march  in  force  was  planned  for  the  following  night,  to  make 
»  attack  on  the  enemy's  front  at  "Wilson's  Creek  at  daylight.  From  this 
intention  General  Lyon  was  dissuaded,  after  having  called  together  the 
pHDcipal  officers  to  receive  their  instructions.  Many  of  the  troops  were 
odiMsted,  Mid  all  were  tired ;  moreover,  some  supplies  having  arrived  from 
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TUK  TSi^. 


A.  M.,  Lfon'A  mA- 
am.    frlWaUiM 

_  juurk  by  XroB 

Buuui  u:tiu  wiu,  frotu  Ivfttorlglit.iui  tollonra:  Hc- 
Brlclc.Piir»onB  (with  ftuibor'aliatlery).  Clark.  Mm*, 
aud  Itttliu.  Tbta  taiix  uuiul>on^  KlOB  nurB  with  l 
gima,  uuil  waa  opposnl  by  nearly  WW  mpii  with  Ifl 
([HU«.  Tlio  ritrht  of  tbo  «™t  tTjiltin  llnp  woo  licJil  by 
Uie  iBt  aianourt;  on  IMli'rfHitre  Totti-Ji'n  biitlHf 
Oslerliaiui'Bliatlalliin.  Iliolitt  Kanna*,  DuBota'a  iMtt- 
t«r]-,  HiiA^tDele'BluitlnUou.  IjiWr.tlie  1st  £atuua 
nasrrili'viil  liy  llio  tut  lovru  iBDD},  and  UiH  lat  311a- 
ri  I  h  2d  KaQws  iWtoi.  and  l>y  etoclp.  TUa 
ro  U  II  ioDHtrtninbatllitHiuiiituiilasaa. 

Meanw  H  bprl'H  »d  t^uUluun  nud  Hclntoali-a 

Elm  ai  d  Jtfriidv'H  liuttHlloii.  to^tber  nnm- 
It  rocamiHaeiit 
(iiinrkeil  "  MiCulJoch'a  iiri- 
)tiut>'"i,  ^-roflwd  the  n»d. 
Olid  repHlnH]  Pluniiocr'a  MO 
In  lliu  oDm-neld,  Xau  w^n 
drlvonhiu-lchr  DuBola'H  hot- 
Ion.  ByUdahourCSo'clnekl 
RIktI  bad  nltikchnl  on  tba 
reiir  nnd  Imd  drl  vcu  ChnrcJi- 
lll's  lalnnlry  uiiil  <ircer^ 
aud  M^Jot'b  citTiitry  out  at 
their  usmp*.  MrCnlloch 
uow  gathered  ii|i  pait  of 
the  3d  Louieluia  aud  TOOtfA^ 
Slgel's  troops,  vbo  -were  abi 
eban''*  Iiuiii.  Hotra«aUa« 
In  thin  1>y  tho  flro  of  I!rU'« 
and  BledwHt's  Imtterlea. 
Woodniir'a  iBitterj-  Latf 
troiu  tlie  Btart  cbledy  m- 
USBcd  Tottt.'n;  aud  no» 
CbUR'MIl.aud  next  Qivift 
and  Carroll's  ciivalrr,  aBd 
alUrrwanl  Oratiol'a  rrgl- 
uicnt  lot  Pcnrcc'a  brt^adal 
eondnFtul  to  the  aU 
of  Prira,  lulalng  hiB  fom 
to  aaa,  eiclutdvo  ot  finim 
and  Oarroll.  who  hod  bMB 
qolckly  repulned  hj-Totten, 
Lj-on'a  brluiT  ua  abortt 
SMO,     FXrlllBlTG    of    iw    of 

PluuiiDvr'B  and  SfiO  of  tba 
Mauntnl  ilpwTve.  Cienenl 
Lyon  wnfl  UUcd  at  10;M 
JuBt  ax  Pearre'B  freiih  reiil- 
meorB  tiinder  Walkrr  and 
Xlookorf)  aud  Ibc  3d  Looi- 
tia-aa  were  eoiiiin);  up.    At 

il.-ao  Major  SiuTKis  with- 
drpw  tbo  Unlnn  ariDy.  n-hlnh 
waB  thru  oututuDbenMl  im 
EnrroRfL 
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toUa,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  clothe  and  shoe  the  men  as  far  as  practicable, 
nd  to  give  them  another  day  for  recuperation. 

On  the  9th  it  was  intended  to  march  that  evening  with  the  whole  force 
iiited,  as  agi*eed  upon  the  8th,  and  attack  the  enemy's  left  at  daylight,  and 
jyon's  staflE  were  busied  in  visiting  the  troops  and  seeing  that  all  things  were 
a  order.  During  the  morning  Colonel  Sigel  visited  Lyon's  headquarters,  and 
tad  a  prolonged  conference,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Colonel  Sigel  was 
rdered  to  detach  his  brigade,  the  3d  and  5th  Missouri,  one  six-gun  bat- 
Bry,  one  company  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Cavalry,  under  Captain  Eugene  A.  Carr, 
nd  one  company  of  the  2d  Dragoons,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Farrand, 
or  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  from  the  south,  while  Lyon  with  the  remainder 
f  his  available  force  should  attack  on  the  north. 

The  troops  were  put  in  march  in  the  evening;  those  about  Springfield 
nmediately  under  General  Lyon  moving  out  to  the  west  on  the  Little  York 
oad  until  joined  by  Sturgis's  command  from  their  camps,  when  they  turned 
3  the  south  across  the  prairie.  The  head  of  the  main  column  reached  the 
oint  where  the  enemy's  pickets  were  expected  to  be  found,  about  1  a.  m.,  and 
rent  into  bivouac.  Sigel's  force,  consisting  of  1200  men  and  six  pieces  of 
rtillery,  moved  four  miles  down  the  Fayetteville  road,  and  then,  making  a 
)ng  detour  to  the  left  by  a  by-road,  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's 
amp  and  rear  at  daylight. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fayetteville  road  crossing,  the  creek  acquires  con- 
iderable  depth,  and  in  most  places  has  rough,  steep,  and  rather  high  banks, 
endering  fording  difficult.  On  the  left  side  the  hills  assume  the  proportion 
f  bluffs ;  on  the  right  or  western  bank  the  gi'ound  is  a  succession  of  broken 
idges,  at  that  time  covered  for  the  most  part  with  trees  and  a  stunted  growth 
f  scrub  oaks  with  dense  foliage,  which  in  places  became  an  almost  impene- 
rable  tangle.    Rough  ravines  and  deep  gullies  cut  up  the  surface. 

The  Confederates  were  under  conmaand  of  General  Ben.  McCulloch.  On 
ae  west  side  of  the  stream,  "  Old  Pap "  Price,  with  his  sturdy  Missourians, 
len  who  in  many  later  battles  bore  themselves  with  a  valor  and  determina- 
Lon  that  won  the  plaudits  of  their  comrades  and  the  admiration  of  their 
3es,  was  holding  the  point  south  of  Wilson's  Creek,  selected  by  Lyon  for 
ttaek.  Price's  command  consisted  of  five  bodies  of  Missourians,  under  Slack, 
/lark,  Parsons,  McBride,  and  Bains,  the  last-named  being  encamped  farther 
ip  the  stream.  On  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  were  Hebert's 
d  Louisiana  and  Mcintosh's  Arkansas  regiment,  and,  farther  south,  Pearce's 
brigade  and  two  batteries,  while  other  troops,  under  Greer,  Churchill,  and 
lajor,  were  in  the  valley  along  the  Fayetteville  road,  holding  the  extreme 
f  the  Confederate  position. 

Lyon  put  his  troops  in  motion  at  early  dawn  on  the  10th,  and  about  4 
i^clock  struck  Eains's  most  advanced  picket,  which  escaped  and  gave  warning 
f  the  attack,  of  which  General  Price  was  informed  just  as  he  was  about  to 
•reakfast.  Captain  Plummer's  battalion  of  regular  infantry  was  the  advance, 
allowed  by  Osterhaus's  two  companies  of  the  2d  Missouri  Volunteers,  and 
'otten's  battery.  A  body  of  200  mounted  Home  Guards  was  on  Plummer's  left. 
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Having  reached  the  enemy's  pickets,  the  infantry  was  deployed  as  skinnish- 
ers,  Plummer  to  the  left  and  Osterhaus  to  the  right,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrews,  with  the  1st  Missouri  Infantry,  was  brought  up  in  support  of  the 
battery.  Advancing  a  mile  and  a  half  and  crossing  a  brook  tributary  to  the 
creek,  the  Union  skirmishers  met  and  pushed  the  Confederate  skinuishers  up 
the  slope.  This  disclosed  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  along  a  ridge  per- 
pendicular to  the  lino  of  march  and  to  the  vaUey  of  the  creek,  which  was 
attacked  by  tlie  1st  Missouri  and  the  1st  Kansas,  assisted  by  Totten's  battery, 
who  drove  back  the  Confederates  on  the  right  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  beyond. 

Plummer  on  the  left  early  became  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a  deep 
ravine  terminating  in  a  swampy  piece  of  gi'ound,  beyond  which  lay  a  corn- 
field which  he  entered,  encountering  a  large  force,  the  main  part  of  which 
was  the  Louisiana  regiment.  These  troops  fought  with  determined  valor 
and  checked  Plummor's  progress.  DuBois's  battery  was  moved  up  to  a  hill 
on  the  left,  supported  by  Osterhaus's  battalion,  the  1st  Iowa,  and  the  2d  Kan- 
sas, and  opened  a  deadly  fire  with  shells  upon  the  corn-field,  with  such 
marked  effect  as  to  throw  the  Confederates  into  disorder  and  enable  Plum* 
mer  to  draw  off  his  command  in  good  order  across  the  ravine. 

A  momentary  lull  oc(»uiTed  at  this  time,  except  on  our  extreme  right,  wheie 
Price's  Missourians  opposed  the  1st  Missouri  and  attempted  to  turn  that  flank, 
but  the  2d  Kansas  by  its  timely  airival  and  gallant  attack  bore  back  Priced 
overwhelming  numbers  and  saved  the  flank.  Meanwhile  Totten's  battery, 
which  had  been  brought  into  action  by  section  and  by  piece  as  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  ground  would  admit,  performed  extraordinary  service.  Steele's 
regular  infantry  was  added  to  its  support.  Price's  troops  had  fought  with 
great  bravery  and  determination,  advancing  and  retiring  two  or  three  times 
before  they  were  compelled  to  give  way  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  ridge  they 
had  occupied.    Many  times  the  firing  was  one  continuous  roar. 

The  lull  enabled  the  enemy  to  re-adjust  his  lines  and  bring  up  fresh  troops, 
having  accomplished  which.  Price  made  a  determined  advance  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lyon's  front.  He  charged  fiercely  in  Unes  of  three  or  four 
ranks,  to  within  thirty  or  forty  yards,  pouring  in  a  galling  fire  and  directing 
his  most  detennined  efforts  against  Totten's  battery,  for  which  WoodruflPs, 
which  was  pitted  against  it,  was  no  match  at  all.  j 

Every  available  man  of  Lyon's  was  now  brought  into  action  and  the  bat- 
tle ragod  with  redoul^led  energy  on  both  sides.  For  more  than  an  hour  the 
balance  was  about  even,  one  side  gaining  ground  only  to  give  way  in  its  turn 
to  the  advan(»e  of  the  other,  till  at  last  the  Confederates  seemed  to  yield,  and 
a  suspension  of  the  fury  took  place. 

(leneral  Lvon  had  bivoua(*ked  near  the  head  of  his  column  on  the 
night  of  the  9th,  sharing  a  rubber-coat  with  Major  (now  Major-General) 
John  M.  Schofield,  his  chief  of  staff,  bt^tween  two  rows  of  com  in  a  field  b^ 
th(»  roadside,  his  other  staff-officers  near  by.   He  did  not  seem  hopeful,  but  Wf 

\  WoodrufTs  Little  Rock  battory  was  coinposod     had  been   in   command.    Woodruff  and  his  gf? 
of  jifinis  which  had  been  captur«*d  at  the  seizure  of     ners  had,  in  fact,  been  drilled  and  instructed 
the  Little  Kock  arsenal,  of  which  Captain  Totteu     Totten.— Editors. 
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oppressed  with  the  responsibility 
of  his  situation,  with  anxiety  for 
the  cause,  and  with  sympathy  for 
the  Union  people  in  that  section, 
when  he  should  retreat  and  leave 
to  their  fate  those  who  could  not 
forsake  their  homes.  He  repeat- 
edly expressed  himself  as  having 
been  abandoned  by  his  superi- 
ors. When  the  troops  were  put 
in  motion,  he  went  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  when  the 
action  opened  he  kept  his  place 
at  the  front,  enteiing  the  heat 
of  the  engagement  with  the  line, 
near  Totten's  battery.  He  main- 
tained an  imperturbable  cool- 
ness, and  his  eye  shone  with  the 
ardor  of  conflict.  He  directed,  en- 
couraged, and  rallied  his  troops 
in  person,  sending  his  staff  in  all 
directions,  and  was  frequently 
without  an  attendant  except  one 
or  two  faithful  orderlies.  Early 
i  attack  while  on  the  line  to  the  left  of  Totten's  battery,  rallying  a  part 
e  1st  Missouri  Infantry,  his  horse,  which  he  was  leading,  was  killed 
le  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  leg.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  wounded 
)  head.  He  continued  dismounted  during  the  contest  above  described, 
Talking  a  few  paces  toward  the  rear  with  his  chief  of  staff.  Major  Seho- 
who  had  also  lost  his  horse,  shot  under  him,  Lyon  said,  "  I  fear  the  day 
t."  Schofield  encouraged  him  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  case, 
ing  him  that  the  troops  were  easily  rallied  and  were  gaining  confidence, 
ihat  the  disorder  was  only  temjwrary,  and  then  proceeded  to  another 
?f  the  line  in  search  of  a  mount. 

out  9  o'clock,  during  a  brief  cessation  in  the  firing,  Lyon  started 
rd  the  top  of  the  ridge,  accompanied  by  an  aide,  who  was  lU'ging  him  to 
■t  his  horse,  when  they  met  Major  Stnrgis  and  a  few  troopers.  One  of 
was  dismounted,  and  his  horse  was  given  to  General  Lyon.  Lyon  also 
ssed  himself  despondingly  to  Sturgis,  and  was  by  him  encouraged. 
^  proceeded  to  another  quarter,  and  Lyon  toward  DuBois's  battery, 
out  this  time  great  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  for  the  fate  of  Sigel's  command. 
:ly  after  Lyon's  attack  the  sound  of  battle  had  been  heard  in  the  rear  of 
lemy's  line.  It  continued  but  a  short  time,  and  was  renewed  shortly  after- 
for  a  very  brief  period  only,  when  it  ceased  altogether.  Sigel  had  pro- 
d  to  within  a  mile  of  the  camps,  and  his  cavalry  had  cut  off  the  enemy's 
parties  and  thus  suppress^  information  of  his  coming.    He  then 
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advanced  his  infantry  toward  the  point 
where  the  by-road  crosses  the  creek,  his 
flanks  supported  by  the  cavalry  on  the 
right  and  dragoons  on  the  left,  four 
giins  being  placed  on  a  hUl  overlooking 
the  tents.  At  about  5:30  a.m.,  hear- 
ing the  musketiy  on  Lyon's  front,  he 
opened  fire  with  liis  guns,  pushing  his 
infatiti-y  across  the  creek  and  into  the 
lower  camp,  whence  they  had  fled,  over- 
whelmed by  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
tack. Sigel  erosse<l  his  guns  and  pushed 
with  infantry  and  artillery  forward  a 
short  distance  in  pursuit,  meeting  with 
slight  resistance.  He  a<lvaneed  from  his 
first  position  near  the  creek,  by  a  road 
west  of  the  deserted  camp,  and  fomied 
line  of  battle  in  a  field  between  the 
road  ftud  the  euiiip.  Afterwuitl  he 
advanced  to  Shai-p's  house.  Tlie  Ar- 
kansans  and  Texaus  retired  to  tlie 
northward,  fell  in  ■with  Price's  Missouri 
line,  and  assisted  in  the  fight  against 
Lyon.  Meanwhile  McCulloch  called 
upon  a  battalion  of  mounted  Missouri- 
ans,  and  upon  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
regiment  which  had  been  confronting 
Plummer  in  the  corn-field,  and  with 
these  attacked  Sigel's  men,  who  were 
in  Hue  at  Shai-p's  farm,  and  drove  them 
from  the  field.  When  the  attack  by 
the  Confedei-ates,  from  the  direction  of 
Lyon's  fi-ont,  wa-s  ma^ie,  the  confusion 
of  Sigel's  men  was  bi'ought  al>out  by 
the  (>nftla<ling  fire  of  Reid's  battery  east 
of  the  creek,  and  by  the  behef  that 
the  infantry  in  their  front  were  friends. 
Sigel  went  back  the  way  he  came  with 
a  part  of  his  command,  including  Can^s 
cavalry.  All  but  the  cavalry,  who  were 
ah('a<l,  were  ambuscaded  and,  for  the 
most  \m\%  killed  or  captured;  Sigel 
naiTowly  escaped  capture.  Colonel  Sal- 
omon with  450  of  the  troojis  retreated, 
by  a  d^tom*  to  the  west,  to  the  Little 
York  road,  as  did  also  Lieutenant  Far- 
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rand,  with  the  dragoons.  The  latter,  finding  himself  with  his  company 
alone,  forcibly  detained  a  guide,  and  made  up  teams  for  one  gun  and  one 
caisson  of  the  abandoned  artillery.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  unhorse 
and  leave  the  caisson,  in  order  to  put  the  animals  to  the  gun.  Thus  by  10 
o^clock  Sigel  was  out  of  the  fight,  and  the  enemy  could  turn  his  whole  force 
ax)on  Lyon. 

Meantime  a  body  of  troops  was  observed  moving  down  the  hiU  on  the  east 
bank  of  Wilson's  Creek  toward  Lyon's  left,  and  an  attack  by  other  troops 
from  that  direction  was  anticipated.  Schofield  deployed  eight  companies  of 
the  1st  Iowa  and  led  them  in  person  to  repel  this.  They  did  so  most  gallantly 
after  a  sanguinary  contest,  effectually  assisted  by  the  fire  from  DuBois's  bat- 
tery, which  alone  drove  back  the  column  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
before  it  began  a  crossing. 

Lyon,  accompanied  by  an  aidej  and  his  six  or  eight  orderlies,  followed  closely 
the  right  of  the  Iowa  regiment.  After  proceeding  a  sliort  distance,  his  atten- 
tion was  called  by  the  aide  to  a  line  of  men  drawn  up  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  left  of  our  main  Une  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  1st  Iowa  as  it  moved 
to  the  eastward.  A  party  of  horsemen  came  out  in  front  of  this  line  of  the 
enemy  and  proceeded  to  reconnoiter.  General  Price  and  Major  Emmett 
Mac  Donald  (who  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  cut  his  hair  till  the  Confed- 
eracy was  acknowledged)  were  easily  recognized.  General  Lyon  started  as  if  to 
confront  them,  ordering  his  party  to  "  draw  pistols  and  follow''  him,  when  the 
aide  protested  against  his  exposing  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  line,  which  was 
partly  concealed  by  the  mass  of  dense  luiderbrush,  and  asked  if  he  should 
not  bring  up  some  other  troops.  To  this  Lyon  assented,  and  directed  the 
aide  to  order  up  the  2d  Kansas.  The  general  advanced  a  short  distance, 
joining  two  companies  of  the  1st  Iowa,  left  to  protect  an  exposed  position. 

Colonel  Mitchell  of  the  2d  Kansas,  near  DuBois's  battery,  sent  his  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Blair,  to  Lyon  to  ask  to  be  put  in  action,  and  the  two  messengers 
passed  each  other  without  meeting.  Lyon  repeated  his  order  for  the  regiment 
to  come  forward.  The  regiment  moved  promptly  by  the  flank,  and  as  it 
approached  Lyon  he  directed  the  two  companies  of  Iowa  troops  to  go  forward 
with  it,  himself  leading  the  column,  swinging  his  hat.  A  murderous  fire  was 
opened  from  the  thick  brush,  the  2d  Kansas  deployed  rapidly  to  the  front 
and  with  the  two  companies  of  the  1st  Iowa  swept  over  the  hill,  dislodging 
the  enemy  and  driving  them  back  into  the  next  ravine ;  but  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  colmnn,  and  pretty  nearly  in  the  first  fire,  a  ball  penetrated 
Lyon's  left  breast,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  He  slowly  dismounted,  and  as 
he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  faithful  orderly,  Lehmann,  he  exclaimed,  "  Leh- 
mann,  I  am  kiUed,"  and  almost  immediately  expired.  Colonel  Mitchell  was 
also  severely  wounded  about  tlie  same  time  and  removed  to  the  rear. 

Lieutenant  Gustavus  Schreyer  and  two  of  his  men  of  the  2d  Kansas  bore 
the  body  of  Lyon  through  the  ranks,  Lehmann  bearing  the  hat  and  loudly 
laemoaning  the  death  of  his  chief.  In  the  line  of  file-closers  the  returning  aide 
was  met,  who,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  upon  the  troops,  stopped  the  clamor 

4  The  writer.— Editors. 
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of  the  orderly,  covered  the  general's  features  with  his  coat,  and  had  the  body 
carried  to  a  sheltered  spot  near  DuBois's  battery.  Surgeon  Florence  M.  Comyn 
was  found  and  called  upon  to  examine  the  lifeless  body  of  the  dead  general, 
and  having  pronounced  life  extinct,  the  aide  went  to  seek  Schofield  and  inform 
him  of  the  calamity.  Ho  was  met  retui'n- 
ing  from  the  successful  charge  he  had 
led,  and  at  once  announced  that  Major 
Sturgis  should  assume  command,  but  vis- 
ited the  remains  of  Lyon  on  his  way  to 
find  Stui'gis.  These  wore  taken  charge 
of  by  the  aide,  and  conveyed  to  the  field- 
hospital,  where  the  body  was  placed  in  a 
wagon  and  carefully  covered.  Strict  or- 
ders were  given  that  under  no  circum- 
stances was  the  body  to  be  removed  till 
the  army  returned  to  Springfield,  after 
which  the  aide  returned  to  the  front  to 
report  to  Major  Sturgis  for  duty. 

The  engagement  on  difEerent  parts  of 
the  line  lasted  about  lialf  an  hour  after 
Lyon's  death,  when  the  Confederates  gave 
way,  and  silence  reigned  for  nearly  the 
same  length  of  time.  Many  of  the  senior 
officers  having  been  disabled,  Sturgis  as- 
sumed command,  and  the  pxincipal  officers  were  summoned  for  consultation. 
This  council  and  the  suspended  hostilities  were  soon  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Confederates  along  our  entire  front,  where  the 
troops  had  been  readjusted  in  more  compact  form  and  were  now  more 
determined  and  cooler  than  ever.  A  battery  plantetl  on  a  hill  in  the  front 
began  to  use  shrapnel  and  canister,  a  species  of  ammunition  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  enemy  had  not  fired  before  at  the  troops  who  were  with 
General  Lyon. 

DuBoib's  battery  continued  on  the  left  supported  by  Osterhaus's  battalion 
and  the  1st  Missouri ;  the  Ist  Iowa,  1st  Kansas,  and  the  regular  infantry  sup- 
ported Totten's  battery  in  the  center,  and  the  2d  Kansas  held  the  extreme 
right.  With  unabated  ardor  and  impetuosity  the  Confederates  assailed  this 
front  and  endeavored  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  right  flank,  but  Totten's  battery 
in  the  center  was  the  main  point  of  assault.  For  the  first  time  during  this 
bloody  day,  the  entire  line  maintained  its  position  without  flinching,  the 
inexperiencetl  volunteers  \-ieiug  mth  the  seasoned  regulars  in  tenacity  and 
coolness.  J  The  flash  and  roar  were  incessant,  and  the  determined  Southrons 
repeatedly  advanced  nearly  to  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  of  their  foes,  only  to 

j  This  PDfjagement  is  (.■onsidcred  one  of  tbe  se-  fouglit  upon  American  soil ;  seldom  ban  a  bloodier 

verpNt  of  tlie  war.     Colonel  Snead  (in  "The  Fiftht  one  been  fonght  on  any  modem  field."     Another 

for  Missoiiri")  says;  "Never before  —  considering  participant,   a    Confederate   officer,   described   it 

the  number  engaged — bad  ho  bloody  a  battle  been  as  ''a  mighty  mean-font  flght." — Editors. 
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be  hurled  back  before  the  withering  fire  as  from  the  blast  of  a  furnace  and  to 
charge  again  with  a  like  result. 

At  a  moment  when  the  contest  seemed  evenly  balanced,  except  for  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Confederates  on  the  field,  Captain  Gordon 
Granger,  noted  for  his  daring  and  intrepidity,  rushed  to  the  rear  and  brought 
up  the  supports  of  DuBois's  battery,  hurling  them  upon  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  into  which  they  poured  a  murderous,  deadly  volley,  which  created  a 
perfect  rout  along  the  whole  front.\  Our  troops  continued  to  send  a  galling 
fire  into  the  disorganized  masses  as  they  fled,  until  they  disappeared,  and  the 
battle  was  ended. 

The  order  to  withdraw  was  then  given,  and  DuBois's  battery  with  its  sup- 
ports was  moved  to  a  hill  and  ridge  in  rear  to  cover  the  movement.  Before 
the  withdrawal  of  the  main  body  took  place,  Captain  Granger  and  others 
ta*ged  remaining  on  the  ground,  but  Sturgis  had  received  information  of 
SigePs  rout,  and  in  view  of  his  depleted,  worn-out  forces  and  exhausted 
Ammunition,  persisted  in  a  return  to  Springfield.  The  infantry  and  artillery, 
ELS  soon  as  Totten's  disabled  horses  were  replaced,  left  the  scene  of  conflict, 
and,  passing  through  the  troops  placed  in  rear,  took  up  the  march  for  Spring- 
field. On  reaching  the  Little  York  road,  a  body  of  horsemen  was  seen  to  the 
west,  which  proved  to  be  Lieutenant  Farrand  with  his  dragoons,  leading  in 
a  remnant  of  Sigel's  brigade,  with  the  one  piece  of  artillery  he  had  saved. 
In  his  hand  he  carried  a  captured  flag,  which  he  trailed  by  his  side.  He  was 
received  with  vociferous  cheering,  and  became  for  the  time  the  admiration 
of  all,  having  marched  around  both  armies  and  brought  his  command  in  safe.  ^ 

On  reaching  Springfield,  Sturgis  found  that  Sigel  had  arrived  there  half 
an  hour  earlier.  Regarding  him  as  the  senior,  the  command  was  given  over 
to  him.    On  the  following  morning  the  army  withdrew. 

\  In  his  report  Major  Sturgis  gave  great  praise  the  late  generaPs  staff,  who  carefully  cared  for  it. 
to  Gordon  Granger,  saying  that  he  was  "now  sight-  The  house  belonged  to  Governor  John  S.  Phelps, 
ing  a  gun  of  DuBois's  battery,  and  before  the  and  as  it  had  been  determined  early  in  the  even- 
smoke  had  cleared  away  sighting  one  of  Totten's ;  ing  that  the  troops  would  take  up  the  retreat  for 
at  one  moment  reconnoitering  the  enemy,  and  the  Rolla    before    daylight  the  next  morning,   Mrs. 
next  either  bringing  up  reinforcements  or  rallying  Phelps,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  General  Lyon 
some  broken  line.     To  whatever  part  of  the  field  during  his  sojourn  in  the  town,  was  communicated 
I  might  direct  my  attention,  there  would  I  find  with  at  her  home  in  the  country,  and  asked  to  have 
Captain  Granger,  hard  at  work  at  some  important  the  remains  buried  on  her  farm  till  they  could  be 
service." — Editors.  removed.   To  this  she  gladly  consented.   The  body 
^  About  this  time,  too,  it  was  discovered  that  was  left  in  custody  of  surgeons  who  were  to  remain 
in  order  to  gather  up  the  wounded  on  the  field  behind,  and  the  next  day  Mrs.  Phelps  took  posses- 
the  body  of  General  Lyon  had  been  taken  from  sion  of  it,  and  General  Lyon  was  laid  to  rest  in  her 
the  wagon  in  which  it  was  placed  and  had  been  garden,  just  outside  the  town.    His  body  was  sub- 
left   at   the   field-hospital.      Lieutenant   Canfield  sequently  removed  to  his  home  in  Connecticut  and 
with  his  company  B,  Ist  Cavalry,  was  dispatched  buried  with  military  and  civic  honors. — W.  M.W. 
with  a  wagon  to  recover  the  generaPs  body,  and        Lyon  was  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  July  14rth, 
the  army    moved    on    into    Sprinp^field,  arriving  1818.    He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841, 
about  5  p.  M.    Lieutenant  Canfield  proceeded  to  and  served  in  the  array  in  Florida  and  in  the  war 
the  battle-field,  and  before  reaching  there  found  with  Mexico.    He  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant 
the  Confederates  had  returned  and  engaged  in  gath-  conduct  at  Churubusco  and  Contreraa.    From  1849 
ering  their  own  wounded,  and  had  found  General  to  1853  he  served  in  California,  winning  special 
Lyon's  body.     It  was  delivered  by  the  enemy  and  mention  for  his  services  in  frontier  warfare.    He 
was  brought  into  the  town  to  the  house  occupied  as  served  afterward  in  Kansas,  and  from  that  State  was 
hyon^%  headquarters,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  orderedto  St.  Louis  in  January,  18  61.— Editors. 
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I  STYLE  this  short  aoeouiit  of  my  personal  reeoUections  of  the  battle  cz>f 
"Oak  Hills"  (as  tlic  Confederates  named  the  engagement)  as  above,  because 
I  was  identified  with  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  her  soldiers.  I  also 
believe  that  subsequent  events,  developed  by  the  prominence  of  some  of  the 
commandei's  eugaged  in  this  fight,  have  had  a  tendency  to  obscure  that  jusf 
recognition  wlii<;h  the  Arkansas  troops  so  nobly  earned  in  this,  one  of  the  first 
great  battles  of  our  civil  war. 

Tlie  ninth  day  of  August,  1861,  found  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Ben.  McCuUofh,  camj^ed  on  Wilson's  Creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Spnngfield, 
in  south-west  Missom-i.  It  consisted  of  a  Louisiana  regiment  under  Colonel 
Louis  Hebert  (a  well-drilled  and  well-equipped  organization,  chiefly  from  the 
north  part  of  the  State);  Greer's  Texas  regiment  (mounted);  Churchill's 
Arkansas   cavalry,  and  Mcintosh's  battalion   of  Arkansas  moimted  rifles  ■ 

(Lieutenant-Colonel  Eml)ry),  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  commanding  " 

general;  General  Price's  command  of  Missouri  State  Guards,  with  Bledsoe's  * 
and  Guibor's  batteries,  and  my  three  i-egiments  of  Arkansas  infantry,  with  J 
Woodruffs  and  Reid's   batteries.     More   than  half  the  Missourians  were       ■« 

mounted,  and  but  few  of  the  troops  in  the  whole  command  were  weU  armed.      

The  anny  numbered  in  all  alx)ut  11,500  men, —  perhaps,  6000  to  7000  of  "^X 
whom  were  in  semi-fighting  trim,  and  participated  in  the  battle. 

The  Federal  forces  under  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  between  r>000  and  6000*^ 

strong,  occupied  the  town  of  Si)ringfield,  and  General  McCuUoch  was  expect 

iug  them  to  advance  and  give  him  battle.  General  McCuUoeh's  headquarter^^a 
were  on  the  right  of  the  Springfield  road,  east  of  Wilson's  Creek,  rather  ir  :i 
advance  of  the  center  of  the  camp.  General  Price  occupied  a  position:^ 
immediately  west,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  creek,  with  his  command  mostl^^ 
north  of  the  Springfield  road.  I  had  established  my  headquarters  on  th  ■* 
heights  east  and  south  of  Wilson's  Creek  and  the  Springfield  road,  with  m^^ 
forces  occupying  the  I'levated  gi-ound  immediately  adjacent. 

Detailed  i-epoi-ts  as  to  the  strength  and  movements  of  Lyon's  comman  -^ 
were  momoutarily  expected,  through  spies  sent  out  by  General  Price,  ^^ 
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McCulloch  relied  upon  the  native  Missourians  to  furnish  such  knowledge; 
tut  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  two  "  loyal  ^  ladies  succeeded 
in  passing  out  of  the  Federal  lines,  by  permission  of  General  Lyon,  and, 
coming  in  a  circuitous  route  by  Pond  Springs,  reached  General  Price's  head- 
quai^ters  with  the  desired  information.    General  McCulloch  at  once  called  a 
council  of  war  of  the  principal  ofl&cers,  where  it  was  decided,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  enemy,  to  march  with  the  whole  command,  at  9  o'clock  that 
night,  and  attack  General  Lyon  at  Springfield.    As  soon  as  the  orders  of 
General  McCulloch  had  been  properly  published  by  his  adjutant-general, 
Colonel  Mcintosh,  the   camp  was  thrown    into   a   ferment  of  suppressed 
excitement.    It  was  ordered  that  the  advance  be  made  in  three  divisions, 
under  the  separate  commands  of  General  Price,  Adjutant-General  Mcintosh, 
and  myself.    The  scene  of  preparation,  immediately  following  the  orders  so 
long  delayed  and  now  so  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  men,  was  picturesque  and 
animating  in  the  extreme.     The  question  of  ammunition  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  serious,  and  as  the  Ordnance  Department  was  imperfectly 
organized  and  poorly  supplied,  the  men  scattered  about  in  groups,  to  impro- 
vise, as  best  they  could,  ammunition  for  their  ineflRcient  arms.    Here,  a  group 
would  be  molding  buUets — there,  another  crowd  dividing  percussion-caps,  and, 
again,  another  group  fitting  new  flints  to  their  old  muskets.    They  had  little 
thought  then  of  the  inequality  between  the  discipline,  arms,  and  accouterments 
of  the  regular  United  States  troops  they  were  soon  to  engage  in  battle,  and 
their  own  homely  movements  and  equipments.    It  was  a  new  thing  to  most 
of  them,  this  regular  way  of  shooting  by  word  of  command,  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, the  old-accustomed  method  of  using  rifle,  musket,  or  shot-gun  as  game- 
sters or  marksmen  that  won  them  the  battle  when  pressed  into  close  quarters 
with  the   enemy.     All    was    expectancy,  and  as  the  time  sped   on  to  9 
o'clock,  the  men  became  more  and  more  eager  to  advance.    What  was  their 
disappointment  when,  as  the  hour  finally  arrived,  instead  of  the  order  to 
inarch,  it  was  announced  that  General  McCulloch  had  decided,  on  account  of 
a  threatened  rain,  which  might  damage  and  destroy  much  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, to  postpone  the  movement.     The  men  did  not  "  sulk  in  theii-  tents,"  but 
rested  on  their  arms  in  no  amiable  mood.    This  condition  of  uncertainty  and 
suspense  lasted  well  through  the  night,  as  the  commanding  officers  were 
better  informed  than  the  men  of  the  risks  to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  prob- 
able result,  in  case  they  should  make  an  aggressive  fight  against  disciplined 
forces  when  only  half  prepared.    Daybreak,  on  the  10th  of  August,  found 
the  command  still  at  Wilson's  Creek,  cheerlessly  waiting,  many  of  the  troops 
remaining  in  position,  in  line  of  march,  on  the  road,  and  others  returning  to 
camp  to  prepare  the  morning  meal. 

Perhaps  it  was  6  o'clock  when  the  long-roll  sounded  and  the  camp  was 
ealled  to  ai-ms.    A  few  minutes  before  this.  Sergeant  Hite,  of  my  body-guard, 
dashed  up  to  my  headquarters,  breathless  with  excitement,  hatless,  and  his 
horse  covered  with  foam,  exclaiming  hurriedly,  "  General,  the  enemy  is  com- 
ing ! "    "  Where  f  "  said  I,  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  spring,  up  a 
ravine,  where  he  had  been  for  water.     He  had  been  fired  at,  he  said,  by  a 
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picket  of  some  troops  advancing  on  the  right  flank.  I  ordered  the  sergeant 
to  ride  in  haste  to  General  McCuUoch  with  this  information,  and  pfoeeeded 
to  place  my  command  in  position.  I  was  the  better  enabled  to  do  this  with- 
out delay,  because  I  had  on  the  day  before,  with  Colonel  B.  H.  Weightman, 
made  a  careful  reconnoissaiice  of  the  ground  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
enemy  was  said  to  be  approaching.  The  colonels  commanding  were  imme- 
diately notified,  and  the  regiments 
were  formed  and  posted  so  as  to  meet 
his  advance.  Captain  WoodrafPs  Lit- 
tle Rock  (Ark.)  battery  was  ordered 
to  occupy  a  hill  commanding  the 
road  to  Springfield,  and  the  3d  Ar- 
kansas Infantry  (Colonel  John  R. 
Gratiot)  was  ordertid  to  support  him. 
I  placed  Captain  Reid's  Foi-t  Smith 
(Ark.)  battery  on  an  eminence  to 
command  the  approaches  to  our  right 
and  rear,  and  gave  him  the  5th  Ar- 
kansas Infantry  (Colonel  T.  P.  Dock- 
ery)  as  a  support.  I  then  advanced 
the  4th  Arkansas  Infantry  (Colonel 
J.  D.  Walker)  north  of  this  battery 
to  watch  the  approach  down  the 
ravine,  through  which  Sergeant  Hite 
had  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
coming.  Thus,  the  Arkansas  troops 
under  my  command  had  all  been 
placed  in  favorable  position,  ready  for  action,  within  a  very  short  time  after 
the  first  alarm. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  under  my  immediate  notice,  General 
McCuUoch  had  been  actively  making  disposition  of  the  troops  more  nearly 
opposed  to  the  first  advance  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Lyon.  He  had 
posted  the  3d  Louisiana  Infantry  (Colonel  Hubert)  and  Mcintosh's  2d 
Arkansas  Rifles  (dismounted)  to  meet  the  earliest  demonstration  from  the 
direction  of  Springfield.  General  Pi-iee  had  also  been  industriously  engaged 
in  placing  his  troops  to  intercept  the  advancing  foe.  General  Rains's  (Mis- 
souri) command  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  fii'st  reception  to  the  main  col- 
umn under  General  Lyon.  He  was  ably  supported  by  the  gallant  Missouri 
generals.  Slack,  McBride,  Parsons,  and  Clark,  with  their  respective  brigades. 
The  fighting  at  this  juncture  —  x*''^&P'*  about  7  o'clock  —  was  confined  to 
the  corn-field  north  of  Wilson's  Creek,  where  the  Louisiana  infantry,  with 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Embry's  2d  Arkansas  Mounted  Rifles  (dismounted),  all 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  Mcintosh,  effectually  charged  and 
drove  baf;k  the  enemy.  Sinmltaneonsly  the  battle  opened  farther  west  and 
south  of  Wilson's  Creek,  where  the  Missouri  troops  were  attacked  by  the  main 
column  or  right  wing  of  the  enemy.     Totten's  (Federal)  battery  was  pushed 
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forward,  and  took  its  first  position  on  the  side  of  Oak  Hill,  north  of  where  the 
main  fight  afterward  took  place.  I  had  directed  Captain  Woodruff,  who  was 
posted  within  easy  range,  to  give  attention  to  Totten,  and  the  two  batteries  were 
soon  engaged  in  a  lively  artillery  duel,  being  well  matched  in  skill  and  mettle. 
Lieutenant  Weaver,  of  Woodruff's  battery,  was  killed,  and  4  of  Totten's  men 
were  killed  and  7  wounded  in  this  engagement.  General  Lyon's  right,  although 
it  had  gained  a  temporary  advantage  in  the  early  morning  by  surprising 
the  Missourians,  was  roughly  handled  when  they  had  recovered  themselves. 
They  were  reenforced  by  Churchill's  regiment,  which  had  moved  up  from  the 
extreme  right,  and  the  battle  raged  several  hours  while  they  held  their  ground. 
At  this  juncture  a  gallant  charge  was  made  by  Greer's  and  Carroll's  mounted 
regiments  on  Totten's  battery,  but  it  was  not  a  complete  success,  as  the 
gunners  turned  about  and  recovered  their  guns. 

Li  the  early  morning,  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  Lyon, 
Greneral  Sigel,  commanding  the  left  column  of  the  advance  from  Springfield, 
came  upon  our  right  and  rear,  first  attacking  Colonel  Churchill's  camp,  as  the 
men  were  preparing  for  breakfast,  obliging  them  to  retreat  to  an  adjacent 
wood,  where  they  were  formed  in  good  order.  The  surprise  resulted  from  the 
movement  of  the  night  before,  when  pickets  had  been  withdrawn  that  were 
not  re-posted  in  the  morning.  Sigel  did  not  wait  for  a  fight,  however,  but 
advanced  to,  and  had  his  battery  unhmbered  near,  the  Fayetteville  road,  west 
of  Wilson's  Creek,  opposite  and  within  range  of  Eeid's  battery  as  it  was  then 
in  position  as  originally  placed.  Before  he  had  discovered  us,  and  perhaps  in 
ignorance  of  our  position,  Reid  attacked  him,  under  my  personal  orders  and 
supervision.  Sigel's  movement  was  a  bold  one,  and  we  really  could  not  tell, 
on  his  first  appearance  (there  having  been  no  fight  with  Churchill),  whether 
he  was  friend  or  foe.  An  accidental  gust  of  wind  having  unfurled  his  flag, 
we  were  no  longer  in  doubt.  Reid  succeeded  in  getting  his  range  accurately, 
so  that  his  shot  proved  very  effective.  At  this  juncture,  General  McCuUoch 
in  person  led  two  companies  of  the  Louisiana  infantry  in  a  charge  and  capt- 
ured five  of  the  guns.iJr  General  Sigel  was  himself  in  command,  and  made  vain 
attempts  to  hold  his  men,  who  were  soon  in  full  retreat,  back  over  the  road 
they  came,  pursued  by  the  Texas  and  Missouri  cavalry.  This  was  the  last  of 
Sigel  for  the  day,  as  his  retreat  was  continued  to  Springfield.  As  a  precau- 
tion, however,  not  knowing  how  badly  we  had  defeated  Sigel,  I  immediately 
posted  the  4th  Arkansas  Infantry  (Colonel  Walker)  along  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
commanding  the  road  over  which  he  had  fled,  which  regiment  remained  on 
duty  until  the  battle  was  over. 

There  seemed  now  to  be  a  lull  in  the  active  fighting ;  the  bloody  contest  in 
the  corn-field  had  taken  place ;  the  fight  "  mit  Sigel "  had  resulted  satisfac- 
torily to  us,  but  the  troops  more  immediately  opposed  to  General  Lyon  had 
not  done  so  well.  General  Price  and  his  Missouri  troops  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  this  hard  contest,  but  had  gained  no  ground.     They  had  suffered  heavy 

it  General  McCuUoch's  report  says:  "  When  we  and  soon  the  Looisianians  were  gallantly  charging 

arrived  near  the  enemy's  battery  we  found  that  among  the  guns  and  swept  the  cannoneers  away. 

Beid's  battery  had  opened  upon  it,  and  it  was  Five  guns  were  here  taken." 
•Ifeady  in  confusion.    Advantage  was  taken  of  it, 
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losses,  and  were  running  short  of  ammunition.  I  had  watched  anxiously  for 
signs  of  victory  to  come  from  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  but  Totten's  bat>- 
teiy  seemed  to  belch  forth  with  renewed  vigor,  and  was  advanced  once  or 
twice  in  its  position.  The  line  of  battle  on  our  left  was  shortening,  and  the 
fortunes  of  war  appeared  to  be  sending  many  of  our  gallant  officei"8  and  soldiers 
to  their  death.  There  was  no  de- 
moralization—  no  signs  of  wavering 
or  retreat,  but  it  was  an  hour  of  gi-eat 
anxiety  and  suspense.  No  one  then 
knew  what  the  day  would  bring  forth. 
As  the  sun  poured  down  upon  our 
devoted  comrades,  poised  and  rest- 
ing, as  it  were,  between  tlie  chapters 
of  a  mighty  struggle  not  yet  com- 
pleted, the  stoutest  of  us  almost 
weakene<l  in  our  anxiety  to  know  the 
outcome. 

Just  at  this  time.  General  Lyon 
appeared  to  be  massing  his  men  for 
a  final  and  decisive  movement,  I 
had  been  relieved  of  Sigel,  and  Eeid's 
battery  was  inactive  because  it  could 
not  reach  Totten.  This  was  fortu- 
nate, for  my  command,  in  a  measure 
fresh  and  enthusiastic,  was  about  : 
to  embrace  an  opportunity — such  a 
one  as  will  often  win  or  lose  a  battle — by  throwing  its  strength  to  the 
weakened  line  at  a  critical  moment  and  winning  the  day.  Colonel  Mcin- 
tosh came  to  me  from  General  McCulloch,  and  Captain  Greene  from  General 
Price,  urging  me  to  move  at  once  to  their  assistance.  General  Lyon  was 
in  possession  of  Oak  Hill ;  his  lines  were  foi-ward,  his  batteries  aggres- 
sive, and  his  charges  impetuous.  The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  balanced 
in  the  scale,  and  something  must  be  done  or  the  battle  was  lost.  My  men 
were  eager  to  go  forward,  and  when  I  led  the  3d  Arkansas  Infantry  (Colonel 
Gratiot)  and  the  right  wing  of  the  5th  Arkansas  Infantry  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neal)  across  the  creek,  and  pushed  rapidly  up  the  hill  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
loud  cheers  went  up  from  om-  expectant  friends  that  betokened  an  enthusiasm 
which,  no  doubt,  helped  to  win  the  fight.  Colonel  Mcintosh,  with  two  pieces 
of  lieid's  batteiy,  and  with  a  part  of  Dockeiy's  5th  Arkansas  Infantry,  sup- 
ported my  right ;  the  Federal  forces  occupied  two  lines  of  battle,  reaching 
across  the  crest  of  Oak  Hill ;  and  at  this  juncture  oiu*  troops  in  front  were 
composed  of  the  Missouri  forces,  under  General  Price  (occupying  the  cent«r)  j 
Texas  and  Louisiana  troops,  under  Genei-al  McCulloch  (on  the  right),  and — 
my  forces  thrown  foi'ward  (on  the  left),  wlien  a  combined  advance  was  ordereA- 
by  General  McCulloch.  This  proved  to  be  the  decisive  engagement,  and  a^ 
volley  after  volley  was  jjoured  against  our  lines,  and  our  gallant  boys  wer^ 
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3ut  down  like  grass,  those  who  survived  seemed  to  be  nerved  to  greater  effort 
md  a  determination  to  win  or  die.  At  about  this  time  (11 :  30  A.  M.)  the  first 
ine  of  battle  before  us  gave  way.  Our  boys  charged  the  second  line  with  a 
rell,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  enemy  slowly  withdrawing 
x>^ward  Springfield.  This  hour  decided  the  contest  and  won  for  us  the  day. 
[t  was  in  our  front  here,  as  was  afterward  made  known,  that  the  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  forces,  General  Lyon,  was  killed,  gallantly  leading  his 
men  to  what  he  and  they  supposed  was  victory,  but  which  proved  (it  may  be 
t>ecause  they  were  deprived  of  his  enthusiastic  leadership)  disastrous  defeat. 
[n  the  light  of  the  present  day,  even,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  vast  results 
liad  Lyon  lived  and  the  battle  gone  against  us. 

General  McCuUoch,  myself,  and  our  staff-officers  now  gi-ouped  ourselves 
together  upon  the  center  of  the  hill.  Woodruff's  battery  was  again  placed  in 
position,  and  Totten,  who  was  covering  the  retreat  of  Sturgis  (who  had 
assumed  command  of  the  Federal  forces  after  the  death  of  General  Lyon), 
received  the  benefit  of  his  parting  shots.  We  watched  the  retreating  enemy 
through  our  field-glasses,  and  were  glad  to  see  him  go.  Our  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  our  men  undisciplined,  and  we  feared  to  risk  pursuit.  It  was  also 
rumored  that  reenforcements  were  coming  to  the  Federal  army  by  forced 
marches,  but  it  was  found  the  next  day  that  the  disaster  to  the  retreating 
army  was  greater  than  we  had  supposed,  and  a  few  fresh  cavalry  troops  could 
doubtless  have  followed  and  captured  many  more  stragglers  and  army  stores. 
Next  day  the  enemy  evacuated  Springfield,  and  Price,  with  his  Missouri 
troops,  occupied  it,  and  had  his  supplies  and  wounded  moved  to  that  point. 

The  Arkansans  in  this  battle  were  as  brave,  as  chivalrous,  and  as  successful 
as  any  of  the  troops  engaged.  They  bore  out,  on  many  a  hard-fought  field 
lat^r  on  in  the  struggle,  the  high  hopes  built  upon  their  conduct  here. 


The  body  of  the  army  remained  at  Springfield 
until  the  beginning  of  General  Price's  march  upon 
Lexington,  on  the  25th  of  August.  A  few  days 
after  the  battle  Pearce's  brigade  of  Arkansas  mili- 
tia was  disbanded  on  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  enlistment.  General  McCuUoch  moved  west- 
ward with  his  own  brigade,  and  then  to  Maysville, 
Arkansas,  being  influenced  in  his  return  by  the 
general  tenor  of  his  instructions  from  the  Confed- 
erate Government  to  avoid,  if  possible,  operating 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  had  not  seceded. 
General  Price,  upon  being  informed  of  his  decision, 
issued  an  order  re-assuming  command,  and  the 
operations  in  the  Stat«  which  followed,  including 
the  capture  of  Lexington,  were  conducted  with 
iCissouri  troops  alone.  At  this  time  the  Federal 
'^oops  held  the  Missouri  river  by  a  cordon  of  mili- 
■aiy  posts.  The  object  of  this  line  was  to  prevent 
he  crossing  of  the  river  by  the  secessionists  of 
lorth  Missouri,  who,  to  the  number  of  5000  or 
5 000,  were  armed  and  organized  and  desirous  of 
oining  the  array  of  General  Price  in  south-west 
hSissouri.  To  break  this  blockade  became  the  ob- 
^ct  of  General  IMce.  Of  the  four  Federal  posts, 
i"«fferson  City,  Boonville,  Lexington,  and  Kansas 
3ity,  Lexington  was  the  easiest  and  most  impor- 


tant one  to  take.  General  Price  left  Springfield  on 
the  25th  of  August,  dispersed  Lane's  forces  at 
Dry  wood,  September  2d,  and  reached  Warrensburg 
in  pursuit  of  Colonel  Peabody  at  daybreak,  Sep- 
tember 1 0th ;  Peabody  getting  into  Lexington  first, 
Price,  after  a  little  skirmishing  with  Mulligan's 
outpost,  bivouacked  within  2%  miles  of  Lexington. 
In  the  morning  (12th)  Mulligan  sent  out  a  small 
force  which  burnt  a  bridge  in  Price's  path.  Price 
then  crossed  to  the  Independence  Road,  and 
waited  for  his  infantry  and  artillery.  These  came 
up  in  the  afternoon,  and  Price  then  advanced  to- 
ward Lexington,  and  drove  Mulligan  behind  his 
defenses.  There  was  a  little  skirmishing  in  a 
corn-field  and  in  a  cemetery  through  which  Price 
advanced,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington,  where 
he  opened  upon  Mulligan  with  7  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Price's  movement  into  Lexington  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  September  1 2th  was  only  a  rt'connois- 
sance  in  force.  Toward  dark  he  retired  to  the  Fair 
Ground,  and  waited  for  his  trains  to  come  up,  and 
for  reenforcements  that  were  hurrying  to  him  from 
all  directions,  including  Harris's  and  Green's  com- 
mands from  north  of  the  Missouri.  The  invest- 
ment of  Mulligan's  position  was  made  as  shown  on 
the  map,  page  309. — Editors. 
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BY  FRANZ   SIGEL,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  V. 

ON  August  9th,  1861,  the  day  before  the  battle  the  valley  beyond.    Moving  on,  we  saddenly  found 

at  Wilson^s  Creek,  my  brigade,  consisting  of  ourselves  near  a  hill,  from  which  we  grained  a  foil 

the  3d  and  5th  Missouri  Infantry,  commanded  re-  view  of  the  camp.    We  halted  a  few  moments, 

gpectively  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anselm  Albert  when  I  directed  four  pieces  of  our  artillery  to  take- 

and  Charles  E.  Salomon,  and  two  batteries  of  artil-  position  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  commanding  th^^ 

lery,  each  of   4   pieces,  under  the  command  of  camp,  while  the  infantry,  with  the  other  two  pieces 

Lieutenants  Schaefer  and  Schuetzenbach,  was  en-  and  preceded   by  Lieutenant  Farrand's   cavalry 

camped  on  the  soutli  side  of  Springfield,  near  the  company,  continued  its  march  down  the  road  to 

Yokermill  road.     On  our  right  was  encamped  the  the  crossing  of  Wilson's  Creek. 
Ist  Iowa  Infantry,  a  regiment  clad  in  militia  gray.        It  was  now  5:30  A.  M.    At  this  moment  some 

The  bulk  of  General  Lyon's  forces  were  on  the  musket-firing  was  heard  from  the  north-west,  an- 

west  side  of  the  city.     During  the  morning  I  sent  nouncing  the  approach  of  General  Lyon's  troops; 

a  staff-officer  to  General  Lyon's  headquarters  for  I  therefore  ordered  the  four  pieces  to  open  fire 

orders,  and  on  his  return  he  reported  to  mo  that  against  the  camp,  which  had  a  "  stirring"  effect 

a  forward  movement  would  take  place,  and  that  we  on   the    enemy,   who  were  preparing  breakfast 

must  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  The  surprise  was   complete,  except  that  one  of 

moment's  warning  directly  from  our  camp,  toward  the  enemy's  cavalrymen  made  good  his  retreat 

the  south,  to  attack  the  enemy  from  the  rear.     I  from  Lieutenant  Farrand's  dragoons  and  took  the 

immediately  went  to  General  Lyon,  who  said  that  news  of  our  advance  to  the  other  side  (General 

we  would  move  in  the  evening  to  attack  the  enemy  Pearce's  headquarters).    I  became  aware  of  his 

in  his  position  at  Wilson's  Creek,  and  that  I  was  to  escape,  and  believing  that  no  time  should  be  lost 

be  prepared  to  move  with  my  brigade ;  the  1st  to  lend  assistance  to  our  friends,  we  crossed  Wil- 

lowa  would  join  the  main  column  with  him,  while  son's  Creek,  took  down  the   fences    at    Dixon's 

I  was  to  take  the  Yokermill  (Forsyth)  road,  then  farm,  passed  through  it  and  crossed  Terrel  (or 

turn  toward  the  south-west  and  try  to  gain  the  en-  Tyrel)  Creek.     (See  map,  page  290.)     Not  know- 

emy's  rear.    At  my  request,  he  said  that  he  would  ing  whether  it  woold  be  possible  to  bring  all  onr 

procure  guides  and  some  cavalry  to  assist  me  ;  he  pieces  along,  I  left  the  four  pieces  on  the  hill,  with 

would  also  let  me  know  the  exact  time  when  I  a  support  of  infantry,  and  continued  our  march 

should  move.    I  then  asked  him  whether,  on  our  until  we  reached  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  which 

arrival  near  the  enemy's  position,  we  should  attack  extends  northward  to  Sharp's  house,  about  3000 

immediately  or  wait  until  we  were  apprised  of  the  paces,  and  from  west  to  east  about  1000.    We 

fight  by  the  other  troops.    He  reflected  a  moment  took  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  along 

and  then  said :  ^'  Wait  until  you  hear  the  firing  on  the  margin  of  the  woods,  and  within  a  fence  mn- 

our  side."    The  conversation  did  not  last  longer  niug  nearly  parallel  with  the  open  fields, 
than  about  ten  minutes.  Between  4  and  5  o'clock        During  this  time  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's 

in  the  afternoon  I  received  the  order  to  move  at  cavalry,  about  2500  strong,  was  forming  across 

6:30  P.M.   At  6  o'clock  two  companies  of  cavalry,  the  valley,  not  far  distant  from  its  northern  ex- 

nnder  Captain  Eugene  A.  Carr  and  Lieutenant  tremity;  I  therefore  halted  the  column  on  the 

Charles  E.  Farrand,  joined  us,  also  several  guides,  road,  sent  for  the  four  pieces  left  on  the  other 

My  whole  force  now  consisted  of  8  companies  of  side  of  the  creek,  and,  as  soon  as  their  approach 

the  3d  and  9  companies  of  the  5th  Missouri  (912  was  reported  to  me,  I  directed  the  head  of  onr 

men),  0  pieces  of  artillery  (85  men),  and  the  2  column  to  the  right,  left  the  road,  and  formed  the 

companies  of  cavalry  (121), —  in  all,  1118  men.  troops  in  line  of  battle,  between  the  road  and  the 

Precisely  at  6 :  30  o'clock  the  brigade  moved  out  enemy's  deserted  camp, —  the  infantry  on  the  left, 

of  its  camp ;  after  following  the  Yokermill  road  for  the  artillery  on  the  right,  and  the  cavalry  on  th^ 

about  five  miles  we  turned  south-west  into  the  extreme  right,  toward  Wilson's  Oeek.    A  liveljr— 

woods,  and  found  our  way,  with  difficulty,  to  a  point  cannonade  was  now  opened  against  the   dens^v' 

south  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where  we  arrived  be-  masses  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  which  lasted  aboat^ 

tween  1 1  and  1 2  o'clock  at  night.  There  we  rested,  twenty  minutes,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  u^i- 

It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  night,  and  a  drizzling  rain  be-  disorder  toward  the  north  and  into  the  woods.  W^^ 

gan  to  fall.    So  far  no  news  of  our  movement  had  now  turned  back  into  the  road,  and,  advaneing^^ 

reached  the  enemy's  camp,  as  the  cavalry  in  ad-  made  our  way  through  a  number  of  cattle  neai^^ 

vance  had  arrested  every  person  on  the  road,  and  Sharp's  house,  and  suddenly  struck  the  Payette ' 

put  guards  before  the  houses  in  its  neighborhood,  ville  road,  leading  north  to  that  part  of  the  battle- — 

At  the  first  dawn  of  day  we  continued  our  advance  field  on  which  General  Lyon's  troops  were  engaged  — 

for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  cavalry  patrols  in  We  were  now  on  the  principal  line  of  retreat  of  th< 

front  capturing  forty  men  who  had  strolled  into  our  enemy,  and  had  arrived  there  in  perfect  order  ant 

line  while  looking  for  food  and  water,  and  who  said  discipline.    Up  to  this  time  we  had  made  fiftee 

that  twenty  regiments  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  miles,  had  been  constantly  in  motion,  had  had  a  sn^^ 

Louisiana  troops  were  encamped  not  far  distant  in  cessful  engagement,  and  the  troops  felt  encourage 
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',  they  had  accomplished.    It  is^  therefore,  wing,  consisting  of  the  5th  Missouri  Infantry  and 

false,  as  rumor  had  it  after  the  battle,  that  another  piece,  went  down  the  Fayetteville  road, 

3  men "  gave  themselves  up  to  plundering  then,  turning  to  the  right  (north-west),  made  its 

ip,   became  scattered,  and  were  for  this  way  toward  Little  York  and  Springfield;  on  its 

rarprised  by  the  *' returning  enemy."  way  the  latter  column  was  joined  by  Lieutenant 

;  we  had  taken  our  position  on  the  plateau  Farrand's  cavalry  company.    Colonel  Salomon  was 

larp's,   a  cannonade  was  opened  by  me  also  with  this  column,  consisting  in  all  of  about 

a  part  of  the  enemy's  troops,  evidently  450men,  with  1  piece  and  caisson.  I  remained  with 

:  the  left  of  their  line,  confronting  Lyon,  as  the  right  wing,  the  3d  Missouri,  which  was  consid- 

d  observe  from  the  struggle  going  on  in  that  erably  scattered.   I  re-formed  the  men  during  their 

n.    The  firing  lasted  about  30  minutes,  i  retreat  into  4  companies,  in  all  about  250  men,  and, 

jnly  the  firing  on  the  enemy's  side  ceased,  turning  to  the  left,  into  the  Fayetteville  road,  was 

leemed  as  if  we  had  directed  our  own  fire  joined  by  Captain  Carr's  company  of  cavalry.  After 

Lyon's  forces.     I  therefore  ordered  the  considering  that, by  following  the  left  wing  toward 

0  cease  firing.    Just  at  this  time  —  it  was  Little  York,  we  might  be  cut  oflP  from  Springfield 

1  9  and  10  o'clock  —  there  was  a  lull  in  the  and  not  be  able  to  join  General  Lyon's  forces,  we 
the  north  side,  and  not  a  gun  was  heard,  followed  the  Fayetteville  road  until  we  reached  a 

[uads  of  the  enemy's  troops,  unarmed,  came  road  leading  north-east  toward  Springfield.     This 

ng    up    the  road   from    Skegg's    Branch  road  we  followed.    Captain  Carr,  with  his  cavalry, 

us  and  were  captured.    Meanwhile  a  part  was  leading ;  he  was  instructed  to  remain  in  ad- 

alloch's  force  was  advancing  against  us  at  vance,   keep  his  flankers   out,  and   report  what 

farm,  while  Reid's  battery  moved  into  po-  might  occur  in   front.    One  company  of  the  3d 

Q  the  hill  east  of  Wilson's  Creek,  and  oppo-  Missouri  was  at  the  head  of  our  little  colunm  of 

right  flank,  followed  by  some  cavalry.  infantry,  followed  by  the  piece  of  artillery  and  two 

lese  circumstances  —  the  cessation  of  the  caissons,  behind  them  the  remainder  of  the  infantry, 

1  Lyon's  front,  the  appearance  of  the  ene-  the  whole  flanked  on  each  side  by  skirmishers.  So 

serters,  and  the  movement  of  Reid's  artil-  we  marched,  or  rather  dragged  along  as  fast  as  the 

I  the  cavalry  tovard  the  south  —  led  us  into  exhausted  men  could  go,  until  we  reached  the  ford 

ef  that  the  enemy's  forces  were  retreating,  at  James  Fork  of  the  White  River.    Carr  had  al- 

i  opinion  became  stronger  by  the  report  of  ready  crossed,  but  his  cavalry  was  not  in  sight ;  it 

Icher,   who  was  in  advance  on  the  road  had  hastened  along  without  waiting  for  us ;  ^  a 

Pg's  Branch,  that  "  Lyon's  troops"  were  part  of  the  infantry  had  also  passed  the  creek  ;  the 

up  the  road  and  that  we  must  not  flre.  piece  and  caissons  were  just  crossing,  when  the 

irtain  was  I  in  regard  to  the  character  of  rattling  of  musketry  announced  the  presence  of 

iroaching  troops,  now  only  a  few  rods  dis-  hostile  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.    They 

at  I  did  not  trust  to  my  own  eyes,  but  sent  were  detachments  of  Missouri  and  Texas  cavalry, 

i  Tod,  of  the  3d  Missouri,  forward  to  chal-  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Major,  Captains  Mabry 

dem.    He  challenged  as  ordered,  but  was  and  Russell,  that  lay  in  ambush,  and  now  pounced 

ately  shot  and  killed.    I  instantly  ordered  upon  our  jaded  and  extended  column.    It  was  in 

illery  and  infantry  to  fire.     But  it  was  vain  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Albert  and  myself 

—  the  artillery  fii-ed  one  or  two  shots,  but  tried  to  rally  at  least  a  part  of  them ;  they  left  the 

ntry,  as  though  paralyzed,  did  not  fire ;  the  road  to  seek  protection,  or  make  good  their  escape 

iaiana,  which  we  had  mistaken  for  the  gray-  in  the  woods,  and  were  followed  and  hunted  down 

t  Iowa,  rushed  up  to  the  plateau,  while  by  their  pursuers.   In  this  chase  the  greater  part  of 

's  battery  in  front  and  Reid's  from  the  our  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners, 

on  our  right  flank  opened  with  canister  at  among  the  latter  Lieutenant-Colonel  Albert  and 

ank  against  us.    As  a  matter  of  precaution  my  orderly,  who  were  with  me  in  the  last  moment 

.uring  the  last  moment  brought  four  of  of  the  affray.    I  was  not  taken,  probably  because 

les  into  battery  on  the  right  against  the  I  wore  a  blue  woolen  blanket  over  my  uniform  and 

>n  the  hill  and  Reid's  battery ;  but  after  a  yellowish  slouch-hat,  giving  me  the  appearance 

ng  Reid's  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  the  horses  of  a  Texas  Ranger.    I  halted  on  horseback,  pre- 

rers  of  three  guns  suddenly  left  their  posi-  pared  for  defense,  in  a  small  strip  of  corn-field  on 

id  with  their  caissons  galloped  down  the  the  west  side    of  the    creek,  while    the    hostile 

ville  road,  in  their  tumultuous  flight  carry-  cavalrymen  swarmed  around  and  several  times 

ic  into  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  which  passed  close  by  me.    When  we  had  resumed  our 

back  in  disorder,  and  at  the  same  time  re-  way  toward  the  north-east,  we  were   immediately 

;he  fire  of  the  attacking  line.  recognized  as  enemies,  and   pursued   by  a  few 

ir  retreat  the  right  wing,  consisting  mostly  horsemen,  whose  number  increased  rapidly.  It  was 

Id  Missouri  Infantry  and  one  piece  of  artil-  a  pretty  lively  race  for  about  six  miles,  when  our 

llowed  the  road  we  came,  while  the  left  pursuers  gave  up  the  chase.    We  reached  Spring- 

oel  Graves,  commanding  the  First  Brigade,  Mo.  3>  Colonel  Carr  says  in  his  official  report :    "  It  is 

lards,  says  In  his  report :  "  Colonel  Rossor,  com-  a  subject  of  regret  with  mo  to  have  left  him  [Bigel] 

:  the  Ist  Regiment  and  Fourth  Battalion,  with  behind,  but  I  supposed  all  the  time  that  he  was  close 

Bledsoe's  artillery,  being  stationed  on  the  ex-  behind  me  till  I  got  to  the  creek,  and  it  woiUd  have  done 

ft,  wa«  attacked  by  Colonel  Sigel's  battery,  and  no  good  for  my  company  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces 

izi>ofled  to  a  deadly  flre  for  thirty  minutes."— F.  8.  also. '*— Editors. 
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field  at  4  :  30  in  the  afternoon,  in  advance  of  Stur- 
gis,  who  with  Lyon's  troops  was  retreating  from 
the  battle-field,  and  who  arrived  at  Springfield,  as 
he  says,  at  5  o'clock.  The  circumstance  of  my 
arrival  at  the  time  stated  gave  rise  to  the  insinua- 
tion that  I  had  forsaken  my  troops  after  tlieir  re- 
pulse at  Sharp's  house,  and  had  delivered  them  to 
their  fate.  Spiced  with  the  accusation  of  "plun- 
der," this  and  other  falsehoods  were  repeated  he- 
fore  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  VV'ar,  and 
a  letter  defamatory  of  me  was  dispatched  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  (dated  February  14th,  1802, 
six  months  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek). 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  these  calumnies  against  me 
until  long  after  the  war,  when  I  found  them  in  print. 


In  support  of  my  statements,  I  would  direct  at 
tention  to  my  own  reports  on  the  battle  and  to  th< 


Confederate  reports,  especially  to  those  of  Idea 
tenant-Colonel  Hyams  and  Captain  Vigilini,  of  th 
'M\  Louisiana ;  also  to  the  report  of  Captain  Carr, 
in  which  ho  frankly  states  that  he  abandoned  m 
immediately  before  my  column  was  attacked  a 
the  crossing  of  James  Fork,   without  notif; 
me  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
never  mentioned    this    fact,  as   the    subsequen 
career  of  General  Carr,  his  cooperation  with 
during  the  campaigns  of  General  Fremont, 
his  behavior  in   the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  vind^^ 
cated  his  character  and  ability  as  a  soldier  aikff 
commander. 


THE  OPPOSING   FORCES   AT  WILSON'S  CREEK,    MO. 

The  com  position  aud  loi^Hrs  of  ouch  nnuy  aH  lierc  stated  prive  tlie  glut  of  all  the  data  obt^iinable  in  the  official  reoords. 
K  stands  for  killo<l ;  w  for  wounded ;  lu  w  luoi  tally  wonndinl ;  in  for  captured  or  nilsaing  ;  c  for  capture<l.— EuiTOB*. 

COMPOSITION  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE   UNION  ARMY. 

Brijc.-Geu.  Nathanii'l  Lyon  (k),  M;Oor  Hamuel  D.  Sturi^. 


First  Brigade^  Major  Saniuel  D.  Sturjdrt:  Kej^iilar  Bat- 
talion (B,  C,  and  D,  iHt  Infantry'  and  Wood's  coiupany 
Rifle  ReeniitH),  Capt.  Jom-ph  B.  Plunnncr;  Battalion  2d 
Mo.  Infantry,  M^Jor  P.  J.  OHtcrlumH ;  F,  2d  U.  H.  Arty., 
Capt.  James  Tottcn ;  KannaH  Kanjrerw,  Capt.  S.  X.  Wood ; 
B,  l8t  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Caufleld.  Second 
Brigwltt  IJeut.-Col.  George  L.  AndrewH:  Re^pilar  Bat- 
talion (B  and  E,  2d  Infantry,  Lothrop's  company  General 
Service  Reeriilt«,  and  Morine'e  company  Rifle  Recruits), 
Capt.  Fre<lerick  Steele;  DuBois's  Battery  (improvised), 
Lieut.  John  V.  DuBoIs;  Ist  Mo.  Infantry,  Lieut.-Col. 
Goo.  L.  Andrews.   Third  Brigade^  Col.  Geo.  W.  Deitzler : 


Ist  Kansas,  Col.  Geo.  W.  Deitzler  (w),  M^^or  J.  A  Haider- 
man;  2(1  Kansas,  Col.  R.  B.  Mitehell(w),  Lieut,-CoL  Chaa. 
W.  Blair.  Missouri  Volunteers,  Second  Brigade,  Colonel 
Franz  Si^«-1 :  3d  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  Anselm  Albert ;  Sth  Mo.. 
Col.  C.  £.  Salomon ;  I,  Ist  U.  B.  Cavalr>%  Capt.  Eugene 
A.  CaiT;  C,  2d  U.  8.  Dragoons,  lieut.  C.  £.  Farrand; 
Backers  Mo.  Arty,  (detachment),  IJeutenanta  O.  A. 
Scbaefer  and  Edward  Schuetzenbach.  VnaUathed  Or- 
ganizations :  1st  Iowa  Infantry,  Lieut.-Col.  William  H. 
Merritt ;  Wright's  and  Switzler's  Mo.  Home  Guard  Cav- 
alry; detachment  D,  1st  U.  6.  Cavalry;  Mo.  PioneexB, 
Capt.  J.  D.  Voerster. 


The  Unlcm  loss,  as  ofllcially  reported,  was  223  kilU»d,  721  wounded,  and  291  missing,—  total,  1236.* 

COMPOSITION  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

Brig. -Gen.  Ben.  McCulloch. 


Missouri  state  Guard,  Mjijor-Geu.  sterling  Price. 
Rains*h  Division,  Brig.-G«u.  James  S.  Rains.  First  Bri- 
gadCy  Col.  R.  H.  Weightman  (m  w).  Col.  John  R.  Graves  : 
l8t  Infantry,  Lleut.-Col.  Thomas  H.  Rosser;  3<1  Infantry, 
CoL  Edgar  V.  Hurst;  4th  Infantry  (battalion),  Major 
Thomas  H.  Murray ;  5th  Infantr)',  C«»l.  J.  J.  Clarknon ; 
Graves's  Infantry,  Col.  John  R.  (iravcs,  Mfljor  Branhear ; 
Bledsoe's  Battery,  Capt.  Hiram  Bledsoe.  Second  Bri- 
gade^ Col.  Cawthon  (m  w).  ((Vmiposltion  of  brigade  not 
given  in  the  official  reconls.]  Pakpons's  Bbioadr.  Brig.- 
Qen.  M.  M.  Parsons:  Kelly's  Infantry,  Col.  Kelly  (w» ; 
Brown's  Cavalry,  Col.  Ben.  Brown  (k) ;  Guibor's  Battc^ry, 
Capt.  Henry  (Juibor.  Clark's  Division,  Bri^.-Geu.  John 
B.  Clark  :  Burbridgc's  Infantry,  Col.  J.  Q.  Burbridge 
(w),  Mi^or  John  B.  Clark.  Jr. ;  1st  ('avalry  (battaliim), 
IJeut.-Col.  J.  P.  Maj*>r.  Slack's  Division,  Brlsr.-Gen.  W. 
Y.  Slack  (w) :  Hughes's  Infantry,  Col.  John  T.  Hughes ; 


Thornton's  Infantry  (battalion),  Ma)or  J.  C.  Thornton; 
Rives's  Cavalry,  Col.  B.  A.  Rives.  McBride's  Divibiov, 
Brig. -Gen.  James  H.  MeBrido :  Wingo's  Infantry ;  Fos- 
ter's Infantry,  Col.  Foster  (w);  Campl>eir8  Cavalry, 
Capt.  Campbell. 

Arkansas  Fohces,  Brig.-Gen.  N.  B.  Pearee,  l«»t  Cav- 
alry, Col.  De  Rosey  Carroll ;  Carroll's  Company  Cavalry«i 
Capt.  Charles  A.  CaiToll ;  3d  Infantry,  Col.  John  R.- 
Gratiot; 4th  Infantry,  Col.  J.  D.  Walker;  6th  Infantry^ 
Col.  Tom  P.  Dockery;  WoodrulTs  Battery,  Capt.  W.  E- 
Woodruflf ;  Reid's  Battery,  Capt.  J.  G.  Reid. 

McCcLLOCii's  Brigade  :  1st  Ark.  Mounted  Riflemen 
Col.  T.  J.  Churchill;  2d  Ark.  Mounted  Riflemen,  Col- 
James  Mcintosh,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  T.  Embry;   Arkansa.^ 
Infantry    (battalion),    Lieut.-Col.    Dandrldge    McRae 
Bouth  Kansas-Texas  Mounted  Regiment,  Col.  £.  Greer- 
3d  La.  Infantry,  Col.  liOuis  H<»bert. 


The  Confederate  loss,  as  officially  reported,  was  26.'5  killed,  HOO  wounded,  and  30  missing,—  total,  lOM.* 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  OPPOSING  FORCES. 


The  Union  forces  are  estimated  from  official  returns 
at  6400  (with  16  guns).  Of  these  1118  were  with  Higel  and 
360  mounted  reserve.  The  (.^mfederate  forces  are  more 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  Colonel  Snead,  General  Price's 
a^Jatant-general  during  the  battle,  gives  in  his  volume. 


"  The  Fight  for  Missouri "  (Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons),  t 
following  estimate,  which  is  doubtless  as  near  the  ftw? 
as  it  is  possible  to  get:    Price's  force  (Missouri  8 
Guard).  5221 ;  McCulloch's brigade, 0720,  and  Pearce's 
gade.  2234,—  total.  10,175  (with  16  guns). 


*  Nc»TK.— Colonel  Snend,  with  nniiHiial  facilitieH  for  Jij»ceituiiilnp  tlie  faetM.  ^ives  tlic  losses  as  follows:  Union,  (k>,  2i 
(w).  873;   (m),  18«. -total.  1317.    Confederate,  (k).  279;  (w).  051.— total,  1230.    Tlie  Union  reports  do  not  inclade 
hans'H  battalion,  which  loHt  (k),  15  ;  (\t),  40:  and  give  siirel'M  loss  ut  26  less  than  Colonel  Snead's  estimate.— EDrrOHS. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  LEXINGTON,  MO.  J 

BY   COLONEL  JAMES    A.    HULLIOAN. 

ON  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August,  1861,  as  the  "  Irish  Brigade"  (23d  Hhnois 
Volunteers)  lay  encamped  just  outside  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  I  received 
>rder8  to  report  to  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  commanding  in  the  town. 
On  doing  so,  I  was  informed  by  General  Davis  that  the  cavalry  regiment  of 
Oolonel  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  which  had  left  for  the  South-west  some  days 
before,  had  reached  Tipton,  where  it  was  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and 
;ouId  neither  advance  nor  return,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  go  to  Tipton, 
join  Colonel  Marshall,  take  command  of  the  combined  forces,  cut  my  way 
through  the  enemy,  go  to  Lexington,  and  hold  it  at  all  hazards. 

The  next  morning  the  "  Irish  Brigade  "  started  with  forty  rounds  of  ammu- 
aition  and  three  days'  rations  for  each  man.  We  marched  for  nine  days 
without  meeting  an  enemy,  foraging  upon  the  country  for  support.  "We 
reached  Tipton,  but  found  neither  Colonel  Marshall  nor  the  enemy,  and  we 
passed  on  to  a  pleasant  spot  near  Lexington  where  we  prepared  for  our  entry 
nto  the  city.  The  trouble  was  not  so  much  the  getting  into  Lexington  as  the 
^tting  out.  At  Lexington  wo  found  Colonel  Marshall's  cavalry  regiment  and 
ihout  350  of  a  regiment  of  Home  Guanls.  On  the  10th  of  September  we 
received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Everett  Peabody,  of  the  13th  Missouri  Regi- 
ment, saying  that  he  was  retreating  from  Warrensburg,  34  miles  distant, 
and  that  the  rebel  General  Price  was  in  full  piu^uit  with  an  army  of  10,000 
men.     A  few  hours  later  Colonel  Peabody  joined  us. 

There  were  then  at  this  post  the  "  Irish  Brigade,"  Colonel  Marshall's  Illinois 
mvalry  regiment  (full).  Colonel  Pealrody's  regiment,  and  a  part  of  the  14th 
Missouri — in  all   about  2780  men,  with  one  six-pounder,  i  forty  romids  of 

^Reprinted,  with  reviBiOM,  frniii  iiewapaper  re-  |  Doubtless  an  accidental  mistake.    CuluuelMul- 

•orU  of  a  lecture  by  Colonel  Mulligan,  who  was  ligan  had  7  six-pouuders  (Waldtjohmidt,  2;  Adams, 

tillrf  during  the  war  (see  page   .113).     In  cer-  3,  and  Pirnpr,  2);   Pirner  also  had  2  brass  mor- 

Kin  importaat   particulars,   tLe  text  has    been  tarsforthrowingHii-inch  spherical  shelle,of  which 

>.lt«Kd  to  free  it  trom  clearly  demouHtrable  er-  be  had  but  40,  which  were  soon  exhausted.    The 

row.— Editors.  Confederate  artillery  consisted  of  10  guuB  in  five 
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ammunition,  and  but  few  rations.  We  then  dispatched  a  courier  to  JeflEersoi 
City  to  inform  General  Davis  of  our  condition,  and  to  pray  for  reenf orcement 
or  even  rations,  whereupon  we  would  hold  out  to  the  last.  At  noon  of  th 
11th  we  commenced  throwing  up  intrenchments  on  College  Hill,  an  eminenc 
overlooking  Lexington  and  the  broad  Missouri.  All  day  long  the  men  worke 
untiringly  with  the  shovel.  That  evening,  but  six  or  eight  hours  after  we  ha 
commenced,  om-  pickets  were  driven  in  and  intimation  was  given  that  th 
enemy  wore  upon  us.  Colonel  Peabody  was  ordered  out  to  meet  them,  an 
two  six-pounders  were  planted  in  a  position  to  command  a  covered  bridg 
by  which  the  enemy  wore  obliged  to  ent^r  the  town.  It  was  a  night  c 
fearful  anxiety ;  none  knew  at  what  moment  the  enemy  would  be  upon  on 
devoted  little  band,  and  the  hours  passed  in  silence.  We  waited  imtil  thi 
morning  of  the  12th,  vigilantly  and  without  sleep,  when  a  messenger  rushe< 
in,  saying,  "  Colonel,  the  enemy  are  pushing  across  the  bridge  in  overwhehn 
ing  force."  With  a  glass  we  could  see  them  as  they  came.  General  Pri« 
riding  up  and  down  the  lines,  urging  his  men  on.  Two  companies  of  th< 
Missouii  13th  were  ordered  out,  and,  with  Company  K  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
quickly  checked  the  enemy,  drove  him  back,  burned  the  bridge,  and  gallantl; 
ended  their  work  before  breakfast. 

The  enemy  now  made  a  detour,  and  approached  the  town  once  more,  b; 
the  Independence  road.  Six  companies  of  the  Missouri  13th  and  the  Ulinoi 
Cavalry  were  ordered  out,  and  met  them  in  the  Lexington  Cemetery,  jus 
outside  the  town,  where  the  fight  raged  furiously  over  the  dead.  We  sue 
eeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy  in  check,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  work  witl 
the  shovel  went  bravely  on  until  we  had  tlirown  up  breastworks  three  o 
four  feet  high. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  engagement  opened  with  artillery.  A 
volley  of  grape  from  the  enemy  was  directed  at  a  group  of  our  officers  wb 
were  outside  the  breastworks.  Our  men  retmned  the  voUey.  The  contes 
raged  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  we  had  the  satisfaction,  by  a  lucky  shol 
of  knocking  over  the  enemy's  big  gun,  exploding  a  powder  caisson,  and  other 
wise  doing  much  damage.  The  fight  was  continued  until  dusk,  and,  as  th< 
moon  rose,  the  enemy  retired  to  camp  in  the  Fair  Ground,  two  miles  awaj 
and  Lexington  was  our  own  again. 

On  Friday,  the  13th,  though  a  drenching  rain  had  set  in,  the  work  o 
throwing  up  intrenchments  went  on,  and  the  men  stood  almost  knee-dee] 
in  mud  and  water,  at  their  work.  We  had  taken  the  basement  of  the  Masoni 
College,  a  building  from  which  the  eminence  took  its  name;  powder  wa 
obtained,  and  the  men  commenced  making  cartridges.  A  foundry  was  fitte 
up,  and  150  rounds  of  shot  —  grape  and  canister  —  were  cast  for  each  of  ou 
six-pounders. 

batteries,  as  follows  :   Bledsoe,  4  gims  ;  Churchill  not  include  in  his  estimate  either  his  officers  or  th 

Clark,2;  Guibor,  4 ;  Kelly,  4 ;  Kneisley,  2. — (**His-  body  of  Home  Guards  who  assisted  in  the  defens 

tory  of  Lafayette  County,  Missouri.")  Colonel  Snead  states  positively  that,  as  adjntan 

The  lack  of  agreement  between  the  numbers  of  general  of  the  Missouri  troops,  he  paroled  aboi 

the  Union  forces  as  here  stated,  and  as  given  by  Col-  3500  prisoners.      Among  these  may  have  be« 

onel  Snead  on  page  273,  is  accounted  for  by  the  many  not  reckoned  as  eflfectives  by  Colonel  Mall 

latter  on  the  supposition  that  Colonel  Mulligan  did  gan.— Editors. 
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LEXINGTON,  MO.  f\h 

"EP  IS  19  aoiSi  '  ^ 


I ASONIC  COLLEGE 


CaptnlD  JosGiih  A.  Wtlaon,  or  I.eII1iRti>n.  thun  ilcHcrlhcn  tlio  Union  IHisI 
Hon:  '-Tlicrolleijclsnu  a  liluff  ulwnt  200  fi-ct  atwv  low  -  u\itr  r  ni  uric.  aii< 
frnmn  lo  Wfcpl  lilghtirlhiui  NonhorMaln  strctt  Tblrd  stn-H  niun  slonj 
the  top  of  the  lilnff.  (lose  to  und  en  iToiin cling  thi>  college  Ijulldltig  wus. 
TedaDzulor  rort  of  nxIh  and  earth  about  13  tfvt  tliick  sod  11  foot  blgh ;  iclC 
butionn  at  tlip  anglon  nud  cmbnuures  lor  kodb.  At  a  distanra  of  300  to 
no  tt^t  vaa  on  Irre^lar  tine  of  earttiworks  prutt^ot^d  t)y  nnmeroiiK  Irar- 
«m«i.  occaalonnl  rodoiihts,  a  gwHi  illtcb.  tmna-de-loup,  wlrpfi,  i-tc.trtc'.  Still 
Jvllicr  on  Ihp  went  and  uorth  were  rlflo-plts.  Tbp  worb)  would  bavo  re- 
^nircd  10,»»0  or  IS.OOD  men  to  occupy  tSem  fully.  All  tSe  gronud  from  tlio 
lartutratlona  to  Ibe  river  waa  ttien  rovprvd  wltb  Bratterlnpc  Umlwr.  Tlie 
■piiDJr  Just  nortll  unit  DIltBldci  ot  ronlflrnttoHe.  was  In  a  dpe]i  n-oo(t(^  r»- 
'itit,  BDd  WO*  tlie  scene  ot  some  nbarp  afetmiiabln^  at  nttcbt.  owing  tn  tbe 
Mttmpts  or  tbe  garrison  to  get  water  tbere  wben  tbelr  ctsteniB  gave  out." 

EiplBDBtlon  of  tbe  Dlograin  of  (be  Flospltal  PoHltlon:  "a  In  tbe  Anderson  houce  orboopltali  b  a  flm alter  brick 
bODse  Ijacli  ot  It;  c  an  outljing  low  eorlbwork,  proJocHns  down  Dearly  lulo  tbe  ravine,  repmaentcd  by  tbe  dotted 
Un,  whllK  tbe  Inrloenl  earthwork  wa«  built  ap  around  tbe  bead  ot  the  ravine,  an  sbown  tiy  tbe  plain  line;  rftha 
■tily-port  in  the  eartbworkR.  about  one  bundred  yards  from  the  liDSpltal;  e  n  runal-lllie  carriageway  teadiug 
■Plo  the  houee,  and  In  wblch  tbe  nharp-aboiitcra  lay  gocure.  only  about  eighty  feet  from  the  front  door  ot  the 
^eapltat:  the  brackets  lepresent  Federal  picket-guard  etatinna  with  a  little  dirt  thrown  up  tor  protection;  the 
'■■Ited  line  m>  sbowa  deep  gorge  or  ravine  wblch  was  full  ot  Coiitederale  ebarp-Bbuoters." 

Sunday  had  now  arrived.  We  had  found  no  provisions  at  Lexington,  and 
our  2700  men  were  getting  short;  of  rations.  Father  Thaddeus  J.  Butler,  our 
chaplain,  celebrated  mass  on  the  hillside,  and  all  were  considerably  strength- 
ened and  encouraged  by  his  words,  and  after  services  were  over  we  went  back 
to  work,  actively  easting  shot  and  stealing  provisions  from  the  inhabitants 
found  about.  Our  pickets  were  all  the  time  skirmishing  with  the  enemy, 
■WhUe  we  were  making  preparations  for  defense  against  the  enemy's  attack, 
Which  was  expected  on  the  morrow. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  enemy  were  seen  approach- 
ing. The  Confederate  force  had  been  increased  to  18,000  men  with  Iti  pieces 
of  cannon.  They  came  as  one  dark  moving  mass,  their  guns  beaming  in 
the  sun,  their  banners  waving,  and  their  drums  beating  —  everywhere,  as 
taj  as  we  could  see,  were  men,  men,  men,  approaching  grandly.  Our  earth- 
works covered  an  area  of  about  eighteen  acres,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and 
protected  in  front  by  what  were  called  "  confusion  pits,"  and  by  mines.  Our 
men  stood  firm  behind  the  breastworks,  none  trembled  or  paled,  and  a  solemn 
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sileiipe  prevailed.    As  Fatlier  Butler  went  iimnd  among  them,  they  asked  his 
blesfiiug,  i-eeeived  it  witli  imeovei'eil  heads,  then  turned  and  sternly  eacked^^_ 
their  nmskets. 

Tlie  enemy  opened  a  teml)le  fire  with  their  cannon  on  all  sides,  whieh  wt ■ 

answercfl  with  determination  and  spirit.  Our  spies  had  brought  intelligenoe  , 
and  had  all  ajrreed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  tt»  inuko  a  g:i'an(  I 
nisli,  nvcnvlu'lni  ui*,  and  liury  us  in  the  tren<^ho3  of  Lexiujjton, 

At  noon,  wnnl  was  bnmght  that  the  enemy  liad  taken  the  hospital.     W'^* 
ha<l  imt  t'ortitied  that;  it  was  situated  outside  the  uitrenehments,  imd  I  ha«rJ 
suppost'd  thiit  llu!  little  white  flaj!;  was  sufficient  ]n\)teetion  for  the  wounde^'i 
anddyiujrwiMierswhn  I lad  finished  their  sei'vie<!  und  were  iK)werless  for  hantm. 
Thi'  hi>s])ital  conljiined  our  eluiplain,  our  surgeon,  and  a  numljer  of  wouudet'^. 
The  <'neiiiy  tmik  it  without  o])|)osiliiin,  filled  it  with  their  shari^shootei-s,  aii«i 
fi-om  (;vi'ry  whidow,  every  door,  fi-om  the  seuttles  hi  the  rotif,  poured  rigt'at 
mti)  our  inlv('u<-limeiit.s  a  di'adly  drift  of  lead.     A  eonii»any  of  the   Honxe 
(Juards,  tlu-n  u  conipiuiy  of  tlie  Missouii  14th,  were  onlered  to  i-etake  tliP 
hospital,  but   rt'fiiscd.     The   Jlontfrouiery  (luaiils.  a  company  of  the   Iris^l 
Bi'iftadc,  was  then  ordered  o\it.     Tlieir  captain  admonished  tliem  t*>  uplir*!'' 
thepillant  nanii'  tlicy  bore,  and  the  onka-  was  friveii  to  ebai^.     The  distaii*-*^ 
aeross  the  ]ihi.in  fniTu  the  intreiiehmouts  to  tlie  hosintnl  was  aljout  eitflity 
yards.     They  started;  at  first  (juick,  then  double-quick,  theu  on  a  nm,  tht^n 
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faster.  Still  the  deadly  fire  poured  into  their  ranks.  But  on  they  went ;  a 
wild  line  of  steel,  and,  what  is  better  than  steel,  irresistible  human  will. 
They  reached  the  hospital,  burst  open  the  door,  without  shot  or  shout,  until 
they  encountered  the  enemy  within,  whom  they  hurled  out  and  sent  flying 
down  the  hill.  { 

Our  surgeon  was  held  by  the  enemy,  although  we  had  released  the  Con- 
federate surgeon  on  his  mere  pledge  that  he  was  such.  It  was  a  horrible  thing 
to  see  those  brave  fellows,  mangled  and  wounded,  without  skillful  hands  to 
bind  their  ghastly  wounds ;  and  Captain  David  P.  Moriarty,  who  had  been  a 
physician  in  civil  life,  was  ordered  to  lay  aside  his  sword  and  go  into  the 
hospital.  He  went,  and  through  all  the  siege  worked  among  the  wounded 
with  no  other  instrument  than  a  razor.  Our  supply  of  water  had  given  out 
and  the  scenes  in  the  hospital  were  fearful  to  witness,  wounded  men  suffering 
agonies  from  thirst  and  in  their  frenzy  wrestling  for  the  water  in  which 
the  wounded  had  been  bathed.\ 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  firing  was  resumed,  and  continued  all  day. 
Our  officers  had  told  the  men  that  if  they  could  hold  out  until  the  19th  we 
should  certainly  be  reenforced,  and  all  through  that  day  the  men  watehed 
anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  the  friendly  flag  under  which  aid  was  to 
reach  them,  and  listened  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  friendly  cannon.  But  they 
looked  and  listened  in  vain,  and  all  day  long  they  fought  without  water,  their 
parched  lips  cracking,  their  tongues  swollen,  and  the  blood  running  down 
their  chins  when  they  bit  their  cartridges  and  the  saltpeter  entered  their  blis- 
tered lips.    But  not  a  word  of  murmuring. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  broke,  but  no  reenforcements  had  come,  and  still 
the  men  fought  on.  it    The  enemy  appeared  that  day  with  an  artifice  which 

i  The  Union  force  held  the  building  an  hour  or  erals  had  no  military  right  to  expect  that  a  strategic 

two,  when  they  were  again  dislodged.     In  regard  position  so  important  to  their  opponents  a«  the  Anderson 

,     .1  .  J!J.yy•t.^x.i.^r^     a  ji       x  house  and  premises  manifestly  Were,  would  or  should  be 

to  the  capture  of  the  hospital  by  the  Confederates,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  possession  merely  because  they  had  seen  lit 

and  to  its  recapture  by  the  Union  forces,  we  find  tousesomepartof  It  for  hospital  purposes.  Nevertheless, 

the  following  in  the  "History  of  Lafayette  County,  that  tirst  false  scent  has  been  followed  and  barked  after 

Missouri ''    (^ St.  Louis :  Missouri   Historical   Com-  for  twenty  yeai-s- the  Federals  erroneously  claiming 

pany,  1881),  a  work  which,  in  its  treatment  of  the  ^"^  "i^"«tiflable  attack  on  the  hospital,  and  the  Conf,^- 

\  -  T       •    _x  i."u'^      '         _^-   1-i.  J  crates  erroneously  claiming  that  they  were  first  fired 

Biege  of  Lexington,    exhibits   impartiality  and   a  q,,  ^y  Federals  from  Inside  the  building,  and  that  for 

painstaking  research,  the  more  valuable  by  reason  that  reason  the  attack  was  made."  Editors. 

of  the  mea^erness  of  the  official  reports  of  the        <^  ^^j,^^  ^^^  investment,  the  Union  forces  being 

engagement :  entirely  cut  off  from  the  river, ''  MarshalFs  cavalry- 

**Thle  hospital  matter  has  been  much  animadverted  ^qj^  ^nd  some  of  the  teamsters  had  watered  their 

upon  by  partisan  writers  on  both  sides.      Colonel  MulU-  i,^.„  „  ^   *     *  ^.i.       •  i.  t.  i.\       ^u^ «„,i  *k«««. 

gin  asiumed  that  the  Confederates  were  guilty  of  a  ^^^«t^  ^"<^  ^^  ^^^  ««t^"^»  »^  *^^  ««[^^g^^  and  there 

breach  of  civilized  warfare  In  firing  on  a  hospital ;  and,  was  but  little  water  left,   what  there  was  being 

consequently,  when  his  men  retook  the  building,  having  muddy.     Two  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs — 

this  belief  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds,  they  gave  no  one  on  the  north  and   one   on   the   south  — were 

qn^rter,  but  killed  every  armed  man  caught  in  the  ^,^     ^      guarded   by   the   enemy.     ...     One  of 

building.  Some  of  the  minor  Confederate  oftlccrs  seemed  ^  ,      "^^  „  ,,.        ,  .  ^    i.1.1-    i    i.i.i 

to  latjor  under  the  same  Impression,  and  claimed,  as  an  Colonel  Mulligan's  men,  in  an  account  of  the  battle, 

©xcu<*e  or  justification  for  the  capture,  that  the  Federals  said:    *On   the   morning   of    the    1  9th    U   rained 

liad  fired  upon  them  from  inside  the  building:  but  this  heavily    for     about     two    hours,    saturating    our 

Waa  iKwitlvely  denied  at  the  time  by  the  surgeon.  Dr.  blankets,  which  we  wrung  out  into  our  canteens 

Cooley,  and  the  priest.  Father  Butler,  who  were  in  the  -        1  •   i-       »}»/*»  tt*  4.^  ..      *   i  „*«,,^«^*^    n^.,,.*^ 

liaspltal.  and  by  M^«r  Meet,  Mr.  H.  Boothmau.  and  ["/  dnnki.ig"    ("History  of  Lafayette   County, 

otbers,  BtlU  living  in  Lexington,  wlio  were  at  the  time    Missouri     ). — Editors. 

Ill  tbatpart  of  the  intrcnchmcnt  uearent  the  hospital.        jyNo  reenforcements  reached  Colonel  Mulligan, 

^'^•."S**fh^,L?'ll'L7!"w  nf*:^""'"'"^  though  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him.    Septem- 

luaae  at  the  time,  shows  that  there  was  iw  such  reason  ,        T .  -,     ^.        .        .  1    -  -  ^^              ^    ^      -...i       *. 

Tor  the  capture;  but  that  it  was  deliberately  planned  ^^^  l^^h,  Sturgis  with  1 1  00  men,  but  without  ar- 

and  ordered  as  a  rightful  military  movement.   The  Fed-  tillery  or  cavalry,  was  ordered  by  General  Pope  to 
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was  destined  to  oven-each  us  and  secure  to  them  the  possession  of  on 
intrenehmenta.  They  had  constructed  a  movahle  breastwork  of  hemp  balei 
rolled  them  before  their  hues  up  the  hill,  aud  advanced  under  this  cove 
All  om-  efforts  could  not  retai-d  the  advance  of  these  bales  Round-shot  an 
bullets  were  poured  against  them,  but  they  would  only  rock  a  httle  and  the 
settle  back.  Heated  shot  were  fired 
with  the  hope  of  settuig  thorn  on  fire, 
but  they  had  been  soaked  and  would 
not  bui'ii.  Thus  for  hours  the  fight 
continued.  J  Our  cartridges  were  now 
nearly  used  up,  many  of  our  brave 
fellows  ha<l  falh'ii,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  fight  must  soon  cease,  when 
at  3  oVlock  an  orderly  came,  f-ajing 
that  the  enemy  liad  sent  a  flag  of 
truce.  With  the  flag  came  a  note 
from  General  Price,  asking  "  why  the 
firing  had  ceased."  I  returned  it,  with 
the  reply  written  on  the  back,  "  Gen- 
eral, I  hardly  know,  unless  you  have 
surrendered."  He  at  once  took  pains 
to  assure  me  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  I  then  discovered  that  the  ma- 
jor of  another  regiment^  in  spite  of 
orders,  had  raised  a  white  flag. 

Our  ammunition  was  about  gone 
We  were  out  of  rations,  and  had  been 
without  water  for  days,  and  many  of 
the  men  felt  like  giving  up  the  post,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  hoi 
longer.  They  were  ordered  back  to  the  breastworks,  and  told  to  use  up  a 
theii-  powder,  then  defend  themselves  as  best  they  could,  but  to  hold  thei 
plwe.     Then  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  college,  and  the  question  c 


proceed  from  Maeon  City  for  the  purpose.  He  did 
80,  but  hia  messenger  to  Mulligan  boing  intercepted 
by  Qcneral  Price,  the  latter,  on  the  10th,  iliepatched 
a  force  of  3000  men  or  more  under  Genera!  Par- 
HonH  and  Colonel  Congreve  Jackson  acroBs  the 
river  to  repel  SturgiH'n  advance,  then  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Lexington.  Sturgis,  being  informed  of 
Malligau'B  situation,  retreatt^  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Parsons  reerossed  the  river  and  took  part 
iu  the  fighting  during  the  afternoon. — Editors. 

)  There  are  many  olaiinantH  for  the  credit  of 
having  first  snggesteil  the  henip-bale  strategy. 
Oeneral  Harris's  offlcia]  report  siiys  ; 

"  I  directed  tb«  iHklcR  In  l>o  wet  In  the  Hvtr  to  i>rolcel 
them  affalnnt  the  camiullIcK  nf  nn-  of  nur  tniiips  and  nf 
the  encm)'.  but  It  wim  noon  [nnnil  that  the  wettltiK  ho 
roalerlaliy  InurcaBcd  tlic  weight  an  lo  prcrent  onr  men. 
lu  thulr  Gibanstvd  condltliin,  tn>iii  mlllnK  It  to  the  eront 
of  the  hllL  I  then  udopted  thcr  IdrD  of  wt-lliiiK  the  hemp 

■tier  It  bad  boon  tru]Bi>ort«d  to  tin  ikibIIIuu." 


As  to  the  date  of  the  use  of  these,  which  is  givt 
both  by  Colonel  Mulligan  and  by  Colonal  Snei 
as  the  morning  of  the  20tb,  we  quote  the  folloi 
iiig  circumatautial  accoimt  from  the  official  repo 
of  Colonel  Hughes : 

"On  the  inornlnK  of  the  Iflth.  wo  arone  from  oi 
■Wvonae'iipoutliclilUalo  renew  the  ttttnot.  Thb  dl 
W(t  eantlDueil  the  ttKhtln^  vl^ruui^ly  all  dsf.  boUli 
poawsnionofthohoapKalhulldluin^  and  ChrowlnKlari 
wlnits  from  both  olden  of  tbe  houHc.  bollt  np  of  bale* 
lienip  saturated  with  wnter,  to  keep  them  from  taMi 
Are.  These  jiortable  hemp-balcB  were  extended,  llket: 
wlngn  of  a  pai-tridint  net,  ho  aa  to  cover  and  protc 
Bovcrul  hundri'd  men  at  a  lime,  and  a  moat  terrible  aa 
(lalHug  and  deadlj  Are  wan  kept  up  froai  them  upon  C 
wiirkn  iif  the  enemj-  by  iny  men,  I  divided  my  fnia 
Into  reliefs  and  kept  (wnie  three  hundred  of  tfacm  poatS 
In  a  heavy  flie  InecHHaatly  npon  the  enemy,  mpplyfl 
tlie  places  ot  the  weary  with  fresh  troopii.  On  the  idK 
of  the  19th  we  eularRed  and  advanced  our  deteliAl 
works  very  near  to  the  enemy's  Intreucbmrnte.  anA 
daybreak  opened  upon  ihelr  line  with  nioit  fatal  efic; 
Editobs- 
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ider  was  put  to  the  officers,  and  a  ballot  was  taken,  only  two  out  of  six 
being  cast  in  favor  of  fighting  on.  Then  the  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out 
)ur  surrender. 

©1  Snead  (see  page  262)  writes  us  as  but  in  a  few  moments  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Col- 
in regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  onel  Mulligan  died  forty-eight  hours  after,  at  the 
er :  age  of  thirty-four.  After  his  death,  his  widow  re- 
Burrender  of  Lexington  wa«  uegotiatod  on  the  chived  from  President  Lincoln  Colonel  MuUigau^s 
)o\one\  MulllKau  by  Colont?!  Marshall  of  the  ist  commission  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V., 
Cayalrj,  and  on  the  part  of  General  Pric<)  by  dated  July  24th,  **for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
.  met  inside  of  the  Uuiou  linen.  Of  course  I  ^iges  at  the  battle  of  Winchester.'*— Editors. 
)d  the  iinoonditioual  8iu*render  of  the  post,  with 
ra  and  men  and  luaterlal  of  war.    Colonel  Mar- 

Itated,  and  at  last  said  that  he  would  have  to  sab-        NoTE :    The  seizure  of  the  money  of  the  Lexing- 

matter  to  Colonel  Mulligan.    As  we  knew  that  ton  Bank  referred  to  by  Colonel  Snead  on  page  273 

ement«  were  on  the  way  to  MulUgan,  and  m  I  j^  treated  in  full  in  the  "  History  of  Lafayette 

lat  Mulligan  was  only  prattticing  a  ruse  in  order  ^        i.i»*  i-i.  j  *i.^m« 

Ime,  I  said  to  Colonel  Marshall  that  if  the  terms  County,"  from  which  we   condense  the  following 

offered  were  not  accepted  within  ten  minutes  I  statement :    Governor  Jackson   having  appropri- 

Btum  to  our  lines  and  order  fire  to  be  reopened,  ated  the  school  fund  of  the  State  to  the  arming 

ne,  but  returned  just  as  the  ten  minutes  were  and  equipment  of  the  State  troops,  and  the  pro- 
and  said  that  the  suri-ender  would  be  m^e  as       ^^^^  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  1^^^^  ^       ^^^^j^ 

id.  limmediately  sent  one  of  the  officers,  whom  f     ,     -      .r^  /^  i  -c^  ^         ^    . 

ken  with  me,  to  announce  the  fact  to  General  oanks  for  the  same  purpose,  General  Fr6mont,  in 

d  to  ask  when  he  wouhl  accept  the  surrender,  order  to  checkmate  this  action  of  the  Governor, 

over  at  once,  and  notified  Colonel  Mulligan  that  ordered  the  funds  of  certain  banks  to  be  sent  to 

I  himself  accept  the  surrender  of  him  and  his  st.  Louis,  not  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  author- 

SirTpt  ?ue'  re^aro^r  ™r S  "--  ^"*  *<>  P-ent  their  en>ployment  to  aid  the 

spany  officers.    Mulligan  and  his  field-officers  ©"©my.    By  his  order,  Colonel  Marshall  secured 

ward  immediately,  on  foot,  and  offered  to  sur-  the  funds  of  the  State  Bank  of  Lexington  against 

beir  swords.    General  Price  (next  to  whom  I  the  protest  of  the  officers,  giving  a  receipt  for  the 

1D«)  repUed  instantly.  •  You  gentlemen  have  amount,  which  was  $960, 159.60,  of  which  $165.- 

B  bravely  that  it  would  be  wron^  to  deprive  you  ^-r^ /»/\  u     mu  v.     •  j  •    xu 

.words.    Keep  them.    Orders  to  parole  you  and  ^^^- ^^  ^^^  ^^  «^^^-    ^^^  "°o°®3^  w»8  ^""®<*  ^°  ^^^ 

Q  will  be  issued,  Colonel  Mulligan,  without  un-  fort  under  Colonel  Mulligan^s  tent,  and  upon  the 

y  delay.'   The  only  officer  or  man  that  was  not  surrender  every  dollar  of  the  gold  was  delivered  to 

and  the  only  one  who  was  taken  South,  was  General  Price,  but  $15,000  in  notes  of  the  bank 

amiigan.  ^j^g  missing.   Governor  Jackson  and  General  Price 

.el  Mulligan  was  held  as  a  prisoner  until  ordered  all  the  money  to  be  restored  to  the  bank, 

;h  of  October,  being  accompanied  by  his  but  on  the  30th  of  September    made  a  demand 

ho  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  siege  upon  the  bank  for,  and  under  threat  of  force  re- 

e  town.    They  journeyed  in  General  Price^s  ceived,  the  sura  of  $37,337.20  in  gold,  claimed  to 

carriage,  and  (Mrs.  Mulligan  says)  received  be  due  to  the  State  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature 

I>ossible  courtesy  from  the  general  and  his  of  Missouri,  which  permitted  of  the  suspension  of 

They  returned  to  St.  Louis  under  escort  of  certain  banks  on  the  condition  that  they  should 

len  and  a  flag  of  truce.    In  Chicago  and  loan  the  State  on  its  bonds  a  certain  portion  of 

re  Colonel  Mulligan  was  received  with  en-  their  fund.    At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Lexing- 

dc  honors.  ton  the  State  Convention  of  Missouri  had  deposed 

el  Mulligan,  after  his  exchange,  was  placed  Governor  Jackson  and  elected  in  his  place  Hamil- 

nand  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-  ton  R.  Gamble.     The  Union   State  Government 

.  western  Virginia.    During  this  period  he  made  demand  afterward  for  the  same  sum,  which 

I  in  many  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.    In  was  paid  and  bonds  of  the  State  issued  therefor, 

;le  of  Winchester,  July  24th,  1 864,  Colonel  which  were  redeemed  at  their  face  value  when  due. 

n  received  three  mortal  wounds.    Some  of  The  sum  given  to  Governor  Jackson  was  charged 

JOTS,  among  whom  was  his  brother-in-law,  by  the  bank  to  **  profit  and  loss."    See  also  page 

ant  James  H.  Nugent,  nineteen  years  of  280  for  General  Fremont's  declaration  of  policy 

ampted  to  carry  him  from  the  field.    Seeing  in  this  respect.    "  The  funds  of  other  banks  of  the 

ors  in  danger  the  colonel  said:  '*Lay  me  State   were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Federal 

ad  save  the  flag."    Lieutenant  Nugent  res-  authorities,  transported  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  due 

©  colors  and  returned  to  the  colonel's  side,  time  every  dollar  returned." — Editobs. 


THE    PF.A    RIDGE   CAMPAIGN. 


BY  FRANK  SIKEL,  MAJOR-UENEKAL,  U.  P.  V. 


"IHE  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  {oi-  Elkhorn  Tavern,  as  tbeConfed^— . 
erates  named  it)  was  fought  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Marffh. 
1862,  one  month  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh.    It  was  th^^ 
first  I'lear  and  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  North  in  ^k 
pitched  battle  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  until  Price's 
invasion  of  1864  the  last  effort  of  the  South  to  caiTy  th© 
war  into  the  State  of  Missouri,  except  by  abortive  raid& 
Siuc((  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Missouri,  as  a  border 
and  slave  State,  Imd  represented  all  the  evils  of  a  bitter  civil 
strife.     The  opening  events  had  been  the  protection  of  the 
St.  Louis  arsenal,  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  the  minor 
cngagenients  at  Boonville  and  Carthage,  the   sanguinary 
straggle  at  Wilson's  Creek  on  the  10th  of  August,  forever 
memorable  Yty  the  heroic  death  of  General  Lyon.     The  re- 
treat of  our  little  army  of  about  4500  men  to  Rolla,  after 
that  battle,  ended  the  fii-st  campaign  and  gave  General 
'"*"" '" '"'  Sterling    Price,    the    military    leader    of    the    secessioiust 

forces  of  Missouri,  the  opporiunity  of  taking  possession  of  Springfield,  the 
largest  city  and  central  point  of  south-west  Missouri,  and  of  advancing  with 
a  promiscuous  host  of  over  15,000  men  as  far  as  Lexington,  on  the  AGssouri 
River,  which  was  gallantly  defended  for  three  days  by  Colonel  Mulligan. 
Meanwhile,  General  Fremont,  who  on  the  25th  of  July  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  Western  Department,  had  organized  and  put  in  motion  an 
army  of  about  30,000  men,  with  86  pieces  of  aitilleiy,  to  cut  off  Price's  forces, 
but  bad  only  succeeded  in  surprisiug  and  severely  defeating  about  a  thousand 
recruits  of  Price's  retiring  army  at  Springfield  by  a  bold  movement  of  250 
horsemen  (Fremont's  body-guard  and  a  detachment  of  "Irish  Dragoons "0 

under  the  lead  of  Major  Zagonyi.    Our  anny,  in  which  I  commanded  a  divls 

ion,  was  now  concentrated  at  Springfield,  and  was  about  to  follow  and  attacfci:^ 
the  forces  of  Price  and  McCulloch,  who  had  taken  separate  positions,  the  one^s 
(Price)  near  Pineville  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Missouri,  the  othet. ' "" 
(McCulloch)  near  Keets\'ille,  on  the  Arkansas  line.  Although  McCulloch  wa^^ 
at  first  avei-se  to  venturing  battle,  he  finally  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Pric&-  , 
and  prepared  himself  to  cooperate  in  resisting  the  further  advance  of  Fremontn^ 
Between  Price  and  McCulloch  it  was  explicitly  understood  that  Missouc  ~i 
should  not  be  given  up  without  a  struggle.  Such  was  the  condition  of  tbin^  a 
when  the  intended  operations  of  General  Fremont  were  cut  short  by  h^HS 
removal  from  the  command  of  the  army  (November  2d),  his  successor  beit^*-g 
General  David  Hunter.  The  result  of  this  change  was  an  immediate  at^»ii 
uncommonly  hasty  retreat  of  our  anny  in  a  northerly  and  easterly  directio  '~m, 
to  Se<lalia  on  tlie  Cth,  and  to  Rolla  on  the  13th;  in  fact,  the  abandonment  ■*?/ 
the  whole  south-west  of  the  State  by  the  Union  troops,  and  the  occupation    of 
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the  city  of  Springfield  for  the  second  time  by  the  enemy,  who  were  greatly  in 
need  of  more  comfortable  winter  quarters.  They  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly glad  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  an  army  which  by  its  numerical 
superiority,  excellent  organization,  and  buoyant  spirit  had  had  a  very  good 
chance  of  at  least  driving  them  out  of  Mis- 
souri. As  it  was,  the  new-fledged  "  Confed- 
erates"^ utilized  all  the  gifts  of  good  for- 
tune, organized  a  great  portion  of  their 
forces  for  the  Confederate  service,  and 
provided  themselves  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  equipments  for  the  field,  while 
the  Northern  troops  were  largely  reduced 
by  the  hardships  of  miserable  winter 
quarters,  and  the  Union  refugees  who  had 
left  their  homes  were  in  great  part  huddled 
together  in  tents  in  the  public  places  and 
streets  of  Bolla  and  St.  Louis,  and  were  de- 
pendent on  the  charity  of  their  sympathiz- 
ing friends  or  on  municipal  supijort.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  not  only  a  most 
deplorable  military  blunder,  but  also  a 
political  mistake.  To  get  rid  of  Fremont, 
tiie  good  prospects  and  the  honor  of  the 
army  were  sacrificed.  It  would  be  too  mild 
an  expression  to  say  that  the  Union  peo- 
ple of  Missouri,  or  rather  of  the  whole  West,  felt  disappointed ;  there  was 
deep  and  bitter  indignation,  even  publicly  manifesting  itaelf  by  demonstra- 
tions and  pi-otests  against  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  especially 
against  its  political  and  military  advisers  and  intriguers,  who  sacrificed  the 
welfare  of  the  State  to  their  jealousy  of  an  energetic  and  successful  rival. 

To  regain  what  was  lost,  another  campaign  —  the  third  in  the  course  of  e^ht 
months  —  was  resolved  upon.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  very  same  army, 
but  under  a  different  commander,  and  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  and  the  extraordinary  mortality  in  the  different  camps 
during  the  months  of  inactivity;  in  truth,  the  campaign  from  September  to 
November  had  "  to  be  done  over  again  "  in  January,  Februarj',  and  March, 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  severe  winter,  and  with  the  relations  of  numerical 
strength  reversed.  Toward  the  end  of  December,  '61,  when  not  fully  restored 
from  a  severe  illness,  I  was  directed  by  General  Halleck  (who,  on  November  9th, 
liad  succeeded  General  Hunter,  the  command  now  being  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri)  to  proceed  to  Rolla,  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
encamped  there,  including  my  own  division  (the  Third,  afterward  the  First) 

:   Kump  Legislature  of 


X  On  the  2flth  of  October,  when  I  was  enRageil 
in  a  reconnoiesanoe  nn  Bloody  Hiti,  at  Wilsoii'H 
C!nek,  I  heard  the  salute  of  one  hundred  gune 
fired  at  Neoaho  in  celebraticm  of  the  act  of  aeoes- 
^na,  and  of  the  sending  of  delegatea  to  the  Con. 


federate   Cougreas  by   tlie 
MisHouri. —  F.  S. 

This  body  was  composed  of  30  representativeH 
and  lU  aenatora  —  ^avh  number  being  far  abort  of 
a  lawful  quoram. —  Editors. 
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and  General  Asboth's  (the  Fourtli,  afterward  the  Second),  and  to  prepare— 
them  for  active  service  in  the  field.  I  arrived  at  Rolla  on  the  23d  of  December,^ 
and  on  the  27th,  when  the  organization  was  completed,  I  was  superseded  bjrx 
General  Samuel  R.  Cui-tis,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Halleck  to  the  com — 
mand  of  the  District  of  South-west  Missouri,  including  the  troops  at  Bolla^^ 
The  campaign  was  opened  by  the  advance  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  uiide 
Colonel  E.  A.  Carr  on  the  29th  of  December  from  Rolla  to  Lebanon,  for  th 
purpose  of  initiating  a  concentration  of  forces,  and  to  secure  a  point  of  sup*** 
port  for  the  scouting  parties  to  be  pushed  foi'ward  in  the  direction  of  Spring*^ 
field,  the  supposed  headquarters  of  the  enemy.     (See  map,  p.  263.) 

On  January  9th,  after  toilsome  marching,  all  the  disposable  forces  were 
assembled  at  Lebanon.  Here,  by  order  of  General  Curtis,  the  army  was 
organized  into  4  divisions  of  2  brigades  each,  besides  a  special  reserve.  | 

Before  we  reached  Lebanon  I  was  doubtful  about  my  personal  relations  to 
General  Cm'tis,  Avliich  had  been  somewhat  troubled  by  his  sudden  appearance 
at  Rolla  and  the  differences  in  regard  to  our  relative  rank  and  position,  but 
the  fairness  he  showed  in  the  assignment  of  the  commands  before  we  left 
Lebanon,  and  his  frankness  and  courtesy  toward  me,  dispelled  all  appre- 
hensions on  my  part,  and  \ni\\  a  light  heart  and  full  confidence  in  the  new 
commander,  I  entered  into  the  earnest  business  now  before  us. 

The  ai-my  left  Lebanon  on  the  10th  of  February,  arrived  at  Marshfield  on 
the  11th,  at  McPhei*son's  Creek,  about  12  miles  from  Springfield,  on  the 
12th,  where  a  Ught  engagement  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy's  troops 
occurred,  and  took  possession  of  Springfield  on  the  13th.    Price's  army  of 
Missomians,  about  8000  strong,  had  retired  and  was  on  its  way  to  Cassville. 
On  entering  Springfield  we  found  it  pitifully  changed, — the  beautiful  "Gar- 
den City "  of  the  South-west  looked  desolate  and  bleak ;  most  of  the  houses 
were  empty,  as  the  Union  families  had  followed  us  to  Rolla  after  the  retreat 
of  General  Himter  in  November,  1861,  and  the  secessionists  had  mostly  fol- 
lowed Price.    The  streets,  formerly  Uned  with  the  finest  shade  trees,  were 
bereft  of  their  ornament,  and  only  the  stumps  were  left.    General  Price  had 
applied  his  vacation-time  well  in  organizing  two  brigades  under  Colonel  Little 
and  General  Slack  for  the  Southern  Confederacy,  had  spread  out  his  com- 
mand as  far  as,  and  even  beyond,  the  Osage  River,  and  would  have  been— 
reenforced  by  several  thousand  recruits  from  middle  Missouii,  if  they  ha 
not  been  intercepted  on  their  way  South  by  Northern  troops.    As  it  was,  h 
took  whatever  he  found  to  his  purpose,  destroyed  what  he  could  not  use, 
feeling  himself  not  strong  enough  to  venture  battle,  withdrew  to  Arkansas 
seek  assistance  from  McCulloch.    We  followed  him  in  two  columns,  the  lef^ 
wing  (Third  and  Fourth  Divisions)  by  the  direct  road  to  Cassville,  the  rigl^H 
wing  (First  and  Second  Divisions),  under  my  command,  by  the  road  to  LittLd 
York,  Marionsville,  and  Verona,  both  colunms  to  unite  at  McDowell's,  nort — 
of  Cassville. 

I  advanced  with  the  Benton  Hussars  during  the  night  of  the  13th  to  Li-  * 
de  York,  and  as  it  was  a  veiy  cold  night,  the  road  being  covered  with     a 

4  For  details  of  the  composition  and  losses  of  both  armies,  see  page  337. — Editors. 
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crust  of  ice,  we  had  to  move  slowly.    On  this  night  march  about  eighteen 
Norsemen,  including  myself,  had  their  feet  frozen.    In  the  neighborhood  of 
JMarionsville  we  captured  a  wagon  train  and  150  stragglers  of  the  enemy,  and 
arrived  at  McDowell's  just  at  the  moment  when,  after  a  short  engagement, 
the  left  wing  had  driven  Price's  rear-guard  out  of  the  place.     From  this 
time  oui"  army  moved,  united,  to  Cassville  and  Keetsville,  forced  without 
great  trouble  Cross  Timber  Hollows,  a  defile  of  about  ten  miles  in  length 
across  the  Missouri- Arkansas  State  line,  leading  to  Elkhom  Tavern,  and 
arrived  at  Sugar  Creek  on  the  18th  of  February.    We  were  now  over  320  miles 
from  St.  Louis,  and  210  miles  from  our  base  at  Rolla.    The  Thh'd  and  Fourth 
Divisions  advanced  from  this  position  12  miles  farther  south  to  Cross  Hol- 
lows, where  also  the  headquarters  of  General  Curtis  were  established,  and 
the  First  and  Second  to  Bentonville,  12  miles  to  the  south-west,  while  a 
strong  cavalry  force  under  General  Asboth  went  to  Osage  Springs.    On  the 
23d  General  Asboth  made  a  dash  into  Fayetteville,  twenty  miles  in  advance, 
found  the  city  evacuated,  and  planted  the  Union  flag  on  the  court-house. 
To  balance  things  somewhat,  a  raiding  party  of  the  enemy  surprised  our 
foragers  near  Huntsville,  and  another  party  ventm-ed  as  far  as  Keetsville, 
in  our  rear,  playing  havoc  with  the  drowsy  garrison  of  the  place. 

On  March  1st  Colonel  Jeff.  C.  Davis's  division  withdrew  from  Cross  Hollows 
and  took  position  immediately  behind  Little  Sugar  Creek,  covering  the  road 
which  leads  from  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  by  Elkhorn  Tavern  to  Springfield, 
and  as  an  approach  of  the  enemy  was  expected  to  take  place  on  that  road  from 
the  south.  Colonel  Davis  made  his  position  as  strong  as  possible  by  crowning 
the  hills  north  of  the  creek  with  abatis  and  parapets  of  felled  trees ;  he  also 
protected  one  of  his  batteries  in  the  rear  of  the  bridge  with  intrenchments. 
As  we  shall  see,  these  works  never  became  of  any  practical  value. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  moved  4 J  miles  south 
of  Bentonville  to  McKissick's  fai-m.  Colonel  Schaefer,  with  the  2d  Missouri 
Infantry  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  Smith's  Mills  (Osage 
Jfills),  7  miles  east  of  McKissick's  farm,  as  a  post  of  observation  toward  Elm 
Springs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  working  the  mill  —  at  that 
time  and  under  our  circumstances  a  very  important  "  strategic  object." 

Another  detachment  of  cavalry  was  stationed  at  Osage  Springs  to  hold 

connection  with  the  division  at  Cross  Hollows  (south  of  Elkhorn  Tavern), 

and  to  scour  the  country  toward  Fayetteville  and  Elm  Springs.    On  the  5th, 

a  detachment  under  Major  Conrad  was  on  its  way  from  McKissick's  farm  to 

Maysville,  30  miles  west  of  McKissick's  farm;  by  order  of  General  Curtis, 

another  detachment  under  Major  Mezaros  went  to  Pineville,  25  miles  north- 

irest,  while  from  Carr's  division  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Vandever  had 

T)een  sent  as  far  east  as  Huntsville,  40  miles  from  Cross  Hollows,  making  the 

^ne  of  our  front  about  seventy  miles  from  Maysville  in  the  west  to  Hunts- 

^e  in  the  east.    Since  the  18th  of  February,  when  we  took  our  first  position 

t     at  Sugar  Creek,  Price  had  made  his  way  to  the  Boston  Mountains  (Cove 

m    Creek),  between  Fayetteville  and  the  Arkansas  River,   where  he  united 

\   ^th  McCuUoch. 
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tie  proper  man  to  gather  around  him  and  hold  together  the  heterogeneous 
oilitary  forces;  but,  having  no  organized  State  or  Government  to  back 
lim,  he  seldom  could  rise  above  the  effectiveness  of  a  guerrilla  chief,  doing 
business  on  a  large  scale  and  almost  on  his  own  account.  His  army  was 
.n  ever-changing  body,  varying  from  week  to  week,  advancing  and  retreat- 
ng,  without  stability  of  quarters  and  security  of  resources,  and  therefore 
lot  disciplined  in  a  manner  to  be  desired.  Sometimes  there  were  men  and 
10  arms  for  them,  or  muskets  without  caps  and  horses  without  riders;  at 
>ther  times  the  army  of  camp-followers  and  poorly  mounted  infantry  was 
dmost  as  large  as  the  fighting  force  of  infantry.  No  wonder  then  that  in 
pite  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  champion  of  Missomi,  McCuUoch 
>ecame  disgusted  in  meeting  the  half -starved  "State  Guards^  of*  Missouri 
vith  their  "  huckleberry  "  cavalry  and  their  great  crowd  of  unaimed,  noisy 
lamp-followers. 

It  was  therefore  fortunate  for  the  Confederates  that  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
lary,   1862,   Major-General  Earl   Van  Dom  was  appointed    by  Jefferson 
)avi8  to  the  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  that  he 
ook  charge  of  the  combined  forces  about  to  confront  Curtis.     He  was  a 
ynndnate  of  West  Point  and  had  served  with  honors  in  the  Mexican  war  as 
iBHtenarnt  of  infantry,  and  was  in  the  United  States  service  as  major  at  the 
opening  of  the  war.    Having  joined  the  Confederacy,  he  was  appointed 
ocdonel,  and  already  in  Texas  had  been  of  great  service  to  his  cause.    On  the 
14th  of  Februaiy,  1862, — the  very  day  when  the  Aimy  of  the  South-west 
took  possession  of  Springfield, —  he  wrote  to  Price  from  his  headquarters 
at  Pocahontas,  stating  in  detail  his  plan  for  "  attempting  St.  Louis  and  car- 
rymg  the  war  into  Illinois."    Our  appearance  in  Arkansas  suddenly  changed 
the  situation.    Van  Dom  at  once  hastened  from  Jacksonport  to  Van  Buren 
on  the  24th  of  February,  issued  a  very  flourishing  proclamation  on  the  2d  of 
March,  and  on  the  3d  the  Confederate  army  was  on  its  way  from  the  Boston 
Mountains  to  Fayetteville  and  Elm  Springs,  at  which  latter  place  its  advance 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.    On  this  march  Price's  troops  were  lead- 
ing,  followed  by  the  division  of  McCulloch,  while  General  Albert  Pike,  who 
had  come  from  the  Indian  Territory  by  way  of  Evansville  with  a  brigade  of 
Indians,  brought  up  the  rear.   The  secrecy  of  the  movement  was  so  w^ell  kept 
that  positive  news  did  not  reach  us  until  the  5th,  when  the  Confederates 
^ere  about  a  day's  march  from  my  position  at  McKissick's  farm.    It  was  the 
intention  of  Van  Dorn  to  move  early  on  the  6th  and  "  gobble  up "  my  two 
^visions  before  they  could  prepare  for  defense  or  make  good  their  retreat ; 
I  had,  however,  ample  time  to  guard  myself  against  the  attempted  cap- 
ture, as   I  had  not  only  been  advised  by  General  Curtis  on  the  5th,  after 
nightfall,  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  also  had  received  positive  proof 
of  the  movement  from  Colonel  Schaefer  at  Smith's  Mill,  whose  outposts  had 
heen  attacked  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  which  fact  he  immediately 
sported.     It  was  now  necessary  for  us  to  concentrate  to  meet  the  enemy's 
advance,  and  Colonel  Schaefer  was  then  directed  to  fall  back  during  the 
^ht  to  Bentonville  and  await  further  instructions.    The  time  for  the  two 
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divisions  to  leave  McKissick's  farm  and  march  by  Bentonville  to  Sugar 
Creek  was  fixed  for  2  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  6th,  but,  before  the  movement 
began,  the  commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades,  with  their  staff-officers, 
met  at  my  headquarters  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day,  to  be  informed 
of  the  enemy's  movements  and  to  receive  verbal  instiTictions  respecting 
the  order  of  march,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  during  the  retreat 
At  precisely  2  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  6th,  General  Asboth's  division  left 
McKissick's  farm  with  the  whole  train,  followed  by  the  division  of  Colonel 
Osterhaus.  Tliey  passed  through  Bentonville  from  4  to  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
anived  at  the  camp  beliind  Sugar  Creek  at  2  p.  m.,  where  the  Union  army 
was  to  concentrate. 

For  thd"  puii)ose  of  defending  the  main  column  on  its  retreat,  and  with  the 
intention  of  finding  out  whether  the  enemy  was  approaching  in  strong  force, 
and  whether  he  was  advancing  from  Smith's  Mill  on  the  road  to  Bentonville, 
or  by  Osage  Springs,  or  on  both  roads  at  the  same  time,  I  remained  at 
Bentonville  with  about  600  men,  and  a  battery  of  6  pieces,  after  all  the 
troops  had  left  the  place.  \ 

During  this  time  Colonel  Nemett,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the 
Benton  Hussars  to  reconnoiter,  reported  to  me  that  he  had  met  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  tliat  several  thousand  men,  cavalry,  and  infantry  were  forming 
in  line  of  battle  about  a  mile  from  Bentonville  on  the  open  fields  south  of 
the  village.  From  personal  observation  I  found  out  that  this  was  correct, 
and,  therefore,  liad  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  had  the  advance  of  an  army 
before  us.  This  was  at  precisely  10  o'clock.  I  state  these  facts  to  show 
how  egregiously  Van  Dorn  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  if  he  had  arrived 
an  hour  sooner — Maury  says  30  minutes  sooner — "  he  would  have  cut  me  off 
with  my  whole  force  [of  7000  men],  and  certainly  have  beaten  the  enemjn 

[our  ai-my  at  Sugar  Creek]  the  next  day."    As  it  really  was,  he  only  found 

my  rear-guard  of  600  men  in  his  front,  because  at  the  hour  when  his  troops^ 
advanced  against  Bentonville,  the  leading  division  (Asboth's)  of  our  i*etreatin( 
column  crossed  Sugar  Creek,  10  miles  from  Bentonville.    Van  Dorn  officially 
says,  "We  followed  liim  [Sigel],  our  advance  skirmishing  with  his  rear — 
guard,  which  was  admirably  handled,  until  we  gained  a  point  on  Sugar  CreefcuL. 
about  7  miles  beyond  Bentonville,  and  within  1  or  2  miles  of  the  strongl^g 
intrenched  camp  of  the  enemy."    Van  Dorn  then  ascertained,  in  a  conferene  ^ 
with  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  that  by  making  a  detour  of  eight  miles  he  coul<^ 
outflank  our  position  on  Sugar  Creek,  and  reach  the  Telegraph  road  in  oi 
rear,  which  movement  he  commenced  soon  after  dark.  Price's  division  leadin 
He  expected  to  reach  the  point  in  our  rear,  north  of  Elkhorn  Tavern,  befo^ne 
daylight,  but  on  account  of  obstructions  placed  on  the  road  by  Coloimct/ 
Dodge's  Iowa  regiment  his  march  was  so  impeded  that  Price's  division  dirf 
not  gain  the  Telegraph  road  until  nearly  10  a.  m.  of  the  7th,  the  first  dsj 
of  the  battle,  while  McCuUoch's  division,  and  the  Indian  brigade  under  Pike^ 

i  Colonel  Frederick  Schaefer's  LM  Missouri  regi-  lowed  the  division  of  Colonel  Osterhaus  toward, 
meut  was  also  to  be  retained,  to  fomi  a  part  of  the  Sugar  Creek ;  he  was  ambuscaded  on  the  ir%yf 
rear-guard,  but  by  some  misunderstanding  he  fol-     and  lost  thirty-seven  men. — F.  S. 
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had  only  reached  a  point  opposite  Leetown,  about  five  miles  distant  from 
where  Price  struck  the  Telegraph  road.    (See  map,  p.  322.) 

During  the  night  of  the  6th  our  army  rested  quietly  in  its  position  behind 
Sugar  Creek.    General  Asboth's  division  held  the  extreme  right,  on  the 
entrance  of  the  Bentonville  road,  Colonel  Osterhaus's  was  on  his  left.  Colonel 
Davis's  in  the  center,  and  Colonel  Carr's,  which  during  the  5th  had  retreated 
from  Ci'oss  Hollows  (Camp  Halleck)  behind  Sugar  Creek,  was  posted  on  the 
extreme  left.    Asboth's  division  was  facing  west  and  south-west ;  the  other 
two  divisions  were  facing  toward  the  south.    Curtis  expected  to  be  attacked 
from  the  south,  and  had  made  all  his  preparations  accordingly.    I  was, 
however,  doubtful  whether  the  enemy  would  knock  his  head  against  a 
position  naturally  so  strong,  and  for  this  reason  expected  the  main  attack 
from  the  direction  of  Bentonville  against  Asboth's  division,  i.  e.,  against  our 
right  flank  and  rear.    To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  was  going  on  during  the 
night  in  the  direction  mentioned,  I  sent  out  two  of  my  scouts  (Brown  and 
Pope)  with  some  cavalry,  to  proceed  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  report  any  movement  of  hostile  troops  immediately.   Toward 
morning  they  reported  that  during  the  night  troops  and  trains  were  moving 
on  the  back  road,  around  our  position  toward  Cross  Timber;  that  they 
had  heard  the  noise  of  wagons  or  artillery,  but  they  had  not  seen  the 
troops.    I  then  ordered  Lieutenant  Schramm,  of  my  staff,  to  go  out  with 
an  escort  and  bring  in  more  information.    This  was  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    His  report,  made  a  little  after  6  o'clock,  left  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  enemy  was  moving  around  our  position  toward  the  north- 
east (Springfield  road).    I  now  went  out  myself  and  saw  clearly  trains  and 
troops  moving  in  the  direction  mentioned.    At  about  the  same  time  when 
the  flanking  movement  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  on  our  right,  Major 
Weston  of  the  24th  Missouri  Infantry,  who  was  posted  in  our  rear,  at  Elk- 
hom  Tavern,  was  informed  by  his  outposts  of  the  advance  of  some  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  on  the  roads  from  Bentonville  and  Cassville,  toward  his 
position.    Between  6  and  7  in  the  morning,  skirmishing  had  begun  near  the 
tan-yard,  on  the  Cassville  road,  north  of  Elkhom  Tavern,  so  that  his  reports 
and  those  sent  in  by  myself  reached  General  Curtis  during  the  early  morning 
of  tlie  7th.    A  meeting  of  the  division  commanders  was  called  by  him  for 
8  o'clock  at  Pratt's  store,  and  after  a  short  consultation  he  directed  Colonel 
Carr  to  take  position  at  Elkhom  Tavern,  while  Colonel  Bussey  was  directed  to 
j>roceed  with  the  cavalry  of  the  different  commands  (except  the  3d  Illinois),  and 
three  pieces  of  Elbert's  battery  to  move  by  Leetown  against  the  enemy, 
Lpi)08ed  to  be  advancing  in  that  direction.    Colonel  Osterhaus  was  also 
^requested  to  accompany  Colonel  Bussey  for  the  pm-pose  of  taking  control  of 
'the  movement.    As  up  to  that  time  not  even  a  demonstration  had  been  made 
si^ainst  our  front  on  Little  Sugar  Creek,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
^liat  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  were  working  around  our  flank,  I  suggested 
trhe  necessity  of  supporting  our  cavalry  by  at  least  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
aJiother  battery  of  my  command,  because  a  repulse  of  the  cavalry  might 
lead  to  serious  consequences.    The  proposition  was  immediately  accepted, 
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[Mr.  Hunt  P.  Wilson,  who  was  a  member  of  Gui- 
'bor's  Confederate  battery,  has  given  the  following 
description  in  the  '^  St.  Louis  Republioan "  of  the 
contest  on  the  Confederate  right  in  the  first  day's 
£ght.  He  also  describes  the  ground  where  the 
principal  fighting  on  both  days  took  place,  for 
which  reason  his  account  is  useful  in  connection 
^th  the  map  on  the  preceding  page  and  the  cut 
on  page  330 : 

**  The  Mi88oarl  army  by  a  long  night  march  hod  parsed 
completely  around  the  Fwleral  right  flank,  marching  to 
-Che  north-coMt  of  Big  Mountain,  then  fonuiug  lln«»  of  bat- 
-tle  facing  8outh  on  the  Keetsvillo  and  Fayctteville  or 
"•Wire*  roail,  <llrei-tly  In  General  Curtis's  rear.     The 
<x>untry  ou  this  Hide  of  the  hill  in  broken  with  high 
'Sidgea  and  deep  hollows  through  which  the  Wire  road 
:ruiiH.      The  column  entered   by  what  is  called   Crosa 
TTimber  Hollow.    8omo  of  the  ridges  are  I'H)  feet  high. 
Jn  the  valley  of  this  dellle  is  located  what  is  known  art 
"^e  tan-yurd,  three-quarters  of  a  mile   from  Elkhoru 
"Tavern.    From  the  tan-yard  there  is  a  gnuliial  aHcent, 
suid  alongside  the  road  runs  a  deep  hollow  reaching  up 
to  the  spring  near  the  tavern.    At  the  head  of  thirt  and 
crossing  it  is  a  'bench'  along  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
^long  this  bench  was  the  United  Rtate^  Cavalry  under 
<}enfTal  Carr.    Along  the  road  leading  down  from  the 
tavern  were  the  Iowa  troops  with  artillery,  and  ou  their 
Tight,  reaching  to  the  east  of  the  Van  Winkle  road,  on 
"Which  there  are  a  few  clearings.  General  Curtis  pro- 
longed bis  line  of  battle.  Another  hollow  leads  from  the 
tan-yard  to  the  south-east,  and  at  the  head  of  this  hollow 
Tested  the  Federal  right.    .    .    .    The  battle  was  opened 
l>y  the  Iowa  Battery  [Huyden's]  of  4  guns,  on  the  Win^ 
Toad,  supported  by  the  Iowa  troops  with  2  guns  160  feet 
lurther  np  the  rood,  to  which  Guibor's   battery  re- 
flponded  from  the  opposite  ridge  at  a  distance  of  250 
yardn.    The  other  Confederate  batteries  with  the  infan- 
try arriving  by  the  same  road,  took  position  further  to 
the  left,  and  opened  on  the  enemy's  right  wing." 

Mr.  Wilson  says  of  the  first  Confederate  line : 

*'8ome  State  Guard  Cavalry  under  Bob  McCuUoch 
and  Congreve  Jackson  formed  on  the  extreme  left.  Then 
on  their  right  came  Bledsoe's  and  Clark's  and  McDonald's 
tetteries,  Rains's  Infantry,  Wade's  battcrv,  a  regiment 
of  Infantry,  and  then  Guibor's  battery.  This  filled  out 
the  ridge.  Little's  Confederate  brigade  was  on  the  right 
•owig  the  tan-yard  hollow.  Within  an  hour  the  Iowa 
Battery  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  Soon  after,  Gates's 
f^fiinent  of  cavalry  came  up  the  hollow  In  frtmt  of  the 
^OM,  and  went  half-way  «p  the  slope,  dismounted,  every 
ftttrth  man  holding  the  horses,  then  formed  and  moved 
^the  brow  of  the  Idll.  At  the  same  time,  Litth^'s  Con- 
ftderate  brigade,  which  had  by  this  time  come  into  line, 
<>peiied  on  the  Iowa  troops  in  their  rear,  with  Gates  in 
their  front  After  a  fierce  contest  of  musketry',  Little's 
^figade  swung  around  and  cnt  off  part  of  the  Federal 
^i»e,the  remainder  retreating  np  to  the  tavern.  Gnibor's 
^*ttery  now  moved  around  to  the  position  which  had 
*een  held  by  the  Iowa  Battery.  Guibor's  battery  had 
RWJc  up  with  Little's  line  and  the  fight  was  renewed  on 
the  new  line." 

He  thus  describes  the  Confederate  advance  : 

•*The  flre  in  front  began  to  lull,  and  Slack's  brigade 

^  Rives's  and  Burbrldge's  regiments  came  up  on  a 

l*ft-wheel,  with  Rains  on  their  left,  at'ross  to  tln^  hollow, 

*fidthe  whole  line  charged  up  with  a  wild  elieer.    Cap- 

Wn  Gnibor,  who  well  understood  how  to  fight  artillery 

^the  brush,  took  all  the  canister  he  could  lay  his  hands 

^  and  with  two  guns  went  up  in  the  charge  with  the 

tetantry.     General  Rains's  brigade  on  the  left,  led  by 

Oolonel  Walter  Scott  O'Kane,  and  Mj\|or  Rainwater  made 

ahrtQiant  dash  at  the  redoubt  and  battery  which  ha<l 

^*<ii  throwing  on  them  for  an  hour  or  more  from  its 

P'witioii  in  an  old  field.    Eight  guns  were  captured  along 

the  line.   The  Federal  troops  being  dislodged  from  the 

^oodn  began  forming  In  the  fields  and  planted  some  new 


batteries  back  of  the  knobs  in  the  rear.  And  now  the 
fight  grew  fnrions.  Oorham's  battery  oonld  not  hold  Its 
position,  and  fell  back  to  its  old  place.  Guibor  planted 
his  two  guns  directly  in  front  of  the  tavern  and  opened 
at  close  quarters  with  grape  and  canister  on  the  Federal 
line,  in  which  great  confusion  was  evident,  as  oflloen 
could  be  seen  trying  to  rally  and  re-form  their  men. 

**  The  entire  Confederate  line  was  charging  up  to  the 
Elkhorn  Tavern ;  Colonel  Carr,  the  Federal  cavalry  com- 
mander, had  withdrawn  his  command  from  the  bench 
.of  the  mountain  on  the  Confederate  right.  The  Illinois 
Batter>',  at  first  planted  in  the  horse-lot  west  of  the 
tavern,  had  lim1>ered  to  the  rear  and  taken  a  new  posi- 
tion in  the  fields.  The  Federal  Mountain  Howitzer  Bat- 
tery had  also  moved  away.  The  8th  Iowa  Battery,  which 
had  {loured  such  a  hot  fire  down  the  road  upon  Guibor 
and  Gorham.  had  by  this  time  lost  the  use  of  two  of  Its 
guns,  dismouuted  by  the  flre  of  Guilwr's  battery,  but 
continued  to  fight  its  two  remaining  guns  until  the  Con- 
federate regiment  of  Colonel  Clint  Burbridge  was  upon 
them;  when,  their  horses  being  killed,  that  regiment 
took  them  in,  and  at  nightfall  briuight  them  down  the 
road.  To  the  left  on  the  Van  Winkle  road  the  [Confeder- 
ate] batteries  of  McDonald,  Bledsoe,  and  Wade  had  been 
entniged  in  a  severe  artillery  duel  in  which  the  Federal 
batteries  held  their  own  until  the  Confederate  infantry 
got  within  range,  when  they  were  forced  back,  leaving 
two  guns  captured  by  Rains's  men  led  by  the  gallant 
O'Kane.  The  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left,  under  General 
John  B.  Clark  and  Colonel  Rol>ert  Mc(;ulloch,  had 
turned  the  F(Kleral  right  wing,  and  the  latter's  entire 
line  was  falling  back  to  meet  reenforcements  hurr}'ing 
to  their  assistance  from  Sugar  Creek  on  their  left  rear. 
The  Federals  placed  18  or  20  guns  to  command  the 
tavern.  Guibor  moved  up  with  the  Confederate  line, 
or  a  little  in  advance,  and  formed  in  battery  in  the  nar- 
row road  in  front  of  the  tavern,  losing  several  horses  In 
the  movement.  And  now  commenced  a  hot  fight.  The 
rapid  fire  of  the  twenty  jiieces  of  Federal  artillery  .  .  . 
commenced  waving  and  blazing  in  his  front,  while  the 
two  guns  were  replying  with  grai^e  and  canister.  Now 
came  the  crisis.  A  n»giment  of  United  States  infantry 
moved  out  of  the  timber  on  the  left  front  of  tht^  guns,  about 
one  hundreil  yards  distant,  with  a  small  field  intervening, 
the  fences  around  it  leveled  to  the  ground.  On  Guibor's 
right  was  the  tavern,  on  his  left  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  in  the  lot  some  corn-cribs.    Behind  these  buildings 

•  Rock*  Champion  had  placed  his  company  of  cavalry 
to  protect  their  horses  from  thickly  fljing  bullets.  Rock*s 
quick  eye  saw  the  bright  bayonets  as  they  were  pushing 
through  the  brush,  and,  riding  up,  he  yelled  in  his  rough- 
and-ready  style,  *  Guibor,  they're  flankln'  you  I '  •  I  know 
it,  but  I  can't  spare  a  gim  to  turn  on  them,'  was  the  reply. 
There  was  no  supiHJrting  infantry  on  his  left.  Said  Rock, 

•  I'll  charge  them  I '  This  meant  to  attack  a  full  regiment 
of  infantrj'  advancing  in  line,  700  or  800  strong,  with  23 
men.  .  .  .  (Galloping  back  a  few  paces  to  his  little 
band,  his  clear,  ringing  voice  conld  be  heard  by  friend 
and  enemy.  'Battalion,  forwanl,  trot,  march,  gallop, 
march,  charge ! '  and  with  a  wild  yell  in  they  went,  their 
gallant  chief  in  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  *  Sabre  Jack' 
Murphy,  an  old  regular  dragoon ;  Fltzsimmons,Coggins, 
O' Flaherty,  Ponieroy,  and  the  others.  The  last  named 
were  old  British  dragoons ;  three  of  them  had  ridden  with 
the  heavy  squa<lrons  at  Balaklava  and  all  w<*ll  knew 
what  was  in  front  of  them.  .  .  .  Within  thirty  seconds 
they  were  right  in  the  midst  of  the  surprised  Federal 
infantry,  shouting,  slashing,  shooting.  Corporal  Casey 
charged  on  foot.  Guibor's  two  guns  were  at  the  same 
time  turned  left  oblique  and  delugetl  the  Federal  left 
with  canister.  The  result  was  precisely  what  Champion 
had  foreseen,  and  i)roved  his  reckless  courajre  was  di- 
rected by  good  .Judgment.  The  attack  was  a  clear  hup- 
prlse,  the  result  a  stampede ;  the  infantry  fired  an  aimless, 
scattering  volley,  then,  expecting  a  legion  of  horsemen 
to  fall  on  them,  fled  in  confiisitm.  Clianii>lon  did  not 
follow.  Knowing  when  to  stop  as  well  as  to  commence, 
he  secured  their  flag  and  quickly  returned  to  the  battery 
which  he  had  saved,  with  a  loss  of  only  three  of  his  gal- 
lant rough-riders."] 
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and  BO  it  happened  that  aftor  the  disaster  which  befell  our  cavtdry,\  the 

advance  and  onslaught  of  MoCulloeh's  troops  were  checked  by  the  command 

of  Osterhaus.     The  speedy  aiTival  of  Colonel  Jeff.  C.  Davis's  division  on  the 

right  of  Osterhaus,  and  its  energetic  advance,  turned  a  very  critical  moment 

into  a  decisive  \-ictory  of  our  arms.     MoCulloch  and  Mcintosh  fell  while 

leading  their  ti-oops  in  a  furious  attack  against  Osterhaus  and  Davis.    Hubert 

and  a  numlier  of  liis  officers  and  men 

were  captured  by  pickets  of  the  36th 

Illinois  (cavalry)  under  Cai)tain  Smith 

and  of  the  44tli  Illinois  infantry  under 

Captain  Russell.    Tims  the  whole  of  Mc- 

Culloch's  column,  deprived  of  its  leaders 

and  without  unity  of  (command,  was 

thrown  into  confusion  and  beaten  back. 

During  the  night  of  the  7th  scarcely 

two-thirds  of  it  reached  the  wing  under 

Price,  near  Elkhoru  Tavern,  -k 

Tliough  a  great  advantage  was  gained 
on  our  side  by  the  death  or  captm-e  of 
those  leaders,  the  principal  cause  of 
our  success  was  rather  the  quick  ral- 
lying and  tlie  excellent  manoeuviing  of 
Osterhaus's  and  Davis's  forces,  as  well 
as  the  coolness  and  bravery  of  their 
infantry,  supported  by  Welfley's,  Hoff- 
mann's, and  Davidson's  batteries.  Os- 
terhaus changed  his  front  twice  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  to  meet  th^^ 
dangerous  tlank  attack  and  pressm'e  of  Hebert's  Louisiana  and  Arkansa^^ 
infantry,  while  the  brigades  of  Davis,  by  stiiking  the  left  of  McCulloch'^^ 
advancing  column,  threw  it  into  disorder  and  forced  it  to  retreat.  It  wa^^  . 
during  this  conflict  that  two  officers,  Major  John  C.  Black  of  the  37th  IlIiaoi_^K 
and  Major  Sidney  Post  of  the  59th  Dlinois,  although  both  severely  wounde>^Ki 
in  the  right  arm,  i-efused  to  leave  the  field  until  peremptorily  ordered  ti-* 
do  so.  Here  fell  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  A.  Hendricks  of  the  22d  Indian^^ 
receiving  two  mortal  wounds. 

While  oui"  left  wing  was  thus  successful  against  about  11,500  of  the  enem^-^, 
the  right  wing  under  Carr  had  been  sorely  pressed  by  the  6500  Missouria.'zis 
under  Van  Dorn  and  Price.  In  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  two  bri- 
gades of  Dodge  and  Vandevei-,  and  the  reenforcements  sent  to  them  durixif 


OSTEBHADB. 


^  Elbert,  BuRscy,  and  Ibe  Hussars  were  repulsed 
by  Pike  with  Drew's  and  Stand  Watie's  Indian 
reBimeiitH,  and  SiniH'n  and 'Weleh'K  cavslry.  Mc- 
Culloch  was  farther  to  the  left  with  H^tiert  and 
Meliitosh,  vrlio  became  engaged  with  Daviit'^i  di- 
vision —  at  first  with  the  brigade  of  Julius  Wiite, 
who  retired  a  short  distaiiee  when  Pattison 
came  up  and  aided  him  in  flanking  MuCidloch'a 
line.— Editors. 


•Ci  Of  MoCuUoch's  eolnmn,  Drew  retreated  to  ti« 
south-west  toward  Bentonville.  Watie,  Welch,  kiJ 
Greer  joined  Van  Dorn  in  the  night,  but  W»tis 
retreated  to  Bentonville  during  the  next  daj^ 
fi([ht.  Pike  himself  remained.  Gre«r,  who  >»• 
eecded  MeCulloeh  in  comroiuid  of  the  wing,  mond 
with  the  remainder  of  the  force  and  joined  Vu 
Dorn,  taking  position  on  the  left,  as  shown  on  thA 
map.  page  3*22.— EDITORS. 
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le  afternoon,  J  they  were  forced  back  from  position  to  position,  until  Elk- 
om  Tavern  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  our  crippled  forces,  almost  without 
aamunition,  their  artillery  reduced  by  losses  of  guns,  men,  and  horses,  their 
ifantry  greatly  reduced,  had  to  seek  a  last  shelter  in  the  woods  and  behind 
18  fences,  separated  from  the  enemy's  position  by  open  fields,  but  not  farther 
lan  a  mUe  from  our  trains.  There  they  formed  a  contracted  and  curved 
ne,  determined  to  resist,  not  dis- 
eartened,  but  awaiting  with  some 
pprehension  another  attack.  Fortu- 
ately,  the  enemy  did  not  follow  up 
is  success,  and  night  fell  in,  closing 
lis  terrible  conflict.  While  this  en- 
agement  of  our  right  wing  was  in 
rogress,  I  received  an  order  from 
tenenJ  Curtis  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  to 
aenforce  Colonele  Osterhaus  and 
(avis  with  the  remainder  of  the 
neope  of  the  First  and  Second  Di- 
udons,  held  in  reserve  near  our  orig- 
lal  position,  between  Sugar  Creek 
nd  Elkhom  Tavern.  Before  receiv- 
ig  this  order  I  sent  Major  Poteu  with 
he  17th  MissouiT,  2  companies  of  the 
5th,  2  companies  of  the  3d  Missouri, 
section  of  artillery  {Elbert's  2  pieces), 
ttd  a  squadron  of  Benton  Hussars  un- 
ar  Major  Heinrich,  toward  the  soutb- 
est,  to  try  to  gain  the  rear  of  a  hostile  force  stationed  there.  Leaving  a 
Dall  detachment  as  a  guard  in  our  camp,  I  moved  with  all  the  other  troops 
f  Leetown  to  the  battle-field,  north  of  the  town.  We  arrived  just  in  time 
^ve  a  send-oflE  to  the  retreating  hostile  forces,  and,  joined  by  Osterhaus's 
-igade,  advanced  toward  the  east,  parallel  with  the  curve  formed  by  the 
lain  of  hills  called  Pea  Ridge,  with  the  intention  of  brining  assistance 
.  our  right  wing,  where  the  noise  of  the  engagement  with  Van  Dom  and 
rice  was  unabating. 

"We  had  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  a  part  of  the  enemy's  forces 
ddently  tried  to  rally  on  our  left  flank  but  withdrew  after  some  little  skir- 
ishing  with  the  44th  Blinois.  Reaching  finally  an  open  field  about  half  a 
die  from  the  last  spur  of  the  hills,  looking  down  upon  Elkhom  Tavern,  we 
alted,  and  report  was  sent  to  General  Curtis's  headquarters,  describing  our 
OBition  and  asking  for  orders.  At  that  time  it  had  become  dark,  firing  on 
he  right  had  almost  ceased,  and  as  we  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
he  position  of  the  enemy,  or  our  own  troops  on  the  right,  I  concluded  to 

]  Five  companies  of  the  SthlndianaandSpieceH  Chapman's  battery,  5  companiea  of  the  25th  Illi- 
ofElauss'alndiBnft  battery;  part  of  the  Second  Di-  nois,  a  section  of  Hoffmann'B  battery,  Bowen'a  cav- 
TiBon,4companieH  of  the  2d  Missonri,  4  pieces  of     airy  battalion,  and  mountain  howitzers. —  F.  S. 
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stay  where  we  were,   and  took  the 
necessary  precautions  to  make  our 
position   secure.     To    conceal    it  as 
much  as  possible,  no  camp-fires  were 
allowed,  and  the  troops  lay  silently 
on  tlie  field  resting  on  their  aims. 
Between    \'l  and    1  o'clock  tlie  out- 
posts reported  some  uoise  at  a  dis- 
tance from  oui'  left,  as  if  troops  were 
moving    toward    the    north-east.     I 
thorofore  went  out  with  one  of  my 
staff-officers  as  far  as  our  line  of  out- 
posts, and  remained  there  about  half 
an  hour,  but  could  hear  nothing.    I, 
however,  saw  distinctly  the  camp-fires 
of  Price's  troops  extending  from  the 
heights  near  Elkhorn  Taveni  far  down 
towanl  the  south-east-      Toward  the 
west  and  soutli-west  the  sky  was  illu- 
mined by  two  large,  isolated  camp- 
fires,  one  about  midway  between  Elk- 
horn  Tavern  and  Leetown,  and  the 
other  four  or  five  miles  fartlier  off  in 
the  direction  of  Bentonville.    This,  in 
connection  witli  what  we  had  seen  during  the  afternoon,  when  some  of  the 
enemy's  troops  were  moving  along  the  heights  of  Pea  Ridge  toward  Elk- 
horn  Tavern,  and  others  toward  the  south-west,  and  with  what  the  outpost* 
had  reported,  made  it  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  enemy  would  not  venture 
battle  again  near  Leetown,  but  that  McCulloch's  troops  woidd  join   thos^ 
of  Price,  and  by  a  united  effort  try  to  overwhelm  our  right  wing  at  Elk — 
horn  Tavern,     For  this  reason,  and  to  give  our  wora-out  and  hungry  troops 
something  to  eat,  gowl  camp-fires  and  rest,  I  resolved  to  withdraw  thend 
from  their  position,  move  them  back  to  om-  camp,  and  lead  them  forward 
again  in  the  morning  to  the  same  ground,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  right  flan.3s 
and  rear,  as  soon  as  he  should  begin  his  attack.    Leaving  the  Benton  Hussasrs 
and  a  line  of  outposts  with  a  reserve  of  infantry  on  the  field,  to  guard  omjr 
position,  I  marehed  off  from  the  left,  <'alled  in  all  the  detachments  from 
wherever  they  were,  and  formed  the  two  divisions  in  such  a  manner  on  tlw 
road  leading  from  my  headquarters  to  the  ground  we  had  left,  that,  by  reaeli- 
ing  it  with  the  head  of  our  column,  we  could  bring  it  in  the  shortest  posaWfl' 
time  on  the  right  into  line,  and  come  into  axition  at  the  very  moment  the  first 
i-egiment  and  battery  had  taken  their  position.     All  these  preparations  were 
completed  before  daybreak  of  the  8th. 

During  the  night  of  the  7th  the  division  of  Colonel  Davis  had  been  called 
in  by  General  Curtis  from  Leetown,  and  in  the  morning  it  took  position 
on  the  Telegraph  road,  in  place  of  Carr's  division,  which  had  borne  the  bnmt 
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of  the  battle  of  the  day  before,  and  was  now  withdrawn,  and  the  ^eater  part 
of  it  held  in  reserve.  Pattison's  brigade,  of  Davis's  division,  formed  on  the 
right  of  the  Telegraph  road,  with  Klauss's  battery  before  the  center  of  the 
line ;  the  second  brigade  (the  37th  and  59th  Illinois),  under  Colonel  White, 
formed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  supported  by  Davidson's  battery.  Colonel 
Garr,  although  wounded,  assisted  in  placing  these  troops. 

It  was  a  little  after  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  sent  out  Colonel  Oster- 
haus  with  Captain  Asmussen  of  my  staff  to  reconnoiter  the  ground  on  which 
I  intended  to  deploy,  and  to  find  the  nearest  road  leading  to  it.    The  44th 
Illinois  followed  the  two  officers  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  right  of  the 
position  to  be  taken,  but  with  orders  to  keep  concealed  as  much  as  possible, 
and  not  to  enter  into  an  engagement  unless  attacked.    Half  an  hour  later,  I  was 
Stuiding  in  front  of  my  tent,  ready  to  mount,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the 
ntam  of  the  staff-officers,  when  suddenly  a  few  cannon-shots  in  our  front, 
frmn  Davidson's  Union  battery,  announced  the  conflict.  At  this  moment  Gen- 
6fal  Curtis,  to  whom  I  had  sent  word  during  tlie  night  where  my  two  divisions 
were  assembling,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  for  action  in  the  morning, 
lode  toward  me  from  the  direction  where  the  firing  had  begun,  and,  some- 
what excitedly,  said :  "  General,  I  have  opened  the  battle ;  it  will  be  a  hard 
fi^t ;  Davis  is  already  there.  Please  bring  your  troops  in  line  as  quickly  as 
posedble."    I  confess  that  I  did  not  understand  the  reason  why  a  cannonade 
was  commenced  on  our  side  when  we  were  not  ready  to  meet  a  counter-attack 
of  the  enemy  with  a  good  chance  of  success,  the  more  so,  as  I  had  been  out 
in  our  front  before  General  Curtis  met  me,  and  had  found  that  our  line  was 
weak,  stretched  out  in  an  open  field,  the  Telegraph  road  obstructed  by  artil- 
lery, ammunition- wagons,  and  other  vehicles,  and  that  there  was  no  room  to 
deploy  my  divisions,  except  behind  the  first  line  and  masked  by  it ;   nor  on 
the  left,  unless  immediately  exposed  to  and  raked  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
whose  batteries  were  supposed  to  be  posted  in  the  margin  of  the  woods,  whence 
they  could  reach  my  troops  at  point-blank  range.    I  explained  this  to  General 
Curtis,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  object  in  view,  told  him  that  I  expected 
Colonel  Osterhaus  and  Captain  Asmussen  back  every  moment,  and  finally 
^ked  him  to  give  me  ten  minutes'  time  to  wait  for  them,  when  I  would  move 
immediately  to  the  position  selected  and  commence  the  attack.    Even  if  our 
tloops  on  the  right  should  be  compelled  to  yield,  it  could  only  be  momenta- 
rily, as  the  enemy  would  have  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  my  attack  on 
his  flank  and  rear.    I  never  felt  more  relieved  than  when  General  Curtis,  evi- 
dently encouraged  by  this  proposition,  said :  "Well,  General,  do  what  you  pro- 
liose."    I  must  add  here  that  I  had  not  seen  General  Curtis  during  the  night 
and  before  I  met  him  near  my  tent;  he  could,  therefore,  not  have  been  fully 
aware  of  what  I  had  experienced  in  my  position  away  from  him  on  the  left, 
and  what  my  intention  was  to  do  in  the  morning,  although  I  had  sent  Captain 
Asmussen  to  his  headquarters  to  report  to  him,  receiving,  however,  no  orders 
iromhim  in  return.  After  oui'  conversation,  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes, 
the  two  oflScers  came  back  in  all  haste,  and  reported  that  they  had  found  an 
excellent  position ;  that  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  that  Colonel  Knobels- 
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dorff,  with  his  regiment,  was  posted  as  directed.  General  Curtis  declared 
himself  satisfied  and  rode  off,  but  scarcely  had  he  left  me  when  the  can- 
nonade in  front  became  very  brisk,  some  of  the  hostile  missiles  bursting 
over  our  heads. 

I  mounted,  told  Colonel  Osterhaus  to  take  charge  of  our  column  and  move 
it  to  the  position  to  be  occupied ;  then,  accompanied  by  Captain  ^ 
I  i-ode  to  the  front,  where  Davis's 
division  had  formed  into  line,  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  I  found 
one  of  our  batteries  hotly  engaged, 
but  eomi>elled  to  withdraw,  which 
exposed  the  infantry  on  the  right 
to  an  enfilading  fire,  and  also 
forced  it  to  change  its  position. 
One  of  the  regiments — I  think  it 
was  the  22d  or  the  8th  Indiana — 
was  thrown  into  momentary  dis- 
order by  this  sm-prise,  and  the  men 
fell  back  toward  an  eminence  on 
the  right  of  the  road  on  whi<!h  I 
was  halting.  I  assisted  their  brave 
commander  to  rally  them,  which 
did  not  take  long,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  them,  saying  that  if  the 
right  could  hold  out  for  half  an 
hour,  assistance  would  come,  and 
all  would  be  well.  Moanwliile  an- 
other regiment  had  fonned  on  the 
left,  the  battery  had  taken  position 
again  and  was  supiwrted  by  four 
other  guns  (of  AVTiite's  brigade), 
farther  to  the  left,   diverting  the 

enemy's  fire.    The  line  stood  firm,  ""  '"  *"" " 

and  as  no  hostile  infantry  appeared,  I  took  leave  of  the  commander  of  tt^' 
*'  Indiana  boys,"  and  hastened  to  my  own  troops,     I  reached  the  head  of  tfcai 
column  when  it  was  just  debouching  from  the  woods,  and  the  first  batte»:7 
that  arrived  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  44th  Illinois,  which  was  kneeliK^ 
behind  a  fence.     In  about  15  minutes  the  First  Division  (Osterhaus's)  was 
formed  into  line,  with  the  artillery  in  the  intervals  between  the  infantry, 
the   Second  Division  in   reserve,  about  250  paces  behind  our  right,  wiffc 
Gteneral  Asboth  at  its  head,  who,  in  spite  of  his  wound  received  on  the  7th, 
was  again  in  the  saddle.     Our  i>osition,  in  full  view  of  the  open  fields,  which 
sloped  gently  down  toward  the  long  skii-t  of  woods,  where  the  enemy's  artil- 
leiy  and  infantiy  were  posted,  was  excellent,  and  allowed  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  forces.     The  enemy's  batteries  received  us  well,  but  many  of  their 
shots  were  either  aimed  too  high,  or  struck  the  ground  and  were  buried  a  short 
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istance  in  front  of  us.  When  well  in  action,  we  advanced  slowly  from  posi- 
ion  to  position,  at  the  same  time  contracting  our  line,  the  infantry  following, 
ising  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  new  position  lying  down 
gain.  During  this  time  the  whole  cavalry  force  of  the  two  divisions  had 
>rmed  behind  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  supported  by  the  2d  Missouri  and 
llbert's  flying  battery  of  General  Asboth's  command.  The  17th  Missouri, 
nder  Major  Poten,  also  came  up  from  the  Bentonville  road,  and  was  posted 
n  the  left.  On  our  right,  communication  was  established  with  the  right 
ring,  and  the  two  batteries  of  Klauss  and  Davidson  were  brought  into  line 
rith  our  own,  while  the  two  brigades  of  Colonels  Julius  White  and  Thomas 
^attison  held  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  in  check  until  our  whole  line  advanced. 

It  was  now  a  little  after  11  o'clock ;  most  of  the  enemy's  batteries  (about 
fty  guns)  were  silenced  one  after  another,  by  our  concentric  fire ;  his  inf antiy, 
at  venturing  out  of  the  woods  into  the  open  fields,  was  now  treated  with  a 
hower  of  shell  and  shrapnel.  Opposite  our  extreme  left,  however,  near 
Hkliom  Tavern,  Van  Dorn  made  a  determined  effort  to  hold  the  high  spur  of 
ills,  the  top  of  which  was  crowned  and  protected  by  rocks  and  bowlders. 
iome  of  Price's  infantry  had  already  taken  possession  of  it,  and  a  battery  was 
eing  placed  in  position,  when  Hoffmann's  and  Elbert's  batteries  were  ordered 
3  direct  their  fire  against  them  chiefly  with  solid  shot.  Not  more  than 
fteen  minutes  elapsed  before  the  enemy  evacuated  this  last  stronghold, 
rhile  our  infantry  on  the  left  —  the  36th  Illinois,  and  the  2d,  3d,  and  17th 
[issouri — rushed  up  the  steep  hill  and  forced  the  remnants  of  the  enemy's 
roops  down  into  Cross  Timber  Hollow.  Almost  simultaneously  the  12th 
[issouri,  the  25th  and  the  44th  Illinois  advanced  in  double-quick  from  the 
mter  and  right  into  the  woods,  engaged  the  enemy's  infantry,  drove  it  back, 
ad  one  of  our  regiments  (the  12th  Missouri)  captured  the  "  Dallas  Battery." 
n  the  extreme  right,  where  General  Curtis  had  directed  the  movements  of 
le  troops,  Davis's  division  and  a  part  of  Carr's,  assisted  by  Hayden's  and 
)iies'8  batteries  (the  latter  commanded  by  Lieutenant  David),  pushed  forward 
^inst  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  and  forced  it  to  leave  the  field.    The  army 

Van  Dorn  and  Price,  including  about  two-thirds  of  McCulloch's  troops 
ider  Churchill  and  Greer,  and  one-third  of  Pike's  Indian  Brigade,  aU  of 
horn  had  joined  Price  during  the  night,  were  now  in  precipitate  retreat  in 
1  directions,  pursued  by  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  as  far  as  Keets- 
iUe,  9  miles  to  the  north,  and  by  a  cavalry  force  under  Colonel  Bussey  with 
mountain  howitzers  to  the  south-west  beyond  Bentonville.  8q  ended  the 
attle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  our  little  army,  instead  of  being  "  beaten  and  com- 
piled to  surrender,"  had  gained  a  decisive  victory.  5^ 


%  The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows  Big 
Lotmtain  in  the  right  background,  as  it  appeared 
a  March,  1862.  When  I  visited  the  battle-field  a 
eir  weeks  ago  (July  6th,  1887)  the  whole  range 
>t  mountains  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and 
the  rocky  summits  of  Big  Mountain  were  not  dis- 
cernible from  the  fields  below,  where  our  troops 
Wbeen  posted.    In  other  respects  there  were  not 

K^eat  changes.      The    rising    ground    stretching 


across  the  fields  from  east  to  west,  with  its  highest 
elevation  in  the  center,  and  on  which  my  artillery 
was  posted,  shows  at  once  how  great  our  advan- 
tage must  have  been  against  the  hostile  batteries, 
which  were  planted  behind  the  margin  of  the  woods 
in  the  lower  ground.  The  surface  of  the  cultivated 
fields  is  now  widened  by  the  clearing  of  the  adjacent 
woods,  so  that  the  whole  interior  space  of  the  bat- 
tle-field seems  much  larger.     The  house  and  bam 
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The  losses  of  our  army  were :  killed,  203 ;  wounded,  980 ;  missing,  201, — 
otal,  1384.  The  enemy's  losses  on  the  battle-field  were  about  equal,  if  not 
jreater  than,  ours,  but  they  have  never  been  accurately  stated.  On  the  7th 
«^e  lost  more  on  our  right,  against  Price,  than  he  did ;  the  enemy  (McCul- 
och's  troops)  more  on  his  right  against  our  left.  On  the  8th,  when  our 
brces  were  concentrated  against  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  the  enemy's  loss  was 
nuch  more  severe  than  ours. 

In  reviewing  the  period  from  the  13th  of  June,  1861,  when  the  first  expedi- 
ions  started  from  St.  Louis  to  the  norih-west  and  south-west  of  Missouri,  and 
comprising  the  three  campaigns  under  Generals  Lyon,  Fr6mont,  and  Curtis, 
^e  must  acknowledge  the  extraordinary  activity  represented  in  these  move- 
nents.  As  war  in  its  ideal  form  is  nothing  else  than  a  continuous  series 
)f  action  and  reaction,  that  side  which  develops  the  greater  energy  will, 
)1iier  conditions  being  equal,  become  master  of  the  situation.  It  was  the 
inergy  of  the  South  in  the  first  period  of  the  War  of  the  Eebellion  which  in 
ess  than  three  months  organized  a  powerful  insurrection  and  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  Union.  And  so,  on  a  smaller  scale,  isolated  and  left  almost 
x>  its  own  resources  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the  Union  element  of 
tfissouri,  led  by  a  few  energetic  men,  saved  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  then  the 
chief  city  of  the  West,  and  by  successive,  rapid  blows  became  master  of 
ihe  whole  State.  In  no  other  State  of  the  North  was  greater  activity  shown, 
>r  m.ore  imdertaken,  endured,  or  accomplished.  There  were  regiments  which 
traversed  the  State  three  times  in  8  months,  forward  and  backward,  a  distance 
rf  over  1200  miles  (the  line  of  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Eolla  not  taken  into 
aocount),  and  this,  especially  during  the  first  few  months,  with  the  most  miser- 
able outfit, — without  tents,  without  knapsacks  and  other  accouterments, 
the  men  carrying  their  cartridges  in  their  pockets  and  sleeping  on  the  bare 
ground,  braving  himger  and  disease. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  the  first  respite  gained  by  the  almost  incessant 
kJtivity  and  the  unflinching  courage  of  our  little  army, —  the  Army  of  the 
iouth-west.  It  was  not  a  "  great  ^  battle,  like  that  of  Gettysburg  or  Ghatta- 
ooga;  it  was  not  of  such  preponderating  national  importance;  it  did  not 
break  the  backbone  of  the  Rebellion,"  but  it  virtually  cleared  the  South-west 
f  the  enemy,  gave  peace  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  at  least  for  the  next  two 
darSy  and  made  it  possible  for  our  veterans  to  reenf orce  the  armies  under 
uell,  Eosecrans,  Grant,  and  Sherman.  It  was  a  battle  of  all  kinds  of  sur- 
rises  and  accidents,  of  good  flghting  and  good  manoeuvring.  Van  Dorn 
-as  evidently  "  surprised "  when  he  found  that  his  plan  to  take  St.  Louis, 
nd  to  carry  the  war  into  Illinois  in  April,  1862,  was  anticipated  by  our 

>  which  crar  extreme  left  extended  on  the  second  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  and  still  lives  there.    He 

ay  (March  8th)  are  still  standing,  and  even  the  is,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  battle-field,  and 

«w  Elkhom  Tavern  stands  on  the  old  site.    Mr.  tramped  over  it  with  me  and  my  driver.    Pratt^s 

3ox,  who  lived  there  in  1862,  was  obliged,  with  his  store,  near  which  General  Curtis's  headquarters 

mother  and  his  young  wife,  to  seek  protection  in  tent  was  pitched,  is  still  there. —  F.  S. 

tiie  cellar,  where  they  remained   for  two  days.  Note. — The  cut  opposite,  the  reader  may  be  re- 

\Miiig  tmder  fire  thirteen  hours.    Late  in  the  war  minded,  represents  also  the  ground  of  the  first  day's 

tbft  tavern  was  burned,  but  Mr.  Cox  rebuilt  it  after  fighting  by  Price's  troops. — Editors. 
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unexpected  appearance ;  he  was  badly 
"surprised"  when  on  the  6th  of  March, 
instead  of  "gobbling  up"  my  two  di- 
visions at  McKissick's  farm,  as  he 
confidently  expected,  he  only  met  a 
rear-guai-d  of  600  men,  which  he  could 
not  gobble  up  during  nearly  6  houTB 
of  its  march  of  6  milee;  he  was  also 
surprised  to  find,  on  his  detour  around 
our  left  flank  and  rear,  that  the  road 
was  at  different  places  so  blocked  up, 
that  instead  of  arriving  in  our  rear,  on 
the  road  to  Springfield,  with  the  divis- 
ions of  Price,  at  dayhght  of  the  7th, 
he  did  not  reach  that  point  before  10 
o'<dock  in  the  morning,  by  which  delay 
Price's  and  McCuUoch's  forces  became 
separated  and  could  not  assist  each 
other  at  the  decisive  moment,  while 
we  gained  time  t«  make  our  prep- 
arations for  the  reception  of  both. 
Finally,  on  the  8th,  Van  Dom  was 
greatly  "  surprised  to  find  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  a  new,  unexpected 
force,"  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  On  the  other 
hand,  Curtis  was  "surprised"  by  the  sudden  turn  things  had  taken,  and  much 
disappointed  because  the  enemy  did  not  make  the  attack  against  our  front,  a 
position  not  only  very  strong  by  nature,  presenting  a  chain  of  high  bills,  but 
also  strengthened  by  intrenchments  and  abatis,  the  access  to  it  being  also 
protected  and  impeded  by  a  deep  creek  running  along  our  line  of  defense 
He  would  have  been  much  more  "  surprised "  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
covery, by  our  scouting  parties,  of  the  enemy's  flanking  movement.  | 
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4  The  reports  of  Generals  Van  Dom  and  PricB 
make  it  evident  that  they  intended  and  were  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  battle,  or,  as  Van  Dom  Bays, 
"  to  accept  the  gage,"  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth ; 
the  determinalion  to  retreat  naa  therefore  foreed 
upon  them  durini;  the  course  of  Ihe  mornini;  by  the 
advantages  we  gained.  The  resutts  obtained  iu  this 
three-days  struggle  consisted  not  only  in  the  imme- 
diateloBses,  which,  as  mentioned  before,  wereabout 
equal,  but  bIho,  and  much  more  so,  in  the  condition 
into  which  the  Southern  forces  were  thrown  at  the 
beginning  of  and  after  their  retreat  from  the  battle- 
Qeld;  their  separation  by  following  diverging  lines, 
tbediBorgatiization  of  their  artillery,  thedissolulion 
of  the  "Indian  Brigade."  and  of  a  part  of  the  Ar- 
kansas  troops,  and  flnally  by  the  impossibilty  of  re- 
storing onler  and  bringing  together  all  their  forces 
north  of  the  Boston  Mountiiiis.  A  report  of  the  ac- 
tual strength  of  McCulloch's  division  on  March  1 1  tb. 
three  dnysnfterthe  battle,shows  only  2>'i)4  men  out 


of  a  total  effective  of  83!J4,  present  at"  Stricklei's,' 
March  2d,  four  days  before  the  battle.  On  the  12U 
of  March  Van  Dom  wrote  or  telegraphed  from  Vu 
Buren  to  Colonel  B.  W.  Share,  3d  Texas  Cavilrj, 
to  join  "the  army  "at  its  encampment  on  the  f>cig 
Bayou  road,  about  seven  miles  from  that  town  {Vw 
Buren).  which  shows  that  the  Southern  army  mi 
very  considerably  scattered  for  several  days  tSM 
the  battle,  and  that  Curtis  oould  have  foUowedit 
as  far  as  the  Boston  Mouiitaiua  without  meetingiiif 
serious  resistance.  If  Van  Dom  had  suceeedfd  in 
bis  bold  manceuvre  against  ua,  had  "cornered" our 
army  and  forced  it  to  surrender,  he  would  hareewiu 
into  possession  of  Huch  material  of  war  as  wonii 
have  enableil  him  to  move  with  thirty  thonsand  mrt 
to  Springfield  and  Rolla,  and,  by  at  least  "  threat' 
ening"  St.  Louis,  he  might  have  seriously  dis- 
concerted the  plans  of  Halleck.  The  eonalderalio*^ 
of  siicb  an  exigency  lends  additional  importanetto 
the  success  of  the  Union  forces  at  Pea  Bidge.— F.  &■ 
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In  a  strategical  and  tactical  point  of  view,  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  forms 
a  counterpart  to  the  battle  of  Wilson'8  Creek.  In  the  latter  battle  we  were 
the  outflanking  party,  approaching  the  camp  of  McCulloch  and  Price,  by  a 
night  march,  completely  surprising  and  attacking  their  forces  in  the  morning, 
but  making  our  attack  in  front  and  rear,  without  being  able  to  communicate 
with  and  assist  each  other.  My  own  brigade  of  1118  men,  which  had  gained 
the  enemy's  rear,  was  beaten  first,  and  then  the  forces  of  General  Lyon,  4282 
men,  after  a  heroic  resistance  were  compelled  to  leave  the  field.  The  enemy 
held  the  "  interior  lines,"  and  could  throw  readily  his  forces  from  one  point 
to  the  other.  At  Pea  Ridge  the  same  advantage  was  with  our  army,  although 
the  enemy  had  better  facilities  of  communication  between  his  left  and  right 
wing,  by  the  road  leading  from  Bentoiiville 
to  Elkhom  Tavern,  than  we  had  had  at 
Wilson's  Creek.  There  we  had  had  to  meet 
substantially  the  same  troops  we  encoun- 
tered at  Pea  Ridge,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Indian  Brigade  under  Pike. 

From  the  result  of  the  battles  of  Wilson's 
Creek  and  Pea  Ridge,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  manoeuvre  of  outflanking  and  "  march- 
ing into  the  enemy's  rear"  is  not  always 
Buccessful.  It  was  not  so  at  Wilson's  Creek, 
when  we  had  approached,  unobserved,  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  enemy's  lines ;  however, 
we  were  only  5400  against  about  11,000, 
vhile  at  Pea  Ridge  the  enemy  had  16,202 
men  in  action  against  our  10,500.  In  a 
manoeuvre  of  that  kind,  the  venture  of  a 
smaller  army  to  surprise  and  "bag"  an 
enemy,  whose  forces  are  concentrated  and 
who  holds  the  "interior  lines"  or  "inside  track,"  will  always  be  great,  unless 
the  enemy's  troops  are  inferior  in  quality,  or  otherwise  at  a  disadvantage,  t 

{  Dnringthewartheiewaeiiot,  Ibe1ieTe,a  Bingle  the  enemj'not  only  gained  the  right  flank  of  onr 
B*se  where  an  arm;  tried  such  a  "  baling"  proc-  army  without  being  interfered  with,  but  also  fell 
««■  and  succeeded  in  it,  except  in  the  attack  of  on  the  Eleventh  Corps  before  proper  arrangements 
iHMts  and  intrenched  positions,  as.  tor  instance,  at  were  made  to  meet  the  attack-  It  may  therefore 
^arpeHs  Perry  during  the  advance  of  Iiee  into  be  said,  that  in  all  such  mancBuvres  going  on  at  a 
tCaryland  in  September,  1802,  and  with  partial  reaching  distance  from  oar  own  position,  we  are 
Success  at  Wincbeater,  June  16th,  1863.  There  as  much  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  as  he  is  on 
^re  instances  where  flanking  manteuvres  of  great  ours.  The  case  is  similar,  when  an  army  has  sno- 
4etachmentBfromthemain  army  have  been  success-  ceeded  in  jcaininfc  the  rear  of  another,  at  the  same 
'ul,  but  more  through  non-interference  with  them  time  giving  up  its  own  hase  ;  because  the  two  par- 
Ulan  for  other  reasons.  Jackson'H  detour  into  the  ties  have  then  simply  exchanged  their  positions 
**ar  of  the  Armyof  Viixinia,  in  August,  1862,  was  and  are  in  each  other's  roar.  So  it  was  at  Pea 
*  stTat«gical  anrprise,  that  wa«  only  successfully  Ridge,  when,  after  the  defeat  of  McCulloch,  Van 
executed  because  it  was  not  discovered  in  time,  Dom  and  Price  had  "  settled  down "  on  our  line 
oi  rather  because,  when  discovered,  it  was  not  of  eomrannicatlon  with  Springfield,  while  we 
propfriy  met.  The  flanking  movement  and  attack  held  theirs  to  FayettevlUe.  The  chances  were 
by  Jackson,  against  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  the  e<|ua1,  relative  to  position,  and  it  was  only  by 
twtle  of  Chancellorsville,  was  very  suecessfiil  good  fortune  that  the  Confederates  came  off  aa 
Cmn  a  strategical  and  tactical  point  of  view,  as  well  as  they  did.~F,  S. 
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The  movement  of  Van  Dom  during  the  night  of  the  6th  was  bold,  well 
conceived,  and  would  probably  have  been  more  successful  if  it  had  not 
been  pushed  too  far  out.  If  Van  Dom  had  formed  his  line  with  the  left  of 
Price's  forces  resting  on  the  heights,  west  of  Elkhorn  Tavern,  and  McCul- 
loch's  immediately  on  its  right,  he  would  have  gained  three  or  four  hours' 
time,  and  could  have  swept  down  upon  us  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  him ;  his  two  wings  (Price's 
and  McCulloch's)  would  not  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
interval  of  several  miles,  and  his  communications  between  Bentonville  and 
position  would  have  been  protected.  Instead  of  following  this  course  of  act 
demanded  by  the  unf  orc^seen  impediment  on  the  road,  he  passed  several 
farther  to  the  north-east,  and  after  gaining  the  Springfield  road,  he  shifted  the 
whole  of  Price's  forces  around  to  the  south-east  (toward  the  Huntsville  road), 
consuming  again  much  valuable  time.  In  fact,  instead  of  commencing  his  attack 
by  the  left  at  daylight  on  the  7th,  as  he  expected  to  do,  he  did  not  commence 
it  earnestly  before  2  p.  m.,  and  instead  of  gaining  the  desirable  position  on  the 
heights  and  fields  which  my  divisions  occupied  the  next  day,  he  made  his 
attack  in  Cross  Timber  Hollow,  where  our  inferior  forces  had  the  advantage 
of  defense  and  of  concealing  their  weakness  in  the  woods,  ravines,  and  gullies 
of  that  wilderness.  Price's  troops  fought  very  bravely,  but  so  did  ours ;  it 
therefore  happened  that  when  Carr's  division  had  been  forced  back,  even  half 
a  mile  beyond  Elkhorn  Tavern,  the  assailants  had  spent  so  much  of  their 
force  and  sustained  so  great  a  loss,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their 
success  by  a  last  assault  on  our  reduced  and  contracted  line.  Price's  65O0 
men  with  38  guns  could  not  overwhelm  about  4500  with  23  guns  (including  the 
reenforcements  from  the  First  and  Second  Divisions).  The  fight  on  this  part 
of  the  field  was,  at  the  beginning,  a  wild,  isolated,  irregular  struggle  of  single 
batteries  and  their  supports,  sometimes  almost  hand  to  hand,  instead  of  in  ser- 
ried and  well-defined  lines; — this  accounts  for  the  great  losses  on  both  sides. 
It  was  here  that  the  two  brigades  of  Vandever  and  Dodge,  with  the  9th  and 
4th  Iowa,  the  35th  Illinois,  the  24th  and  Phelps's  Missouri  regiment,  Hayden's 
and  Jones's  batteries,  and  two  mountain  howitzers  of  Bowen's  battalion, 
assisted  by  a  part  of  the  1st  Missouri  and  3d  Illinois  Cavalry,  withstood  the 
incessant  onslaught  of  the  two  Confederate  brigades  of  Colonel  Little  and 
General  Slack  and  the  Missouri  State  Guards  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  yield- 
ing only  step  by  step,  when  exhausted  by  losses  and  without  ammunition. 

The  death  of  McCulloch  was  not  only  fatal  to  his  troops,  but  also  a  most 
serious  blow  to  Van  Dorn.  Until  2  o'clock  on  the  7th,  the  latter  had  confidently 
expected  to  hear  of  suc(»essful  action  against  our  left  wing ;  but  he  received 
no  answer  to  the  dispatch  he  had  sent,  and  began  to  push  forward  his  own 
wing.  He  succeeded,  and  when  night  fell  made  his  headquarters  at  Elkhorn 
Tavern,  where  CaiT  and  Major  Weston  of  our  anny  had  been  in  the  morning. 
But  here  he  stopped.  He  says  that  by  some  misunderstanding  the  troops  in 
the  advance  were  called  ba(»k  (as  they  were  at  Shiloh) ;  the  true  reason  for 
their  withdrawal,  however,  seems  to  have  been  their  satisfaction  with  what 
they  had  done,  and  the  assurance  of  completing  the  work  in  the  morning. 


UNION  AND  CONFEDERATE  INDIANS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


BY  WILEY  BRITTON. 


THE  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole  tribes 
were  the  only  In- 
dian tribes  who 
took  an  active  part 
in  the  civil  war. 
Before  the  war  very 
few  of  the.  Indians 
of  these  tribes  mani- 
fested any  interest 
in  the  question  of 
sUvery,  and  only  a  small  number  owned  slave  prop- 
erty. Slavery  among  them  was  not  regai*ded  in 
the  same  light  as  among  the  whites,  for  in  many 
instances  the  slaves  acted  as  if  thev  were  on  an 
equality  with  their  masters.  But  tlie  tribes  named 
occupied  valuable  territory,  and  the  Confederate 
authorities  lost  no  time  in  sending  agents  among 
them  to  win  them  over.     When  the  Confederate 
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a  shoi't  action  at  Locust  Grove,  near  Grand  Sa- 
line, Cherokee  Nation,  July  2d,  Colonel  Weer's 
cavalry  captured  Colonel  Clarkson  and  part  of  his 
regiment  of  Missourians.  On  the  16th  of  July 
Captain  Greeno,  6th  Kansas  Cavalry,  captured 
Tahlequah,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  on  the  19th  of  July  Colonel  Jewell,  6th  Kan- 
sas Cavalry,  captured  Fort  Gibson,  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Confederate  forces  were  now  driven  out  of 
all  that  part  of  the  Indian  country  north  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  the  loyal  Indians  of  the  Cher- 
okee, Creek,  and  Seminole  nations  were  organized, 
by  authority  of  the  United  States  Government, 
into  three  regiments,  each  fully  a  thousand  strong, 
for  the  defense  of  their  country.  The  colonel  and 
part  of  the  field  and  line  officers  of  each  regiment 
were  white  officers.  Most  of  the  captains  of  com- 
panies were  Indians.  Colonel  William  A.  Phillips, 
of  Kansas,  who  was  active  in  organizing  these  In- 


agents  first  approached  the  full-blood  leaders  of     dian  regiments,  commanded   the  Indian  brigade 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  tribes  on  the  subject  of     from  its  organization  to  the  close  of  the  war.    He 


severing  their  relations  with  the  United  States, 
the  Indians  expressed  themselves  cautiously  but 
decidedly  as  preferring  to  remain  neutral. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  took  a  decided 
stand  against  organizing  the  Indians  to  oppose  the 
Federal  Government  was  Hopoeithleyohola,  the 
old  chief  of  the  Creek  tribe.  The  Confederate 
agents  had  succeeded  in  winning  over  ex-Chief 
Mcintosh,  by  appointing  him  colonel,  but,  per- 
haps, two-thirds  of  the  people  preferred  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  their  venerable  old  chief, 
Hopoeithleyohola. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  Colonel  Douglas  H.  Cooper, 
eommanding  the  department  of  Indian  operations 
under  authority  from  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  have  a 
conference  with  the  old  chief  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
that  were  dividing  the  nation  into  two  hostile 
camps.  Finding  Hopoeithleyohola  luiwavering  in 
his  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  Colonel  Cooper 
determined  to  force  him  into  submission,  destroy 
his  power,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
at  once  commenced  collecting  forces,  composed 
mostly  of  white  troops,  to  attack  him.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1861,  the  battles  of  Chusto 
Talasah  and  Chustenahlah  were  fought,  and  the 
loyal  Indians  finally  were  defeated  and  forced  to 
retire  to  Kansas  in  midwinter. 

hi  the  spring  of  1 862  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment gent  an  expedition  of  five  thousand  men 
wider  Colonel  William  Weer,  10th  Kansas  In- 
fantry, into  the  Indian  Territory  to  drive  out  the 
Confederate  forces  of  Pike  and  Cooper,  and  to  re- 
store the  refugee  Indians  to  their  homes.     After 


took  part  with  his  Indian  troops  in  the  action  at 
Locust  Grove,  C.  N.,  and  in  the  battles  of  New- 
tonia,  Mo.,  Maysville,  Ark.,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark., 
Honey  Springs,  C.  N.,  Perry ville,  C.  N.,  besides 
many  other  minor  engagements. 

In  all  the  operations  in  which  they  participated 
they  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Federal  commander  in  the  In- 
dian Territory. 

On  the  Confederate  side,  General  Albert  Pike  and 
Colonel  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1861,  organized  three  regiments  of  Indians 
from  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek, 
and  Seminole  nations  or  tribes,  for  service  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  These  regiments,  under  Gen- 
eral Pike,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
Ark.,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  1862.  In  the 
five  tribes  named  a  battalion  and  parts  of  four 
regiments  were  raised  for  the  Confederate  service, 
but  these  amounted  in  all  to  perhaps  not  over 
3500  men. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration 
nearly  all  the  United  States  Indian  agents  in  the 
Indian  Territory  were  secessionists,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  Southern  States  commenced  passing 
ordinances  of  secession,  these  men  exerted  their 
influence  to  get  the  five  tribes  committed  to  the 
Confederate  cause.  Occupying  territory  south  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  having  the  secessionists 
of  Arkansas  on  the  east  and  those  of  Texas  on  the 
south  for  neighbors,  the  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws 
offered  no  decided  opposition  to  the  scheme.  With 
theCherokees,  the  most  powerful  and  most  civilized 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  was  differ- 
ent.    Their  chief,   John   Ross,   was   opposed   to 
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hasty  action,  and  at  first  favored  neutrality,  and  that  when  he  found  the  Confederate  authorities 
in  the  summer  of  18G1  issued  a  proclamation,  had  commissioned  D.  N.  Mcintosh  as  colonel  of  a 
enjoining  his  people  to  observe  a  strictly  neutral  Creek  regiment,  and  Chitty  Mcintosh  as  lien- 
attitude  during  the  war  between  the  United  States  tenant-colonel  of  a  battalion  of  Creeks,  he  felt 
and  the  Southern  States.  In  June,  1861,  Albert  certain  that  the  Indian  troops  thus  being  raised 
Pike,  a  commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States,  would  be  used  to  persecute  and  destroy  him  and 
and  General  Ben.  McCulloch,  commanding  the  his  followers.  In  November,  1861,  he  started 
Confederate  forces  in  western  Arkansas  and  the  for  Kansas,  and  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
Department  of  Indian  Territory,  visited  Chief  the  Confederate  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
Boss  with  the  view  of  having  him  make  a  treaty  Cherokees,  and  Texans  under  Colonel  Douglas  H. 
with  the  Confederacy.  But  he  declined  to  make  Cooper,  A  fight  took  place  in  the  night,  and 
a  treaty,  and  in  the  conference  expressed  himself  Colonel  Drew's  regiment  of  Cherokees,  which  had 
as  wishing  to  occupy,  if  possible,  a  neutral  po-  been  raised  by  Chief  Ross,  went  over  to  Hopoeith- 
sition  during  the  war.  A  majority  of  the  Cher-  leyohola,  and  fought  with  him  in  the  next  day's 
okees,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  full-bloods,  were  desperate  battle  (known  as  the  battle  of  Chusto 
known  as  Pin  Indians,  and  were  opposed  to  the  Talasah),  in  which  five  hundred  of  the  Union  In- 
South,  dians  were  reported  by  Colonel  Cooper  to  have 

Commissioner  Pike  went  away  to  make  treaties  been  killed  and  wounded.  \  The  Confederate 
with  the  less  civilized  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains,  Indians  of  Colonel  Stand  Watie's  regiment,  and 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  those  of  Colonel  Drew's  regiment  whd  had  re- 
was  fought.  General  Lyon  killed,  and  the  Union  turned  to  the  Confederate  service  under  Pike 
army  defeated  and  forced  to  fall  back  from  Spring-  and  Cooper,  also  participated  in  the  battle  of 
field  to  Rolla.  Pea    Ridge   in   March,  1862,   where   they  were 

Chief  Ross  now  thought  that  the  South  would  charged  with  scalping  and  mutilating  the  Federal 

probably  succeed  in   establishing  her  independ-  dead  on  the  field.    General  Pike,  hearing  of  the 

once,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  scalping,  called  on   the    surgeon   and    assistant- 

a  treaty  with  the  Confederate   authorities.     On  surgeon  of  his  field-hospital  for  reports,  and  in 

his  return  from  the  West  in  September,  1861,  their  reports  they  stated  that  they  found  one  of 

Commissioner  Pike,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  Federal  dead  who  had  been  scalped.     General 

went  to  Park  Hill  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pike  then  issued  an  order,  denouncing  the  outrage 

Cherokees.     The  treaties  made  with  each  tribe  in  the  strongest  language,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the 

provided  that  the  troops  it  raised  should  be  used  order  to  General  Curtis.    General   Pike  claimed 

for  home  protection,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  that  part  of  the  Indians    were   in   McCulloch's 

of  the  Indian  Territory.    Even  before  the  treaty  corps  in  the  first  day's  battle ;  and  that  the  sealp- 

with  Commissioner  Pike,   Chief  Ross  had  com-  ing  was  done  at  night  in  a  quarter  of  the  field  not 

menced  to  organize  a  regiment  composed  nearly  occupied  by  the  Indian  troops  under  his  immediate 

altogether  of  Pin  Indians.    John  Drew,  a  stanch  command.    After  Pea  Bidge  the  operations  of  the 

secessionist,    was    commissioned    colonel,    and  Confederate  Indians  under  General  Cooper  and 

William  P.  Ross  lieutenant-colonel,  of  this  reg-  Colonel  Stand  Watie  were  confined,  with  a  few 

iment.    Colonel  Stand  Watie,  the  leader  of  the  exceptions,  to  the  Indian  Territory.     In  connee- 

secession  party,  had  also  commenced  to  raise  a  tion  with  white  troops  from  Texas,  they  partioi- 

regiment  of  half-breeds  for  General  McCulloch's  pated  in  several  engagements  with  the  FedenJ 

division.     As    already    stated,    there    were    two  Indian  brigade  under  Colonel  Phillips,  after  he 

factions  among  the  Creeks,  one  of  which  was  led  recaptured  Fort  Gibson  in  the  spring  of  1863; 

by  Hopoeithleyohola  and  the  other  by  D.  N.  and  and  they  made  frequent  efforts  to  capture  Federsl 

Chitty  Mcintosh,  who  were  sons  of  General  Will-  supply  trains  from  Fort  Scott  to  Fort  Gibson  and 

iam  Mcintosh,  killed  in  1825  by  Hopoeithleyohola  Fort  Smith,  but  were  always  unsuccessful.    They 

and   his   followers   in   Georgia,   for  making  the  fought  very  well  when  they  had  an  opportunity  to 

treaty  of  Indian  Springs.  It  is  asserted  by  General  take  shelter  behind  trees  and  logs,  but  conld  sot 

Pike  and  others  that  with  Hopoeithleyohola  it  easily  be  brought  to  face  artillery,  and  a  single 

was  not  a  question  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  shell  thrown  at  them  was  generally  sufficient  to 

United  States,  but  simply  one  of  self-preservation ;  demoralize  them  and  put  them  to  flight. 

\  The  position  chosen  by  Hopoeithleyohola  at  Chusto  In  this  bend  Hopoeitlileyohola'e  forces  were  posted  after 

Talasah,  whore  he  determined  to  make  a  stand  and  fight  4they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the  preliminary  akir- 

tho  Coufedei'ate  forces,  was  naturally  a  very  strong  one  mlsh.    A  house  and  crib  at  the  mouth  of  the  bend  served 

to  resist  an  attack  made  with  small-amiB.    It  was  at  a  as  a  shelter  for  a  while,  from  which  his  sharp-sbooten 

gorice  of  a  bend  of  Bird  Creek,  the  bend  being  in  the  kept  back  the  Confederates.    The  Union  Indians,  how- 

fonn  of  ft  horse-shoe,  and  four  hundred  yards  In  length,  ever,  were  finally  driven  from  this  position  back  Into 

The  creek  made  up  to  the  prairie  on  the  side  approwhed  the  bend,  contesting  the  ground  with  much  obntfnacy. 

by  the  Confederate  forces  in  an  abrupt  and  precipitous  The  Confed«»rate  troops  made  repeated  efforts  to  dislodi^ 

bank  about  thirty  feet  hl^h.    On  the  opposite  side  of  them  from  the  bend,  but  without  success.    E^'ery  time 

this  pn^cipitouH  bank  was  the  inside  of  the  horse-shoe  a  detachment  of  Hopoeithleyohola's  warriors  showed 

or  bend,  which  was  densely  covered  with  heavy  tim-  themselves  In  an  opening  or  In  the  prairie,  the  Confed- 

ber,  caius  and  tangled  thickets.    The  poHltion  was  also  crates  charged  them  to  the  timber,  when  a  volley  from 

stn'ugthened  by  felled  trees  and  by  the  creek  forming  the  the  concealed  Union  Indians  threw  the  charging  rohmm 

bend  or  horwvshoe.    The  creek  was  deep  and  was  ford-  into  confusion  and  sent  it  back  in  a  hasty  retreat.  Nl^ 

abUi  only  at  certain  places  known  to  the  Union  Indians,  coming  on  put  an  end  to  the  light.— W.  B. 


THE  OPPOSING   FORCES    AT  PEA   RIDGE,  ARK. 

The  cniuiH)sitioii  and  losses  of  each  army  as  here  stated  give  the  gist  of  all  the  data  obtainable  in  the  Official  Records. 
K  stands  for  killed ;  w  for  wounded ;  m  w  f or  mortally  wounded ;  m  for  captured  or  missing ;  c  for  captured.— EDiTOBfi. 

COMPOSITION  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  UNION  ARMY. 

Brlg.-Geu.  Samuel  R.  Curtis. 


First  and  Second  Divisions,  Brig.-Geu.  Frauz  SigeL 
First  Division,  Col.  Peter  J.  OsterhauA.  First  Brigcide  : 
25tli  ni..  Col.  William  N.  Coler;  44tb  WU  Col.  Charles 
Knolielsdorff;  I7tb  Mo.,  M^jor  August  H.  Poten.  Bri- 
gade loss :  k,  4 :  w,  22 ;  m,  11  =  37.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
Nicholas  Greusel.  36tli  111.,  Col.  Nicholas  Grcusel;  I2tb 
Mo.,  Mi^or  Hugo  Wangelin;  Illinois  Cavalry  (2  Cos.), 
Captains  Albert  Jenks  and  Henry  A.  Smitb.  Brigade 
loss:  k,  7;  w,  66;  m,  36  =109.  Artillery:  Mo.  Battery, 
Capt.  Martin  Wellley ;  4tb  Ohio  Battery,  Capt.  Louis 
Hoffmann.  Loss :  w,  6 ;  m,  4  =  10.  Second  Division, 
Brlg.-Gen.  Alexander  Asboth  (w).  Staff  loss :  w,  1.  First 
Briffode,  CoL  Frederick  Schaefer:  2d  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Bernard  Laiboldt;  16tb  Mo.,  Col.  Francis  J.  Joliat. 
Brigade  loss  :  k,  8  ;  w,  34 ;  m,  22  =  64.  Unattached :  Ft& 
mont  Hussars  Mo.  Cavalry,  Mi^jor  Emeric  Meszaros; 
6tb  Mo.  Cavalry  (Benton  Hussars),  Col.  Joseph  Nemett; 
1st  Mo.  Horse  Battery,  Capt.  G.  M.  Elbert;  2d  0)iio 
Batt«ry,  Lieut.  W.  B.  Chapman.  Loss :  k,  12 ;  w,  29 :  m, 
14  =  5a. 

Third  Division,  Col.  Jefferson  C.  Davis.  First  Brigade, 
Col.  Thomas  Pattison  :  8th  Ind.,  Col.  William  P.  Benton; 
18th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  D.  Washburn;  22d  Ind., 
Ueut.-Col.  John  A.  Hendricks  (m  w),  Mi^or  David  W. 


Daily,  Jr. ;  1st  Ind.  Battery,  Capt.  Martin  Klauss.  Bri- 
gade loss :  k,  17 ;  w,  88 ;  ni,  6  =  111.  Second  Brigade,  Col. 
Julius  White :  37tb  111.,  Ueut.-Col.  M.  8.  Barnes;  69tb  111., 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  H.  Frederick;  Peoria  III.  Battery,  Capt  P. 
Davidson.  Brigade  loss:  k.  29;  w,  195;  m,  3  =  227.  Cav- 
alry :  1st  Mo.,  Col.  C.  A.  £Uis.  Loss :  k,  2 ;  w,  2 ;  m,  2= 6. 
Fourth  Division,  Col.  Eugene  A.  Carr  (w).  Staff  loss : 
w,  1.  First  Brigade,  Col.  Grenville  M.  Dodge :  35tb  111., 
Col.  Gustavus  A.  Smith  ( w),  Lieut.-Col.  William  P.  Chand- 
ler (c);  4th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  John  Galligan  (w) ;  1st 
Iowa  Battery,  Capt.  Junius  A.  Jones  (w),  Lieut.  V.  J. 
David.  Brigade  loss:  k,  35 ;  w,  200 ;  m,  55  =  290.  Second 
Brigade,  Col.  William  Vandever :  9th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col. 
Francis  J.  Herron  (w  and  c).  Major  William  H.  Coyl  (w) ; 
Phelps's  Mo.,  Col.  John  S.  Phelps  (w);  3d  111.  Cavalry, 
Major  John  McConnell ;  3d  Iowa  Battery,  Captain  Mor- 
timer M.  Hayden.  Brigade  loss :  k,  61 ;  w,  300 ;  m,  30  = 
391.  Unattached ;  3d  Iowa  Cavalry,  Col.  Cjtus  Bussey 
(during  a  part  of  the  battle  Col.  Bussey  had  command 
of  other  troops  in  addition  to  his  own  regiment),  Lieut.- 
Col.  Henry  H.  Trimble  (w) ;  Bowen's  Battalion  Mo. 
Cavalry,  M^or  Wm.  D.  Bo  wen ;  3d  Mo.  Infantry,  Ma)or 
Joseph  Conrad ;  24th  Mo.  Infantry,  Major  Eli  W.  Wes- 
ton.   Loss:  k,  28 ;  w,  36 ;  m,  18  =  82. 


Total  loss  in  the  Union  Anny  (revised  returns) :  208  killed,  980  wounded,  and  201  captured  or  missing,— total,  1384. 

COMPOSITION  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY. 

M^or-Oeneral  Earl  Van  Dom. 


MifisouRi  State  Guard,  M^or-General  Sterling  Price. 
Confederate   Volcnteers:    Escort,     Cearnal's   Bat- 
talion Cavalry,  Lleut.-Col.  J.  T.  Cearual  (w).    First  Bri- 
ffad^^  CoL  Henry  Little :  1st  Cavalry,  Col.  EUjah  Gates ; 
Ist  Infantry,  CoL  John  Q.  Bnrbridge ;  2d  Infantry,  Col. 
dei^min  A.  Rives  (m  w),  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Pritohard ; 
iMt  Battery,  Capt.  William  Wade;  2d  Battery,  Capt  H. 
Chnrchlll  Clark  (k),  Lieut.  James  L.  Farris.  Second  Bri- 
ffode^  Brig.-Gen.  William  Y.  Slack  (m  w),  Col.  Thomas  H. 
^KoMser :  Battalion  Infantry,  Col.  John  T.  Hughes ;  Bat- 
t;aIion  Infantry,  M^or  R.  6.  Bevier ;  Battalion  Infantry, 
C7ol.  Thomas  H.  Rosser ;  Battalion  Cavalry,  Col.  G.  W. 
^Kil^§:ins;   Light  Battery,  Capt.  Wm.    Lucas.    Brigade 
lo«s :  k,  5 ;  w,  37  =  42.  Third  Brig€ute,  CoL  Colton  Greene. 
Sri^ade  loss :  k,  6 ;  w,  69  =  65.    State  Troops,  Second 
JHriBiottf  Brig.-€ton.  Martin  £.  Green.    Third  Division, 
C7oL  John  B.  Clark,  Jr. :  1st  Infantry,  Mi^Jor  Rucker  (w) ; 
9d  Infantry,  Col.  Congreve  Jackson ;  3d  Infantry,  Mi^Jor 
SntdLlnson;  4th  and  6th  Infantry  (consolidated),  CoL  J. 
.A.  Poindexter  (w) ;  6th  Infantry,  Lieut.-Col.  Peaoher. 
X>lvi8ion  lofls :  k,  11 ;  w,  101 ;  m,  36  =  147.  Fifth  Division, 
CoL  James  P.    Saunders:   detachments  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  Kelly's  battery  of  artillery.  Division  loss : 
Ic,  9 ;  w.  32  =  41.     Sixth  Division,  MfOor  D.  H.  Lindsay : 
cletachments  of  infantry  and  Gorham's  battery  of  artil- 
lery.    Division   loss:  w,  13;  m,  34  =  47.     Seventh  and 
Jfinlh  Divisions,  Brig.-Gen.  D.  M.  Frost:  deta<''hments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  Gullwr's  and  MacDonald's 
liatteries  of  artillery ;  also  included  the  Third  Brigade 


of  Volimteers  given  above.  Eighth  Division,  Brlg.- 
Gen.  James  B.  Rains :  Infantry  under  Col.  William  H. 
Erwin,  Lieut. -(-ols.  John  P.  Bowman,  A.  J.  Pearcy,  and 
Stemmons  ;  Bledsoe's  battery,  and  Shelby's  company  of 
cavalry.     Division  loss:  k,  2 ;  w,  26  =  28. 

McCuLLOCH'8  Division,  Brlg.-Gen.  Ben.  McCullooh 
(k),  CoL  E.  Greer.  Infantry  Brigade,  CoL  Louis  H6bert 
(c),  CoL  Evander  McNair:  4th  Ark.,  CoL  Evander  Mo- 
Nair,  Lieut. -CoL  Samuel  Ogden;  14th  Ark.,  Col.  M.  C. 
Mitchell;  16th  Ark.,  Col.  J.  .F  Hill;  17th  Ark.,  CoL  F.  A. 
Rector;  2l8t  Ark.,  CoL  D.  McRae  ;  3d  Louisiana,  Mf^or 
W.  F.  Tunnard  (c),  Capt.  W.  S.  Gunnell.  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen.  James  Mcintosh  (k) :  1st  Ark.  Mounted 
Rifles,  CoL  J.  T.  Churchill;  2d  Ark.  Mounted  Rifles,  CoL 
B.  T.  Embry ;  3d  Texas,  CoL  E.  Greer,  Lleut.-Col.  Walter 
P.  Lane;  4th  Texas,  Col.  Wm.  B.  Sims  (w).  Lieut.-CoL 
William  Quayle ;  6th  Texas,  CoL  B.  W.  Stone ;  lllh  Texas, 
Lieut. -Col.  James  J.  Diniond.  Artillery:  Hart's,  Pro- 
vence's, Gaines's,  and  Goo<Vs  batteries. 

Pike's  Command,  Brig.-Gen.  Albert  Pike.  Cherokee 
Regiment,  CoL  Stand  Watie ;  Cherokee  Regiment,  CoL 
John  Drew;  Creek  Regiment,  Col.  D.  N.  Mcintosh; 
Squadron  Texas  Cavalry,  Capt.  O.  G.  Welch. 

Other  Troops  (not  included  in  preceding  roster) : 
1st  Battalion  Ark.  Cavalry,  Mqjor  W.  H.  Brooks;  Bat- 
talion Texas  Cavalry,  M^jor  R.  P.  Cramp;  Battalion 
Texas  Mounted  Rifles,  M^jor  J.  W.  Whitfield;  Teel's 
Texas  Batt4»ry;  19th  Ark.  Infantry,  Lleut.-Col.  P.  R. 
Smith ;  22d  Ark.  Infantry,  CoL  G.  W.  King. 


The  Confederate  loss  is  reported  at  800  to  1000  killed  and  wounded,  and  l>etween  200  and  300  prisoners. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  OPPOSING  FORCES. 


The  eflTective  force  of  the  Union  Army  did  not  exceed 
lojsoo  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  49  pieces  of  artillery. 
(Bee "Official  Records,"  VIU.,  p.  196.) 

The  effective  strength  of  the  Confederate  Army  was 


artillery  (" Oflicial  Records,"  VIII.,  p. 305) ;  McCulloch's 
command,  8384,  with  4  batteries  of  18  pieces  ("OfHcial 
Records,"  VIIL,  p.  763) ;  and  Pike's  command,  1000  ("  Of- 
ficial  Records,"  VIIL,  p.  288),  making  an  aggregate  of 


w  follows:  Price's  command,  6818,  with  8  batteries  of     16,202  infantry  and  cavalry. 
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RECOLLF.CTIONS  OF  FOOTF.  AND  THF.  GUN-BOATS. 


'AIT.VIN   ,IAM1«    H.    EAIIS.  I 


SOON  after  tho  survcndcr  of  Fni-t  Suiiit(n-,  while  in  St.  Louis,  I  i-ecoive<la 
k'tter  iVom  Attomi'y-CTt'iicKil  Unti-s,  duted  Washington,  Apiil  17th,  in 
which  he  said :  "  Bts  not  siirpiisi^d  if  you  an)  called  here  suddenly  by  telegi-aiu. 
If  called,  conic  instantly.  In  a  cei-taiu  contingency  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
have  the  aid  of  the  most  thorough  kuowknlge  of  our  Western  rivoi-s  and  the 
use  of  steam  on  them,  and  in  that  event  I  have  adWsed  that  you  should  be 
consulted."    The  call  liy  telegraph  followed  close  upon  the  letter.     I  liunicd 


JOf  thf  Nprvict'B  of  <'n|itaiii  Kiidw  to  tlie  W.-Ml.eni 
flotilln,  tlii^  Ueverwid  t;.  B.  Boyiittm  Bays,  iii  liia 
"  lliHtory  of  tho  Suvy  " : 

"  l>iu1iiK  (bci  month  uf  Jiily.  istl,  tbii  Qmirti'miiiHtiT- 
(InicKl  RdvertiDMl  tor  prnpoMilB  ti>  ciniHtTiict  ii  iiiiiiilwr 
of  Irou-i'liHl  Kuu-lMMitH  for  H-n-lw  on  thu  MImi|wiI|>)>I 
KlTer.  Till-  MiIh  worn  oiwnwl  nu  tbe  fitb  i>f  Aiiinut,  unit 
Ur.  RadH  wan  found  ti>  IM!  tbu  bext  bldib-r  for  tlic  whnld 
numlN-r,  biith  In  retard  to  tbK  time  of  (■•niipli-lloii  unil 
|>ii<-('.  .  .  .  Ott  the  7th  of  Aiunut,  1861,  Mr.  Kudn 
olKiinl  afwntroct  with  Qiiarti'DnUHtcr-flrueml  Muliciita 
CDimtnict  thc*e«erun  veuelx  ready  for  their  crcwd  nnd 
sniiiimenti  lii  slity-llvo  dnjB.  At  this  etuly  iH-rloil  tho 
people  Id  tlie  bolder  BtMu*.  eapuchdly  In  tbe  nluvo  StHtcn, 
b)id  uot  yet  launed  to  Mooniinodate  tbetnaelvcH  to  n 
'■    ■"  iraiolntemipteil; 


nod  thf  liiiKi-  TOIhTH  anil  lunvblocrj'  tbnt  werr  to  (nni 
tlii-lrlrDiiiiriiinrn'PiBniityi^ciinHlnii-tiil.  Tbu  n|Mfl!^ 
«lt)i  wlili'b  nil  themi  TaHoim  piirlii  wcri'  to  lio  iiniiplkd 
forlmde  ili-iimdliig  alunu  nn  any  two  or  tbnv  cMaUU- 
tiiiiitH  tn  tbu  runiilT]',  no  niattpr  bow  tm'iil  vi-iv  tbrtr 
rcoinin^w.  The  HlKMUum  wi.-to  Mcum-ly  Hty  upm  it^ 
liniHiftuiit  iiinfmci  hi-ft>ni  pwmiDH  Id  dtlTrmit  luiWiif 
Ihriiinntry  wen- nuphtjcd  n|N>n  tlip  mirk  thrmi^k  trk^ 
icniphlc  nrduTH  Iwupd  fruiti  WnMblutctan.  KiHvtal  »grtl* 
went  <llii]iBti'lied  la  cTPiy  dltCRtlim,  aiid  imw-iDllln  wnr 
stmultaneouHly  owuploil  In  rutdnK  the  llnilHT  m|llM 
In  thR  FanHlructlon  ot  the  vUMUtlH,  In  K«ntiirky,  1^ 
Di-Muv,  nUiiiilH,  Indl«iB.U1ilo,  MlnneMita.  anil  HiMMif: 
unil  nilli-omlii,  HtMiinlHMtii,  nnd  bntvni  wprp  ram*' 
for  it*  liuweillate  tniiw|ii>rtnUon.  Ni-nilr  all  uf  tW 
lnrK«M  tiinchhii'-Hboiiii  nod  funndrlen  In  81. 1.nnb>.  nod 
many  siuuU  uncfl.  wi^re  at  oncp  ««l  iit  wurk  ilaj  nil 
nhiht.  and  the  tclpgnipll  linen  bplwein  ft.  Lonk  iii«l 
PIttabiirKh  anrl  Clnvlnnnll  were  orcnphil  fn-qni-ntl}- M  I 
boon  In  tTanniulIIinK  In^lrucltons  to  Hlnillar  ratslilM'  j 
nipnts  In  Ihoni'  I'ltlew  for  the  conntrnrtlon  ot  thfl  fwralf-  ] 
one  KlpniiwnclDes  nuil  thi>  flvc-and-thlrty  Ktcam-lnUm' 
that  wrre  tnpropol  till- flift.  .  .  .  Within  tw-iwifW 
not  liiHH  thnn  four  ttiouRand  nien  wito  iiigncl  1* 
the  viuinUH  ilptiillH  ot  ItR  uonatnirlinii.  Krlthrr  tU 
iancHtyof  Ihi-Sahhntb  ncir  the  <hirkiii-M  of  utehlwM 
pennlttiil  to  inti^mipt  It.  The  worliiiipu  on  the  linlb 
urere  pnimlwd  a  liandHuDii'  bonuH  In  niuni-y  fur  cnrh  nne 
who  kUukI  Hti-ndfiiHtly  nt  the  wortt  nutll  It  wa«  ram' 
ph'tcd,  unil  ninny  thuniinndii  ot  dolhiro  ver^  thU!>  «ntul' 
toiirty  jinld  by  Mr.  I>:ii<1h  when  It  wiui  tInlHlii-d.  On  tb<^ 
istb  uf  Oetuber,  IMl,  the  flrat  Uultnl  Slalcn  IroD-clad-' 
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to  Washington,  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  and  to  Captain  Gt.  V.  Fox,  afterward  Assistant  Secretary. 
In  the  August  following  I  was  to  construct  7  gun-boats,  which,  according  to 
the  contract,  were  to  draw  6  feet  of  water,  carry  13  heavy  guns  each,  be  plated 
with  2i-inch  iron,  and  have  a  speed  of  9  miles  an  hour.  The  Be  Kalh  (at 
first  called  the  SL  Louis)  was  the  type  of  the  other  six,  named  the  Caran- 
deletj  Cincinnati^  Lomsville^  Mound  City^  CairOj  and  Pittshurgh,  They  were 
175  feet  long,  51i  feet  beam;  the  flat  sides  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees,  and  the  fi'ont  and  rear  casemates  corresponded  with  the 
sides,  the  stem-wheel  being  entirely  covered  by  the  rear  casemate.  Each 
was  pierced  for  three  bow  guns,  eight  broadside  guns  (four  on  a  side),  and 
two  stem  guns.  Before  these  seven  gun-boats  were  completed,  I  engaged  to 
convert  the  snag-boat  Benton  into  an  armored  vessel  of  still  larger  dimensions. 

After  completing  the  seven  and  dispatching  them  down  the  Mississippi  to 
Cairo,  I  was  requested  by  Foote  (who  then  went  by  the  title  of  "  flag-officer," 
the  title  of  admiral  not  being  recognized  at  that  time  in  our  navy),  as  a  special 
favor  to  him,  to  accompany  the  Benton^  the  eighth  one  of  tlie  fleet,  in  her 
passage  down  to  Cairo.   It  was  in  December,  and  the  water  was  falling  rapidly. 

The  Benton  had  been  converted  from  the  U.  S.  snag-boat  Benton  into  the 
most  powerful  iron-clad  of  the  fleet.  She  was  built  with  two  hulls  about 
twenty  feet  apart,  very  strongly  braced  together.  She  had  been  purchased 
by  General  Fremont  while  he  was  in  command  of  the  Western  Department, 
and  had  been  sent  to  my  ship-yard  for  alteration  into  a  gun-boat.  I 
had  the  space  between  the  two  hulls  planked,  so  that  a  continuous  bottom 
extended  from  the  outer  side  of  one  hull  to  the  outer  side  of  the  other.  The 
upper  side  was  decked  over  in  the  same  manner ;  and  by  extending  the  outer 
sides  of  the  two  huUs  forward  until  they  joined  each  other  at  a  new  stem, 
which  received  them,  the  twin  boats  became  one  wide,  strong,  and  substan- 
tial hull.  The  new  bottom  did  not  extend  to  the  stern  of  the  hull,  but  was 
brought  up  to  the  deck  fifty  feet  forward  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for 


with  her  boilen  and  nnglneH  on  board,  wafl  launched  In 
Carondelet,  Mi«nouri,  in  forty-flvo  days  from  the  laying 
of  her  keel.*  She  was  named  the  8t.  Louis,  by  Rear- 
Admfral  Foote,  in  honor  of  the  city.  When  the  fleet  was 
transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy,  this 
name  was  changed  to  Baron  de  Kalh,  there  being  at 
that  time  a  vessel  comminsioned  in  the  Navy  called  the 
SL  Louis.  In  ten  days  after  the  De  Kalb  the  Carondelet 
was  launched,  and  the  Cincinnati,  LouistiUe,  Mound 
Oiiif,  Cairo,  and  Pittsburgh  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
An  eighth  vessel  [the  Benton],  larger,  more  powerful 
and  superior  in  every  respect,  was  also  undertaken 
liefore  the  hulls  of  the  first  seven  had  fairly  assumed 
■hape.  .  .  .  Thus  one  individual  put  in  construc- 
tion and  pushed  to  completion  within  one  hundred  days 
a  powerful  squadron  of  eight  steamers,  aggregating  five 
thousand  tons,  capable  of  steaming  at  nine  knots  per 
hour,  each  heavily  armored,  fully  equipped,  and  all 
TMdy  for  their  armament  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
large  guns.  The  fact  that  such  a  work  was  done  is 
nobler  praise  than  any  that  can  be  bestowed  by  words. 

*U  was  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  gun-boat8  Bbould 

Ik  delivtred,  October  10th,  at  Cairo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 

were  not  sent  to  Cairo  uutil  the  latter  part  of  November,  and 

wiMlderable  work  still  remained  to  bo  done  before  their  com- 

pletton.    They  were  flnisheil  and  accepted.  January  15Ui. 

1882,  and  pat  in  commission  the  next  day.    The  delay  was  in 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  promptness  and 
energy  of  the  man  who  thus  created  an  iron-clad  navy 
on  the  Mississippi  were  not  met  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  an  equal  degree  of  faithfulness  in  per- 
forming its  part  of  the  contract.  On  one  pretext  or 
another,  the  stipulated  payments  for  the  work  were 
delayed  by  the  War  Department  until  the  default  as- 
sumed such  magnitude  that  nothing  but  the  assistance 
rendered  by  patriotic  and  confiding  friends  enabled  the 
contractor,  after  exhausting  his  own  ample  means,  to 
complete  the  fleet.  Besides  the  honorable  reputation 
which  flows  from  success  in  such  a  work,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  it  was  with  vessels  at  the 
time  his  own  property  that  the  brilliant  capture  of  Fort 
Henry  was  accomplished,  and  the  conquest  of  Donelson 
and  Island  Number  Ten  achieved.  The  ever-memorable 
midnight  passage  of  Number  Ten  by  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Carondelet,  which  compelled  the  surrender  of  that  pow- 
erful stronghold,  was  performed  by  vessels  furnished 
four  or  five  mouths  previous  by  the  same  contractor, 
and  at  the  time  unpaid  for."  EDITORS. 

part  due  to  laclc  of  funds  and  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  alter- 
ation in  the  design  of  the  vessels.  Had  they  been  completed 
in  the  time  specified,  the  Mississippi  campaign,  from  Island 
Number  Ten  to  Vicksburg,  would  probably  have  been  over 
before  FaiTagut  passed  the  forts  at  New  Orleans. 

EDrFOBfl. 
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a  central  wheel  with  which  the  boat  was  to  be  propelled.  This  wheel  was 
turned  by  the  original  engines  of  the  snag-boat,  each  of  the  engines  having 
foiinerly  turned  an  independent  wheel  on  the  outside  of  the  twin  boat.  In 
this  manner  the  Benton  became  a  war  vessel  of  about  seventy-five  feet  beam, 
a  greater  breadth,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  war  vessel  then  afloat.  She  was 
about  two  hundred  feet  long.  A  slanting  casemate,  covered  with  iron  plates, 
was  placed  on  her  sides  and  across  her  bow  and  stem ;  and  the  wheel  was 
protected  in  a  similar  manner.  The  casemate  on  the  sides  and  bow  was  cov- 
ered with  iron  ?>h  im-lies  thick ;  tlio  wheel-house  and  stem  with  lighter  plates, 
like  the  first  seven  boats  built  by  me.  She  carried  16  guns, — 7  32-pounder8, 
2  Jt-inch  guns,  and  7  army  42-pounders. 

The  wish  of  Admiral  Foote  to  have  me  see  this  boat  safely  to  Cairo  was 
prompted  by  his  knowledge  that  I  had  had  experience  in  the  management  of 
steamboats  upon  the  river,  and  his  fear  that  she  would  be  detained  by 
gi'ounding.    Ii-e  ha^l  just  begun  to  float  in  the  Mississippi  when  the  Benton 
put  out  from  my  ship-yard  at  Carondelet  for  the  South.     Some  30  or  40  miles 
below  St.  Louis  she  grounded.    Under  the  direction  of  Captain  Winslow,  who 
commanded  the  vessel,  Lieutenant  Bishop,  executive  oflacer  of  the  ship,  an 
intelligent  and  energetic  young  man,  set  the  crew  at  work.    An  anchor  was 
put  out  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  her  off.    My  advice  was  not  asked  with 
reference  to  this  fti-st  proceeding,  and  although  I  had  been  requested  by 
Admiral  Foote  to  accompany  the  vessel,  he  had  not  instructed  the  captain, 
so  fai"  a.s  I  knew,  to  be  guided  by  my  advice  in  case  of  diflieulty.     After  they  " 
had  been  working  all  night  to  get  tlie  boat  afloat,  she  was  harder  on  thaa« 
ever ;  moreover,  the  water  had  fallen  about  six  inches.    I  then  volunteeredE 
the  opinion  to  Captain  Winslow  that  if  he  would  run  hawsers  ashore  in  &  eer— 
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direction,  dii-ectly  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  trying  to  move 
wat,  she  could  be  got  oflf.  He  replied,  very  promptly,  "  Mr.  Eads,  if  you 
undertake  to  get  her  off,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  place  the  entire  crew 
ir  your  direction."  I  at  once  accepted  the  offer ;  and  Lieutenant  Bishop 
called  up  and  instructed  to  obey  my  directions.  Several  very  large  haw- 
had  been  put  on  board  of  the  boat  for  the  fleet  at  Cauo  One  of  the  larg- 
ras  got  out  and  secured  to  a  large 
on  the  shore,  and  as  heavy  a  strain 

put  upon  it  as  the  cable  woidd  be 
y  to  bear.  As  the  water  was  still 
ig,  I  ordered  out  a  second  one,  and 
drd,  and  a  fourth,  until  five  or 
aleven-inch  hawsers  were  heavily 
ned  in  the  effort  to  drag  the  broad- 
imed  vessel  off  the  bar.  There  were 
)  steam  capstans  on  the  bow  of  the 
jI,  and  these  were  used  in  tighten- 
he  strain  by  luffs  upon  the  hawsers. 

of  the  hawsers  was  led  through  a 
:;h-block  fastened  by  a  lai^  chain 

ring-bolt  in  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
s  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  vessel 

Captain  Winslow  when  the  chain 
h  held  this  block  broke.  It  was 
i  of  ii'on  one  and  one-eighth  inches 
amet«r,  and  the  link  separated  into 
)  pieces.  The  largest,  being  one-half 

e  link,  was  found  on  the  shore  a 
,nce  of  at  least  five  hundred  i 

of  the  remainder  struck  the  iron  " 
ng  on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  making  an  indentation  half  the  thickness 
no's  finger  in  depth.  The  third  piece  sti-uck  Captain  Winslow  on  the 
y  part  of  the  arm,  cutting  through  his  coat  and  the  muscles  of  his 
The  wound  was  a  very  painful  one,  but  he  bore  it  as  might  be  expected. 

iron  had  probably  cut  an  inch  and  a  half  into  the  arm  between  the 
Ider  and  the  elbow.  In  the  com-se  of  the  day  the  Benton  was  floated, 
proceeded  on  her  voyage  down  the  river  without  further  delay.  Captain 
slow  soon  after  departed  for  his  home  on  leave  of  absence.  On  his  reeov- 
le  was  pW;ed  in  command  of  the  Kearsarne,  and  to  that  accident  he 
J,  perhaps,  the  fame  of  being  the  captor  of  the  Alabama. 
hen  the  Benton  arrived  at  Cairo  she  was  visited  by  all  the  officers  of  the 
f  and  navy  stationed  there,  and  was  taken,  on  that  or  the  following  day, 

trial  trip  a  few  miles,  down  the  river.  The  Essex,  In  command  of  Captain 
iam  D.  Porter,  was  lying  four  or  flve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on 
Kentucky  shore.  As  the  Benton  passed  up,  on  her  return  from  this  little 
idition,  Captain  Poi-ter  offered  his  congratulations  to  Foote  on  the  apparent 
jUence  of  the  boat.    "  Yes,"  replied  Foote,  "  but  she  is  almost  too  slow." 


1  fe*  t  ^^  ^C$^  a^ 
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"  Plenty  fast  enough  to  fight  with,"  was  Porter's  rejoinder. 
Very  soon  after  this  (early  in  the  spring  of  1862)  I  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton, with  the  request  to  prepare  plans  for  still  lighter  iron-clad  vessels,  the 
draught  of  those  which  I  had  then  completed  being  only  about  six  feet.  The 
later  plans  were  for  vessels  that  should  be  capable  of  going  up  the  Tennes- 
see and  the  Cumberland.  As  rapidly  as  possible  I  prepared  and  presented 
for    the    inspection  of  Secretary  Welles  and  his  able  assistant,   Captain 

Fox,  plans  of  ves- 
sels di'awing  five 
feet.  They  were 
not  acceptable  to 
Captain  Fox,  who 
said:  "We  want 
much 
lighter  than  that* 
"  But  you  want 
them  to  carry  a 
certain  thickness 


of  ii'on  f  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Yes,  we  want 
them  to  be  proof 
against  heavy 
shot — t^)  be  plat- 
ed and  heav- 
ily plated,  —  but 
they  nitist  be 
of  much  lighter 
draught." 

After  the  interview  I  returned  with  the  plans  to  my  hotel,  and 
commenced  a  revision  of  them;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  pre- 
sented the  plans  for  the  Osar/c  and  the  Nr.osho.  These  vessels,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  were  about  forty-five  feet  beam  on  deck,  their 
sides  slanting  outward,  and  the  tops  of  the  gunwales  rising  only  about 
six  inehi's  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  leave  very  little 
space  to  be  covered  with  the  plating,  which  extended  two  and  a  half  feet 
down  under  water  on  those  slanting  sides.  The  deck  of  the  vessel,  rising 
from  six  inches  above  water,  curved  upward  about  four  feet  higher  at 
center;  an<l  this  was  covered  all  over  with  iron  an  inch  thick.  The  plating 
on  the  sides  was  two  and  a  half  inches  thick.     Each  vessel  had  a  rotating 
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turret,  carrying  two  eleven-inch  guns,  the  turret  being  six  inches  thick,  but 
extending  only  a  few  feet  above  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  I  was  very  anxious 
to  construct  these  turrets  after  a  plan  which  I  had  devised,  quite  diflEerent 
from  the  Ericsson  or  Coles  systems,  and  in  which  the  guns  should  be  oper- 
ated by  steam.  But,  within  a  month  after  the  engagement  at  Fort  Donelson, 
the  memorable  contest  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  occurred,' 
whereupon  the  Navy  Department  insisted  on  Ericsson  turrets  being  placed 
upon  these  two  vessels. 

At  the  same  time  the  department  was  anxious  to  have  four  larger  vessels 
for  operations  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  which  should  have  two  turrets 
each,  and  it  consented  that  I  should  place  one  of  ray  turrets  on  each  of  two 
of  these  vessels  (the  Chickasaw  and  the  Milivaukee)  at  my  own  risk,  to  be  re- 
placed with  Ericsson's  in  case  of  failure.  These  were  the  first  turrets  in  which 
the  guns  were  manipulated  by  steam,  and  they  were  fired  every  forty-five 
seconds.  The  Osage  and  Neosho^  with  their  armaments,  stores,  and  everything 
on  board,  drew  only  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  and  steamed  about  nine 
miles  an  hour.  While  perfecting  those  plans,  I  prepared  the  designs  for  the 
larger  vessels  (the  Chickasaw^  Milivaukee,  Winnebago,  and  Kickapoo),  and 
when  these  were  approved  by  Captain  Fox  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  to 
whom  they  were  submitted  at  Washington,  Mr.  Welles  expressed  the  wish 
that  I  should  confer  with  Admiral  Foote  about  them  before  proceeding  to 
build  them,  inasmuch  as  the  experience  which  he  had  had  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  and  elsewhere  would  be  of  great  value,  and  might  enable  him  to 
suggest  improvements  in  them.  I  therefore  hastened  from  Washington  to 
Island  Number  Ten,  a  hundred  miles  below  Cairo,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
where  Footers  flotilla  was  then  engaged. 

In  the  railway  train  a  gentleman  who  sat  in  front  of  me,  learning  that  I 
had  constructed  Footers  vessels,  introduced  himself  as  Judge  Foote  of  Cleve- 
land, a  brother  of  the  Admiral.    Among  other  interesting  matters,  he  related 
an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  little  daughters  who  was  just  learning  to  read, 
^fter  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  the  squadron  was  brought  back  to  Cairo  for 
i-epairs,  and,  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  crews,  with  their  gallant  flag-officer, 
attended  one  of  the  churches  in  Cairo.    Admiral  Foote  was  a  thorough  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  an  excellent  impromptu  speaker.    Upon  this  occasion, 
sif  t43r  the  congregation  had  assembled,  some  one  whispered  to  him  that  the  min- 
"ister  was  ill  and  would  be  unable  to  officiate ;  whereupon  the  admiral  went  up 
into  the  pulpit  himself,  and  after  the  usual  prayer  and  hymn  he  selected  as 
'the  text  John  xiv.  1,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God, 
Tt>elieve  also  in  me."    Upon  this  t^xt  he  delivered  what  was  declared  to  be  an 
excellent  sermon,  or  exhortation,  after  which  he  dismissed  the  congregation. 
An  account  of  the  sermon  was  widely  published  in  the  papers  at  the  time, 
^nd  came  into  the  hands  of  the  little  niece  just  referred  to.    After  she  had 
T'ead  it,  she  exclaimed  to  her  father :  "  Uncle  Foote  did  not  say  that  right.'' 
*'  Say  what  right  ?  "  asked  the  father.     "  Why,  when  he  preached."    "  What 
did  he  say  ? "    *'  He  said,  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in 
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God,  believe  also  m  me.'' "  "  Well,  what  should  he  have  said  I "  inquired  the 
father.  "  Why,  he  ought  to  have  said,  '  Let  not  your  heart,  be  troubled :  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  t/ir  fiun-himts?" 

On  arriving  at  Cairo,  I  found  Representative  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  after- 
ward our  minister  to  Frauce,  waiting  for  an  oppoi-tunity  to  visit  the  ai'my, 
then  in  Missouri,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Island  Number  Ten,  cooperating 
with  Admiral  Foote  in  the  reduction  of  that  stronghold.  We  embarked 
together  on  a  small  tug-boat  which  carried  the  mail  down  to  the  fleet.  We 
arrived  and  lauded  alongside  the  flag-ship  Jienton,  and  were  cordially  greeted 
liy  Admiral  Foote.  I  presented  a  letter  which  I  had  brought  from  the  Seere- 
tar>'of  the  Na%'y.  We  withdrew  to  bis  cabin  to  consider  the  plans  of  the 
fiiur  new  gun-boats.  Mr.  Washbui-ne  was  sent  to  the  Missouri  shore.  After 
liisciissing  the  plans  of  the  new  boats  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  we 
returned  to  the  deck. 

At  the  time  we  landed,  the  Benton  and  the  other  Iwats  of  the  fleet  were 
anchored  between  two  and  three  miles  above  the  Confederate  forts,  and  were 
then  throwing  their  shells  into  the  enemy's  works.  When  we  boarded  the 
Ikntm  Admiral  Foote  had  his  lorgnette  in  his  hand,  and  through  it  was 
watchmg  tlie  flight  of  each  shell  dischai-ged  from  the  guns  of  his  ship.  He 
resumed  thLs  occupation  when  we  came  up  on  deck,  until,  after  a  shot  or  two 
had  been  firtnl,  one  of  his  officers  approached  and  handed  him  a  dozen  or 
more  lettei-s  which  had  been  lirou^ht  down  in  the  mail.  While  still  convers- 
ing with  ine,  hi.s  eye  friaiucd  over  thcin  a.4  he  held  them  in  his  hand,  and  ho 
elected  one  which  lie  jmifccd.-d  l<>  open.  Before  reading  probably  four  lines, 
iiL' tamed  to  me  witli  great  calmness  and  composure,  and  said,  "Mr.  Eads, 
I  must  ask  yuu  to  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  go  down  to  my  cabin. 
ITiis  letter  briiij,'s  me  the  news  of  the  death  of  my  son,  about  thirteen  years 
"ill,  who  1  hnd  hoped  would  live  to  be  the  stay  and  support  of  his  mother." 

Without  further  remark,  and  without  giving  the  slightest  evidence  of  his 

i'pliiigs  to  any  one,  he  left  me  and  went  to  his  cabin.     I  was,  of  coui-se, 

'I'tTjly  giievcd ;  and  wln-n  lie  returned  aftt^r  an  absence  of  not  more  than 

f'5t.'t^n  minutes,  still  ]>erl"eetly  eompi>sed,  I  endeavored  to  divert  his  mind 

"11  bis  affliction  by  referring  to  the  plans  and  to  my  interview  with  his 

'"lii'^r.    I  told  hiiu  also  the  anecdote  of  his  little  niece  which  his  brother 

"i  rtilat^Hl,  and  this  served  to  clothe  his  face  with  a  temporary  smile.     I 

'liiiii  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  assign  me  some  place  where 

'  ''*^  Bleep  on  the  Benton  tliat  night.     It  was  then  probably  3  o'clock  in 

""'%.    He  replied  that  I  must  not  stay  on  board.     I  said  that  I  had  come 

""tutor  that  very  purpose,  since  I  wanted  to  see  how  the  Benton  and  the 

''^  boats  worked  under  fire.     I  was  not  particular  where  I  slept ;  any  place 

^"M  do  for  me ;  I  did  not  want  to  turn  any  of  the  officers  out  of  their  rooms. 

yith  a  look  of  great  gravity  and  decdsion,  he  replied : 

"Mr.  Eads,  1  (iannot  permit  you  to  stay  here  a  moment  after  the  tug  is 

"^dyto  rt-tiu-n.    There  is  no  money  in  the  world  which  woulil  justify  me 

«i  risking  my  life  hero;  and  you  have  no  duty  here  to  perfonu,  as  I  have, 

'■^li  requires  you  to    risk  youi-s.     You  must  not  stay,"  emphasizing  the 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  FOOTE. 

*  BY  HIS  BROTHER,  JOHN  A.  FOOTE. 

rpHEBE  were  six  boys  and  no  girls  in  my  father's  protect  you.    Now  when  I  ran  up  the  Tennessee 

-^  family.    I  was  the  eldest  and  am  the  only  snr-  and  the  Cumberland,  and  attacked  Fort  Henry  and 

vivor.    The  Admiral  was  next  to  me  in  age.    We  Fort  Donelson,  if  my  boats  were  rendered  un- 

were  brought  up,  I  think,  upon  purely  patriarchal  manageable  as  my  flag-ship  was  at  Donelson,  the 

and  Puritan  principles,  so  I  was  surprised  that  my  current  took  care  of  me  by  carrying  me  away 

father,  on  taking  me  to  the  law  school  at  Litch-  from  the  enemy's  works.    But  all  this  is  changed 

field,  should  so  far  unbend  as  to  say  to  me,  ^' John,  when  I  descend  the  Mississippi.    Then  my  boats, 

I  think  I  have  been  able  to  control  my  family  if  they  become  unmanageable,  are  carried  directly 

pretty  well,  all  except  Andrew — I  have  never  tried  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."    I  saw  the  point 

to  do  more  than  to  guide  him."   In  subsequent  life  and  had  to  give  in.    As  to  the  comparative  value 

I  have  thought  that  in  that  avowal  I  find  the  of  the  two  arms  of  the  service — the  Army  and 

secret  of  the  Admiral's  unconquerable  will  and  of  the  Navy — in  clearing  the  Western  rivers  of  the 

his  success  as  a  naval  commander.     He  was  very  Confederates,  my  brother  said  they  werelike  blades 

genial  and  good-natured,  and  as  a  subaltern  im-  of  shears  —  united,  invincible ;  separated,  almost 

plicitly  obedient.     His  interest  in  the  Christian  useless. 

religion  transformed  him  by  subduing  his  will.  About  the  middle  of  May,  1862,  being  much 

There  never  was  any  cant  about  him,   and  he  enfeebled  by  his  wounds  received  at  Fort  Donel- 

seemed  to  enjoy  life  and  to  get  much  out  of  it.  son  and  by  illness,  he  made  his  home  at  my  house 

A   younger  brother  of  ours  said  to  me,    **  The  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  until  about  midsummer  of  that 

world  is  a  clog  to  me,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  help  year.    During  this  time  he  retained  his  command, 

to  Andrew."    This  justly  expressed  my  opinion  of  and  was  in  constant  receipt  of  reports  from  the  fleet, 

his  very  decided  and  cheerful  Christian  character.  June  17th  he  wrote  to  the  Navy  Department: 

I  once  visited  him  when  he  was  stationed  at  the  ..  j,  ,<-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  considered  premature.  I  wish  fur- 

Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia.  Asking  of  the  sen-  ther  to  remark,  that  when  this  rebellion  la  crushed 

tinel  before  the  door  for  Lieutenant  Poote,  I  was  and  a  Bquadron  is  fitted  out  to  enforce  the  new  treaty 

answered  that  he  was  in  his  church,  which  proved  ^^^  *^«  supprewion  of  the  African  slave-trade.  I  should 

♦«  !.«  ««!„  «   i»-..«»  -^^w,    „4.  ♦u^  «J^  ^*  4.x^  i««n  b©  pleased  to  have  command.    But  so  long  as  the  re- 

to  be  only  a  large  room,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  ^^^^^^  continues,  it  wUl  be  my  highest  ambition  to  be 

where  I  halted  to  catch  his  earnest  entreaties  to  actively  employed  In  aiding  its  suppression." 
his  hearers  to  become  good  men.     Such  meetings, 

or  a  Sunday-school,  or  both,  he  sustained  at  all  his  His  interest  in  Africa  was   intense.    His  one 

stations  ashore  or  afloat.    At  one  time  he  doubted  book  was  called  ^'  Africa  and  the  American  Flag." 

whether  he  could  conscientiously  continue  in  the  In  a  message  to  Congress,  dated  July  6th,  1862, 

navy.     My  father  having  asked  him  if  he  did  not  President  Lincoln  recommended  a  vote  of  thanks 

think  a  navy  necessary,  he  replied,  ^' Certainly,  the  to  Admiral  Foote,  which  was  given.     After  his 

seas  mast  be  policed."     Then  added  my  father,  return  to  duty  he  was  for  several  months  at  the 

'*  Should  the  navy  be  in  charge  of  good  or  bad  head  of  one  of  the  new  bureaus  of  the  Navy  De- 

xnen  f  ^  ''Of  good  men,"  he  replied  —  and  declared  partment,  and  notwithstanding  the  state  of  his 

that  this  view  removed  his  doubts.  health,  after  the  failure  of  the  attack  with  mon- 

Later  in  life  he  got  bravely  over  such  doubts,  iters  and  iron-clads  upon  the  Charleston  defenses, 

Xt  was  enough  for  him  that  as  an  officer  of  the  Admiral  Foote  was  appointed,  June  4th,  1863,  to 

Oovemment  he  was  bound  to  do  and  dare  every-  the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron; 

%:hing  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  I  was  trying  still  but  he  was  stricken  down  on  his  way  to  his  com- 

^nrther  to  intensify  him,  by  other  reasons,  when  mand.    I  was  told  that  Professor  Bache  —  of  the 

i-ie  turned  on  me  and  said :  **  John,  will  you  fight  f "  Medical  Staff  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  where 

[e  saw  that  I  hesitated,  and  at  once  added :  *^  I  Foote  had  been  stationed  at  the  commencement 

rill  fight  —  my  life  is  in  my  hand  for  this  cause;  of  the  war — said  that  he  dreaded  to  tell  the  Ad- 

knd  if  you  won't  fight,  don't  talk  quite  so  loud."  miral  that  his  attack  was  a  fatal  one,  as  he  thought 

When  he  began  to  descend  the  Mississippi  I  his  heart  was  set  upon  attempting  to  take  Charles- 

loticed  that  he  went  very  slowly,  and  lay  off  at  a  ton.    But,  instead  of  his  being  affected  by  the 

^r^stance  when  attacking  any  position.    I  informed  solemn  intelligence,  Foote  replied  that  he  felt  he 

dm  that  I  thought  the  people  wanted  dash  and  was  prepared  and  that  he  was  glad  to  be  through 

slose   fighting — something  sharp   and  decisive,  with  guns  and  war.    He  died  at  the  As  tor  House, 

Le  replied:  "Don't  you  know  that  my  boats  are  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  the  same 

"^.he  only  protection  you  have  upon  your  rivers  month.  The  mother  of  General  Tilghman,  who  sur- 

^against  the  rebel  gun-boats  —  that  without  my  flo-  rendered  Fort  Henry,  was  at  the  hotel,  and,  learning 

"^illa  everything  on  your  rivers,  your  cities  and  of  his  illness,  tendered  her  sympathies.  His  native 

towns  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  f    My  city  of  New  Haven  gave  a  public  funeral,  which 

ftTst  duty  then  is  to  care  for  my  boats,  if  I  am  to  was  attended  by  the  governor  and  legislature. 


GENERAL  POLK  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

BY  HIS  SON,  DR.  WILLIAM  M.  POLK,  CAPTAIN,  C.   S.  A. 

ON  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  General  Fremont  ordered  Q-eneral  Grant  at 
Cairo,  and  General  C.  F.  Smith  at  Paducah,  to  hold  their  commands 
in  readiness  for  a  demonstration  upon  Columbus,  Kentucky,  a  strong  posi- 
tion then  occupied  by  about  ten  thousand  Confederate  troops  under  General 
Leonidas  Polk.  The  object  of  the  proposed  demonstration  was  to  cover  an 
effort  to  be  made  to  drive  Gener*al  Jeff.  Thompson  from  south-east  Missouri ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  check  the  sending  of  reenforcements  to  Price.  In 
accordance  with  this  general  plan,  on  the  4th  and  6th  Grant  moved  Colonels 
R.  J.  Oglesby,  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  and  J.  B.  Plummer  in  the  direction  of  the 
town  of  Sikeston,  Mo.  Next  he  ordered  the  garrison  at  Fort  Holt  opposite 
Cairo  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Columbus,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  with  a  force  of  about  3500  men  of  all  arms,  convoyed  by  the  gun- 
boats Lexhiffton  and  Tyler^  he  steamed  down  the  Mississippi  River  toward  the 
same  objective  point.  Smith  meanwhile  from  the  direction  of  Paducah  threw 
forward  his  column  of  2000  men. 

The  mobilization  of  these  various  commands,  some  12,000  men  in  all,  was 
duly  reported  to  Polk,  and  with  the  report  came  rumors  of  the  enemy's 
designs.  Polk,  however,  did  not  believe  that  so  extensive  a  movement  was 
directed  against  Thompson,  whose  entire  force  numbered  not  more  than  1500 
men,  then  encamped  far  down  toward  Arkansas.  Nor  could  he  think  that 
the  plea  of  preventing  the  sending  of  reenforcements  to  Price  was  genuine, 
as  he  knew  that  there  were  no  troops  then  (nor  were  there  likely  to  be  any) 
in  motion  to  join  Pri(»e.  On  the  other  hand,  having  for  some  weeks  had 
every  reason  to  expect  a  determined  effort  on  Grant's  part  to  dislodge  him, 
he  naturally  supposed  that  the  looked-for  attack  was  at  hand. 

Th(^  force  at  his  disposal,  including  the  garrison  of  Columbus,  was  then 
about  10,000  men  of  all  arms.  At  Belmont,  opposite  Columbus,  Polk  had 
estabUshed  a  camp  of  observation,  which  was  then  occupied  by  one  regiment 
of  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  In  order  to 
command  the  approaches  to  this  position  by  the  batteries  on  the  high  ground 
at  Colum})us,  the  trees  had  been  felled  for  some  distance  along  the  west  bank, 
and  the  fallen  timber  had  been  so  placed  as  to  form  an  abatis  capable  of 
obstructing  the  advance  of  an  enemy.    This  camp  Grant  decided  to  attack. 

Accordingly,  at  about  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  disembarked 
his  force  on  the  Missouri  shore,  some  five  miles  above  Belmont,  and  ordered 
the  gun-boats  to  drop  below  and  engage  the  batteries  at  Columbus.  Quickly 
forming  his  column.  Grant  pushed  for  the  Confederate  camp. 

Polk  meanwhile  sent  General  McCown  with  a  force  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery up  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and,  learning  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy 
on  the  west  shore,  dispatched  General  Pillow  with  four  regiments  to  the  aid 
of  the  camp,  thus  providing  this  officer  with  a  force  (2700  of  all  arms)  but  little 
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inferior  to  that  which  was  about  to  attack  him.  Anxious,  however,  to  give  Pil- 
low all  the  men  that  he  deemed  necessary,  Polk  moved  over  another  regiment 
(five  hundred  men),  which  landed  on  the  Missouri  shore  just  as  the  battle 
began  (10:30  a.  m.)  Thus  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  stated,  that  when  the  bat- 
tle of  Belmont  commenced  the  opposing  forces  were  virtually  equal.  The 
engagement  became  general  a  few  minutes  before  11  o'clock.  With  his  line 
well  extended  Grant  bore  down  upon  the  Confederate  position,  and,  though 
stuVjbornly  resisted,  he  gradually  fought  his  way  forward,  driving  the  Con- 
federates to  the  river  bank  and  capturing  the  camp. 

Polk  had  been  deterred  from  sending  in  the  first  instance  a  larger  force  to 
meet  Grant's  attack  by  the  reports  which  his  scouts  made  of  the  movements 
of  the  transporis  upon  the  river,  and  of  the  position  and  numbers  of  the 
columns  from  Fort  Holt  and  Paducah, —  all  tending  to  show  that  the  landing 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a  mere  feint,  while  the  real  design 
was  an  attack  upon  Columbus.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  placed  at  Belmont  a  force  fully  equal  to  that  with  which  Grant  was  acting. 
Finding  now  that  this  foi-ce  was  being  defeated,  and  learning  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  no  enemy  upon  the  Kentucky  shore  near  enough  to 
threaten  seriously  his  position,  he  promptly  moved  over  to  Belmont  additional 
reenforcements.     Striking  Grant  upon  the  flank  and  rear,  he  drove  him  from 
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the  field  and  piu-sued  him  to  his  transports.  The  heavy  guns  upon  the  high 
ground  at  Columbus  aided  materially  in  Grant's  discomfiture ;  as,  after  the 
Confederates  were  diiven  to  the  river  bank,  they  were  able  to  rake  the  Fed- 
eral position.  J  These  batteries  also  had  an  opportunity  to  test  their  fire  upon 
gun-boats,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  repulsed  the  two  attacks  which  the 


^General  Grant,  in  hie  "Personal  Memoirs" 
(New  York:  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.),  Hays:  "The 
officers  and  men  engaged  at  Belmont  were  then 
under  fire  for  the  first  time.  Veterans  could  not 
have  behaved  better  than  they  did  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  reaching  the  rebel  camp.  At  this  point 
they  became  demoralized  from  their  victory  and 
failed  toreapitH  full  reward.  The  enemy  had  been 
followed  BO  closely  that  when  he  reached  the  clear 
ground  on  trbicb  his  camp  was  pitt'hed  be  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  over  the  river  bank,  which  protected 
him  from  our  shots  and  from  view.  This  precipi- 
tate retreat  at  the  last  moment  enabled  tho  Na- 
tional forces  to  pick  their  way  without  hindrance 
throuBh  the  abatis  —  the  only  artiflcial  defense 
the  enemy  had.  The  moment  the  cump  was  reached 
our  men  laid  down  their  anus  and  commenced 
rummaging  the  tents  to  pick  up  trojihiex.  Home 
of  the  higher  officers  were  little  better  thun  the 
privates.  They  galloped  about  from  one  cluster 
of  men  to  another,  and  at  every  halt  delivered  a 
short  eulogy  upon  the  Union  cause  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  command.  All  this  time  the  troops 
we  had  been  engaged  with  tor  tour  iiouns  lay 
crouched  under  cover  of  the  river  bank,  ready  to 
come  up  and  surrender  if  summoned  to  do  so ;  but, 


finding  that  they  were  not  pursued,  they  worked 
their  way  up  the  river  and  came  up  on  the  bank 
between  us  and  our  transports.  laawattheraine 
time  two  steamers  coming  from  the  Columbus  ludo 
toward  the  west  shore,  above  us,  black,  or  gray, 
with  soldiers  from  boiler-deck  to  roof.  Some 
of  my  men  were  engaged  in  firing  from  captured 
guns  at  empty  steamers  down  the  river,  out  o( 
range,  cheering  at  every  shot.  I  tried  to  get  then 
to  turn  their  guns  upon  the  loaded  steamers  abort 
and  not  so  far  away.  My  ofEorta  were  in  vain.  At 
last  I  directed  my  staff-officers  to  set  fire  to  the 
camps.  This  drew  the  Are  of  the  enemy's  guni 
located  on  the  heights  of  Columbus.  They  had 
abstained  from  firing  before,  probably  bec«iise  tiey 
were  afraid  of  hitting  their  own  men ;  or  theym«y 
have  supposed,  until  the  camp  was  on  fir«,  that  it 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  their  friends.  About 
this  time,  too,  the  men  we  had  driven  over  Itw' 
bank  .were  seen  in  line  up  the  river  between  ni 
and  our  transports.  The  alarm  'surrounded' 
was  given.  The  guns  of  the  enemy  and  the  report 
of  being  surrounded  brought  officers  and  men  eom- 
pletely  under  control.  At  first  some  of  the  offleen 
seemed  to  think  that  to  be  surrounded  wan  to  be 
placed   in   a  hopeless  position,  where  there  wia 
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boats  attempted  argued 
well  for  the  efficiency  of 
their  sei"vice.  In  closing 
his  report  of  this  battle, 
General  Polk  says : 

"  On  landing  I  was  met  by 
General  Pillow  and  General 
CLtjatham,  whom  I  direcf«d, 
with  the  regimenta  of  Gener- 
al Cheatham's  command  and 
portions  of  others,  to  press 
the  enemy  to  his  boats.  This 
order  was  executed  with  alac- 
rity and  in  double-quick  time. 
The  route  over  which  we 
passed  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  the  con- 
flicts of  Colonel  Marks  and 
General  Cheatham,  already 
alluded  to,  aud  with  arms, 
knapsacks,  overcoats,  etc.  On 
arriving  at  the  point  where 
his  transports  lay,  I  ordered 
the  column,  headed  by  the 
I54th  Beffiment  of  Tennessee 
Volunteers,  under  cover  of  a 
field  thickly  set  with  com,  to 
be  deployed  along  the  river  bank  within  easy  range  of  the  boats.  This  being  accomplished, 
a  heavy  tire  was  opened  upon  them  simultaneously,  riddling  them  with  balls,  and,  as  we  have 
reason  to  beheve,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy.  Under  this  galling  fire  he  cut  his  lines  and 
retreated  from  the  shore,  many  of  hb  soldiers  being  driven  overboard  by  the  rush  of  those 
behind  them.  Our  Are  was  returned  by  heavy  cannonading  from  hia  gun-boats,  which  dis- 
charged upon  our  lines  showers  of  grape,  canister  and  shell,  as  they  retired  with  their  convoy 
in  the  direction  of  Cairo," 

General  Polk  was  mistaken  in  eonclu«iing  that  all  the  Federal  force  had 
reembarked.  The  '27th  Illinois  regiment,  whose  colonel,  N.  B.  Buford,  was 
one  of  Polk's  old  West  Point  friends,  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
ciommand  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat,  and,  taking  a  road  that  lay  some  little 
distance  from  the  river,  made  its  way  northward.  Coming  back  to  the  river 
at  a  point  above  that  at  which  General  Grant  had  so  precipitately  taken  to 
his  boats,  it  succeeded,  at  about  dark,  in  getting  on  board  a  transport  without 
molestation.  The  absence  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  and  the  confusion  of 
the  pursuit  alone  prevented  the  discovery  and  capture  of  this  force.  | 


nothing  to  do  but  surrender.  But  when  I  miiiounced 
that  we  had  cut  our  way  in  and  could  cut  our  way 
out  joBt  as  well,  it  seemed  a  new  revelation  to  of- 
ficers and  soldiers.  They  formed  line  rapidly  and 
wegtftrtedbacktoonr  boats,  with  the  men  deployed 
ugkirmiehers  as  they  bad  been  on  entering  camp. 
Tbe  enemy  was  soon  encountered,  but  his  resist- 
ance this  time  was  feeble." 
\  QeoeTal  Grant  thus  describes  the  return  to  the 


boats :  "  The  com-fleld  in  front  of  our  transports 
temiinttt«d  at  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest.  Before  I 
got  baek  the  enemy  had  entered  thisforest and  had 
opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  boats.  Our  men,  with 
the  exception  of  details  that  had  gone  to  the  front 
after  the  wounded,  were  now  either  aboard  the 
transports  or  very  near  them.  Those  who  were 
not  aboard  soon  got  there,  and  the  boats  pushed 
off.     I  was  the  only  man  of  the  National  army  be> 
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il  hren  taken  JqM  twincf 


l»l«iii-l  KTMlrrith  I)  <  i-iiit  him  it  ilKit     Thio  rlrturv  h 

KiyHof  r]ilHpt('lun':"Il  wiiHtiiki-iiliK'uIro  111    In  mill  tin    kl»lt    nnil  nn<   of  tbi   Umt  thlDK*  thut  tuy  nmtkn 

mnil  la  ii  miiaikulity  l-cmhI  |>l<'liir<'  iif  (ii-ixTiil  timiit  iin  Htilil  tn  liiiu  wiw.  tluit  hIi.'  dill  not  like  tli      '  ' 

hr  liwknl  nt  Ibnt  lliiii-.    IIi>  hint  uIviij-h  wihii  IiIn  iH-uril  lilii  liranl.    Later  In  the  wliitiT.  ami  ii  eluii 

iriDiiiird  nborl  until  be  whh  u|>l)i>inl(il  <'i>l(iiii-l  nt  tlio  oiir  arrlvnl  in  Vwim.  (Inicral  (Irsnt   got 

aiKt  nilnniHi  liutdiiriiiBtliulInii-fhiil  lii-VHHM'Tvliigin  ti>  wo  to  f<t.  IiKiiIh  on  biiHlnRtw  iHiniicct<Hl  ir 

MlMNiiirllMxIlil  not  trim  lilH  tH'iiTil.niiraiilbi-iliiHdoii  imiiiiL     Uiirliic  Ibm  \\M  hi'   wuh  pIibtci 

beillKntaHoni'rtiitnitniiiftrrlilBnHiiilntninit  iiBlirttni-  llmi'  In    my  n'rallcrllon    Unit    be  ever  » 

iliiT-jn-uiTul.  Aflt^r  \v  biiil  fiiiii-'lit  llir  Imltli-  or  Ili'liiKiiil.  Ibi-  ni'iiinil  nii<l  only  otbri-  InsliiiiFe  w 

The  Ijattli^  of  Bnliiiont  was  loiij>;  iiiwi  sc^vpi-p.  Beginning  at  half-pant  10 
oVlo<-k  ill  the  ini»niiiig,  it  did  not  imuI  until  snnst't.  The  losses  on  hoth  sides 
U'ar  evidence  ol'  the  character  of  the  fighting.     The  Confederate  loss  was 


N  wben  b*  wH 


iris.    Tlip 


twei-n  the  n^lx-lrt  imil  <mr  lv;inB 
of  a  boat  that  huil  jn»t  j'lisbi 
started,  rpcoKiiiKCHl  nic  iiml  "i 
not  tu  start  thi-  tii);ini';  Iio  tlj 
ml  for  me.  My  }ll>1'^^•'  K.-cnii'i 
nation.  There  W!ii<  no  ]iiilh  li 
twrj  one  acquaiuU'd  with  llio  MiB8is:^ii)|>i  Hive. 


knnwK  that  itN  biinlti).  in  a,  natural  ntat^,  do  n<it 

vary  al  any  groat  nngio  from  the  i>erpeii(lii?iilsr. 

My  liorHo  |iiit  hifi  fore  feet  over  the  bank  withoiil 
mi  II  iilmik  run  liowitiilinii  or  tiripiiB,  find,  with  liin  hind  feet  ireU 
iilti'  in  tho  kLI-  niidiTliitn,  wlid  down  the  bank  and  trotted  aboirf 
Die  Iiiink.  and     tin-  limit,  twelve  or  lirtppn  feet  away,  over  a  nn^ls 

tpHiB-lilaiik."— ['■  Penioaal  Meinoira,"] 
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42  in  killed^  wounded,  and  misBuig.  That  of  the  Federals,  owing  to  the 
ifferences  in  their  figures,  is  more  difficult  to  determine ;  but,  accepting  the 
eports  of  the  brigade  and  regimental  commanders  as  correct,  it  must  be 
>laced  at  about  six  hundred  [see  page  355].  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to 
lace  entire  confidence  in  these  figures.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  Federal 
ead  and  nearly  all  their  wounded  were  left  upon  the  field.  General  Pillow 
eports  that  he  buried  295  of  them,  and  that,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  the 
'ederals  were  similarly  engaged  "  a  good  part  of  the  day."  General  Grant 
tat«s  that  he  carried  175  prisoners  from  the  field,  and  General  Polk,  that 
ft«r  a  liberal  exchange,  by  which  he  recovered  all  of  his  own  men,  he  had 
till  100  prisoners  in  his  hands.  The  substantial  fruits  of  victory  were,  there- 
ire,  with  the  Confederates,  and  their  Congress,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
tct,  passed  resolutions  commending  Polk,  his-  commanders,  and  the  troops 
jr  the  service  rendered. 
The  chief  objects  of  General  Grant's  attack,  as  stated  by  himself,  had 
een,  first  to  assist  a  movement  against  General  Thompson's  command,  and 
Bcond,  to  break  up  the  camp  at  Belmont.  He  faUed  in  both,  for  the  camp 
rae  continued,  ahd  the  disaster  to  his  command  caused  him  to  recidl  the 
roops  sent  after  Thompson.  He  carried  off  two  cannon  and  a  munber 
■f  the  sick  and  wounded  Confederates  found  in  their  camp ;  but  he  fled 
he  field,  virtually  abandoning  one  of  his  regiments,  leaving  his  dead 
Old  wounded,  a  lai^  preponderance  of  prisoners,  a  stand  of  his  colors, 
ine  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  the  caissons  of  his  battery  In  the 
lands  of  the  Confederates.  His  fight  had,  however,  been  a  gallant  one, 
md,  at  one  time,  the  entire  Confederate  line  was  swept  before  his  onset. 
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h\B  occasion,  the  first, 

i  war,  in  which  he  had 

I  opportunity  to  come 

■ws  with  his  enemy, 
doubt  mentally  in- 

.  his  soldiers  with  the 

capacity  for   resist- 
that   he   felt  within 

If,    overlooking    the 

hat  they  were  fresh 

and  that  it  was  their 

ngagement.    Be  this 

may,  he  soon  found 

e  was  unable  to  hold 

>sition  and  therefore 

3ted  to  dislodge  the 

lied  foe  by  a  series 

lant  charges.    These 

i  of  no  avail,    and, 

osing  heavily,  he  had 

e  way.    In  the  mean 

he    must    have   in- 
heavy  loss  upon  the 

■■,  for  it  required  the 

re  of  but  two  addi- 

regiments,  which  ar- 

about  12  o'clock,  and  numbered  together  but  1000  men,  to  drive  Grant 

he  field.    The  force  which  won  the  battle  of  Belmont  was,  then,  about 

nen.     It  is  true  that  an  additional  reeuforcement  of  2  regiments  of 
500  men  each  was  sent  across  the  river,  but  they  arrived  after  the 

il  force  had  been  defeated,  and  took  part  only  in  the  pursuit. 

hort,  it  maybe  said  that  the  battle  was  fought  by  3114  Federals  against 

lonfederates,  the  result  being  a  victory  for  the  latter ;  and  that,  sabse- 

y,  the  Confederates  were  reenforced  by  1000  men  with  whom  they  t<x>k 

»  pursuit,  thus  bringing  the  total  upon  the  field  to  5000  of  all  arms.ti    In 

Iowa,  Col.  J.  0.  LanmtiD, — the  wbo)e  command 
DumberiQg  3114  men. 

The  gun-boatB  TyifT,  Capt.  Henry  Walke,  and  Let- 
ington,  Capt.  li.  N.  Btembel,  also  bore  a  part  in  tho 
enftagement. 

The  loea  anstained  by  the  Union  troops,  accord- 
ing to  the  revised  oCBcial  returns,  was  120  killed, 
383  wounded,  and  104  captured  or  missing, — 
total,  007.  The  navy  lost  1  killed  and  2  wounded. 

The  Buperior  officer  on  the  Confederate  side  was 
Msj.-Oen.  Leonidas  Polk,  with  Brig.-Gens.  G.  J. 
Pillow  and  B.  F.  Cheatham  in.  subordinate  com- 
mand. The  troops  under  them  immediately  en- 
gaged consisted  of  the  13th  Arkansas,  Col.  James 
CTappan;  11th  Louisiana,  Col.  S.  F.  Marks  (cotn- 


eent  revision  at  the  official  tables  of  losses 
bat  the  estimates  as  given  in  the  official 
are  nnder  the  mark.  The  official  records 
oOciallf  revised  estimates   furnish  the 

Inion  forces  engaged  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  un- 
;.-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  were  composed  of  the 
•igadr,  Brig.-Gen.  John  A.  McCIemand: 
inois,  Cot.  N.  B.  Bnfonl ;  30th  Illinois,  Col. 
(.  Fouke  ;  31st  Illinois,  Col.  John  A.  Lo- 
>olllns'  Co.  Illinois  Cavalry,  Capt.  J.  J. 
Delano's  Co.  Illinois  Cavalry,  Lient.  J.  K. 
Battery  B,  Ist  Illinois  Lt.  Artillery,  Capt. 
ylor.  .Second  Brigadf,  Col.  Henry  Dough- 
!d  Illinois,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  E.  Hart,  and  7th 
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comparing  this  engagement  with  other  battles  of  the  war  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  it  and  that  of  Shiloh,  fought  six  months  later  and 
upon  a  much  more  extended  scale,  must  strike  every  observer.  If  Shiloh 
was  a  defeat  for  the  Confederates,  then,  by  a  similar  chain  of  occurrencee 
and  conclusions.  Grant  was  defeated  at  Belmont.  \ 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Belmont  a  painful  accident  occurred  at  OolumbuB 
by  which  the  commanding  general  nearly  lost  his  life.  During  the  progreBS 
of  the  battle  a  128-pounder  rifled  gun  had  been  charged  while  hot ;  but,  no 
opportunity  offering  to  use  it  to  advantage,  it  was  allowed  to  cool  and  remain 
charged  four  days.  When  fired  it  burst.  This  caused  the  explosion  oif  its 
magazine,  killing  seven  persons  and  severely  wounding  General  Polk  and 
other  oflScers. 

In  a  letter  to  liis  wife,  dated  November  12th,  General  Polk  says : 

"  I  and  others  of  my  officers  have  spent  pretty  much  the  whole  day  in  my  boat  on  the  rtrnt 
with  Buford  [Colonel  N.  B.  Buford,  27th  Illinois]  and  his  officers,  discossing  the  prinoiplei 
of  exchange,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  war.  He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived, 
and  most  devotedly  my  friend  —  a  true  Christian,  a  true  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  every  inch 
of  him.  He  said  it  did  him  good  to  come  down  and  talk  with  me,  and  hoped  it  might  be  the 
means  of  peace  and  so  on.  I  was  very  plain  and  clear  in  my  position,  as  yon  may  know,  bat 
very  kind. 

^^ After  completing  my  exchange,  I  had  still  about  100  of  their  prisoners  in  my  keeping,  and 
among  them  15  or  20  of  his  regiment.  These  he  was  very  anxious  I  should  let  him  take  baek. 
He  urged  me  in  every  way,  even  on  the  score  of  our  friendship,  but  I  could  not  yield,  especiaUj 
to  such  a  plea,  which  would  have  subjected  me  to  the  charge  of  consulting  individual  preference 
to  pubUo  duty.  He  admitted  it,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  without  them,  but  we  had  a  veiy 
pleasant  day.  I  went  up  with  him  nearly  to  Cairo.  He  wanted  me  to  go  and  spend  the  night 
with  him ;  so  you  see  how  much  we  have  done  on  this  line  toward  ameliorating  the  severitieB  oi 
this  unfortunate  and  wretehed  state  of  things.'' 

In  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Polk,  dated  November  15th,  he  says : 

''  Since  the  accident  I  have  been  up  the  river  on  two  occasions  to  meet  flags  of  truce }  onoe  to 
meet  Grant,  and  to-day  to  meet  my  friend  Buford.  My  interview  with  General  Grant  was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  It  was  about  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  looked  rather  grave,  I 
thought,  Uke  a  man  who  was  not  at  his  ease.  We  talked  pleasantly  and  I  succeeded  in  getting 
a  smile  out  of  him  and  then  got  on  well  enough.    I  discussed  the  principles  on  which  I  thought 

manding   brigade),    Lieut. -Col.    R.    H.    Barrow ;  Cown^s  cominanci  on  the  Kentucky  sido  of  the 

Blythe's  Mississippi,  Col.  A.  K.  Blythe ;    2d  Ten-  river,  also  participated. 

nessee.  Col.  J.Knox  Walker  (commanding  brigade),  The    Confederate    loss  was    105    killed,  419 

Lieut-Col.  W.  B.  Ross;    12th  Tennessee,  Col.  R.  wounded,  and  1 1 7  missing, — in  all,  641. 

M.Russell  (commanding  brigade),  Lieut.-Col.  T.  The  whole  number  of  Confederates  on  the  field  is 

H.  Bell;   13th  Tennessee,  Col.  John  V.Wright;  not  officially  reported.    The  5  regiments  originftlly 

inth  Tennessee,   Maj.   J.  W.   Hambleton ;   2l8t  engaged  numbered  about  2500  men.    Allowing 

Tennessee,  Col.  Ed.  Pickett,  Jr.  ;    22d  Tennessee,  the  same  average  of  strength  for  the  refinforce- 

Col.  Thomas  J.  Freeman ;    1 5 4th  Senior  Tennes-  ments  subsequently  sent  across   the  river,  and 

see.  Col.  Preston  Smith  (commanding  brigade),  more  or  less  engaged,  the  Confederates  may  1* 

Lieut.-Col.  Marcus  J.  Wright;  Watson  (La.)  Bat-  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  thousand. — Editobs. 

tery,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  Beltzhoovor ;   Mississippi  and  \  Of  the  result  of  the  battle,  Oeneral  Grant  sayi! 

Tennessee  Cavalry,  Lieut-Cols.  John  II.  Miller  and  *'  Belmont  was  severely  criticised  in  the  N<Mth 

T.  II.  Logwood.  as  a  wholly  unnecessary  battle,  barren  of  result! 

The  Point  Couple  (Louisiana)  Battery,  Captain  or  the  possibility  of  them  from  the  beginning.   H 

R.  A.  Stewart ;  Mississippi  Battery,  Captain  Me-  it  had  not  been  fought.  Colonel  Oglesby  wouW 

lancthon  Smith;  Siege  Battery,  Captain  S.  H.  I),  probably  have  been  captured  or  destroyed  withhi* 

Hamilton,  and  the   Fort  Artillery,  Major  A.  P.  three  thousand  men.     Then  I  should  have  bee* 

Stewart,   all  of  Brigadier-General  John    P.   Mc-  culpable  indeed." — ["  Personal  Memoirs. T 
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Hie  war  shonld  be  oondnoted ;  denounoed  all  barbarity,  vandalism,  plimdering,  and  all  that, 
■nd  got  him  to  say  that  he  would  join  in  potting  it  down.  I  was  favorftbly  impressed  with  him ; 
he  is  ondoabtedly  a  man  ol  mueh  foroe.  We  bare  now  exchange  five  or  six  flags,  and  he 
grows  more  civil  and  respectfal  every  time." 

It  was  at  one  of  these  conferences  that  an  amusing  incident  occnrred  which, 
BO  far  from  marring  the  harmony  of  the  occasion,  afforded  much  merriment 
to  all  present.  The  jest  chanced  to  be  at  Colonel  Buford's  expense.  The 
matters  of  the  flag  of  truce  had  all  been  discussed,  and  the  party  had  ad- 
journed to  partake  of  a  simple  luncheon  which  the  Confederates  had  provided. 
Ab  the  company  rose  from  the  table  the  gallant  colonel,  raising  his  glass, 
proposed :  "  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,"  General  Polk, 
with  a  meiTy  twinkle  in  his  eye,  quickly  added :  "And  the  first  Rebel  I "  The 
Federal  officers,  caught  in  their  own  trap,  gracefully  acknowledged  it  by 
drinking  the  amended  toast. 

A  little  later  General  Cheatham,  who  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  turf, 
discovered  symptoms  of  a  like  weakness  in  General  Grant.  After  they  had 
been  conversing  for  some  time  upon  official  matters,  the  conversation  drifted 
upon  the  subject  of  horses.  This  congenial  topic  was  pursued  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  each  until  it  finally  ended  in  a  grave  propcwition  from  Cheatham 
to  Grant  that,  as  this  thing  of  fighting  was  a  troublesome  affair,  they  had 
best  settle  the  vexing  questions  about  which  they  had  gone  to  war,  by  a 

grand,  international  horse-race  over  on  the  Missouri  shore.   Grant  laughingly 

answered  that  he  wished  it  might  be  so. 


THE  GUN-BOATS  AT  BELMONT  AND  FORT  HENRY. 


I   HENRY  WALKE,  1 


R-ADMIRAL,  U.  B.  S. 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  army  and  navy 
•  were  mostly  employed  in  protecting  the  loyal 
people  who  resided  on  the  borders  of  the  disaffected 
States,  and  in  reconciling  those  whose  sympathies 
were  opposed.  But  the  defeat  at  Manassas  and  other 
reverses  convinced  the  Government  of  the  serious 
character  of  the  contest,  and  of  the  necessity  of  more 
vigorous  aud  extensive  preparations  for  war.  Our 
navy  yards  were  soon  filled  with  workmen ;  recruit- 
ing stations  for  unemployed  seamen  were  established,  and  we  soon  had  more 
sailors  than  were  required  for  the  ships  that  could  be  fitted  for  service.  Artil- 
lerymen for  the  defenses  of  "Washington  being  scarce,  five  hundred  of  these 
sailors,  with  a  battalion  of  marines  {for  guard  duty),  were  sent  to  occupy 
the  forts  on  Shuter's  Hill,  near  Alexandria.  The  Pensacola  and  the  Potonuo 
flotilla  and  the  seaboard  navy  yards  required  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
unemployed  seamen. 

While  Foote  was  improvising  a  flotilla  for  the  Western  rivers  he  was  mak-  | 
ing  urgent  appeals  to  the  Government  for  seamen.     Finally  some  one  at  the 
Navy  Department  thought  of  the  five  hundred  tars  stranded  on  Shuter's  Hill*  '_ 
and  obtained  an  order  for  their  transfer  to  Cairo,  where  they  were  placed  on 
the  receiving  ship  Maria  Denning.     There  they  met  fresh-water  sailors  frooa 
our  great  lakes,  and  steamboat  hands  from  the  Western  rivers.    Of  the  seflr 
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men  from  the  East,  there  were  Maine  lumbermen,  New  Bedford  whalers,  New 
York  liners,  and  Philadelphia  sea-lawyers.  The  foreigners  enlisted  were 
mostly  Irish,  with  a  few  English  and  Scotch,  French,  Germans,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Danes.  The  Northmen,  considered  the  hardiest  race  in  the 
world,  melted  away  in  the  Southern  sun  with  surprising  rapidity. 

On  my  gun-boat,  the  Carondelet,  were  more  young  men  perhaps  than  on  any 
o&er  vessel  in  the  fleet.  Philadelphians  were  in  the  majority;  Bostonians 
Game  next,  with  a  sprinkhng  from  other  cities,  and  just  enough  men-o'-war's 
men  to  leaven  the  lump  with  naval  dis- 
^iHiie.  The  De  Kalh  had  more  than  its 
share  of  men-o'-war's  men,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Leonard  Paulding  having  had  the 
first  choice  of  a  full  crew,  and  having  se- 
emed all  the  frigate  Sabine's  reenhsted  men 
who  had  been  sent  West. 

Xhiring  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861, 
Commander  John  Bodgers  purchased,  and 
he,  with  Commander  Eoger  N.  Stembel,  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Phelps,  and  Mr. 
Eads,  altered,  equipped,  and  manned,  for  immediate  service  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  3  wooden  gun-boats — the  Tyler,  of  6  8-inch  shell-guns 
and  2  32-pounder8 ;  the  Lexington,  of  4  8-inch  shell-guns  and  2  32-pounders, 
and  the  Conestoga,  of  4  32-pounder  guns.  This  nucleus  of  the  Mississippi 
flotilla  {like  the  fleets  of  Perry,  Macdouough,  aud  Chauncey  in  the  war  of  1812) 
vas  completed  with  great  skill  and  dispatch ;  they  soon  had  full  possession  of 
tiie  Western  rivers  above  Columbus,  Kentucky,  and  rendered  more  important 
eervice  than  as  many  regiments  could  have  done.  On  October  12th,  1861,  the 
8t.  Louis,  afterward  known  as  the  De  Kalh,  the  first  of  the  seven  iron-clad  gun- 
boats ordered  of  Mr.  Eads  by  the  Government,  was  launched  at  Carondelet, 
near  St.  Louis.  The  other  ii-on-clads,  the  Cincivnaii,  Carondelet,  Louisville, 
Mound  City,  Cairo,  and  Pittshitrgh,  were  launched  soon  after  the  St.  Louis, 
Mr.  Eads  having  pushed  forward  the  work  with  most  commendable  zeal  and 
energy.  Three  of  these  were  built  at  Mound  City,  111.  To  the  fleet  of  iron- 
dads  above  named  were  added  the  Benton  (the  largest  and  best  vessel  of  the 
Vestem  flotilla),  the  Essex,  and  a  few  smaller  and  partly  ai-mored  gun-boats. 
Flag-OflScer  Foote  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  September  6th,  and  assumed 
eommand  of  the  Western  flotilla.  He  had  been  my  fellow-miilshipman  in  1827, 
m  board  the  United  States  ship  Natchez,  of  the  West  India  squadron,  and  was 
flien  a  promising  young  oflicer.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Hornet,  of  the 
Mine  squadron,  and  was  appointed  her  sailing-master.  After  he  left  the  Natchez, 
Tfe  never  met  again  until  February,  1861,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where 
he  was  the  executive  officer.  Foote,  Schenck,  and  myself  were  then  the  only 
mrvivors  of  the  midshipmen  of  the  Natchez,  in  her  cruise  of  1827,  and  now 
Iain  the  only  officer  left. 
Dming  the  cruise  of  1827,  while  pacing  the  deck  at  night,  on  the  lonely  seas, 
adtaMng  with  a  pious  shipmate,  Foote  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
ft«  Christian  religion,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  professor  to  the  last.    He 
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Ill  a  leCti^T .written  early  In  Jauunry.  IMI,  General  Polk  vnrlous  rallbern.  and  they  look  not  »  little  ft 

aaya  of  the  works  at  Colunihon  :  "  Wo  ata  Btlll  quiet  BcHldes  this,  I  am  parlnit  the  bottom  of  the  rlTCT  Wflk 

ber«.   I  am  eni|iln}-ed  lu  inafalog  more  and  more  difficult  submaiiuc  batteriea,  to  my  nothing  of  a  tremendou, 

the  task  to  take  tblH  place.  ,  ■  .  I  have  now.  iiiouut«d  h^av}'  chain  aoro«a  tberirer.    I  am  planting  mliMa  oat 

and  in  poBltlun.  all  ruuud  uiy  works,  IM  cannon  of  lu  the  rood^  also." 

rendered  important  service  while  in  command  of  the  brig  Perry,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  1849,  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  he  greatly  distinguished, 
himself  by  his  skill  and  gallantry  in  the  attack  upon  the  Barrier  Forts,  near 
Canton  (1856),  which  he  breached  and  carried  by  assault,  leading  the  assaUing 
column  in  person.  He  was  slow  and  cautious  in  arriving  at  conclusions,  but 
firm  and  tenacious  of  purpose.  He  has  been  called  "  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
of  the  Navy."  He  often  preached  to  his  crew  on  Sundays,  and  was  always 
desirous  of  doing  good.  He  was  not  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
but  there  was  a  sailor-like  heartiness  and  frankness  abcfut  him  that  made  his 
company  very  desirable. 

Flag-Officer  Foote  arrived  at  Cairo  September  12th,  and  relieved  Commander 
John  Rodgers  of  the  command  of  the  station.  The  first  operations  of  the 
Western  fiotilla  consisted  chiefly  of  reeonnoiasances  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers.  At  this  time  it  was  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Department,  and  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  army  under  Gleueral 
Grant,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Cairo. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  November,  1861, 1  received  instructions  from_ 
General  Grant  to  proceed  down  the  Mississippi  with  the  wooden  guu-boatiH 
Ti/ler  and  Lexington  on  a  reconnoissance,  and  as  convoy  to  some  half — 
dozen  transport  steamers ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  service 
expected  of  me  until  I  anchored  for  the  night,  seven  or  eight  miles  beloi^ 
Cairo.  Early  the  next  morning,  while  the  troops  were  being  landed  neara 
Belmont,  Missouri,  opposite  Cohunbus,  Kentucky,  I  attacked  the  Confederat-^ 
batteries,  at  the  request  of  General  Grant,  as  a  diversion,  which  was  doik.« 
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some  effect.  But  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  bluffs 
dumbuSy  both  in  the  number  and  the  quality  of  his  guns,  was  so  great 
it  would  have  been  too  hazardous  to  have  remained  long  imder  his  fire 
such  frail  vessels  as  the  TyUr  and  Lexington,  which  were  only  expected 
rotect  the  land  forces  in  case  of  a  repulse.  Having  accomplished  the 
jt  of  the  attack,  the  gun-boats  withdrew,  but  returned  twice  during  the 
and  renewed  the  contest.  During  the  last  of  these  engagements  a 
on-ball  passed  obliquely  through  the  side,  deck,  and  scantling  of  the 
r,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  others.  This  convinced  me  of  the 
ifiity  of  withdrawing  my  vessels,  which  had  been  moving  in  a  circle  to 
cifie  the  enemy's  gunners.  We  fired  a  few  more  broadsides,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  the  firing  had  ceased  at  Belmont,  an  ominous  circum- 
»,  I  returned  to  the  landing,  to  protect  the  army  and  transports.  In  fact, 
lestruction  of  the  gun-boats  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  our  army 
jur  depot  at  Cairo,  the  most  important  one  in  the  West, 
on  after  we  returned  to  the  landing-place  our  troops  began  to  appear,  and 
officers  of  the  gun-boats  were  warned  by  General  McClernand  of  the 
oach  of  the  enemy.  The  Confederates  came  en  masse  through  a  corn- 
,  and  opened  with  musketry  and  light  artillery  upon  the  transports, 
h  were  filled  or  being  filled  with  our  retreating  soldiers.  A  well-directed 
Tom  the  gun-boats  made  the  enemy  fly  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
ftg-Officer  Foote  was  at  St.  Louis  when  the  battle  of  Belmont  was  fought, 
made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  part  which  the 
boats  took  in  the  action,  forwarding  my  official  report  to  the  Navy 
irtment.  The  officers  of  the  vessels  were  highly  complimented  by 
jral  Q-rant  for  the  important  aid  they  rendered  in  this  battle;  and 

in  his  second  official  report  of  the  ac- 
tion he  made  references  to  my  report. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  inform  the 
flag-officer  of  the  general's  intentions, 
which  were  kept  perfectly  secret. 

During  the  winter  of  1861-62,  an  ex- 
pedition was  planned  by  Flag-Officer 
Foote  and  Generals  Grant  and  Mc- 
Clernand against  Fort  Henry,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  Biver,  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  line  between  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  In  January  the  iron- 
clads were  brought  down  to  Cairo, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  pre- 
pare them  for  immediate  service,  but 
only  four  of  the  iron-clads  could  be 
made  ready  as  soon  as  required. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary the  flag-officer  left  Cairo  with  the 
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four  armored  vessels  above  named,  and  the  wooden  gun-boata  Tyler,  Lexington, 
and  Co»esto{fa,  and  in  the  evening  reached  the  Tennessee  River.  On  the  4th 
the  fleet  anchored  six  miles  below  Fort  Henry.  The  next  day,  while  recon- 
noiteiing,  the  Esst^r  received  a  shot  which  passed  through  the  pantry  and  the 
oflBcers'  quarters  and  visited  the  steerage. li-  On  the  5th  the  fiag-oflfieer  inspected 
the  officers  and  crew  at  quartei-s,  addressed  them,  and  offered  a  prayer. 

Heavy  rains  had  been 
falling,  and  the  river  had 
risen  rapidly  to  an  un- 
usual height;  the  swift 
current  brought  down 
an  immense  quantity  of 
heavy  drift-wood,  lum- 
ber, fences,  and  large 
trees,  and  it  required  all 
the  steam-power  of  the 
(.  'arondelet,  with  both  an- 
chors do  wn,  and  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of 
the  officers  and  crew, 
working  day  and  night^ 
to  prevent  the  boat  from 
being  dragged  down- 
stream. Tliis  adversity  appeared  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  our  crew,  but  when  the 
next  morning  they  saw  a  large  number  of  white  objects,  which  through  the  fog 
looked  like  polar  bears,  coming  down  the  stream,  and  ascertained  that  they  were 
the  enemy's  torpedoes  forced  from  their  moorings  by  the  powerful  current,  they 
took  heart,  regarding  the  freshet  as  providential  and  as  a  presage  of  victory. 
The  overflowing  river,  which  opposed  our  progress,  swept  away  in  broad  day- 
light this  hidden  peril ;  for  if  the  torpedoes  had  not  been  disturbed,  or  had 
broken  loose  at  night  while  we  were  shoving  the  drift-wood  from  our  bows, 
some  of  them  would  surely  have  exploded  near  or  under  our  vessels. 

The  6th  dawned  mild  and  cheering,  with  a  light  breeze,  sufficient  to  clear 
away  the  smoke.     At  10:20  the  flag-officer  made  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
battle,  and  at  10:50  came  the  order  to  get  under  way  and  steam  up  to  Panther 
Island,  about  two  miles  below  Fort  Henry.     At  11:. 35,  having  passed  the  foot— 
of  the  island,  we  formed  in  Hue  and  approached  the  fort  four  abreast, —  the^ 
Essex  on  the  right,  tlien  the  Cincinnati^  Carotulelet,  and  St.  Louis.    For  want 
of  room  the  last  two  were  interlocked,  and  remained  so  during  the  fight. 


it  Composition  and  loHsex  ol  the  Uiiiou  fleet  at 
Port  Henry :  Plag-Offlcer  A.  H.  Foote,  eommand- 
ing.  I^rst  Dirigion :  ElagHhip  (Hiitmnafi,  Cora- 
maDdeT  H.  N,  Stembel :  C  32-pounder8,  '.(  8-inoh, 
4  rifled  army  42-poiinderit,  1  12-pounder  boat- 
howitzer;  Essej:,  Commander  W.  D.  Porter:  1 
32-pounder,  3  1 1 -inch,  1  10-inch,  1  I'2-pounder 
boat-howitzer;  Carondelet,  Commander  H.  Wallto 
(sMne  armament  as  the  ViaeiaHaH);  SI,  Loaie, 
Lieut. -Com msndinK  L.  Pauldine:   T  32-pouiidera, 


2  8-inuh,  4  rifled  42-pounder8,  1  rifled  bo*t 
howitzer.  Secand  Diriaion:  Lieut.  8.  L. 
commanding :  Concstoga,  Lieut. -Commanding  8.1 
Phelps:  4  32-pounderB  ;  Tyler,  Lieut. -Comman 
ing William Gwin;  1  32-pounder,  6  8-inoh 
Ion,  Lieut. -Commanding  J.  W.  Shirk :  2  31 
ere,  4  8-inoh.  The  Union  loss  as  ofllcially  re 
wsB :  Cincinnati,  killed,  1  ;  wounded,  9. 
killed,  I) ;  wounded,  IS  ;  missing,  5.  Total 
7;  wounded,  27;  missing,  5.  Tot»l,39.  — Enrroi 
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a  slowly  passed  up  this  narrow  stream,  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  nor 
ig  object  seen  in  the  dense  woods  which  overhung  the  dark  and  swollen 
rhe  gun-crews  of  the  Carondelet  stood  silent  at  their  posts,  impressed 
e  serious  and  important  character  of  the  service  before  them.  About 
.e  fort  and  the  Confederate  flag  came  suddenly  into  view,  the  barracks, 
'  earth-works,  and  the  great  guns  well  manned.  The  captains  of  our 
sre  men-of-war's  men,  good  shots,  and  had  their  men  well  drilled. 
Bag-steamer,  the  Cincinnati^  fired  the  first  shot  as  the  signal  for  the 
o  begin.  At  once  the  fort  was  ablaze  with  the  flame  of  her  eleven 
;unB.  The  wild  whistle  of  their  rifle-shells  was  heard  on  every  side 
On  the  Carondelet  not  a  word  was  spoken  more  than  at  ordinary 
;cept  when  Matthew  Arthur,  captain  of  the  starboard  bow-gun,  asked 
ion  to  fire  at  one  or  two  of  the  enemy's  retreating  vessels,  as  he 
ot  at  that  time  bring  his  gun  to  bear  on  the  fort.  He  fired  one  shot, 
Missed  through  the  upper  cabin  of  a  hospital-boat,  whose  flag  was  not 
it  injiu'ed  no  one.  The  Carondelet  was  struck  in  about  thirty  places 
enemy's  heavy  shot  and  shell.  Eight  struck  within  two  feet  of  the 
rts,  leading  to  the  boilers,  around  which  barricades  had  been  built — 
ution  which  I  always  took  before  going  into  action,  and  which  on 
occasions  prevented  an  explosion.  The  Carondelet  fired  107  shell  and 
ot ;  none  of  her  officers  or  crew  was  kUled  or  wounded, 
iring  from  the  armored  vessels  was  rapid  and  well  sustained  from  the 
ng  of  the  attack,  and  seemingly  accurate,  as  we  could  occasionally 
see  the  earth  thrown  in 
great  heaps  over  the  en- 
emy's guns.  Nor  was  the 
fire  of  the  Confederates  to 
be  despised;  their  heavy 
shot  broke  and  scattered 
our  iron-plating  as  if  it 
had  been  putty,  and  often 
passed  completely  through 
the  casemates.  But  our  old 
men-of-war's  men,  captains 
of  the  guns,  proud  to  show 
their  worth  in  battle,  in- 
fused life  and  courage  into 
their  young  comrades. 
When  these  experienced 
gunners  saw  a  shot  coming 
toward  a  port,  they  had 
the  coolness  and  discretion 
to  order  their  men  to  bow 
down,  to  save  their  heads. 

After   nearly    an    hour's 
hard  fighting,  the  captain 


Saga         Ji,     Benfi.Bn  - 
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of  the  Essex,  going  below,  and  complimenting  the  First  Division  for  their 
splendid  execution,  asked  them  if  they  did  not  want  to  rest  and  give  three 
cheers,  which  were  given  with  a  will.  But  the  feelings  of  joy  on  board  the 
Essex  were  suddenly  changed  by  a  calamity  which  is  thus  described  in  a 
letter  to  me  from  James  Laning,  second  master  of  the  Essex : 

"  A  shot  from  the  enemy  pierced  the  casemate  just  above  the  port-hole  on  the  port  nde,  fiien 
through  the  middle  boiler,  killing  in  its  flight  Acting  MBKter*^  Mate  S,  B.  Bnttau,  Jr.,  and.  <q>eiiiiigr 
a  chasm  for  the  escape  of  the  scalding  ^team  and  wat«r.  The  scene  which  followed  was  *TmiM 
indescribalile.  Tho  writer,  who  had  gone  aft  iti  obedieuoe  to  orders  only  a  few  momoDta  bofon 
{and  was  thus  providentially  saved),  was  met  by  Fourth  Master  Walker,  followed  by  a  erowd 
of  men  rushing  aft.  Walker  called  to  me  to  go  back ;  that  a  shot  from  the  enemy  had  oaxried 
away  the  steam-pipe.  I  at  onco  ran  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and,  looking  out  of  Ota  Bteira- 
port,  saw  a  number  of  our  brave  fellows  struggling  in  the  water.  The  steam  and  hot  wat^  ia 
the  forward  gun-deck  had  driven  all  who  were  able  to  got  out  of  the  ports  overboard,  ezoepts 
few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  cling  to  the  casemate  outside.  When  the  ezploedon  faxA 
place  Captain  Porter  was  stiiinding  directly  in  front  of  the  boilers,  with  his  aide,  Mr.  Biittaa, 
at  his  side.  He  at  once  rushed  for  the  port-hole  on  the  starboard  side,  and  threw  hiwwwtf 
ont,  expecting  to  go  into  the  river.  A  seaman,  John  Walker,  seeing  his  danger,  oaoglit  lum 
around  the  waist,  and  supporting  him  with  one  hand,  clung  to  the  vessel  with  the  othw,  nnti^ 
with  the  assistance  of  another  seaman,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  they  succeeded  in  g«ttiii|f  Qt» 
captain  upon  a  narrow  guar<l  or  projection  which  ran  around  the  vessel,  and  thus  enabled  Uta. 
to  make  his  way  outside  to  the  after-port,  where  I  met  him.  Upon  speaking  to  him,  he  toM  mo 
he  was  badly  hurt,  and  that  I  must  hunt  for  Mr.  Riley,  .^__.^.. 

the  First  Master,  and  if  he  was  disabled  I  must  take 
command  of  the  vessel,  and  man  the  battery  again.  Mr. 
Biley  was  unharmed,  and  already  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Captain  Porter's  successor.  In  a  very  few  min- 
utes after  the  explosion  our  gallant  ship  (which,  in  the 
language  of  Flag-Officer  Poote,  had  fought  most  efEect- 
ively  through  two-thirds  of  the  engagement)  was  drift- 
ing slowly  away  from  the  scene  of  action ;  her  commander 
badly  wounded,  a  number  of  her  officers  and  crew  dead 
at  their  post,  while  many  others  were  writhing  in  their 
last  agony.  As  soon  as  the  scalding  steam  would  admit, 
theforward  gun-deck  was  explored.  Thepilots,  who  were 
both  in  the  pilot-house,  were  scalded  to  deatli.  Marshall 
Ford,  who  was  steering  when  the  explosion  took  place, 
was  found  at  his  post  at  the  wheel,  standing  erect,  his 
left  hand  holding  the  spoke  and  his  right  hand  grasp- 
ing the  signal-bell  rope.  A  seaman  named  James  Colfey, 
who  was  shot-man  to  the  No.  2  gun,  was  on  his  knees,  in 
the  act  of  taking  a  shell  from  the  box  to  be  passed  to  the 
loader.  The  escaping  steam  and  hot  water  had  struck 
hirn  square  in  the  face,  and  he  met  death  in  that  position. 
When  I  told  Captain  Porter  tliat  we  were  victorious,  he 
immediately  rallied,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
called  for  three  cheers,  and  gave  two  liimself,  falling  ex- 
hausted on  the  mattress  in  his  effort  to  give  the  third. 
A  seaman  named  Jasper  P.  Rroas,  who  was  badly  scalded, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming:  'Surrender!  I  must  see 
that  with  my  own  eyes  before  I  die.'  Befi)re  any  one 
could  interfere,  he  clambered  up  two  short  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  spar-deck.  He  shouted  '  Glory  to  God ! '  and  sank 
exhauBt«d  on  the  deck.     Poor  Jasper  died  that  night." 


A.  Iron  ml  nnued  witli  prongs  to  (asien 
uiim  the  IjottDm  o(  bontsKolng  np-Rtrcaiu 
nod  Act  iipfln  B,  a  lever  coDDeotlDR  with 
trleK<ir  to  explode  a  cap  and  Ignite  the  pow- 
dtr.  C,  (Mtuviifl  bag  oonlalning  TO  lb*  of 
imwdur.  D.  nuchora  to  bold  torpedo  iu  rlaec. 

This  l'>r|HHlo  coiwiatiil  of  b  stout  Hheet- 
Imn  oyllndfr.  ihiIdI^  nC  tioth  pnds.  nlHint 
a'^  fiH-t  loiiK  and  1  toot  In  dlamed'r.  Tlia 
Inm  lever  wan  i}i  feet  long,  and  armed  with 
]>ron(»  to  cut^li  In  tlie  bottom  of  a  I»at. 
Tills  lever  wiu)  eonntrtided  to  move  (lie  Iron 
roil  on  the  Inoldo  of  llip  cylinder,  thug  noting 
iipoiitlictrlBirerotthelockloeiplodetheeap 
nud  flro  tho  powder.  Tbe  raaehlno  urunB- 
chored.  pntReiiUngthepTonfn  In  BUCbawKT 
that  lioata  going  down-etreBm  abonlit  lUd* 
overtlieui,buttbOBO  coming  ap  should  caUlL 
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The  Essex  before  the  accident  had  fired  seventy  shots  from  her  two 
9-inch  guns.  A  powder  boy,  Job  Phillips,  fourteen  years  of  age,  coolly 
marked  down  upon  the  casemate  every  shot  his  gun  had  fired,  and  his 
acconnt  was  'confirmed  by  the  gunner  in  the  magazine.  Her  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  was  thirty-two. 

The  St.  Louis  was  struck  seven  times.  She  fired  one  hundred  and  seven 
shots  during  the  action.  No  one  on  board  the  vessel  was  killed  or 
wounded. 

Flag-OfBcer  Foote  during  the  action  was  in  the  pilot-house  of  the  Cincin- 
natif  which  received  thirty-two  shots.  Her  chimneys,  after-cabin,  and  boats 
were  completely  riddled.  Two  of  her  guns  were  disabled.  The  only  fatal 
shot  she  received  passed  through  the  larboai-d  front,  killing  one  man  and 
wounding  several  others.  I  happened  to  be  looking  at  the  flag-steamer 
Then  one  of  the  enemy's  heavy  shot  struck  her.  It  had  the  effect,  appar- 
ently, of  a  thunder-bolt,  ripping  her  side-timbers  and  scattering  the  splinters 
over  the  vessel.  She  did  not  slacken  her  speed,  but  moved  on  as  though 
nothing  unexpected  had  happened. 

From  the  number  of  times  the  gun-boats  were  stniek,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Confederate  artillery  practice,  at  first,  at  least,  was  as  good,  if  not  better, 
tiian  ours.  This,  however,  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  as  the  Con- 
federate gunners  had  the  advantage  of  practicing  on  the  ranges  the  gun-boats 
would  probably  occupy  as  they  approached  the  fort.  The  officers  of  the  gun- 
boats, on  the  contrary,  with  guns  of  different  caliber  and  unknown  range, 
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and  without  practice,  could  not  point  their  guns  with  aa  much  acburacy.  To 
counterbalance  this  advantage  of  the  enemy,  the  gun-boate  were  much  better 
protected  by  their  casemates  for  distant  firing  than  the  fort  by  its  fresh  earth- 
works. The  Confederate  soldiers  fought  as  valiantly  and  as  sldllfiilly  as  the 
Union  sailors.  Only  after  a  most  determined  reslstanee,  and  after  all  his 
heavy  guns  had  been  silenced,  did  Gen- 
eral Tilghmau  lower  his  flag.  The  Con- 
federate loss,  as  reported,  was  5  kUled, 
11  wounded,  and  5  missing.  The  pris- 
oners, including  the  general  and  his 
staff,  numbered  78  in  the  fort  and  Ifi  in 
a  hospital-boat ;  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison,  a  little  less  than  2600,  having 
escaped  to  Fort  Donelson. 

Our  gun-boats  continued  to  approach 
the  fort  until  General  Tilghman,  with 
two  or  three  of  his  staff,  came  off  in  a 
small  boat  to  the  Cincinnati  and  sur- 
rendered the  fort  to  Flag-Offieer  Footc, 
who  sent  for  me,  introduced  me  to 
General  TUghnian,  and  gave  me  orders 
to  take  command  of  the  fort  and  hold 
it  until  the  arrival  of  General  Grant. 

General  Tilghman  was  a  soldierly- 
looking  man,  a  little  above  medium 
height,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  a 
resolute,  intelligent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. He  was  dignified  and  courte- 
ous, and  won  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  all  who  became  acquainted  with  him. 
In  his  official  report  of  the  battle  he 
said  that  his  officers  and  men  fought 
with  the  greatest  bravery  until  1:50 
p.  M.,  when  seven  of  his  eleven  guns 
were  disabled;  and,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  defend  the  fort,  and  wishing  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  gallant  men-r- 
after consultation  with  his  officers  he  surrendered  the  fort. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time  that,  in  surrendering  to  Flag-Officer  Foot^^ 
the  Confederate  general  said, "  I  am  glad  to  surrender  to  so  gallant  an  offi&- 
cer,"  and  that  Foote  replied,  "  You  do  perfectly  right,  sir,  in  surrendering^ 
but  you  should  have  blown  my  boat  out  of  the  water  before  I  would  ha^  « 
surrendered  to  you."  I  was  with  Foote  soon  after  the  surrender,  and  I  eaK3- 
not  believe  that  such  a  reply  was  made  by  him.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gentL^ 
man  to  say  anything  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  officer  who  h^(f 
defended  his  post  with  signal  courage  and  fidelity,  and  whose  spirits  w»ie 
clouded  by  the  adverse  fortunes  of  war. 
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When  I  took  possession  of  the  fort  the  Confederate  surgeon  was  laboring 
^th  his  coat  off  to  relieve  and  save  the  wounded ;  and  although  the  officers 
ind  crews  of  the  gun-boats  gave  three  hearty  cheers  when  the  Confederate 
lag  was  hauled  down,  the  first  inside  view  of  the  fort  sufficed  to  suppress 
ivery  feeling  of  exultation  and  to  excite  our  deepest  pity.  On  every  side  the 
^lood  of  the  dead  and  wounded  was  intermingled  with  the  earth  and  their 
mplements  of  war.  Their  largest  gun,  a  128-pounder,  was  dismounted  and 
illed  with  earth  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  our  shells  near  its  muzzle ;  the 
;arriage  of  another  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  two  dead  men  lay  near  it, 
ilmost  covered  with  heaps  of  earth ;  a  rifled  gun  had  burst,  throwing  its 
nangled  gunners  into  the  water.    But  few  of  the  garrison  escaped  unhurt. 

General  Q-rant,  with  his  staff,  rode  into  the  fort  about  3  o^clock  on  the 
same  day,  and  relieved  me  of  the  command.  The  general  and  staff  then 
sujcompanied  me  on  board  the  Carondelet  (anchored  near  the  fort),  where  he 
somplimented  the  officers  of  the  flotilla  in  the  highest  terms  for  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  they  had  captured  Fort  Henry.  He  had  expected  his  troops 
to  take  part  in  a  land  attack,  but  the  heavy  rains  had  made  the  direct  roads 
to  the  fort  almost  impassable. 

The  wooden  gun-boats  Conestoga^  Commander  S.  L.  Phelps,  Tyhr^  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander William  Q-win,  and  Lexingtmi^  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Shirk, 
engaged  the  enemy  at  long  range  in  the  rear  of  the  ii'on-clads.  After  the 
battle  they  pursued  the  enemy's  transports  up  the  river,  and  the  Conestoga 
captured  the  steamer  Eastport.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing  aU  over  the  North. 


FoUowing  upon  the  capture  of  Port  Henry  (Feb- 
ruary Cthy  1862)  and  of  Fort  Donelson  (February 
16th),  the  fortifications  at  Columbus  on  the  Mis- 
nssippi  were  evacuated  February  20th.  In  January 
Glenend  Halleck  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
objeet  for  which  General  Polk  had  labored  in 
Eortiljriiig  Columbus  had  been  accomplished,  for 
on  the  20th  he  wrote  General  McClellan :  **  Colum- 
bofl  eannot  be  taken  without  an  immense  siege- 
tnin  and  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  I  have  thoroughly 
Btndied  its  defenses  —  they  are  very  strong;  but 
it  ean  be  turned,  paralyzed,  and  forced  to  surren- 
der." In  accordance  with  the  idea  suggested  in 
this  dispatch,  the  Federal  movement  upon  Forts 
9enry  and  Donelson  was  decided  upon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  General  Beaure- 
:ard  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Johnston 
or  assi^ment  to  duty  at  Columbus.  He  arrived 
t  Jackson,  Tennessee,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
[lary,  but,  being  too  ill  to  proceed  to  Columbus, 
e  requested  General  Polk  to  visit  him  at  Jackson, 
*he  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the  de- 
lared  purpose  of  the  Federals  to  push  their  forces 
p  the  Tennessee  River,  made  the  further  occu- 
tcktiu>n  of  Columbus  a  serious  question.  General 
^auregard  had  sent  his  chief  of  staff.  Colonel 
Fordan,  and  his  engineer  officer.  Captain  Harris,  up 
JO  Columbus,  and  they  had  made  such  reports  to 
binx  concerning  the  nature  of  the  works  that  he 
inclined  to  doubt  their  efficiency.    This,  to- 


gether with  the  necessity  he  was  under  to  gather 
as  large  a  force  as  possible  which  with  to  meet  the 
enemy's  movement  up  the  Tennessee,  convinced 
him  that  Columbus  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
defense  of  the  river  made  at  Island  Number  Ten  and 
Fort  Pillow.  These  points  he  considered  not  only 
more  defensible  than  Columbus,  but  defensible 
with  a  smaller  force,  which  would  enable  him  to 
take  a  part  of  the  command  then  holding  the  river 
for  operations  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  he 
was  gathering  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad.  When,  in  the  conference  at 
Jackson,  Beauregard  unfolded  these  views  to  Gen- 
eral Polk,  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  yield  a 
ready  assent  to  all  of  them.  He  recognized  the 
necessity  forgathering  a  force  for  field  operations. 
It  was,  indeed,  exactly  what  he  and  every  other 
prominent  officer  in  the  department  had,  for  six 
months,  been  urging  upon  the  authorities.  He, 
however,  questioned  the  advisability  of  giving  up 
Columbus.  The  works  had  been  accepted  by 
Colonel  Gilmer,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  depart- 
ment, an  officer  who  subsequently  became  the 
head  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. In  spite  of  the  strategical  fault  which 
might  be  committed  in  an  attempt  to  hold  it, 
General  Polk  maintained  that,  just  at  that  time, 
the  moral  effect  of  a  determined  stand  at  Colum- 
bus would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Confederate 
arms.—  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Polk. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  FORT  HENRY. 

BY  CAPTAIN  JE88E  TAYLOR.  C.   fi.  A. 

-  4  BOUT  the  1st  of  September,  1861,  while  I  was  ui  command  of  a  Confederate 
■*^  "  camp  of  artillery  instruction,"  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  I  received  a  visit 
from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Milton  A.  Haynes  of  the  1st  Eegiment  Tennessee 
Artillery,  who  informed  me  of  the  escape  of  a  number  of  our  steamers  from  the 
Ohio  River  into  the  Tennessee,  and  of  their  having  sought  refuge  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Henry ;  that  a  "cutting-out "  expedition  from  Paducah  was  antioi* 
pated,  and  that  as  there  was  no  experienced  artillerist  at  the  fort  the  govOT- 
nor  (Isham  G.  Harris)  was  anxious  that  the  deficiency  should  immediately  be 
supplied ;  that  he  had  no  one  at  his  disposal  unless  I  would  give  up  my  ligfat 
battery  (subsequently  Porter's  and  later  still  Morton's),  and  take  command 
at  Fort  Henry.  Anxious  to  be  of  service,  and  convinced  that  the  first  effort  of 
the  Federals  would  be  to  penetrate  our  lines  by  the  way  of  the  Tennessee  Biver, 
I  at  once,  in  face  of  the  loudly  expressed  disapproval  and  wonder  of  my 
friends,  consented  to  make  the  exchange. 

Arriving  at  the  fort,  I  was  convinced  by  a  glance  at  its  surroundings  thaA 
extraordinarily  bad  judgment,  or  worse,  had  selected  the  site  for  its  erectioM. 
I  found  it  placed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  in  a  bottom  commanded  by  hig^li 
hiUs  rising  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  within  good  rifle  range.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  at  once  leported  to  the  proper  military  authorities  of  the  Stata  , 
at  Nashville,  who  replied  that  the  selection  had  been  made  by  competent  i 
engineers  and  with  reference  to  mutual  support  with  Fort  Donelson  on  tiw  ? 
Cumberland,  twelve  miles  away;  and  knowing  that  the  crude  ideas  of  a  sailorin  p 
the  navy  concerning  fortifications  would  receive  but  little  consideration  whai  f^ 
conflicting  with  those  entertained  by  a  "West  Pointer,"  I  resolved  quietly  to  ™ 
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icquiesce,  but  the  accidental  observation  of  a  water-mark  left  on  a  tree 
sansed  me  to  look  carefully  for  this  sign  above,  below,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
fort ;  and  my  investigation  convinced  me  that  we  had  a  more  dangerous  force 
to  contend  with  than  the  Federals, — namely,  the  river  itself.  Inquiry  among 
3ld  residents  confirmed  my  fears  that  the  fort  was  not  only  subject  to  overflow, 
but  that  the  highest  point  within  it  would  be —  in  an  ordinary  February  rise  — 
%i  least  two  feet  under  water.  This  alarming  fact  was  also  communicated  to 
the  State  authorities,  only  to  evoke  the  curt  notification  that  the  State  forces 
liad  been  transferred  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  I  should  apply  to  General 
Polk,  then  in  command  at  Columbus,  Ky.  This  suggestion  was  at  once  acted 
>ii, — not  once  only,  but  with  a  frequency  and  urgency  commensurate  with  its 
leeming  importance, —  the  result  being  that  I  was  again  referred,  this  time  to 
Gleneral  A.  S.  Johnston,  who  at  once  dispatched  an  engineer  (Major  Jeremy 
P.  Gilmer)  to  investigate  and  remedy;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  do  so  effect- 
oaUy,  though  an  effort  was  made  looking  to  that  end,  by  beginning  to 
fortify  the  heights  on  the  west  bank  (Fort  Heiman).  The  armament  of  the 
fort  at  the  time  I  assumed  command  consisted  of  6  smooth-bore  32-pounders 
and  1  6-pounder  iron-gun ;  February  1st,  1862,  by  the  persistent  efforts  of 
General  Lloyd  Tilghman  and  Colonel  A.  Heiman,  this  had  been  increased  to 
B  32-,  2  42-,  1 128-pounders  (Columbiad),  5  18-pounder  siege  guns,  all  smooth- 
bore, and  1  6-inch  rifle ;  we  also  had  6  12-pounders,  which  looked  so  much  like 
pot-metal  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  subject  them  to  a  test,  and  as  two  of  them 
burst  with  an  ordinary  charge,  the  others  were  set  aside  as  useless  incum- 
brances. The  powder  supplied  was  mostly  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  so  much 
30  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  adopt  the  dangerous  expedient  of  adding 
to  each  charge  a  proportion  of  quick-burning  powder.  That  this  was  necessary 
will,  I  think,  be  admitted  when  it  is  understood  that  with  the  original  charge 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  random  shot  of  a  little  over  one  mile 
(that  being  the  distance  to  a  small  island  below  the  fort). 

During  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862  the  Federal  gun-boats,  notably  the  Lex- 
ington and  ConestogUj  made  frequent  appearances  in  the  Tennessee,  and  coming 
ap  under  the  cover  of  this  island  would  favor  the  fort  with  an  hour  or  more 
of  shot  and  shell,  but,  as  their  object  was  to  draw  our  fire  and  thus  obtain 
the  position  of  our  guns,  we,  though  often  sorely  tempted  by  the  accuracy  of 
heir  fire,  deemed  it  best  not  to  gratify  them.  On  the  4th  of  February  the 
federal  fleet  of  gun-boats,  followed  by  countless  transports,  appeared  below 
he  fort.  Far  as  eye  could  see,  the  course  of  the  river  could  be  traced  by  the 
ense  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  flotilla  —  indicating  that  the  long- 
hreatened  attempt  to  break  our  lines  was  to  be  made  in  earnest.  The  gun- 
oats  took  up  a  position  about  three  miles  below  and  opened  a  brisk  fire,  at 
he  same  time  shelling  the  woods  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  thus  covering 
he  debarkation  of  then*  army.  The  5th  was  a  day  of  unwonted  animation 
>n  the  hitherto  quiet  waters  of  the  Tennessee ;  all  day  long  the  flood-tide  of 
wriving  and  the  ebb  of  returning  transports  continued  ceaselessly.  Late  in 
tihe  afternoon  three  of  the  gun-boats,  two  on  the  west  side  and  one  on  the 
Bast  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  took  position  and  opened  a  vigorous  and  well- 
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directed  fire,  which  was  received  in  silence  until  the  killing  of  one  man  and 
the  wounding  of  three  provoked  an  order  to  open  with  the  Columbiad  and  the 
rifle.  Six  shots  were  fired  in  return, — three  from  each  piece, — and  with  such 
effect  that  the  gun-boats  dropped  out  of  range  and  ceased  firing. 

At  night  General  Tilghman  called  his  leading  officers  in  consultation  — 
Colonels  Heiman,  Forrest,  and  Drake  are  all  that  I  can  now  recall  as  having 
been  present.  The  Federal  forces  were  variously  estimated  by  us,  25,000  being, 
I  think,  the  lowest.  To  oppose  this  force  General  Tilghman  had  less  than  four 
thousand  men, —  mostly  raw  regiments  armed  with  shot-guns  and  hunting- 
rifles  ;  in  fact,  the  best-equipped  regiment  of  his  command,  the  10th  Ten- 
nessee, was  armed  with  old  flint-lock  "  Tower  of  London  "  muskets  that  had 
"done  the  state  some  service"  in  the  war  of  1812.    The  general  opinion  and 
final  decision  was  that  successful  resistance  to  such  an  overwhelming  force 
was  an  impossibility,  that  the  army  must  fall  back  and  unite  with  Pillow  and 
Buckner  at  Fort  Donelson.    General  Tilghman,  recognizing  the  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  undisciplined  troops  from  the  front  of  an  active  and  superior 
opponent,  tm-ned  to  me  with  the  question,  "  Can  you  hold  out  for  one  hour 
against  a  determined  attack  I "    I  replied  that  I  could.    "  Well,  then,  gentle- 
men, rejoin  your  commands  and  hold  them  in  readiness  for  instant  motion." 
The  garrison  left  at  the  fort  to  cover  the  withdrawal  consisted  of  part  of 
Company  B,  1st  Tennessee  Ai-tillery,  Lieutenant  Watts,  and  fifty-four  men. 

The  forenoon  of  Febiiiary  6th  was  spent  by  both  sides  in  making  needful 
preparations  for  the  approaching  struggle.     The  gun-boats  formed  line  of 
battle  abreast  under  the  cover  of  the  island.    The  Essex^  the  Cincinnati^  the 
Carondeletj  and  the  St.  LouiSj  the  first  with  4  and  the  others  each  with  13 
guns,  formed  the  van ;  the  Tyler^  Conestogaj  and  Lexington^  with  15  guns 
in  all,  formed  the  second  or  rear  line.    Seeing  the  formation  of  battle  I 
assigned  to  each  gun  a  particular  vessel  to  which  it  was  to  pay  its  especial 
compliments,  and  directed  that  the  guns  be  kept  constantly  trained  on  the 
approaching  boats.    Accepting  the  volunteered  services  of  Captain  Hayden 
(of  the  engineers)  to  assist  at  the  Columbiad,  I  took  personal  supervision  oC^ 
the  rifle.    When  they  were  out  of  cover  of  the  island  the  gun-boats  openeik. 
fire,  and  as  they  advanced  they  increased  the  rapidity  of  their  fire,  until  as  thej^" 
swung  into  the  main  channel  above  the  island  they  showed  one  broad  an(^ 
leaping  sheet  of  flame.    At  this  point,  the  van  being  a  mile  distant,  the  com   - 
mand  was  given  to  commence  firing  from  the  fort ;  and  here  let  me  say 
as  pretty  and  as  simultaneous  a  "  broadside"  was  delivered  as  I  ever  saw  flas 
from  the  sides  of  a  frigate.    The  action  now  became  general,  and  for  the  ne 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  was,  on  both  sides,  as  determined,  rapid,  and  accura^fce 
as  heart  could  wish,  and  apparently  inclined  in  favor  of  the  fort.   The  iron-elsB/f 
EsseXj  disabled  by  a  shot  through  her  boiler,  dropped  out  of  line ;  the  fle^t 
seemed  to  hesitate,  when  a  succession  of  untoward  and  unavoidable  aeoi- 
dents  happened  in  the  fort;   thereupon  the  flotilla  continued  to  advance. 
First,  the  rifle  gun,  from  which  I  had  just  been  called,  burst,  not  only  with 
destructive  effect  to  those  working  it,  but  with  disabling  effect  on  those  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.    Going  to  the  Colimibiad  as  the  only  really  effective 
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I  left,  I  met  General  Tilghman  and  for  the  first  time  knew  that  he  had 
ned  to  the  fort;  I  supposed  that  he  was  with  his  retreating  army. 
lie  consulting  with  him  a  sudden  exclamation  di-ew  me  to  the  Columbiad, 
itlch  I  found  sftikod  with  its  own  priming  wire,  completely  disabled  for  the 
[est  least.     The  Federal  commander,  observing  the  silence  of  these  two 
'  guns,  renewed  his  advance  with  increased  precision  of  Are.    Two  of 
1-pounders  were  struck  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  flying  frag- 
s  of  the  shattered  guns  and  bursted  shells  disabled  every  man  at  the  two 
His  rifle  shot  and  shell  penetrated  the  earth-works  as  readily  as  a  ball 
i,  navy  Colt  Wfjiild  pierce  a  pine  board,  and  soon  so  disabled  other  guns 
iJe&ve  UH  but  four  capable  of  being  served. 

mtsraX  Tilghman  now  consulted  with  Major  Gilmer  and  myself  as  to  the 
ion,  and  the  docision  was  that  further  resistance  would  only  entail  a 
I  loss  of  life.  He  therefore  ordered  me  to  strike  the  colors,  now  a 
"Ous  as  well  as-  a  painful  duty.  The  flag-mast^  which  had  been  the 
t  of  fire,  had  been  struck  many  times ;  the  top-mast  hung  so  far  out  of 
(endicular  tlmt  it  seemed  likely  to  fall  at  any  moment ;  the  flag  hal- 
1  been  cut  by  shot,  but  had  fortunately  become  "  foul "  at  the  cross- 
[  beckoned — for  it  was  useless  to  call  amid  the  din — to  Orderly- 
Ljones,  an  old  "  inan-o'-war's  man,"  to  come  to  my  assistance,  and  we 
( to  the  flag-staff  and  up  the  lower  rigging  to  the  cross-trees,  and 
uted  efforts  succeeded  in  clearing  the  halyards  and  lowering  the 
|i-vi6W  from  that  elevated  position  at  the  time  was  grand,  exciting, 
At  our  feet  the  fort  with  her  few  remaining  guns  was  sullenly 
r  hai-mless  shot  against  the  sides  of  the  gun-boats,  which,  now 
t  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  were,  in  perfect  security, 
e  coolness  and  precision  of  target  practice,  sweeping  the  entire  fort ; 
1  and  west,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  were  the  hosts  of  "  blue 
lous  and  interested  spectators,  while  to  the  east  the  feeble  forces 
ifederacy  could  be  seen  making  their  weary  way  toward  Donelson. 
I  morning  of  the  attack,  we  were  sure  that  the  February  rise  of  the 
}  had  come ;  when  the  action  began,  the  lower  part  of  the  fort  was 
f  flooded,  anil  when  the  colors  were  hauled  down,  the  water  was  waist- 
B  ;  and  wht'n  the  cutter  came  with  the  officers  to  receive  the  formal 
der,  she  piilled  into  the  "sally-port";  between  the  fort  and  the  posi- 
f  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  infantry  support  was  a  sheet  of  water  a 
fter  of  a  mile  or  more  wide,  and  "  running  like  a  mill-race."  If  the  attack 
I  been  delayed  forty-eight  hours,  there  would  hardly  have  been  a  hostile 
Ui  fii'od;  the  Teimessee  would  have  accomplished  the  work  by  drowning  the 
nKBSsine. 

I  Th«  fight  was  over;  the  little  garrison  were  prisoners;  but  our  army  had 
"icen  saved.  We  had  been  required  to  hold  out  an  hour;  we  liad  held  out 
!br  over  two. 

We  went  into  the  fight  with  nine  guns  bearing  on  the  river  approach, — we 
had  two  more  42-pounders,  but  neither  shot  nor  shell  for  them  ;  of  these  all 
wrae  disabled  but  four.    Of  the  54  men  who  went  into  action  [see  General 
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Tilghman's  report],  5  were  killed,  11  wounded  or  disabled,  and  5  missing. 
When  the  Essex  dropped  out  of  the  fight  I  could  see  her  men  wildly  throwing 
themselves  into  the  swollen  river.  Admiral  Foote  reported  that  his  flag-ship 
was  struck  thirty-eight  times,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  gun-boats  (with 
several  of  whom  I  had  enjoyed  a  warm  personal  acquaintance)  complimented 
me  highly  on  what  they  tenned  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  fire.  I 
l^elieve  that  with  effective  guns  the  same  precision  of  fire  would  have  sunk  or 
driven  back  the  flotilla. 

The  formal  surrender  was  made  to  the  naval  forces;  Lieut enant-Conamander 
Phelj^s  acting  for  Flag-Officer  Foote,  and  I  representing  General  Tilghman. 
The  number  captured,  including  Tilghman  and  staff,  hospital  attendants  and 
some  stragglers  from  the  infantry,  amounted  to  about  seventy. 

During  the  evening  a  large  number  of  army  officers  came  into  the  fort,  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  by  my  old  messmates,  Lieutenant-Commanders 
Gwin  and  Shirk.  Here  I  first  saw  General  Grant,  who  impressed  me,  at  the 
tinitj,  as  a  modest,  amiable,  kind-hearted  but  resolute  man.  While  we  were  at 
headquarters  an  officer  came  in  to  report  that  he  had  not  as  yet  found  any 
pai)ers  giving  information  of  our  forces,  and,  to  save  liim  further  looking,  I 
infonned  him  that  I  liad  destroyed  all  the  papers  bearing  on  the  subject,  at 
which  he  seemed  very  wroth,  fussily  demanding,  "  By  what  authority  f  ^  Did 
I  not  know  that  I  laid  myself  open  to  punishment,  et<5.,  etc.  Before  I  could 
reply  fully.  General  Grant  quietly  broke  in  with,  "  I  would  be  very  much  sur- 
piis(id  and  mortified  if  one  of  my  subordinate  officers  should  allow  informa- 
tion which  he  could  destroy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'' 

We  were  detained  for  several  days  at  the  fort  and  were  confined  to  the 
same  steamer  on  which  General  Grant  had  established  his  headquarters,  and 
as  the  officers.  Confederate  and  Federal,  messed  together,  I  saw  much  of  the 
general  during  that  time.  We  were  treated  with  every  courtesy ;  so  our  con- 
(liuiiiujnt  was  less  irksome  than  we  had  anticipated  and  was  only  marred  by 
OIK*  incident.  Two  of  the  younger  Confederate  officers  having  obtained^ 
liquor  became  vociferous.  At  dinner  General  Grant  did  not  take  his  seat  with_ 
ih(^  rest,  and  this  restraint  being  removed,  the  young  men,  despite  frowns  an 


iiiid^eH,  persisted  in  discussing  politics,  militaiy  men  and  movements,  etc — 
Whihi  iXuyy  were  thus  engaged  General  Grant,  unobserved  by  them,  entered- 
U)ok  his  seat,  and  dined  without  appearing  to  notice  their  conversation,  bu^" 
wh<^ii  th(^  youngsters  left  the  table  they  were  dumfounded  to  meet  a  corpora—* 
liiid  file  of  men,  who  ceremoniously  conducted  them  to  the  "nursery''  an^v 
loft  tlioiri  under  guard,  where  I  shortly  visited  them.  At  last  I  promised  t — 
iiitorcnde,  which  1  did,  cariying  with  me  regi'ets,  explanations,  and  apologie^^ 
TIm*  K<^'»<^'**^1  smiled  and  said  that  he  had  confined  them  partly  for  their  ow 


HuknN,  lost  tlH»y  might  fall  in  with  some  of  his  own  men  in  a  similar  cent 
tiou ;   that  \w  did  not  believe  the  young  men  knew  of  his  presence,  Brrmc 
that  ho  would  order  their  release  so  soon  as  they  became  sober,  which  he  dm^<i 
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BY  B.   M.  KELLY,  COLONEL,  1 


"^HE  military  situation  in  Kentucky  in  September, 
1861,  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  a 
brief  8ket<>h  of  the  initial  political  struggle  which 
resulted  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  friends  of  the 
Union.  The  State  Legislature  had  assembled  on  the 
17th  of  January  in  called  session.  The  governor's 
proclamation  convening  it  was  issued  immediately 
after  he  had  received  commissioners  from  the  States 
"""■  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  was  followed  by  the 

publication  of  a  letter  from  Vice-President  Breckinridge  advising  the  calling  of 
a  State  convention  and  urging  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  war  was  for  Ken- 
tucky to  take  her  stand  openly  with  the  slave  States.  About  this  time  the 
letter's  uncle,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Lexington  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The 
division  of  sentiment  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his  sons, 
Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  followed  his  cousin  into  the  Confederate  army, 
while  another  son,  Colonel  Joseph  C.  Breckinridge,  fought  for  the  Union. 
The  position  of  the  Union  men  was  very  difficult.  They  knew  that  Governor 
Magoffin  was  in  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement  and  that  the  status 
of  the  Legislature  on  the  question  was  doubtful.  The  governor  had  under 
his  orders  a  military  force  called  the  State  Guard,  well  anned  and  disciplined, 
and  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Simon  B.  Buekner,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  There  was  a  small  Union  element  iu  it,  but  a  large  majority  of 
its  membership  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  secession.  Suspicious  activity 
in  recruiting  for  this  force  began  as  soon  as  the  governor  issued  his  call  for 
the  Legislature,  and  it  was  charged  that  new  companies  of  known  secession 
proclivities  could  get  anns  promptly  from  the  State  arsenal,  while  those 
supposed  to  be  inclined  toward  the  Union  were  subjected  to  annoying  delays. 
The  State  Guard  at  its  strongest  numbered  about  only  four  thousand  men, 
but  it  was  organized  and  ready  while  the  Union  men  had  neither  arms  nor 
organization  to  oppose  it. 

"When  the  Legislating  assembled  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  very 
evenly  divided  in  sentiment  Old  party  lines  promptly  disappeared,  and 
itieiubers  were  classed  as  "Union"  or  "Southern  Rights."  In  the  Senate  there 
■Was  a  safe  majority  against  calling  a  convention.  In  the  house  on  a  test 
question  the  Union  men  prevailed  by  only  one  vote.  There  were  some  half- 
dozen  waverers  who  always  opposed  any  decisive  step  toward  secession  but 
"Were  equally  unwilling  to  give  any  active  support  to  the  Government.  Out^ 
side  pressure  was  brought  to  bear.  Large  delegations  of  secessionists 
assembled  at  Frankfort,  to  be  speedily  confronted  by  Union  men,  just  as 
determined,  summoned  by  telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    Argument 
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was  met  by  argument,  tlireat  by  threat,  appeals  to  sentiment  and  prejudicf 
on  one  side  by  similar  appeals  ou  the  other.  The  leading  public  men  of  thi 
State,  however,  had  been  trained  in  a  school  of  compromises,  and  they  1od( 
cherished  themselves,  an<l  kept  alive  in  the  people,  the  hope  that  some  settle 
niont  would  \>6  resLehed  that  would  a\'ert  war  and  save  Kentucky  from  becom 
iug  the  battle-field  of  contending  ai-mies.  This  hope  accounts  in  a  larg 
degi'ee  for  the  infreqncncy  of  personal  affrays  during  those  exciting  days. 

The  struggle,  kept  up  during  three  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  demonstrate 
that  the  State  oould  not  be  ean-ied  out  of  the  Union  by  storm,  and  tenniuat^ 
in  adopting  tlie  iK)licy  of  neiiti-al- 
ity  as  a  compromise.  The  Union 
men,  however,  had  gained  some 
decid(Hl  advantages.  They  ha<l  con 
sented  to  large  appropriations  for 
arming  the  State,  Imt  on  condition 
tliat  the  control  of  military  affairs 
shoiild  be  taken  from  tlie  governor 
and  lodgi.'il  in  a  military  T)oard  of 
five  members,  the  majority  being 
Union  men ;  they  pi-ovided  for  or- 
ganizing and  arming  HomeGuai'ds, 
outside  of  the  militia  force,  and 
not  subject,  as  such,  to  the  gov- 
emoi-'s  orders,  and  they  passed  an 
act  requiring  all  tlie  State  Guard 
to  take  the  oath  required  of  offi- 
cers, this  measure  being  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Union  members  of  tliat  organiza^ 
tion  to  get  rid  of  the  stringent 
obligations  of  their  enlistment, 

As  in  most  compromises,  the  terms  of  the  neutrality  compromise  were  dif 
ferently  interpreted  by  the  parties,  but  with  both  the  object  was  to  gain  time 
The  secessionists  believed  that  neutrality,  as  they  interpreted  it,  woidd  edueat 
the  people  to  the  idea  of  a  separation  from  the  Union  and  result  in  alliane 
with  the  new  Confederacy ;  the  Union  men  expected  to  gain  time  to  organis 
their  forces,  elect  a  new  legislature  in  sympathy  with  their  views,  and  put  tb 
State  decisively  on  the  side  of  the  Government.  Events  soon  showed  th» 
the  Union  men  best  understood  the  temper  of  the  people.  The  Legislatur 
adjoimied  May  24th,  four  days  after  the  governor  had  issued  his  neutrali" 
proclamation.  At  the  sjiecial  congressional  election,  June  20th,  nine  Um« 
representatives  were  chosen  to  one  secessionist  liy  an  aggregate  majority 
over  54,000  votes.  The  legislative  election  in  August  i-esulted  in  the  chom 
of  a  new  body  tln*ee-fourths  of  whose  members  in  each  house  were  Union  m^ 

Under  the  first  call  for  troo])s,  Kentucky  was  re^iuired  to  furnish  four  re-J 
meuts  for  the  United  States  service.     These  Goveraor  Magoflfin  indignantJ 
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refused  to  furnish.  Shoi'tly  afterward  he  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  Confederacy  for  a  regiment.  He  declined  this  request  as  beyond 
his  power  to  grant.  His  course  did  not  suit  the  more  ardent  of  the  young 
men  on  either  side.  Blanton  Duncan  had  already  procured  authority  to 
recruit  for  the  Confederacy,  and  in  various  portions  of  the  State  men  were 
publicly  engaged  in  raising  companies  for  him.  Before  the  end  of  April  he 
tad  started  with  a  regiment  for  Harper's  Ferry  by  way  of  Nashville.  An 
incident  connected  with  this  movement  shows  how  strong  the  belief  still 
was  that  the  war  was  to  be  short,  and  that  Kentucky  might  keep  out  of  it. 
Ajs  Desha's  company  of  Duncan's  regiment  was  leaving  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  by 
rail,  one  of  the  privates  said  to  a  friend  who  was  bidding  him  farewell: 
'*Be  sure  to  vote  for  Crittenden  [then  the  Union  candidate  for  delegate 
to  the  Border  State  Conference]  and  keep  Kentucky  out  of  the  fuss.  We 
are  just  going  to  Virginia  on  a  little  frolic  and  will  be  back  in  three  months." 
On  the  other  side,  immediately  after  Magoffin's  refusal  to  furnish  troops, 
J.  V.  Guthrie,  of  Covington,  went  to  Washington  and  got  authority  for 
himseK  and  W.  E.  Woodruflf,  of  Louisville,  to  raise  two  regiments.  They 
established  a  camp  just  above  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  and 
b^an  recruiting  in  Kentucky.  They  soon  filled  two  regiments,  afterward 
known  as  the  1st  and  2d  Kentucky,  which  were  sent  early  in  July  to  take 
part  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign. 

The  Union  Club  in  Louisville  was  an  important  factor  in  organizing  Union 
sentiment.  Originating  in  May,  in  six  weeks  it  numbered  six  thousand 
members  in  that  city,  and  spread  rapidly  through  the  State  and  into  East 
Tennessee.  It  was  a  secret  society,  the  members  of  which  were  bound  by  an 
oath  to  be  true  to  the  flag  and  Q-ovemment  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  the  period  was  Lieutenant  William 

kelson  of  the  navy.     He  was  a  man  of  heroic  build,  six  feet  four  inches 

liigh,  and  carrying  lightly  his  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  he  had  many 

accomplishments,  spoke  several  languages,  and  was  endowed  with  a  strong 

intellect  and  a  memory  which  enabled  him  to  repeat,  verbatim,  page  after 

page  of  his  favorite  authors.     A  fluent  and  captivating  talker,  when  he 

"wished  to  please,  no  man  could  be  more  genial  and  companionable,  but  he 

liad  a  quick  and  impetuous  temper  and  an  overbearing   disposition,  and 

^hen  irritated  or  opposed  was  offensively  dictatorial   and  dogmatic.    A 

native  of  Kentucky  and  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Union,  he  visited  the  State 

several  times  in  the  course  of  the  spring  to  watch  the  course  of  events.    As 

41  result  of  his  observations  he  reported  to  Mi\  Lincoln  that  the  anns  of  the 

State  were  in  the  hands  of  the  secessionists,  and  that  the  Union  men  could 

not  maintain  themselves  unless  they  were  also  furnished  with  arms.    ]VIi\ 

liineoln  placed  at  his  disposal  ten  thousand  muskets  with  means  for  their 

transportation.    Toward  the  end  of  April  he  met  in  consultation  at  Frank- 

iort  a  number  of  the  leading  Union  men  of  the  State  and  arranged  for  the 

distribntion  of  the  arms.    When,  shortly  afterward,  the  organization  of  the 

Uiuon  Home  Guards  began,  it  was  from  this  source  they  were  anned.    In 

liwrisville,  on  the  initiative  of  J.  M.  Delph,  the  Union  mayor,  a  brigade  of 
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two  full  regiments  and  a  battery  were  organized,  which  were  destined  to  pl^T 
a  vory  useful  part. 

When  the  Legislature  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  finally  adjourn^ 
Lovell  H.  Rousseau  went  to  Washington  and  obtaineil  authority  to  recmi*  ' 
brigade,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  possibly  injurious  effects  on  the  approachiX^ 
election,  established  his  camp  on  the  Indiana  shore,  opposite  Louisville. 

Nelson,  after  making  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  guns  to  the  Unio^ 
men  of  the  State,  was  authorized  by  the  President  to  do  a  similar  service  f  <* 
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!ie  Union  men  of  East  Tennessee,  and  for  an  escort  was  empowered  to  recruit 
tiree  regimenta  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  in  eastern  Kentucky.  He 
alected  his  colonels,  commissioning  them  "for  the  Tennessee  expedition"  and 
ppointing  a  rendezvous  at  Hoskin's  Cross  Boads,  in  Garrard  county,  on  the 
irm  of  Richard  M.  Robinson,  a  stanch  Union  man,  for  the  day  after  the  legis- 
itive  elections  in  August. 

During  this  period  of  neutrality  Kentucky  history  seemed  to  be  repeating 
:self.  Ab  before  its  occupation  by  white  men  it  was  the  common  hunting- 
round  for  the  Indian  of  the  North  and  of 
he  South  on  which  by  tacit  agreement 
either  was  to  make  a  permanent  home, 
o  now  it  had  become  the  common  re- 
miting-ground  of  Northern  and  8outh- 
m  armies  on  which  neither  was  to 
stablieh  a  camp.  The  Kentucky  aeces- 
ionists  had  opened  a  recruiting  rendez- 
■ous  near  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  a  few 
dies  from  the  Kentucky  border,  which 
hey  called  Camp  Boone,  and  recruits 
>egau  to  gather  there  early  in  July, 
iuckner  resigned  from  the  State  Guard 
,  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
nd  soon  took  his  way  southward.  J  His 
sample  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
dgher  officers,  and  the  State  Guard  be- 
;an  rapidly  to  disintegrate.  It  was  no 
incommon  sight  in  Louisville,  shortly 
iter  tiiis,  to  see  a  squad  of  recruits  for 
he  Union  service  marching  up  one  side 
>f  a  street  while  a  squad  destined  for  the 
Confederacy  was  moving  down  the  other, 
n  the  interior,  a  train  bearing  a  company  destined  for  Nelson's  camp  took 
iboard  at  the  next  county  town  another  company  which  was  bound  for 
Jamp  Booue.  The  officers  in  charge  made  a  treaty  by  which  their  men  were 
;ept  in  separate  cars. 

On  the  day  after  the  August  election  Nelson's  recruits  began  to  gather  at 
is  rendezvous.  Camp  Dick  Robinson  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  blue-grass 
juntry,  near  where  the  pike  for  Lancaster  and  Crab  Orchard  leaves  the  Lex- 
tgtou  and  Danville  Pike,  between  Dick's  River  and  the  Kentucky.  By  Sep- 
tmlier  1st,  there  had  gathered  at  this  point  fom-  full  Kentucky  regiments  and 
early  two  thousand  East  Teniiessoeans,  who  had  been  enlisted  by  Lieutenant 

JDaring  the  Deutralit;  period  it  would  appear  a  brigadier-general  of  vol imteerB.     It  ia  to  be  put 

ut  tbe  VDion  aathorities  were  in   doubt  as  to  Joto  the  hands  of  General  Anderson,  and  delivered 

tueh  lide  General  Buekner  would  enpouse,  sitif  e  to  Oeneral  Buckner  or  not,  at  the  discretion  of 
n  Aagoat  17th,  1861,  President  Lincoln  wrote  General  Anderson.  0/  course  it  is  lo  remain  a 
>  tha  Secretary  of  War :  "  Unless  there  be  reason  secret  unless  and  until  the  eommission  is  de- 
cs the  contrary,  not  known  to  me,  make  out  a  com.  livered."  This  letter  bears  the  indorsement,  "  thia 
oitnoti  for  Simon  [B.  ]  Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  as  day  made."— Editors. 
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S.  F.  Carter.    This  officer,  like  Nelson,  betooging  to  the  navy,  was  a  native  o^~^{ 
East  Tennessee,  and  it  was  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  East  TnTinnnrTirfc 
expedition  that  he  should  enter  that  section  and  organize  men  to  receive  th^  ^ 
arms  that  Nelson  was  to  bring.     This  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  h"_^ 
opened  his  camp  at  Barboui-sville  and  the  men  began  to  come  to  him. 

In  August,  W.  T.  Ward,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  (Treensburg,  conamenced  ~~~^_^ 
cruiting  a  brigade  and  soon  had  twenty-two  companies  pledged  to  rendezvoi:::^^^^ 

when  he  should  obtain  the  necessary  authority  from  Washington.     In  Chri ^ 

tian  comity,  Coloni.4  J.  F.  Bu<'kner,  a  wealthy  lawj-er  and  planter,  recruit^^^/  i 
a  regiment  from  companies  wliich  organized  originally  as  Home  Guards,  ^>~u(  f- 
soon  determined  to  enter  the  volunteer  soi-vice.  He  established  a  camp  five  | ' 
miles  north  of  Hopkinsville,  wheiv  a  few  companies  remained  at  a  tima  V 

Chiistian  county  was  strongly  Unionist,  while  all  the  counties  west  of  it  were 
ovei-whelmingly  secessionist.  Camp  Boone  was  only  a  few  mUes  from  its 
southern  border,  and  Fort  Douelson  about  twenty  miles  south-west.  Colonel 
Buckner  ha<l  a  6-pounder  cannon,  which  could  be  heard  at  Camp  Boone  and 
made  his  vicinity  additionally  disagreeable  to  those  neigliliors. 

The  neutrality  proclaimed  by  Governor  Magoffin  on  the  20th  of  May  had  -^ 

been  fonnally  recognized  by  the  Confederate  authorities  and  treated  with  J 

respect  by  those  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  destined  to  speedy  termina-  " 

tion.    It  served  a  useful  puii>ose  in  its  time,  and  a  policy  that  had  the  respect- 
ful consideration  of  the  lea^ling  men  of  that  day  coiUd  not  have  been  so        ■• 
absurd  as  it  seems  now. 

On  the  3d  of  September  Genei'al  Polk,  who  was  in  command  in  western 
Tennessee,  caused  Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  be  occupied,  on  account  of  the 
appeai'ance  of  a  body  of  Union  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missis- 
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dppi.  5^  Hearing  of  this,  on  the  5th  General  Grant  moved  from  Cairo  and 
)ccupied  Paducah.  A  few  days  afterward  General  Zollicoffer  advanced  with 
bur  Confederate  regiments  through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Cumberland  Ford. 
Phe  Union  Legislature  had  met  on  the  2d.  Resolutions  were  passed  on  the 
ilth  requiring  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering  the  Confederate 
;roops  to  leave  the  State.  They  were  promptly  vetoed  and  promptly  passed 
>ver  the  veto,  and  the  proclamation  was  issued.  In  spite  of  the  governor's 
)pposition,  acts  were  passed  putting  the  State  in  active  support  of  the  Gov- 
^^mment.  The  governor  was  reduced  to  a  nullity.  General  Robei't  Anderson, 
who  was  assigned  on  May  28th  to  command  the  Department  of  Kentucky, 
was  invited  to  remove  his  headquarters  to  Louisville,  and  the  State's  full 
quota  of  volunteers  was  called  for.  Recruiting  was  pushed  with  energy, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  28  regiments  of  infantry,  6  of  cavalry,  and  3 
batteries  had  been  organized. 

On  September  15th  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  assumed  command  of 
the  Confederate  forces  in  the  West,  and  at  once  ordered  General  Buckner  with 
five  thousand  men  from  Camp  Boone  and  another  camp  in  the  vicinity  to 
proceed  by  rail  and  occupy  Bowling  Green.  Buckner  reached  that  point 
early  on  the  18th,  having  sent  in  advance  one  detachment  by  rail  to  seize  the 
bridge  over  Green  River  at  Mimfordville,  and  another  to  go  as  far  as  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  bring  back  all  the  rolling-stock  possible.  This  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  a  part  of  the  advance  detachment  going  as  far  as  the 
bridge  over  the  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  within  thirty-three  miles  of  Louis- 
ville, and  burning  the  bridge. 

Buckner's  movement  was  supposed  in  Louisville  to  have  that  city  for  its 
objective,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  there.  Rumor  magnified  his  forces, 
but  there  was  abundant  ground  for  apprehension  without  that.  General 
Anderson  was  in  command,  but  he  was  without  troops.  The  only  forces  in 
his  department  in  Kentucky  were  the  unorganized  regiment  of  Colonel  Buck- 
ner near  Hopkinsville,  the  few  hundred  recruits  gathered  at  Greensburg  by 
General  Ward,  and  Nelson's  forces  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson, —  none  of  which 
were  ready  for  service, —  the  Home  Guard  Brigade  of  Louisville,  and  the  scat- 
tered companies  of  Home  Guards  throughout  the  State.  Opposite  Louisville 
was  Roujsseau's  camp,  in  which  were  some  two  thousand  men  not  yet  prepared 
far  the  field.  Very  few  troops  were  in  reach.  Owing  to  the  neutrality  of 
Kentucky,  the  regiments  recruited  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  North-west  gen- 
erally had  been  sent  as  fast  as  organized  to  the  Potomac  or  Missouri  armies, 
fortunately.  Governor  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  had  received  infor- 
nation,  about  the  1st,  which  had  led  him  to  reserve  a  few  regiments  for 
i[entucky,  and  in  response  to  General  Anderson's  appeal  he  hurried  them 
brward.  Anderson  had  learned  of  Buckner's  intended  advance  the  day  it 
Tvas  made,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  regular  train  from  the  south  showed  him 
Dhat  it  had  begun.  The  Home  Guards  of  Louisville  were  at  once  ordered  out 
for  ten  days,  and,  assembling  at  midnight,  eighteen  hundred  of  them  under 
Colonel  A.  Y.  Johnson,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  started  by  rail  for  Mul- 

3^  Thus  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was  first  broken  by  the  Confederates.— Editors. 
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'  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Shennan's  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
ing  man,  without  any  uniform,  who  was  moving  around  with  what  he  con- 
ired  suspicious  activity,  and  ho  called  him  up  for  question.  The  young  fellow 
e  a  prompt  account  of  himself.  His  name  was  Griffiths,  he  was  a  medical 
lent  from  Louisville  acting  as  liospital  steward,  and  he  had  been  called  out  in 
h  a  huiTy  that  he  ha<l  had  no  time  to  get  his  uniform.  As  he  move<l  away  he 
ttered  something  in  a  low  tone  to  an  officer  standing  liy,  and  Sherman  at 
e  demanded  to  know  what  it  was.  "Well,  General,"  was  the  reply,  "he  stud 
t  a  general  with  such  a  hat  as  you  have  on  had  no  right  to  talk  to  him 
'ut  a  uniform."  Sherman  was  wearing  a  battered  hat  of  the  style  known  as 
ovepipe."  Pulling  it 
he  looked  at  it,  and, 
-sting  into  a  laugh, 
ed  out :  "Young  man, 
1  are  right  about  the 
,  but  you  ought  to 
'e  your  uniform." 
>n  the  20th,  the  38th 
iana  (Colonel  B.  F. 
ibner)  arrived,  and 
a  after  four  other 
iments.  Sherman 
red  forward  to  Eliz- 
thtown,  not  finding 
available  position 
Inldrau«:h'8  Hill.  A 
days  afterward,  hav- 
on  October  8th  suc- 
led  Anderson,  who  had  been  relieved  by  General  Scott  in  these  terms,  "  To 
)  you  rest  necessary  to  restoration  of  health,  call  BriKa<lier-G('neral  Sher- 
i  to  command  the  Depai-tment  of  the  Cumberlanil,"  Sherman  ordered 
isseau  to  advance  along  the  railroad  to  Nolin,  fifty-three  miles  from  Louis- 
f,  and  select  a  position  for  a  large  force. 

niile  Sherman  was  at  Elizabethtown,  Bui-kner,  with  several  thousand  men, 
red  rapidly  to  Rochester,  on  Green  River,  and  destroyed  the  locks  then-,  and 
n  moved  against  Colonel  Bucknei-'s  camp  near  Hopkin8\ilk'.  AVaniwl  of  his 
soachf  Colonel  Buckner  directed  liLs  men,  who  had  not  yet  lK*en  i*t'gularly 
oBedf  to  disperse  and  make  their  way  to  the  Union  camp  neai"  Owenshom'. 
ey  succeeded,  but  Colonel  Bnckncr  himself  was  token  prisoner.  Occupy- 
;  Hopkinsville  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  Home  Onards  Bnckiit'r  left 
^nison  there  under  General  Alcorn  and  nttunied  to  Bowling  (in-fu. 
Booflseau's  advance  to  Nolin  and  the  arrival  of  large  reenforceniciits  thern 
dneed  Johnston  to  move  his  headquarters  from  (.'olundms  to  Bowling  Green, 
nd  cm  October  15th  he  sent  Hardee  with  1200  men  fmm  that  j)lace  against 
^■idat  Greensbnrg,  who,  hearing  of  Hardee's  api)roach,  fell  back  with  his 
ftwnta  20  miles  to  Campbellsville. 
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No  material  change  in  this  position  of  affairs  in  western  Kentucky  occurred 
while  General  Sherman  remained  in  command,  though  there  were  several 
sliaip  skinnishes  between  bodies  of  Kentucky  recruits  and  Confederate  scout- 
ing parties  in  the  Lower  Green  Eiver  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  East  Tennessee  expedition  was  not  progressing.  Nel- 
son, whose  arbitraiy  temper  had  made  him  enemies  among  influential  polita- 
cians,  was  sent  to  eastern  Kentucky 
to  superintend  recruiting  camps,  and 
Brigadier-Genera!  George  H.  Thomas 
took  command  at  Camp  Dick  Bobinson. 
Thomas  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
movement  on  East  Tennessee  and  bent 
all  his  energies  to  getting  ready  for  it, 
but  his  command  was  not  half  equip- 
ped and  was  wholly  without  transpor- 
tation; staff-ofQcers  were  scarce,  and 
funds  were  not  furnished.  More  pa- 
tient than  Nelson,  he  was  yet  greatly 
tried  by  the  importunities  of  the  East 
Tennessee  troops,  and  of  the  promi- 
nent politicians  from  that  region,  who 
made  his  camp  their  rendezvous,  aa  well 
as  by  military  suggestions  from  civil- 
ians more  zealous  than  wise  in  such 
matters.  The  speech-making  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  became  a  burden  to 
him.  On  one  occasion,  when  General  Sherman  visited  his  camp,  Ex-Senator 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  Senator  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Horace  Maynard  were  there. 
A  band  came  from  the  camp  to  serenade  them,  and  the  soldiei-s,  not  yet  rid  of 
their  civilian  characteristics,  began  calling  for  speeches  from  one  after  another. 
Thomas  withdrew  from  the  orators  to  the  seclusion  of  a  little  room  used  as 
an  office,  on  one  side  of  the  piazza  from  which  they  were  speaking.  One  of 
his  aides  was  wi-iting  in  a  corner,  but  Thomas  did  not  see  him,  and  began 
striding  up  and  down  the  floor  in  growing  iiTitation.  At  last  Sherman,  who 
was  not  then  such  an  orator  as  he  is  now,  finished  speaking,  and  cries  arose  for 

"Thomas."  He  blurted  out,  " this  speech-making!    I  won't  speak!  What 

does  a  man  want  to  make  a  speech  for,  anyhow?"  Observing  that  he  had 
an  auditor,  he  strode  from  the  room  slamming  the  door  behind  him,  and  kept 
his  own  quarters  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Accustomed  to  the  discipline  of  the  regular  army,  and  fresh  from  the  well- 
organized  army  of  General  Patterson  on  tlie  upper  Potomac,  Thomas  had 
little  eonfi«lenc6  in  the  raw  reei-uits  whom,  for  lack  of  a  miistering  officer,  he 
mustered  in  himself.  He  was  willing  to  advance  into  East  Tennessee  with 
half  a  dozen  well-drille<l  regiments,  and  asked  for  and  obtained  them,  but 
they  came  without  transportation,  and  he  had  none  for  them.  While  he  was 
struggling  to  get  ready  for  an  advance,  Zollicoffer  had  made  sevei-al  demon- 
strations, and  to  oppose  him  Garrard's  regiment  had  been  thrown  forward  to 
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a  strong  position  on  Wild  Cat  Mountain  just  beyond  Eockeaette  River,  sup- 
ported by  a  detachment  of  "Wolford's  cavalry.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
Garrard  reported  that  ZoUicoflEer  was  advancing  in  force,  and  asked  for 
reenforcements.  Thomas  hurried  forward  sevei-al  regiments  under  General 
Schoepf,  who  had  reported  to  him  shortly  before.  Schoepf  arrived  with  the 
33d  Indiana,  in  time  to  help  in  giving  Zollicoffer,  who  had  attacked  vigorously 
with  two  regiments,  a  decisive  repulse.  Zollicoffer  retired,  apparently  satisfied 
with  developing  Garrard's  force,  and  Thomas  moved  Schoepf  with  Carter's 
East  Tennesseeans  and  several  other  regiments  forward  in  pursuit,  till  stopped 
by  order  of  General  Sherman,  at  London. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Sherman,  having  received  information  from  his 
advance  that  a  large  force  was  moving  between  him  and  Thomas,  apparently 
toward  Lexington,  ordered  the  latter  to  withdraw  all  his  forces  north  of  the 
Kentucky  River.  Making  arrangements  to  obey,  Thomas  at  the  same  time 
sent  an  officer  to  Sherman,  urging  the  impolicy  of  the  move  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  and  controverting  the  information  on  which  it  was  based.  The 
order  was  revoked,  but  the  revocation  did  not  reach  Schoepf  until  his  troops 
had  begun  the  movement.  The  East  Tennessee  regiments  had  received  it 
with  an  indignation  that  carried 
them  to  the  verge  of  mutiny.  They 
threw  their  guns  to  the  ground  and 
swore  they  would  not  obey.  Many 
actually  left  the  command,  though 
they  returned  in  a  few  days.  It 
required  all  of  Carter's  influence  to 
keep  them  to  their  standards,  and 
hundreds  of  them  wept  as  they 
turned  their  backs  on  their  homes. 
Andrew  Johnson  was  with  them, 
and  Ms  indignation  had  added  fuel 
to  their  discontent.  He  was  so  in- 
discreet that  Thomas  seriously  con- 
templated his  arrest.  On  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  order  Carter  returned 
to  London,  while  Schoepf  took  po- 
sition soon  after  at  Somerset. 

In  September  Colonel  John  S. 
Williams  had  begun  to  gather  a 
Confederate  force  at  Preatonburg, 
in  eastern  Kentucky,  threatening 
incursions  into  the  central  part  of 
the  State.  On  the  8th  of  November 
General  Nelson,  who  had  advanced  against  him  with  two  Ohio  and  detach- 
ments of  several  Kentucky  regiments,  with  a  part  of  his  force  encountered  a 
large  detachment  thrown  forward  by  Wilhams  to  cover  his  retreat,  in  a  strong 
position  on  Ivy  Creek.  After  a  well-contested  engagement  Williams  was 
forced  from  his  position,  and  retired  through  Pound  Gap  [see  map,  page  394] 
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into  Virginia.  Nelson  with  the  Ohio  regiments  was  then  ordered  to  join  the 
column  in  front  of  Louisville,  where  he  was  assigned  to  command  the  Foufth 
Division.  On  this  expedition  Nelson  reported  as  part  of  his  force,  "  thirty- 
six  gentlemen  volunteers,"  probably  the  latest  appearance  in  history  of  th«t 
description  of  soldier.  One  of  them,  of  strong  bibulous  propensities,  acting 
as  his  private  secretary,  brought  about  an  altercation  between  Nelson  and  a 
wagoner  nearly  as  large,  which  narrowly  missed  fatal  results.  He  ww 
anxious  to  get  the  driver  away  from  his  wagon  in  which  there  was  a  jug  "i 
whisky,  and  directed  him  to  Nelson's  tent  to  find  a  big  fellow  who  waB 
employed  to  unhitch  teams  for  tired  drivers.  He  warned  him  that  the  big 
fellow  was  cross,  but  told  him  he  must  insist  on  his  rights.  The  driver  wM 
just  tipsy  enough  to  be  reckless,  and  he  roused  Nelson  with  little  ceremony- 
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hiere  was  a  terrible  outburst  of  fury  on  both  sides,  which  brought  inter- 
renee  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  the  two  giants,  one  armed 
ith  a  sword,  and  the  other  with  a  loaded  whip-handle.  The  aide,  not 
porting  next  morning,  was,  after  some  search,  found  sound  asleep  in  a 
agon  with  the  jug  beside  him.  He  was  a  noted  wag,  and  Nelson,  recognizing 
m  at  once  as  the  author  of  the  trick,  dismissed  him  to  his  home. 
A  visit  from  Secretaiy  Cameron  and  Adjutant-General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
I  their  return  from  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  resulted  in  the 
moval  of  General  Shei-man.  In  explaining  the  needs  of  his  department  to 
e  Secretary,  Sherman  expressed  the  opinion  that  two  hundred  thousand  men 
ould  be  required  for  successful  operations  on  his  line.  This  estimate,  which, 
events  showed,  evinced  remarkable  foresight,  then  discredited  his  judgment. 
a  their  way  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  same  tour,  the  Secretaiy  had  ordered  General 
M.  Mitchel  to  take  charge  of  the  East  Tennessee  expedition,  superseding 
^neral  Thomas,  but  General  Sherman  succeeded  in  having  the  order  recalled. 
On  November  15th,  General  Don  Carlos  Buell  assumed  command  of  the 
spartment  of  the  Ohio,  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  States  of  Ohio,  Mich- 
an,  and  Indiana.  |  He  was  given  the  advantage,  not  enjoyed  by  his  prede- 
s8ors,  of  controlling  the  new  troops  organized  in  those  States.  By  one  of 
s  first  orders.  General  Thomas  was  directed  to  concentrate  his  command  at 
jbanon.  The  new  commander  began  at  once  the  task  of  creating  an  eflBcient 
my  out  of  the  raw  material  at  hand.  He  organized  the  regiments  into  bri- 
.des  and  divisions,  and  subjected  them  to  a  system  of  drill  and  discipUne 
e  beneficial  effects  of  which  endured  thi'oughout  the  war. 
The  advance  into  East  Tennessee  remained  a  favorite  project  with  the  author- 
es  at  Washington.  BuelPs  instructions  presented  Knoxville  as  the  objective 
his  first  campaign.  McClellan  wrote  several  times  urging  that  the  seizing 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroad  was  essential  to  the  success  of  his 
ans,  and  that  the  political  results  Ukely  to  follow  success  in  that  direction 
ade  the  movement  of  the  first  importance.  Buell  did  not  consider  East 
3nnessee  important  enough  to  be  his  principal  objective ;  he  wanted  it  to 
)  a  subordinate  feature  in  a  great  campaign.  He  submitted  his  plans  to 
cClellan  in  a  personal  letter.  They  were  comprehensive  and  required  a  large 
rce,  and  it  was  already  seen  that  Sherman's  estimate  was  not  so  far  out  of 
le  way.  Buell  proposed  that  a  heavy  column  should  be  moved  up  the  Ten- 
3S8ee  and  Cumberland  rivers  by  steamer,  to  unite  with  another  moving  on 
ashville,  to  the  eastward  of  Bowling  Green.  Demonstrations  were  to  be 
ade  in  front  of  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  sufficient  to  keep  the  forces 
)lding  them  fully  occupied  until  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  marching 
>lumns.  At  the  same  time  an  expedition  from  Lebanon,  moving  by  way 
'  Somerset,  was  to  be  directed  against  East  Tennessee.  Until  he  was  ready 
'  move,  he  desired  to  do  nothing  to  put  the  enemy  on  the  alert.  His  bri- 
uies  and  regiments  were  allowed  to  remain  in  apparently  objectless  disper- 

f  General  Buell  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,     severely  wounded.    May  20th,  1861,  to  August 
the  Mexican  war  he  twice  received  promotion     9th  he  was  on  duty  in  California,  and  from  Sept 
r  gallant    and  meritorious    conduct,   and  was     14th  to  Nov.  9th  in  the  defenses  of  Washington. 
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sion.  He  did  not  care  if  some  isolated  posts  were  occasionally  raided  by  the 
enemy.  But  his  regiments  were  frequently  inspected  and  required  to  keep 
constantly  ready  for  a  movement  the  day  and  hour  of  which  he  proposed  to 
keep  to  himself.  The  notion  that  Buckner  or  ZollicofEer  contemplated  an 
advance,  which  so  frequently  agitated  the  miUtary  mind  before  he  came,  was 
dismissed  by  him  as  idle.  "  I  would  as  soon,''  he  wrote  to  McClellan,  "  expect 
to  meet  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  marching  up  the  road,  as  Johnston.'^ 

His  policy  of  quiet  had  to  be  laid  aside  when,  early  in  December,  Morgan 
and  Helm  burned  the  Bacon  Creek  bridge  in  his  front.  He  advanced  his 
lines  to  Munfordville  and  threw  forward  a  small  force  beyond  Green  River, 
This  resulted  in  a  skinnish  between  a  portion  of  the  32d  Indiana,  deployed 
as  skirmishers,  and  Ten'y's  Texas  Cavalry — notable  as  one  of  the  few  fights 
of  the  war  between  infantry  skirmishers  in  the  open  and  cavalry. 

Nothing  else  of  moment  occun-ed  on  Buell's  main  line  until  the  capture  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  compelled  Johnston  to  retire  from  Bowling  Green 
and  leave  the  road  to  NashvUle  open.  \^  During  November  Buell  reviewed 
Thomas's  command  at  Lebanon,  and  advised  with  him  about  an  attack  on 
Zollicoffer,  who  to  meet  a  rumored  advance  had  left  Cumberland  Gap  in 
charge  of  a  strong  garrison,  had  made  his  appearance  on  the  Cumberland  at 
Mill  Springs,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Somerset,  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
after  some  picket-firing  with  Schoepf  had  intrenched  himself  on  the  north  side. 

General  Thomas  left  Lebanon  on  the  1st  of  January.  As  •  far  as  Colum- 
bia there  was  a  good  turnpike;  beyond,  only  mud  roads.  It  rained  incessantly, 
and  artillery  carriages  and  wagons  sank  to  their  axles  in  the  soft  soiL  On  one 
part  of  the  route  eight  days  were  consumed  in  advancing  forty  miles. 

i  The  letter  which  follows  shows  Mr.  LiDColn's 
ideas  of  what  was  demanded  by  the  situation : 


"Executive  ManBioD,  Washinfirton,  Januaiy  13th,  1862. 
Bbioadier-Gbneral  Buell  :  My  dear  sir,— Your  dis- 
patch of  yewterday  In  received,  In  which  you  say,  •  I  have 
received  your  letter  and  General  McClellan's,  and  will 
at  once  devote  all  my  efforta  to  your  views  and  his.*  In 
the  midst  of  my  many  cares,  I  have  not  seen  or  asked  to 
sec  General  McClellan's  letter  t^)  you.  For  my  own 
views,  I  have  not  offered,  and  do  not  now  offer  them,  as 
orders;  and  while  I  am  glad  to  have  them  respectfully 
considered,  I  would  blame  you  to  follow  them  contrary 
to  your  own  clear  Judgment,  unless  I  should  put  them 
4n  the  form  of  orders.  As  to  General  McClelhm's  views, 
you  underst-and  your  duty  in  regard  to  them  better  than 
I  do.  With  this  preliminary  I  state  my  general  idea  of 
this  war  to  be  that  we  have  the  greater  numbers  and 
the  enemy  has  the  greater  facility  of  concentrating 
forces  upon  points  of  collision ;  that  we  must  fall  unless 
we  can  find  some  way  of  making  our  advantage  an  over- 
match for  his ;  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  menac- 
ing him  with  superior  forces  at  different  points  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  we  can  safely  attack  one  or  both  if  he 
makes  no  change ;  and  if  he  weakens  one  to  strengthen 
the  other,  forbear  to  attack  the  strengthened  one,  but 
seize  and  hold  the  weakened  one,  gaining  so  much.  To 
illustrate :  Suppose  last  summer,  when  Winchester  ran 
away  to  rcenforce  ManussuH,  we  had  forlwrne  to  attack 
ManaHsas,  ])ut  had  seized  and  held  Winchester.  I  men- 
tion this  to  illustrate,  and  not  to  cHtlcise.  I  did  not  lose 
contldonce  In  McDowell,  and  I  think  less  harshly  of  Pat- 
terson than  some  others  seem  to.  In  application  of  the 
general  rule  I  am  suggesting,  every  particular  case  will 
have  its  modifying  circumstances,  among  which  the  most 
constantly  present  and  most  difficult  to  meet  will  be  the 


want  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  moyement*. 
This  had  its  part  in  the  Bull  Run  ease ;  bat  worse  in. 
that  case  was  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
months  men.    Applying  the  principle  to  your 
idea  is  that  Halleck  shall  menace  Columbus,  and  *  down' 
river'  generally,  while  you  menace  Bowling  Green  aad 
East  Tennessee.     If  the  enemy  shall  concentrate  aft 
Bowling  Green,  do  not  retire  from  his  front,  yet  do  not 
fight  him  there  either,  but  seize  Columbus  and  East 
Tennessee,  one  or  both,  left  exposed  by  the  concentnh 
tlon  at  Bowling  Green.     It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
anxiety  to  me,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  you  wiU  not 
overlook,  that  the  East  Tennessee  line  is  so  long  and 
over  so  bad  a  road.     Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lihcoul 
[Indorsement] :  January  13th,  18«a.  Having  to-day  wrtt- 
ten  General  Buell  a  letter,  it  occurs  to  me  to  send  Gsa- 
eral  Halleck  a  copy  of  it.    A.  Lincoln." 

On  February  5th,  the  day  before  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry,  General  Buell  wrote  thus  to  General 
Halleck  in  a  correspondence  with  regard  to  co- 
operation : 

*'  I  think  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  center  of  the  ene- 
my's line  — that  part  which  you  are  now  moving 
against  —  is  the  decisive  iH)int  of  his  whole  fronts  as  it 
is  also  the  most  vulnerable.  If  it  is  held,  or  even  tlie 
bridges  on  the  Cumberland  and  TennesRce  rivers  de- 
stroyed, and  your  force  maintains  itself  near  those 
points,  Bowling  Green  will  speedily  fall,  and  Columlms 
will  soon  follow.  The  work  which  you  have  undertaken 
is  therefore  of  the  very  highest  importance,  withoot 
reference  to  the  injurious  effects  of  a  failure.  There  is  not 
in  the  whole  field  of  operations  a  point  at  which  eTeij 
man  you  can  raise  can  be  employed  with  more  elfoct  or 
with  the  prospect  of  as  Important  results."    EditOBS. 
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On  the  17th  of  January  Thomas  reached  Logan's  Cross  Eoads,  ten  miles 
north  of  Zollieoffer's  intrenched  camp  (on  the  north  side  of  the  Cumberland, 
opposite  Mill  Springs)  and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  Somerset,  with  the 
9th  Ohio  and  2d  Minnesota  of  Robert  L.  McCook's  brigade,  the  10th  Indiana  of 
Manson's  brigade,  Kenny's  battery,  and  a  battalion  of  Wolford's  cavalry.  The 
4th  Kentucky,  10th  Kentucky,  the  14th  Ohio,  Wetmore's  battery,  and  the  18th 
regulars  were  still  detained  in  the  rear  by  bad  roads.  Halting  at  the  cross 
roads,  Thomas  communicated  with  Schoepf  and  ordered  him  to  send  across 
Fishing  Creek  to  his  camp  the  12th  Kentucky,  the  1st  and  2d  East  Tennessee 
regiments,  and  Standart's  battery,  to  remain  until  the  arrival  of  his  delayed 
force.  Hearing  that  a  large  wagon  train,  sent  on  a  foraging  expedition  by 
Zollicoflfer,  was  on  a  road  about  six  miles  from  the  camp  of  Steedman,  of  the 
14th  Ohio,  he  ordered  that  oflScer  to  take  his  own  regiment  and  Harlan's  10th 
Kentucky  and  attempt  its  capture.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  4th  Ken- 
tucky, the  battalion  of  Michigan  Engineers,  and  the  battery  arrived  and  went 
into  camp  near  the  10th  Indiana. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LOGAN'S  CROSS  ROADS  (MILL  SPRINGS). 

A  FEW  days  before  this  General  George  B.  Crittenden  had  arrived  at  Zolli- 
coffer's  camp  and  assumed  command.    Hearing  of  the  anival  of  Thomas 
with  part  of  his  command,  and  beUeving  that  Fishing  Creek,  which  was  a 
troublesome  stream  at  any  stage  of  water,  was  unfordable  from  recent  rains, 
he  called  a  council  of  his  brigade  and  regimental  commanders  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  making  an  attack  on  Thomas  before  he  could  be  reached  by 
Schoepf  or  his  regiments  in  the  rear.    There  was  little  delay  in  coming  to  a 
decision.    Their  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  was  not  tenable  against 
a  strong  attack,  and  the  means  of  crossing  the  river  were  so  insuflScient  that 
a  withdrawal  without  great  loss  could  not  have  been  effected,  in  the  face  of 
an  enterprising  enemy.    The  only  chance  for  a  satisfactory  issue  was  to 
attack  Thomas  before  he  could  concentrate.    Crittenden  ordered  a  move- 
ment to  begin  at  midnight  on  the  18th  in  the  following  order :  General  ZoUi- 
coffer's  brigade,  consisting  of  two  cavalry  companies,  a  Mississippi  regiment, 
three  Tennessee  regiments,  and  a  battery  in  front;  next,  the  brigade  of  General 
Carroll,  composed  of  three  Tennessee  regiments  and  a  section  of  artillery. 
An  Alabama  regiment  and  two  cavalry  regiments,  intended  as  a  reserve, 
closed  the  column.    After  a  march  of  nine  miles  .over  muddy  roads  and 
through  the  rain,  his  cavalry  about  daylight  encountered  Wolford's  pickets, 
who  after  firing  fell  back  on  the  reserve,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the 
10th  Indiana,  and  with  them  made  a  determined  stand,  in  which  they  were 
promptly  supported  by  Wolford  with  the  rest  of  his  battalion,  and  soon 
after  by  the  rest  of  the  10th  Indiana,  ordered  up  by  Manson,  who  had  been 
advised  by  courier  from  Wolford  of  the  attack.    Colonel  Manson  proceeded 
in  person  to  order  forward  the  4th  Kentucky  and  the  battery  of  his  brigade 
and  to  report  to  General  Thomas.     On  his  way  he  notified  Colonel  Van 
Cleve,  of  the  2d  Minnesota.    As  Manson  dashed  through  the  camp  of  the 
4th  Kentucky  shouting  for  Colonel  Speed  S.  Fry,  and  giving  warning  of  the 
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trees  who  fired  and  wounded  Fry's  horse.  Fry  at  once  fired  on  the  man 
who  had  accosted  him,  and  several  of  his  men,  observing  the  incident, 
fired  at  the  same  time.  The  shots  were  fatal,  and  the  horseman  fell  dead, 
pierced  by  a  pistol-shot  in  his  breast  and  hy  two  musket-balls.  It  waa 
soon  ascertained  that  it  was  Zollicoffer  himself  who  had  fallen.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  enemy  were  pressing  Fry  in  front  and  overlapping  his 
right.  On  his  right  front  only  the  fence  separated  the  combatants.  The  left 
of  his  regiment  not  being  assailed,  he  moved 
two  companies  from  that  flank  to  his  right. 
As  he  was  making  this  change  General 
Thomas  appeared  on  the  field,  and  at  once 
placed  the  10th  Indiana  in  position  to  cover 
Pry's  exposed  flank. 

The  fall  of  Zollicoffer  and  the  sharp  firing 
that  followed  caused  two  of  his  regiments  to 
retreat  in  confusion.  Crittenden  then  brought 
up  Carroll's  brigade  to  the  support  of  the  other 
two,  and  ordered  a  general  advance.  Thomas 
met  this  by  placing  a  section  of  Keimy's  bat- 
tery on  the  left  of  the  4th  Kentucky,  which 
was  overlapped  by  Carroll's  line,  ordered  the 
12th  Kentucky  to  the  left  of  Kenny's  two 
guns,  and  Carter  with  the  two  East  Tennessee 
regiments,  and  Wetmore's  batteiy  still  farther 
to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  Somerset  road. 
Standards  battery  and  Kenny's  remaining 
guns  were  held  in  the  rear  of  the  center,  and  McCook's  two  regiments  were 
ordered  up,  the  9th  Ohio  on  the  right  of  the  10th  Indiana,  and  the  2d  Minne- 
sota in  reserve  behind  the  latter  regiment  and  the  4th  Kentucky.  Diuing 
these  movements  Kenny's  section  was  so  threatened  that  it  was  withdrawn 
some  distance  to  the  rear.  There  was  little  opportunity  for  the  effective  use 
of  artillery  on  either  side,  and  that  arm  played  an  insignificant  part  in  the 
■engagement,  Thomas's  superiority  in  that  particular  availing  him  httle.  Car- 
Toll's  attack  was  pressed  with  great  courage,  and  the  ammunition  of  the  4th 
IKentucky  and  10th  Indiana  beginning  to  fail,  the  2d  Minnesota  was  ordered 
-to  relieve  them,  which  it  did  under  severe  fire.  Both  of  McCook's  re^menta 
~were  admirably  drilled  and  disciplined,  and  moved  to  the  attack  with  the 
-order  and  steadiness  of  veterans.  Thomas's  disposition  of  his  troops  had 
T>egan  to  tell.  The  advance  of  the  12tli  Kentucky  on  the  left,  the  firing  of 
~Wetmore's  battery,  and  the  movement  of  Carter's  East  Teniiesseeans  checked 
-the  enemy's  right,  and  it  soon  began  to  give  back.  The  2d  Minnesota  was 
■slowly  pushing  forward  over  tlie  ground  that  had  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
-persistent  fighting  from  the  first,  and  the  9th  Ohio,  on  the  right,  was  forcing 
hack  the  enemy  through  open  ground,  when,  slightly  changing  direction,  it 
anade  a  bayonet  charge  against  the  enemy's  left,  which  gave  way  in  confusion. 
*rheir  whole  line  then  broke  into  a  disorderly  retreat.     After  replenishing 
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cMinridge-boxes,  Thomas  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  Within  a  few  milra,  a 
small  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  were  BetkU 
tered  by  a  few  shells  from  Standart.  The  road  which  the  retreating  force 
followed  was  strewn  with  evidences  that  the  retreat  had  degenerated  into  a 
panic.  A  piece  of  artillery  was  found  abandoned  in  a  mud  hole,  hondreds 
of  muskets  were  strewn  along  the  road  and 
in  the  fields,  and,  most  convincing  proof  of 
all,  the  flying  foe  had  thrown  away  their 
haversacks  filled  with  rations  of  com  pone 
and  bacon.  Those  were  the  days  when  sto- 
ries of  "rebel  atrocities"  in  the  way  of  poison- 
ing wells  and  food  were  current,  and  the 
pursuers,  who  had  gone  into  the  fight  break- 
fastless,  were  do^lbtful  about  tasting  the  con- 
tents of  tlio  first  haversacks  they  observed. 
Their  great  number,  however,  soon  became 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the  hungry 
soldiers  seized  on  them  with  avidity.  As. 
Crittenden  in  his  report  mentioned  the  loss 
of  ull  the  cooked  rations  earned  to  the  field 
as  enhancing  the  distress  of  his  subsequent 
retreat,  the  abundance  of  the  supply  obtained 
by  the  pursuing  force  may  be  inferred.  Od 
aiTiving  near  the  enemy's  intrenehments 
the  diWsiou  was  deployed  in  hne  of  battle, 
advancing  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  Moulden's,  which  commanded  the 
enemy's  intrenehments.  From  this  point  Standart  and  Wetmore's  batteries 
kept  up  a  cannonade  till  dark,  while  Kenny's  on  the  left,  at  Eussell'a  house, 
fired  upon  their  feiTv  to  keep  them  from  crossing.  The  14th  Ohio  and  the 
10th  Kentucky  had  come  up  during  the  pursuit,  and  were  placed  in  advance 
for  the  assaidt  ordered  for  daybreak.  General  Sehoepf  arrived  about  dark 
with  the  17th,  31st,  and  38th  Oliio.     [See  also  pp.  546,  547.] 

At  daybreak  next  morning  Wetmore's  Parrott  guns,  which  had  been  moved 
to  Russell's,  began  firing  on  the  steamer  which  was  evidently  engaged  in 
crossing  troops,  iind  it  was  soon  abandoned  and  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy. 
The  assaulting  columns  move<l  forward,  the  10th  Kentucky  and  the  14th 
Ohio  in  advan<^e,  and  reaching  the  intrenehments  fcmnd  them  abandoned. 
In  the  bottom  near  the  feiTy-crossing  were  found  11  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
their  caissons,  batfa'iy- wagons,  and  forges,  liitched  up  and  ready  to  move 
but  abandoned  by  the  artillcr\Tnen,  more  than  150  wagons,  and  over  1000 
horses  and  inul(?s.  All  the  troops  had  escaped.  The  steep  road  on  the  other 
bank  was  strewn  with  almndoned  baggage  and  other  evidences  of  disorderh' 
flight.  The  bouts  used  for  crossing  having  been  destroyed  by  the  retreating 
enemy,  no  immediate  pursuit  was  possible ;  but  during  the  day  means  were 
improvised  for  getting  the  14th  Ohio  across  for  a  reconnoissance  and  to 
secure  abandoned  property. 


■  J  i^ 
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Thomas  reported  his  loss  in  action  as  39  killed  and  207  wounded,  the 
casnalties  being  confined  entirely  to  the  10th  Indiana,  4th  Kentucky,  2d 
Minnesota,  9th  Ohio,  and  "Wolford's  cavaby.  Colonels  MeCook  and  Fry 
were  among  the  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  he  reported  as  192  killed,  89 
prisoners  not  wounded,  and  68  prisoners  wounded.  Crittenden's  report 
stated  his  own  loss  at  125  killed,  309  wounded,  and  99  missing,  much  the 
heaviest  loss  being  in  the  15th  Mississippi  (Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  C.  Wal- 
thall), of  Zollicoffer*s  brigade,  which  had  led  the  attack  on  Fry  and  fought 
through  the  whole  engagement. 

Besides  the  property  mentioned  above,  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  com- 
tnissary  stores,  iutrenching  tools,  camp  and  garrison  equipage  and  muskets, 
and  five  stands  of  colors  were  found  in  the  camp.  The  demoralization  was 
acknowledged  by  Crittenden  in  his  report,  in  which  he  says :  "  From  Mill 
Springs  and  ou  the  first  stops  of  my  march  officei-s  and  men,  frightened  by 
false  rumors  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  shamefully  deserted,  and,  steal- 
ing horses  and  mules  to  ride,  fled  to  Knoxvillo,  Nashville,  and  other  places 
in  Tennessee."  Of  one  cavalry  batt^on,  he  reported  that  all  had  deserted 
sxcept  twenty-five.  On  his  retreat  his  sick-list  increased  greatly  from  lack  of 
food  and  fatigue,  and  the  eflEeetive  force  of  his  ai-my  was  practically  destroyed. 

Aftor  entrance  into  his  intrenchments  had  demonstrated  the  panic  that  ex- 
sted  in  the  enemy's 


Fry 
o  Thomas:  "Gen- 
sral,  why  didn't 
rou  send  in  a  de- 
nand  for  surren- 
ier  last  night?" 
Looking  at  him  a 
noment  as  if  re- 
secting, Thomas 
replied :  '*  Hang  it, 
BVy,  I  never  once 
thought  of  it"  At 
this  time  origina- 
ted a  saying  often 
heard  in  the  West- 
em  army  after- 
ward.  A  sprightly 

young  prisoner  slightly  wounded  was  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  camp.  To 
some  soldiers  chafSng  him  about  his  army  being  in  such  a  huny  as  even  to 
throw  away  their  haversacks,  he  replied :  "  Well,  we  were  doing  pretty 
good  fighting  till  old  man  Thomas  rose  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  we  heai-d 
him  holler  out :  '  Attention,  Creation  \  By  kingdoms  right  wheel ! '  and  then 
we  knew  you  had  us,  and  it  was  no  time  to  carry  weight." 

Thomas's  victory  was  complete,  and  the  road  was  opened  for  the  advance  into 
East  Tennessee  which  he  had  so  long  endeavored  to  make  and  which  was 
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contemplated  by  his  instnictions,  but  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  badneM 
of  the  roads,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  made  progress  ou  that 
line  impracticable,  and  shortly  afterward  Carter  was  ordered  with  his  brigade 
against  Cumberland  Oap  and  Thomas  to  rejoin  Buell's  main  column,  and  the 
East  Tennessee  expedition,  whi<'h  Nelson  had  devised  and  McClellan  had 
strongly  urged  and  Thomas  had  labored  so  to  put  in  motion,  was  definitively 
abandoned. 

"While  Thomas  was  marching  against  Zollieoffer,  Colonel  Garfield  was 
driving  Humphrey  Mai-shall  from  the  mountainous  region  along  the  Virginia 
border.  With  Marshall's  retreat  the  last  Confederate  force  was  driven  from. 
the  State,  and  Gai-field  with  his  brigade  joined  the  army  in  Tennessee. 

THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  LOGAN'S  CROSS  ROADS,  KNOWN  AS  MILL  SPRINGS 
AND  ALSO  AS  FISHING  CREEK,  KY. 


Ttii:  Umov  Akkv.  Brlfc.-Oeii,  Oeorgp  II.  Tbotanfl. 
StroHd  Brigiitle,  CoL.  MBbluD  D.  Mauiuiu:  10th  lud., 
U.-Tol  WlllLiina  KIw;  «h  Ky..Col.  B|i*«l  S.  Pry  (w); 
lotb  Kf..  Ciil.  JoUu  M.  Harlan ;  Iltb  OLIo,  Ciil.  Jniues  B. 
etwiliiiuii.  |Tlio  two  Intter  reKliiicnls  witu  fn^Bged 
only  111  the  puniiilt  ot  tbe  t^aeiiiy.l  BriKBdu  low:  k,  IB; 
w.  lar  =  IM.  Third  Brtgadt.  Col.  Kobtrt  I.  MrCook  ( w| : 
9d  Mhiu..  Ciil.  norallo  P.  Vnn  (ti^ve:  fltb  Oblo,  Hnjor 
Gmtnve  KumuiTllDK.  Brlgadn  lowi;  k.  IR:  v,  ei  ^  '9% 
Ttr^h  Brigade,  AptlDK  BrlK--Oo>i.  HomuiJ  1'.  Cnrtir: 
I3tb  Ky..  Col.  William  A,  HuskliiR ;  let  Ti-nncsnee,  Col. 

The  total  low  o(  tbo  Union  fontea  wun  40  killed.  307  wonndnl.  und  IS  cnptured  or  inlsalng. 

In  the  Onirlnl  Bivonis,  vol.  VII.,  ji.  M.  Col.  MaQwin  reportB  tbnt  ■ 
eiconl  nt  any  tliuc  over  3500."  (Jen,  Tliotnnn's  entire  command  oi 
mimben'd  atH>nl  tour  thouiMind  odcctlvoK. 


Bobert  K.  Byid;  3d  TetiueBace.  Col.  J.  F.  T.  Corti 
]Kt  Ky.  rnvalry,  CuL  Frank  Wolfcird.  Brlgndo  Im 
h,  9;  w,lB;in,  IS-ai.  ArtiUeryi  Batb^ry  B,  mt  Ot 
Cupt.  WllUani  £.  Btnudart ;  Battcrj-  C,  l«t  Dhln.  Cm 
DennlB  Kunuy,  Jr.:  etii  Ohln  Battery,  Capt.  Hpnr> 
WetiDoro.  Camp  Ouai-d;  D,  F.  und  K.  Mlrhlgnn 
gltu'eix  and  MeohanlrH,  Ll<-nl.-Cal.  K.  A.  Uiiutan^ 
SUth  Ohio.  Capt.  CbarleH  OruMiwood. 

Biig.-T'pn.  A.  Schoept  joined  Thoniae  ou  Ibe  evpKr 
nt  tbo  battle,  utlcr  thr  Dgbtlng  had  ccawd.  wlU^ 
iTtti,  aiHt,  and  38tb  Ohio, 


Tub  CnttpEDBBATK  Abut,  MhJoi-Gph.  o™rKi>  B. 
Crllti-ndrii.  FIrit  nrigairr.  Brlg.-ni'ri,  F  K.  ZnlllroffiT  (HI, 
fM.  D.  II.  Ciiiniulnffs:  IMh  Minn..  IJcut.-Col,  E.  C.  Wnl- 
thiill;  loth  Tpnn,.  Col.  D.  H.  CiiminliKrii,  IJent.-roI. 
Fniur-lH  M.  Wnlker;  20th  Tonn..  Col,  Jofl  A.  BhIIIp  i  SMb 
Tomi..  CoL  P.  P.  Ptanton  (w) ;  Teim.  BattiTV,  Cnpl,  A.  M, 
RntlHlKP;  Ind'p't  Co.  Ti-nn,  Cav..  Cnpt,  W.  S.  Blrdani-: 
Ind'pt  Co.  Tcnn.  Cav,,  -        -■   -   ~     ■ 


;  w.  M5 ;  m,  M  =■  4M.     S«onrf  Briantft.  BtIc- 

Icn,  Wni.  H-Oirroll:  iBth  Ala..  Col.  Win.  B.  Woodi  I«» 

Tcnn,.  IJont.-Col.  T.  C.  B,  Miller;  Mth  Tenn..  Col,  J-P. 

■Tuv :  mth  Tpnn..  Col.  Rami.  Powell  («».  Ma)or  nann 

• :  Tenn.  Batterr  (i  (ran n) .Capt.  HueU  I'W.  HpCImwi 

Battalion  Tenn.  Cav..  Uent.-Col.  B.  M,    BtMBW, 

Biignde  lo"»;  k,  M;  w.  «".  m.  »  = 


loa,     Htferrf:  Vh 

:■-  Pandem.    Brigade      Bnttalinn  Tenn.  Cov..  IJeut.-Col.  George  K.  MoCkltan. 
116  killed.  3(B  wnuDdei).  and  m  *aptnred  or  mlulng.— aggregate.  533. 
Gen.  Crittenden  mj»s  "In  the  tben  condition  of  my  command  I  oould  array  lor  tiattle  alHHit  WDO  ettecUve  nun.* 


The  totnl  Coiiledem 


RSHALL  AND  GARFIELD  IN  EASTERN  KENTUCKY. 

EV.  EDWARD  O.  QUERRANT,  ASSIBTAN'T  ADJUTAITT-OEIIERAL  TO  OENERAL  MARSHALL. 

)N  the  10th  of  September,  1861,  GJeneral  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  one  of  the  five  officers  who  then  held  the  rank 
of  "  General "  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Department  No.  2,  embracing  the 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Ai-kansas,  and  that  part  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  west  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jack- 
son and  Great  Northern  and  Central  RaOroad;  also, 
the  military  operations  in  Kentucky,  Missomi,  Kansas, 
and  the  Indian  country  immediately  west  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  Tennessee  had  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Confederacy  on  the  7th  of  May,  1861,  and 
although  the  efforts  of  the  Confederates  to  take  Ken- 
tucky out  of  the  Union  had  been  defeated,  the  State 
*"■  "°" "  — "™^  contained  a  large  element  friendly  to  secession,  from 
'as  recruited  at  an  early  day  a  number  of  re^ments.  In  order  to 
(curer  opportunities  for  such  enlistments,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
.  to  occupy  eastern  Kentucky.  This  was  desirable,  also,  in  order  to 
lital  interests  of  the  Confederacy  in  south-western  Virginia,  where 
oated  the  great  salt-works  and  lead-mines  of  the  South,  and  where 
ihief  line  of  railway,  connecting  Virginia  with  the  Gulf  States, 
these  objects  in  view,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  Brigadier-Gen- 
nphrey  Marshall  was  sent  by  the  Confederate  (Jovemment  to  take 
d  of  certain  troops  at  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  then  under  command  of 
(afterward  General)  John  8.  Williams.  These  consisted  of  a  regi- 
d  a  battalion  in  a  camp  on  the  Big  Sandy,  which  had  been  organ- 
he  fall  of  18G1,  by  Colonel  Williams.  The  regiment  was  the  5th  Ken- 
le  famous  "  Ragamuffin  Regiment,"  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
D  men,  and  one  of  the  finest  corps  of  soldiers  ever  enlisted  in  the 
Fhey  wore  hardy,  raw-boned,  brave  mountaineers,  trained  to  hard- 
id  armed  with  long  rifles.  Colonel  Williams  had  also  organized  a 
I  of  mounted  riflemen  from  the  famous  "  Blue  Grass  "  country  in 
Kentucky,  composed  of  young  men  of  education  and  fortune, — the 
men  who  afterward  made  John  Morgan  famous  as  a  i-aider.  This 
IS  further  increased  by  the  54th  Virginia,  under  Colonel  John  H. 
le  29th  Virginia,  under  Colonel  A.  C.  Moore,  and  a  batteiy  of  fleld 
,  under  Captain  W.  C.  Jeffress.  In  General  Marshall's  official  reports, 
i  that  during  the  campaign  of  1861-62  his  force  never  exceeded  1800 
men  of  all  arms.  J  The  force  assigned  to  him  was  veiy  small, 
ing  the  interests  involved  and  the  objects  to  be  attained.    The 

the  30tb  of  December,  lACl,  General  Marshall  had  reported  his  force  as  "equal  to  30DO," 
'Iwttery  of  four  pieces,  equal  t<D  UOO  meD." — Bditobs. 
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occupation  of  eastern  Kentucky  would  have 
required  an  army  of  several  tJiousaud  men. 
In  response  to  his  request  for  reenforcementB, 
President  Davis  wrote  to  General  Marshall  that 
they  "  were  sorely  pressed  on  every  side,"  and 
were  unable  to  send  him  any  troops. 

It  was  a  very  severe  winter,  and  Marshall's 
men  were  poorly  clad,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  nearly  naked.  One  regiment  had  350  bare- 
footed men  and  not  over  100  blankets  for  700 
meu.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  observ- 
ing their  condition,  sent  them  one  thousand  suits 
of  clothes,  including  hats  and  shoes.  These  sup- 
plies reached  the  army  at  Whitesburg,  Ky.  An. 
incident  connected  with  the  distribution  of  theoL 
wUl  serve  to  illustrate  the  poverty  of  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  and  the  ready  genius  oC 
(xencral  Marshall.  "When  the  quartermaster  dis- 
tributed the  clotliing  among  the  soldiers,  it  wa» 
noticed  that  they  examined  with  suspicion  tho 
])ecuUar  color  and  texture  of  the  cloth.  General 
Marshall  discovering  that  it  was  cotton^  and 
fearing  tbe  resiUt  of  such  a  discovery  by  his 
men,  rose  to  the  occasion  with  a  stirring  speech, 
in  which  he  eulogized  the  courage,  endurance, 
and  patriotism  of  his  men,  and  commended  the 
Government  for  its  thoughtful  care  of  them,  and 
relieved  their  feai-s  as  to  the  quaUty  of  the  goods 
by  assuring  them  that  they  were  "  woven  out  of  the  hest  quality  of  Southern 
wool,  ivith  trhich,  doubtless,  many  of  the  Kentuckians  were  not  acquainted? 
The  men  took  the  general's  word  for  it  (with  a  grain  of  salt)  and  walked 
off  to  their  quarters  with  their  oottonade  suits.  The  general  often  remarked 
afterward  that  the  deception  nearly  choked  him,  adding,  "but  something  had 
to  be  done." 

The  aimy  was  not  only  badly  clothed,  liut  in  general  badly  armed.  Many 
of  the  men  bad  only  shot-guns  and  squin-el  rifles.  Requisitions  on  the  War 
Department  were  not  filled  for  want  of  supplies;  and  General  Lee  wi-ote 
that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  arms  he  was  having  pikes  made,  which  he 
offered  to  furnish  General  Marshall  for  his  unarmed  troops. 

The  field  of  operations  lay  iu  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  along  the  sources 
of  the  Big  Sandy  River, — a  poor,  wild,  thinly  settled  country.  The  roads  ran 
along  the  water-cour.ses  between  the  mountains,  and  were  often  rendered 
impassable  by  the  high  waters,  and  during  this  winter  were  ruined  by  the 
passage  of  cavalry,  wagons,  and  artillery.  Captain  Jeffress  was  three  da^ 
moving  his  batteiy  from  Gladesville  to  Pound  Gap,  only  sixteen  miles.  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  repoit  states  that  his  wagons  were  sometimes  unable  to  make 
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over  four  miles  a  day.  An  unusual  amount  of  rain  fell,  drenching  the  unpro- 
tected soldiers,  most  of  t^em  raw  recruits,  and  keying  the  roads  deep  and 
the  waters  high.  This  first  winter  was  the  worst  of  the  war,  and  the  scanty 
rations  and  great  hardships  made  hundreds  of  the  men  sick.  Besides,  the 
measles  and  mnmps  broke  out  in  the  camps,  and  many  died  from  these 
diseases  and  from  exposure.  The  command  at  Prestonburg  was  over  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  base  of  supplies  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  with  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  between.  The  farms  were  generally  small  and  poor,  lying 
along  the  mountain-sides  or  in  narrow 
valleys.  During  January,  1862,  corn  was 
worth  ten  dollars  per  barrel,  and  had  to 
be  hauled  thirty  miles  over  desperate 
roads.  For  weeks  they  subsisted  upon 
mountain  beef  and  parched  com.  These 
privations  General  Marshall  shared,  giv- 
ing up  his  tent  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  sleeping  beneath  a  wagon. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1861,  Gen- 
eral   Don  Carlos  Buell,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
including    Kentucky,  assigned  Colonel 
(afterward  General  and  President)  James 
A.  GJarfield,  of  Ohio,  to  command  his 
Eighteenth     Brigade,    and     sent     him 
against  General  Marshall.    Colonel  Gar- 
field concentrated  his  forces  at  Louisa, 
at  the  forks  of  the  Sandy,  from  which  place  he  began  his  advance  movement 
on  the  23d  of  December.    His  army  consisted  of  his  own  regiment,  the  42d 
Ohio,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  A.  Sheldon,  the  Ist  Squadron  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, Major  William  McLaughlin, -the  14th  Kentucky,  Colonel  L.  T.  Moore, 
"the  22d  Kentucky,  Colonel  D.  W.  Lindsey,  2d  Virginia  Cavalry  (6  companies), 
Xiieutenant-Colonel  W.  M.  Bolles,  the  40tb  Ohio,  Colonel  Jonathan  Cranor, 
^nd  300  of  the   1st  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Lieutenant^Colonel  J.  W.  Letcher, 
aiumbering  in  all  some  three  thousand  men.     Garfield  having  found  the  road 
~np  the  river  impassable  for  wagons,  many  were  taken  to  pieces  and  eon- 
"veyed  on  boats ;  others,  that  were  empty,  were  pulled  by  the  men.     His  sup- 
plies were  brought  up  on  steam-boats  and  push-boats. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1862,  Garfield  arrived  within  seven  miles  of  Paints- 
"^ville,  where  Marshall  had  established  his  camp  and  headquarters.  It  had 
~l»een  Marshall's  intention  to  offer  battle  at  Hagar's  farm,  near  PaintsviUe, 
~l>ut  he  had  intercepted  a  letter  from  Garfield  to  Cranor,  who,  with  his  regi- 
"^xnent  and  some  400  cavalry,  was  advancing  upon  Marshall's  left  and  rear 
:*rom  the  direction  of  Salyersville.  He  then  decided  to  fall  back  to  the  forks 
■of  Middle  Creek,  where  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Federal  forces.  Gar- 
^field  and  Cranor  matle  a  junction  near  PaintsviUe,  and  all  moved  up  to 
Marshall's  front  on  the  10th  of  January. 
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General  Marshall  had  selected  a  strong  positioo  along  a  high  ridge  sonth 
of  Middle  Creek,  and  covering  the  road  to  Virginia  by  way  of  Beaver  Creek. 
Jeffress's  battery  was  placed  iu  a  gorge  of  the  left  fork  of  Middle  Creek;  the 
5th  Kentucky  and  29th  Virginia  regiments  and  part  of  the  Kentucky  Bat- 
talion of  Mounted  Kiflemen  occui)ied  the  spurs  and  heights  to  the  right  of 
the  artillery;  the  54th  Virginia  occupied  a  height  covering  the  battery,  with  two 
cavalry  companies  in  reserve ;  two  other  cavalry  companies  (dismounted  and 
armed  with  Belgian  riHes)  were  placed  across  Middle  Creek,  on  a  height  com- 
manding the  valley.  Skinuishiug  between  the  two  commands  began  about 
10  A,M.,  but  the  action  began  in  earnest 
about  noon  by  a  charge  of  Feileral  cav- 
alry, supported  by  infantry.  This  at- 
tack was  repulsed,  the  artilleiy  putting 
the  cavalry  to  flight,  and  it  appeared 
no    more    during    the    engagement. 

The  men  probably  dismounted  and  .^^ 

fought  on  foot,  as  the  ground  was  not  ..-■ ;!  iC  '^^^ 

suitable  for  cavalry  operations.  Col- 
onel Garfield  then  endeavored  to  take 
the  ridge  occupied  by  the  5th  Ken- 
tucky and  29th  Virginia,  on  the  right 
wing  of  General  Marshall's  position. 
He  moved  his  infantry  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  above  Spurlock's 
Branch,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  Confederate  forces, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Williams,  but 
was  repulsed.  The  attack  was  renewed 
three  times,  with  the  same  i-esult.  The  ascent  was  steep,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  trees  and  rocks  affording  good  protection  to  the 
Confederate  forces.  The  engagement  lasted  until  dark,  both  sides  claimii^ 
the  victory,  and  both  withdrawing  from  the  field  of  battle. 

General  Marshall  estimated  Colonel  Garfield's  forces  at  5000,  %  and  statw 
his  own  at  not  over  1500.  In  his  official  report  to  the  War  Department  he 
gives  his  losses  at  11  killed  and  15  wounded. 

General  Mareliall  withdrew  his  forces  next  day,  taking  three  days  to  reach 
Martin's  Mill  on  Beaver  Creek, — sixteen  miles  fi-om  the  battle-field.  ThiawBi 
the  nearest  point  at  which  he  could  get  proWsions  for  his  men,  some  of  whor 
had  fasted  for  thirty  hours  befoi-e  the  action. 

Colonel  Garfield  witlRh-ew  his  fon-es,  February  22d,  to  the  Big  Sandy  Rive 
where  he  remained  until  March.     This  was  the  only  engagement  between  tf 

J  Garfield's  strength  on  tlie  field  did  not  exceed  a  retival.     My  men  drove  him  down  the  slopM 

1700  men.    Hi- says  in  his  report ;  "Not  more  than  the  bills,  and  at  5  o'cloek  he  bad  been  driven  £ 

(too  ot  my  fonre  were  autnally  engaged."    Mar-  every  point It  was   growing  dark,  w 

Bbairsestimateof  liis  own  (IfiOO)  isprohablyeor-  deemed,  it  unsafe  to  pursue  bim."    Garfield  i 

rect.  The  Union  loss  was  Skilled  and  '2.~>  woimded.  drewtoPaintsviileon  tbel^thand  13tb,topni 

Garfield's  retwrtH  exhibit  no  doubt  of  his  suncesR  supplies,  having  on   the  11th  occupied    Pre 

in  the  engagement.  He  says:  "At  4.30  he  ordered  burg,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoniid.' — Em* 
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two  forces.  The  next  month  General  Marshall  sent  the  bulk  of  his  command 
south  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  because  all 
supplies  were  exhausted  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  General  Marshall's 
forces  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  return  to  Virginia  in  order  to 
secure  supplies,  even  if  they  had  not  been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  The 
occupation  of  the  Sandy  Valley  by  a  largely  superior  force  so  crippled 
his  resources  that  he  could  hardly  have  subsisted  his  troops  among  the 
impoverished  mountains.  Indeed,  Colonel  Garfield  could  not  have  main- 
tained his  position  a  week,  without  the  aid  of  the  river,  by  which  sup- 
plies were  brought  on  steamboats.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1862,  Garfield 
with  750  men  made  an  attack  on  a  battaUon  of  Virginia  militia,  occupying 
Pound  Gap,  and  drove  them  away  and  burned  the  log-huts  built  for  win- 
ter quarters.  Soon  after  this  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Buell, 
who  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  General  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  This 
he  did  on  the  7th  of  April,  1862,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second  day's 
contest. 

General  Marshall  was  bom  January  13th,  1812,  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and 
came  of  a  most  distinguished  family,  which  included  Chief-Justice  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia,  the  historian  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
orator  and  lawyer  Thomas  F.  Marshall.  He  was  four  times  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Louisville  District,  and  was  Minister  to  China  under  President  Fill- 
more. In  his  profession  of  law  Humphrey  Marshall  had  probably  no  superior 
and  few  equals  among  the  jurists  of  Kentucky.  As  an  orator  he  fidly  inherited 
the  talent  of  a  family  which  was  famous  in  the  forum.  As  a  soldier  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  General  Lee,  who  wrote  him  frequently  in  reference  to  mili- 
tary operations,  and  earnestly  opposed  his  retirement  from  the  army.    He 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  both  he  and  General  Williams  had  won 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war — Marshall  at  Buena  Vista  and  Williams  at 
Cerro  Gordo. 

General  Marshall  personally  was  not  adapted  to  mountain  warfare,  owing  to 
his  great  size ;  nor  was  he  qualified  to  command  volunteers,  being  the  most 
democratic  of  men.  Moreover,  his  heart  was  tender  as  a  woman's.  For  these 
reasons  he  could  not  enforce  the  rigorous  discipline  of  an  aimy.  So  well 
known  was  his  leniency,  that  an  officer  of  his  staff  made  a  standing  offer  to 
eat  the  first  man  the  general  should  shoot  for  any  crime.  Speaking  to  Col- 
onel Leigh  about  military  dignity  and  discipline,  Marshall  said  he  "  regarded 
these  things  as  the  decrepitudes  of  the  military  art."  General  Williams,  who 
Was  his  ablest  lieutenant,  was  a  man  of  very  different  mold,  proud,  imperi- 
ous, a  bom  soldier,  who  believed  in  discipline  to  its  last  extremity. 

With  his  little  command  Marshall  afterward  successfully  defended  the  ^ital 
interests  of  the  Confederacy  in  south-west  Virginia,  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  service.  In  the  summer  of  1863  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mississippi 
Department,  but  resigned  his  commission  because  he  believed  that  he  had 
Wn  badly  treated  by  President  Davis  in  not  having  received  the  govern- 
mental support  which  he  thought  he  deserved  and  which  the  necessities  of 
kis  command  required. 
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THE  \Tllage  of  Dover  was — and 
for  that  matter  yet  is  —  what  our 
Euglish  cousins  would  call  the  "  shire- 
town  "  of  the  county  of  Stewart,  Tennessee.    In  1860  it 
was  a  village  unknown  to  fame,  meager  in  population, 
architecturally  poor.     There  was  a  eourt-huuse  m  the 
place,  and  a  tavern,  rem  em  be  red  now  as  doul  1    st  1 1  il, 
unpainted,  and  with  windows  of   eight-by  ten   glass, 

which,  if  the  panes  may  be  likened  to  eyes,  were  both  squint  and  eataractom. 
Looking  through  them  gave  the  street  outside  the  appearance  of  a  sedgy 
slough  of  yellow  backwater.  The  entertainment  furnished  man  and  beast 
was  good  of  the  kind ;  though  at  the  time  mentioned  a  sleepy  traveler,  eepe- 
ciaUy  if  he  were  of  the  North,  might  have  been  somewhat  vexed  by  the 
explosions  which  spiced  the  good  things  of  a  debating  society  that  nightly 
took  possession  of  the  bar-room,  to  discuss  the  relative  fighting  qualitieB  (rf 
the  opposing  sections. 

If  there  was  a  little  of  the  romantic  in  Dover  itself,  there  was  still  less  of 
poetic  quality  in  the  country  round  about  it.  The  only  beautiful  feature  waa 
the  Cumberland  River,  which,  in  placid  current  from  the  south,  poured  its 
waters,  ordinarily  white  and  pure  as  those  of  the  springs  that  fed  it,  past  thfl 
vUlage  on  the  east.  Noi-thward  there  waa  a  hill,  then  a  small  stream,  then  » 
bolder  hiU  round  the  foot  of  which  the  river  swept  to  the  west,  as  if  court- 
eously bent  on  helping  Hickman's  Creek  out  of  its  boggy  bottom  and  chee^ 
loss  ravine.  North  of  the  creek  all  was  woods.  Taking  in  the  ravine  of  tie 
creek,  a  system  of  hollows,  almost  wide  and  deep  enough  to  be  called  valleySi 
inclosed  the  town  and  two  hills,  their  bluffest  ascents  being  on  the  townward 
side.  Westward  of  the  hollows  there  were  woods  apparently  interminabla 
From  Fort  Henrj',  twelve  miles  north-west,  a  road  entered  the  village,  stop- 
ping first  to  unite  itself  with  another  wagon-way,  now  famous  as  the  Wynn* 
Feny  road,  coming  more  directly  from  the  west.    Still  another  road,  leading 
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BE  to  Charlotte  and  Nashville,  had  been  cut  across  the  low  ground  near  the 
ver  on  the  south.  These  three  highways  were  the  chief  reliances  of  the 
eople  of  Dover  for  communication  with  the  country,  and  as  they  were  more 
lan  supplemented  by  the  river  and  its  boatage,  the  three  were  left  the  year 
)und  to  the  guardianship  of  the  winds  and  rains. 

However,  when  at  length  the  Confederate  authorities  decided  to  erect  a  mD- 
ary  post  at  Dover,  the  town  entered  but  little  into  consideration.  The  real 
idncement  was  the  second  hill  on  the  north  —  more  properly  a  ridge.  As  it 
)se  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  inlet,  the  reconnoitering  engi- 
eer,  seeking  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  a  fortification,  adopted  it 
',  sight.  And  for  that  purpose  the  bold  bluff  was  in  fact  a  happy  gift  of  nature, 
id  we  shall  see  presently  how  it  was  taken  in  hand  and  made  terrible. 
It  is  of  little  moment  now  who  first  enunciated  the  idea  of  attacking  the 
)bellion  byway  of  the  Tennessee  River;  most  likely  the  conception  was 
multaneous  with  many  minds.  The  trend  of  the  river ;  its  navigability  for 
jrge  steamers ;  its  offer  of  a  highway  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  hosts  in 
ientucky  and  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  its  silent  suggestion  of  a  secure  pas- 
ige  into  the  heart  of  the  belligerent  land,  from  which  the  direction  of  move- 
lent  could  be  changed  toward  the  Mississippi,  or,  left,  toward  Richmond ; 
s  many  advantages  as  a  line  of  supply  and  of  general  communication,  must 
ave  been  discerned  by  every  military  student  who,  in  the  sununer  of  1861, 
»ve  himself  to  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  map.  It  is  thought 
3tter  and  more  consistent  with  fact  to  conclude  that  its  advantages  as  a 
3*ategic  line,  so  actually  obtrusive  of  themselves,  were  observed  about  the 
ane  time  by  thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  of  the  contest.  With  every 
poblem  of  attack  there  goes  a  counter  problem  of  defense. 
A  pecuharity  of  the  most  democratic  people  in  the  world  is  their  hunger  for 
3roes.  The  void  in  that  respect  had  never  been  so  gaping  as  in  1861.  Gen- 
■al  Scott  was  then  old  and  passing  away,  and  the  North  caught  eagerly  at 
le  promise  held  out  by  George  B.  McClellan ;  while  the  South,  with  as  much 
recipitation,  pinned  its  faith  and  hopes  on  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  There 
little  doubt  that  up  to  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  the  latter  was  con- 
dered  the  foremost  soldier  of  all  who  chose  rebellion  for  their  part.  When 
le  shadow  of  that  first  great  failure  fell  upon  the  veteran.  President  Davis 
Ade  haste  to  reassure  him  of  his  sympathy  and  unbroken  confidence.  In 
le  oflScial  correspondence  which  has  survived  the  Confederacy  there  is 
>thing  so  pathetic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  indicative  of  the  manly  great- 
3ss  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  as  his  letter  in  reply  to  that  of  his  chief.  J 


)  In  this  letter  dated  Decatur,  Ala.,  March  1  Sth, 
$62,  General  Johnston  says  in  part : 

'  The  blow  [Fort  Donelson]  was  most  dleaHtrous  and 
nost  wlthoat  remedy.  I  therefore  in  my  first  report 
□aatned  silent.  This  silence  you  were  kind  enough  to 
tribnte  to  my  generosity.  I  will  not  lay  claim  to  the 
ntfye  to  excuse  my  course.  I  obHer\'ed  silence,  as  it 
emed  to  me  the  best  way  to  serve  the  cause  and  the 
nntry.  The  facts  were  not  fully  known,  discontent 
vvalled,  and  criticism  or  condemnation  were  more 
cely  to  augment  than  to  cure  the  evil.  I  refrained, 
en  knowing  that  heavy  censures  would  fall  upon  me, 


but  convinced  that  it  was  better  to  endure  them  for  the 
present,  and  defer  to  a  more  propitious  time  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  conduct  of  the  generals ;  for  in  the  mean 
time  their  services  were  required  and  their  Inflaenoe 
useful.  For  these  reasons  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow 
were  assigned  to  duty,  for  I  still  felt  confidence  in  their 
gallantry,  their  energy,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Con- 
federacy. .  .  .  The  test  of  merit,  in  my  profession,  with 
the  people,  is  success.  It  is  a  hard  rule,  but  I  think  it 
right.  If  I  Join  this  corps  to  the  forces  of  Beauregard 
(I  confess  a  hazardous  experiment),  those  who  are  now 
declaiming  against  me  will  be  without  an  argument." 

Editors. 
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When  General  Johnston  assumed  command  of  the  Western  Department, 
the  war  had  eeased  to  l>e  a  new  idea.     Battles  had  been  fought.     Prepara- 
tions for  battles  to  coine  were  far  advanced.     Already  it  had  been  accepted 
that  the  North  was  to  attack  and  the  South  to  defend.    The  Mississippi  Eiver 
was  a  central  object;  if  opened  from  Cairo  to  Fort  Jiicksou  (New  Orleans), 
the  Confe<leracy  would  be  broken  into  halves,  and  good  strategy  required 
it  to  J>e  broken.     The  question  was  whether  the  effort  would  be  made  directly 
or  by  turning  its  defended  positions.     Of  the  national  gun-boats  afloat  above 
Cairo,  some  were  fonnidably  iron-clad.     Alt^ogether  the  flotilla  was  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  theory  that  a  direct  descent  would  bo  attempted ;  and 
to  meet  the  movement  the  Confederates  threw  up  powerful  batteries,  notably 
at  Columbus,  Island  Number  Ten,  Memphis,  and  Vieksburg.     So  fully  were 
they  possessed  of  that  theory  that  they  measurably  neglected  the  possibili- 
ties of  invasion  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers.    Kot  until 
General  Johnston  estal)lished  his  headquai-ters  at  Nashville  was  serious 
attention  given  to  the  defense  of  those  streams.   A  report  to  his  chief  of  engi- 
neers of  November  2lst,  1861,  establishes  that  at  that  date  a  second  battery 
on  the  Cumberland  at  Dover  had  been  completed;  that  a  work  on  the  ridg^» 
had  been  laid  out,  and  two  guns  mounted;  and  that  the  encampment  was  thei^ 
surrounde<l  by  an  abatis  of  felled  timber.    Later,  Brigatiier-General  Lloyi^ 
TUghman  was  sent  to  Fort  Donelson  as  commandant,  and  on  January  25thi::: 
he  reports  the  battehes  2>repared,  the  entire  field-works  built  with  a  trace  oir- 
2900  feet,  an<l  rifle-pits  to  guard  the  approaches  were  begun.     The  same  offi_J 
cer  speaks  further  of  reenfoicements  housed  in  four  hundred  log-cabins,  anc^ 
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Ids  that  while  this  was  being  done  at  Fort  Donelson,  Forts  Henry  and 
eiman,  over  on  the  Tennessee,  were  being  thoroughly  strengthened.  Janu- 
y  30th,  Fort  Donelson  was  formally  inspected  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gil- 
er,  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  Department,  and  the  final  touches  were 
dered  to  be  given  it. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  General  Johnston  was  satisfied  with  the  defenses 
lis  provided  for  the  Cumberland  River.  From  observing  General  BueU  at 
[raisviUe,  and  the  stir  and  movement  of  multiplying  columns  under  General 
.  S.  Grant  in  the  region  of  Cairo,  he  suddenly  awoke  determined  to  fight 
r  Nashville  at  Donelson.  To  this  conclusion  he  came  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ng  of  February;  and  thereupon  the  brightest  of  the  Southern  leaders 
•oceeded  to  make  a  capital  mistake.  The  Confederate  estimate  of  the  Union 
rce  at  that  time  in  Kentucky  alone  was  119  regiments.  The  force  at  Cairo, 
;.  Louis,  and  the  towns  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River  was  judged 

be  about  as  great.  It  was  also  known  that  we  had  unlimited  means  of 
ansportation  for  troops,  making  concentration  a  work  of  but  few  hom's. 
sill  General  Johnston  persisted  in  fighting  for  Nashville,  and  for  that 
irpose  divided  his  thirty  thousand  men.  Fourteen  thousand  he  kept  in 
)servation  of  BueU  at  Louisville.  Sixteen  thousand  he  gave  to  defend  Fort 
onelson.  The  latter  detachment  he  himself  called  "the  best  part  of  his 
my."  It  is  diflBcult  to  think  of  a  great  master  of  strategy  making  an  eiTor 
►  perilous. 

Having  taken  the  resolution  to  defend  Nashville  at  Donelson,  he  intrusted 
le  operation  to  three  chiefs  of  brigade  —  John  B.  Floyd,  Gideon  J.  Pillow, 
id  Simon  B.  Buckner.  Of  these,  the  first  was  ranking  ofl&cer,  and  he 
as  at  the  time  under  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  at  Washington  for  mal- 
jrsation  as  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Buchanan,  and  for  complicity 

an  embezzlement  of  pubUc  funds.  As  will  be  seen,  there  came  a  crisis 
hen  the  recollection  of  the  circumstance  exerted  an  unhappy  influence  over 
s  judgment.  The  second  officer  had  a  genuine  military  record ;  but  it  is 
id  of  him  that  he  was  of  a  jealous  nature,  insubordinate,  and  quarrelsome. 
is  bold  attempt  to  supersede  General  Scott  in  Mexico  was  gi-een  in  the 
emories  of  living  men.  To  give  pertinency  to  the  remark,  there  is  reason 
'  believe  that  a  personal  misunderstanding  between  him  and  General  Buck- 
3r,  older  than  the  rebellion,  was  yet  unsettled  when  the  two  met  at  Donelson. 
U  in  all,  therefore,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  junior  of  the  three  com- 
anders  was  the  fittest  for  the  enterprise  intinisted  to  them.  He  was  their 
[ual  in  courage;  while  in  devotion  to  the  cause  and  to  his  profession  of 
ms,  in  tactical  knowledge,  in  military  bearing,  in  the  faculty  of  getting  the 
est  service  out  of  his  inferiors,  and  inspiring  them  with  confidence  in  his 
)ility, — as  a  soldier  in  aU  the  higher  meanings  of  the  word, — he  was  greatly 
leir  superior. 

The  6th  of  February,  1862,  dawned  darkly  after  a  thunder-storm.  Pacing 
le  parapets  of  the  work  on  the  hill  above  the  inlet  formed  by  the  junction 
:  Hickman's  Creek  and  the  Cumberland  River,  a  sentinel,  in  the  serviceable 
ittemut  jeans  uniform  of  the  Confederate  army  of  the  West,  might  that 
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he  was  solaced  to  see  that  they  followed  the  coping  of  the  ascents,  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  height,  up  which  a  foe  must  charge,  and  that,  where  they  were 
weakest,  they  were  strengthened  by  trees  felled  outwardly  in  front  of  them, 
so  that  the  interlacing  limbs  and  branches  seemed  impassable  by  men  under 
fire.  At  points  inside  the  outworks,  on  the  mner  slopes  of  the  hills,  defended 
thus  from  view  of  an  enemy  as  well  as  from  Ms  shot,  lay  the  huts  and  log- 
houses  of  the  garrison.  Here  and  there  groups  of  later  comers,  shivering  in 
their  wet  blankets,  were  visible  in  a  bivouac  so  cheerless  that  not  even  morn- 
ing fires  could  relieve  it,  A  little  music  would  have  helped  their  sinking 
spirits,  but  there  was  none.  Even  the  picturesque  effect  of  gay  uniforms  was 
wanting.  In  fine,  the  Confederate  sentinel  on  the  ramparts  that  morning, 
taking  in  the  whole  scene,  knew  the  jolly,  rollicking  picnic  days  of  the  war 
were  over. 

To  make  clearer  why  the  6th  of  February  is  selected  to  present  the  first 
view  of  the  fort,  about  noon  that  day  the  whole  garrison  was  drawn  from 
their  quarters  by  the  sound  of  heavy  guns,  faintly  heard  from  the  direction 
of  Fort  Heniy,  a  token  by  which  every  man  of  them  knew  that  a  battle  was 
on.  The  occurrence  was  in  fact  expected,  for  two  days  before  a  horseman 
had  ridden  to  General  Tilghman  with  word  that  at  4 :  30  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing rocket  signals  had  been  exchanged  with  the  picket  at  Bailey's  Landing, 
announcing  the  approach  of  gun-boats,  A  second  courier  came,  and  then  a 
third;  the  latter,  in  great  haste,  requesting  the  general's  presence  at  Fort 
Henry.  There  was  quick  mounting  at  headquarters,  and,  before  the  camp 
could  be  taken  into  confidence,  the  general  and  his  guard  were  out  of  sight. 
Occasional  guns  were  heard  the  day  following.  Donelson  gave  itself  up  to 
excitement  and  conjecture.  At  noon  of  the  6tli,  as  stated,  there  was  continuous 
and  heavy  cannonading  at  Fort  Henry,  and  greater  excitement  at  Fort  Donel- 
son. The  polemicists  in  Dover  became  uneasy  and  prepared  to  get  away.  In  the 
evening  fugitives  arrived  in  groups,  and  told  how  the  gun-boats  ran  straight 
upon  the  fort  and  took  it.  The  polemicists  hastened  their  departure  from 
town.  At  exactly  midnight  the  gallant  Colonel  Heiman  marched  into  Fort 
Donelson  with  two  brigades  of  infantry  rescued  from  the  iTiins  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Heiman.  The  ofl&cers  and  men  by  whom  they  were  received  then 
knew  that  their  turn  was  at  hand  ;  and  at  daybreak,  with  one  mind  and  firm 
of  purpose,  they  set  about  the  final  preparation. 

Brigadier-General  Pillow  reached  Fort  Donelson  on  the  9th;  Brigadier- 
Oeneral  Buckner  came  in  the  night  of  the  11th ;  and  Brigadier-General  Floyd 
on  the  13th.    The  latter,  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  took  command. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  —  calm,  spring-like,  the  very  opposite  of  that  of 

'the  6th  —  found  in  Fort  Donelson  a  garrison  of  28  regiments  of  infantry :  13 

Aom  Tennessee,  2  from  Kentucky,  6  from  Mississippi,  1  from  Texas,  2  from 

Bahama,  4  from  Virginia.  There  were  also  present  2  independent  battalions, 

T.  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  artillerymen  for  6  light  batteries,  and  17  heavy 

guns,  making  a  total  of  quite  18,000  effectives.     [See  page  430.] 

General  Buckner's  division  —  6  regiments  and  2  batteries  —  constituted 
the  right  wing,  and  was  posted  to  cover  the  land  approaches  to  the  water-bat- 
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teriea.  A  left  wing  wai  o^ 
ganized  into  six  brigade!, 
commanded  respectively 
by  Colonels  Heimau,  Da- 
vidson, Drake,  Whai-ton, 
McCausland,  and  Baldwin, 
and  posted  fi-om  right  to 
left  in  the  oi-der  namei 
Pour  Ijatteries  were  di»- 
tribnted  amongst  the  left 
wing.  General  BushrodR. 
Johnson,  an  able  officer, 
served  the  general  com- 
manding as  ehief-of-8ta£ 
Dover  was  eouvei-ted  intoa 
depot  of  supplies  and  ord- 
nance stores.  These  dispo- 
sitions made,  Fort  Douel- 
son  was  ready  for  battle. 

It   may  be  doubted  if 
General    Grant    called  a 
conneil  of  war.   The  near- 
est approach  to  it  was  a 
convocation  held   on  the 
New  Uncle  Sam,  a  steamboat  that  was  aftei-ward  trans- 
foi-med  into  the  gun-boat  Jihtckhawk.    The  morning  of  the 
11th  of  Februan.',  a  staff-officer  visited  each  commandant 
of  divisiiti)  iiml  brigiiilc  with  the  simple  verbal  me-ssage: 
"General  (Jraiit  ,si-iiii;<  liis  .-onijiliments,  and  requests  to  see 
you  this  aftei-noon  on  his  boat."     Minutes  of  the  proceedinga 
were  not  kept;  there  was  no  adjournment;  each  person  retired  when  he 
got  ready,  knowing  tliat  the  mareli  would  take  place  next  day,  probably 
in  the  forenoon. 

Tliere  were  in  attendance  on  the  occasion  some  officers  of  great  subsequent 
notability.  Of  these  Vlyssos  S.  Grant  was  first.  The  world  knows  him  now; 
then  his  fame  was  all  before  him.  A  singulanty  of  the  volunteer  service  in 
that  day  was  that  nobody  took  account  of  even  a  first-rate  i-ceord  of  the  Mex- 
ican War,  The  battle  of  Belmont,  though  indecisive,  was  a  much  better  ref- 
erence. A  stoiy  was  abroad  that  Grant  had  been  the  last  man  to  take  boat 
at  the  end  of  tliat  affair,  and  the  addendum  that  he  had  Ungered  in  face  (rf 
the  enemy  until  he  was  Iiauled  aboard  with  tlio  last  gang-plank,  did  him  great 
good.  From  tlie  first  his  silence  was  remarkable.  He  knew  how  to  keep  hi* 
temper.  In  battle,  as  in  cam]),  he  went  aliont  <iuietly,  speaking  in  a  conve^ 
sational  tone ;  yet  he  apjteared  to  see  everything  that  went  on,  and  was  al- 
ways intent  on  business.  He  had  a  faithful  assistant  adjutant-general,  and 
ajipreciatetl  liim ;  lie  prefeiTed,  however,  his  own  eyes,  word,  and  hand.   Hi* 
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ddes  were  little  more  than  messengers.  In  dress  he  was  plain,  even  negligent ; 
EL  partial  amendment  of  that  his  horse  was  always  a  good  one  and  well  kept. 
\X  the  council — calling  it  such  by  grace — he  smoked,  but  never  said  a  word. 
i»  all  probability  he  was  framing  the  orders  of  march  which  were  issued  that 
»i«ht. 

Charles  F.  Smith,  of  the  regular  army,  was  also  present.  He  was  a  person 
>f  superb  physique,  very  tall,  perfectly  proportioned,  straight,  square-shoul- 
lored,  ruddy-faced,  with 
syes  of  perfect  bine,  and 
ong  SDOW- white  mos- 
iaches.  He  seemed  to  know 
iie  army  regulations  by 
iieart,  and  caught  a  tac- 
tical mistake,  whether  of 
Bommand  or  execution,  by 
a  kind  of  mental  coup 
d'aiil.  He  was  naturally 
kind,  genial,  communica- 
tive, and  never  failed  to 
answer  when  information 
was  sought  of  him ;  at  the 
same  time  he  believed  in 
"hours  of  service"  regu- 
larly published  by  the 
adjutants  as  a  rabbi  be- 
lieves in  the  Ten  Tables, 
and  to  call  a  court-martial 
on  a  "  bummer  "  was  in  his 
eyes  a  siitful  waste  of  sta- 
tionery. On  the  occasion 
of  a  review  General  Smith  had  the  bearing  of  a  marshal  of  France.  He 
could  ride  along  a  line  of  vohmteers  in  the  regulation  unifonn  of  a  briga- 
dier-general, plume,  chapeau,  epaulets  and  all,  without  exciting  laughter — 
something  nobody  else  could  do  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  was  at  first 
accused  of  disloyalty,  and  when  told  of  it,  his  eyes  flashed  wickedly ;  then  he 
laughed,  and  said,  "Oh,  never  mind!  They'll  take  it  back  after  our  first 
battle."  And  they  did.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting  on  the  New  Uncle  Sam 
he  was  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  the  division  which  in  the  land 
operations  against  Fort  Henry  had  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
against  Fort  Heiman. 

Another  officer  worthy  of  mention  was  John  A,  McClernand,  also  a  briga- 
dier. By  profession  a  lawyer,  he  was  in  his  first  of  military  service.  Brave, 
industrious,  methodical,  and  of  unquestioned  cleverness,  he  was  rapidly 
acquiring  the  art  of  war. 

There  was  still  another  in  attendance  on  the  New  Uncle  Sam  not  to  be 
-  a  young  man  who  had  followed  General  Grant  from  Hlinois,  and 
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We  have  now  before  us  a  spectacle  seldom  witnessed  in  the  annals  of 
scientific  war — an  army  behind  field-works  erected  in  a  chosen  position  wait- 
ing quietly  while  another  army  very  little  superior  in  numbers  proceeds  at 
leisure  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  siege.  Such  was  the  operation  General  Grant 
liad  before  him  at  daybreak  of  the  13th  of  February.  Let  us  see  how  it  was 
accomplished  and  how  it  was  resisted. 

In  a  clearing  about  two  miles  from  Dover  there  was  a  log-house,  at  the 
ime  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Crisp.  As  the  road  to  Dover  ran  close  by,  it  was 
nade  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  general.  All  through  the  night 
>f  the  12th,  the  coming  and  going  was  incessant.  Smith  was  ordered  to  find 
i  position  in  front  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  which  would  plac^e  him  face 
x>  face  with  Buckner.  McClernand's  order  was  to  establish  himself  on  the 
enemy's  left,  where  he  would  be  opposed  to  Pillow. 

A  little  before  dawn  Birge's  sharp-shooters  were  astir.  Theirs  was  a 
3eculiar  service.  Each  was  a  preferred  marksman,  and  carried  a  long-range 
Henry  rifle,  with  sights  delicately  arranged  as  for  target  practice.  In  action 
3acli  was  perfectly  independent.  They  never  manoeuvred  as  a  corps.  When 
ihe  time  came  they  were  asked,  "Canteens  full?"  "Biscuits  for  all  dayf 
Then  their  only  order,  "All  right;  hunt  your  holes,  boys.''  Thereupon  they 
dispersed,  and,  like  Indians,  sought  cover  to  please  themselves  behind  rocks 
Mid  stumps,  or  in  hollows.  Sometimes  they  dug  holes;  sometimes  they 
climbed  into  trees.  Once  in  a  good  location,  they  remained  there  the  day. 
At  night  they  would  crawl  out  and  report  in  camp.  This  morning,  as  I  have 
said,  the  sharp-shooters  dispersed  early  to  find  places  within  easy  range  of 
bhe  breastworks. 

The  movement  by  Smith  and  McClemand  was  begun  about  the  same  time. 
A  thick  wood  fairly  screened  the  fonner.  The  latter  had  to  cross  an  open 
valley  under  fire  of  two  batteries,  one  on  Buckner's  left,  the  other  on  a  high 
|)oint  jutting  from  the  line  of  outworks  held  by  Colonel  Heiman  of  Pillow^s 
command.  Graves  commanded  the  first,  Maney  the  second;  both  were  of 
Tennessee.  As  always  in  situations  where  the  advancing  party  is  ignorant 
of  the  ground  and  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  resort  was  had  to  skirmishers, 
vho  are  to  the  main  body  what  antennsB  are  to  insects.  Theirs  it  is  to  unmask 
tiie  foe.  Unlike  sharp-shooters,  they  act  in  bodies.  Behind  the  skirmishers, 
the  batteries  started  out  to  find  positions,  and  through  the  brush  and  woods, 
down  the  hollows,  up  the  hills  the  guns  and  caissons  were  hauled.  Nowadays 
it  must  be  a  very  steep  bluff  in  face  of  which  the  good  artillerist  will  stop  or 
"fcum  back.  At  Donelson,  however,  the  proceeding  was  generally  slow  and 
"toilsome.  The  officer  had  to  find  a  vantage-ground  first ;  then  with  axes  a 
:iroad  to  it  was  hewn  out ;  after  which,  in  many  instances,  the  men,  with  the 
TpTolongs  over  their  shoulders,  helped  the  horses  along.  In  the  gi'ay  of  the 
dawn  the  sharp-shooters  were  deep  in  their  deadly  game;  as  the  sun  came 
Tip,  one  batteiy  after  another  opened  fire,  and  was  instantly  and  gallantly 

answered;  and  all  the  time  behind  the  hidden  sharp-shooters,  and  behind 

the  skirmishers,  who  occasionally  stopped  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fray,  the 

legiments  marched,  route-step,  colors  flying,  after  their  colonels. 
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About  11  o'clock  Cwn- 
mander  Walke,  of  the 
CarondeUt,  engaged  the 
water-batteries.  Theur 
was  then  full  of  the 
stunning  music  of  bat- 
tle, though  as  yet  not 
a  volley  of  musketiy 
bad  been  heard.  Smith, 
nearest  the  enemy  at 
starting,  was  first  in 
place;  and  there,  lear- 
ing  the  fight  to  hii 
sharp-shooters  andskir- 
mishers  aud  to  his  bat- 
teries, he  reported  to 
the  fihief  in  the  log- 
house,  and,  like  an  <^ 
soldier,  calmly  wait«d 
orders.  McClernand,fcJ- 
lowing  a  good  road, 
pushed  on  rapidly  to 
the  high  grounds  on  the 
right.  The  appearance 
of  his  column  in  the 
valley  covered  by  the 
two  Confederate  batter- 
ies provoked  a  furious 
shelling  from  them.  On 
the  double-quick  his 
men  passed  throunh  it;  and  when,  in  the  wood  beyond,  they  resumed  the 
route-step  and  saw  that  nol)ody  was  hurt,  they  fell  to  laughing  at  them- 
selves.    The  real  baptism  of  fire  was  yet  in  store  for  them. 

Wlien  Mc'Cleniand  an-ived  at  his  appointed  place  and  extended  his  brigades, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Confederate  outworks  offered  a  front  too  great  for 
him  to  envelop.  To  attempt  to  rest  his  right  opposite  their  extreme  left  would 
necessitate  a  dangerous  attenuation  of  his  line  and  leave  him  without  reserves. 
Over  on  their  left,  moreover,  ran  the  road  already  mentioned  as  passing  from 
Dover  on  the  south  to  Charlotte  and  Nashville,  which  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  close  hermetically  so  that  there  woiUd  be  no  eommunieation 
left  General  Floyd  except  by  the  river.  If  the  road  to  Charlotte  were  left  to 
the  enemy,  they  might  march  out  at  their  pleasure. 

Tiie  insuificieney  of  his  foi-ce  was  tlms  made  apparent  to  General  Grant, 
and  whether  a  discovery  of  the  moment  or  not,  he  set  about  its  correetioiL 
He  knew  a  reeuforcemeut  was  coming  up  the  river  under  convoy  of  Foote; 
besides  which  a  brigade,  composed  of  the  8th  Missouri  and  the  11th  Indiana 
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infantry  and  Battery  A,  Illinois,  had  been  left  behind  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Heiman  under  myself.  A  courier  was  dispatched  to  me  with  an  order  to 
bring  my  command  to  Donelson.  I  ferried  my  troops  across  the  Tennessee 
in  the  night,  and  reported  with  them  at  headquarters  before  noon  the  nest 
day.  The  brigade  was  transferred  to  General  Smith;  at  the  same  time  an 
oi-der  was  put  into  my  hand  assigning  me  to  command  the  Third  Division, 
which  was  conducted  to  a  position  between  Smith  and  McClemand,  enabling 
the  latter  to  extend  his  line  well  to  the  left  and  cover  the  road  to  Charlotte. 

Thus  on  the  14th  of  February  the  Confederates  were  completely  invested, 
except  that  the  river  above  Dover  remained  to  them.    The  supineness  of 
General  Floyd  all  this  while  is  to  this  day  incomprehensible.    A  vigorous 
attack  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  might  have  thrown  Grant  back  upon  Fort 
Henry.     Such  an  achievement  would  have  more  than  offset  Foote's  conquest. 
The     ttiorale     to 
be  gained  would 
have  alone  justi- 
fied the  attempt. 
But  with  MeCler- 
nand's  strong  di- 
vision    on     the 
right,  my  own  in 
the  center,  and  C 
F.  Smith's  on  the 
left,  the  opportu- 
nity was  gone.  On 
the  side  of  Gen- 
eral   Grant,   the 
possession  of  the 
river  was  all  that 
W'as        wanting ; 
frith  that  Grant 
Could   force   the 
fighting,  or  wait 
^t»e    certain   ap- 
t*»oach     of    the 
^^mmest  enemy 
*^*   the  besieged 
■ —  starvation. 

It  is  now  —  morning  of  the  14th —  easy  to  see  and  underatand  with  some- 
■'Viing  more  than  approximate  exactness  the  oppositions  of  the  two  forces. 
^^Tuith  is  on  the  left  of  the  Union  army  opposite  Buckner.  My  division,  in 
^tie  center,  confronts  Colonels  Heiman,  Drake,  and  Davidson,  each  with  a 
***^ade.  McClemand,  now  well  over  on  the  right,  keeps  the  road  to  Char- 
lotte and  Nashville  against  the  major  part  of  Pillow's  left  wing.  The  infantry 
^^■n  both  sades  are  in  cover  behind  the  crests  of  the  hiUs  or  in  thick  woods, 
;  to  the  ragged  fusillade  which  the  sharp-shooters  and  skirmishers 
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r  ^^^^^^^^^  maintain  against  each  other  al- 

i(  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  most  without  intermission.  There 

I      '  Jj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^  ^''^^^  pause  in  the  exchange  d 

r'  ia^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hk  shells  and  round  shot.     The  care- 

ful chiefs  have  required  their  men 
to  lie  down.  In  brief,  it  looks  as 
if  each  party  were  inviting  the 
other  to  begin. 

These  circumstances,  the  sharp- 
shooting  and  cannonading,  ngly 
as  they  may  seem  to  one  who 
thinks  of  them  under  comfort- 
able surroundings,  did  in  fact 
sci-ve  a  good  jjurijose  the  day  in 
question  in  helping  the  men  to 
forget  theii"  sufferings  of  the 
night  before.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  weather  had 
changed  during  the  preceding 
afternoon :  from  suggestions  rf 
spring  it  turned  to  intensified 
winter.  From  lending  a  gentle  hand  in  bringing  Foote  and  his  iron-clads 
up  the  river,  the  wind  whisked  suddenly  around  to  the  north  and  struck 
both  armies  with  a  stoi-m  of  mixed  rain,  snow,  and  sleet.  All  night  the 
tempest  blew  mercilessly  upon  the  unsheltered,  ftreless  soldier,  making 
sleep  impossible.  Inside  the  works,  nobody  had  overcoats;  while  thou- 
sands of  those  outside  had  marched  from  Port  Henry  as  to  a  summer  fete, 
leaving  coats,  blankets,  and  knapsacks  behind  them  in  the  camp.  More 
than  one  stout  fellow  has  since  admitted,  with  a  laugh,  that  nothing  was  so 
helpful  to  him  that  horrible  night  as  the  thought  that  the  wind,  which  seemed 
about  to  turn  his  blood  into  icicles,  was  serving  the  enemy  the  same  way; 
they,  too,  had  to  stand  out  and  take  the  blast.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the 
preceding  day,  and  bring  up  an  incident  of  McClemand's  swing  into  position. 
About  the  center  of  the  Confederate  outworks  there  was  a  V-shaped  hill, 
marked  sharply  by  a  ravine  on  its  right  and  another  on  its  left.  This  Col- 
onel Heinian  occupied  with  his  brigade  of  five  regiments  —  all  of  Tennessee 
but  one.  The  front  presented  was  about  2500  feet.  In  the  angle  of  the  V,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Captain  Maney's  batteiy,  also  of  Tennessee,  had  been 
planted.  Without  protection  of  any  kind,  it  nevertheless  completely  swept 
a  large  field  to  the  left,  across  which  an  assaulting  force  would  have  to  come  * 
in  order  to  get  at  Heiman  or  at  Drake,  next  on  the  south. 

Maney,  on  the  point  of  the  hill,  had  been  active  throughout  the  preceding^ 
afternoon,  and  had  succeeded  in  drawing  the  fire  of  some  of  McClemaud'^ 
guns.  The  duel  lasted  until  night.  Next  morning  it  was  renewed  witfcr 
increased  shari>nes8,  Maney  being  assisted  on  his  right  by  Graves's  batterjs 
of  Buckner's  division,  and  by  some  pieces  of  Drake's  on  his  left. 
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MeClemand's  advance  was  iiecessaiily  slow  and  trying.  This  was  not 
merely  a  logical  result  of  unacquaintance  with  the  country  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  enemy ;  he  was  also  under  an  order  from  General  Grant  to  avoid 
everything  calculated  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  In  Maney's  well- 
served  guns  he  undoubtedly  foimd  serious  annoyance,  if  not  a  positive 
obetmction.  Concentrating  guns  of  his  own  upon  the  industrioxis  Confeder- 
ate, he  at  length  fancied  him  silenced  and  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  right 
thrown  into  confusion  —  circumstances  from  which  he  hastily  deduced  a 
favorable  chance  to  deliver  an  assault.  For  that  pm-pose  he  reenforced  his 
Third  Brigade,  which  was  nearest  the  offending  battery,  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  will  be  observed,  there  had  not  been  any  fighting  involv- 
ing infantry  in  line.  This  was  now  to  be  changed.  Old  soldiers,  rich  with 
experience,  would  have  regarded  the 
work  proposed  with  gravity ;  they 
would  have  shrewdly  cast  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  chances  of  success,  not 
to  speak  of  the  chances  of  coming  out 
aJive ;  they  would  have  measured  the 
distance  to  be  passed,  every  foot  of 
it,  under  the  guns  of  three  batteries, 
Maney's  in  the  center,  Graves's  on  their 
left,  and  Drake's  on  their  right  —  a 
direct  line  of  fire  doubly  crossed.  Nor 
would  they  have  omitted  the  recep- 
tion awaiting  them  from  the  rifle-pits. 
They  were  to  descend  a  hill  entangled 
for  two  hundred  yards  with  under- 
brush, climb  an  opposite  ascent  partly 
shorn  of  timber;  make  way  through  an  abatis  of  tree-tops;  then,  sup- 
posing all  that  successfully  accomplished,  they  would  be  at  last  in  face  of 
an  enemy  whom  it  was  possible  to  reenforce  with  all  the  reserves  of  the 
garrison  —  with  the  whole  garrison,  if  need  be.  A  veteran  would  have 
surveyed  the  three  regiments  selected  for  the  honorable  duty  with  many 
misgi\ings.  Not  so  the  men  themselves.  They  were  not  old  soldiers. 
Recruited  but  recently  from  farms  and  shops,  they  accepted  the  assign- 
ment heartily  and  with  youtliful  confidence  in  their  px*owess.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  a  man  in  the  ranks  gave  a  thought  to  the  questions,  whether 
tie  attack  was  to  be  supported  while  making,  or  followed  up  if  successful, 
or  whether  it  was  part  of  a  general  advance.  Probably  the  most  they  knew 
was  that  the  immediate  objective  before  them  was  the  capture  of  the  bat- 
tery on  the  hill. 

The  line  when  formed  stood  thus  from  the  right :  the  49th  Illinois,  then  the 
17th,  and  then  the  48th,  Colonel  Haynie.  At  the  last  moment,  a  question  of 
seniority  arose  between  Colonels  Morrison  and  Haynie.  The  latter  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  the  ranking  officer.     Morrison  rephed  that  he  would 
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cooduct  the  brigade  to  the  point  from  which  the  attack  waa  to  be  made,  after 
which  Haynie  might  take  the  command,  if  he  so  desired. 

Down  the  hiJl  the  three  regiments  went,  crashing  and  tearing  throngh  tbe 
midergrowth.  Heiman,  on  the  lookout,  saw  them  advancing.  Before  they 
cleared  the  woods,  Maney  opened  with  shells.  At  the  foot  of  the  desceat,  in 
the  valley.  Graves  joined  his  fire  to  Maney's.  There  Morrison  reported  to 
Haynie,  who  neither  accepted  nor  refused  the  command.  Pointing  to  Ute 
hill,  he  merely  said,  *'  Let  us  take  it  together."  Morrison  turned  away,  and 
rejoined  his  own  regiment.  Here  was  eoufusion  in  the  beginning,  or  worse, 
an  assault  begun  without  a  head.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  line  went  forward. 
On  a  part  of  the  hillside  the  trees  were  yet  standing.  The  opeu  space  fell  to 
Morrison  and  his  49th,  and  paying  the  penalty  of  the  exposure,  he  outstripped 
his  associates.  The  men  fell  rapidly ;  yet  the  living  rushed  on  and  up,  firing 
as  they  went.  Tlie  battery  was  tlie  oomruon  target.  Maney's  gunners,  in 
rehef  against  the  sky,  were  sliot  down  in  quick  succession.  His  first  lieuten- 
ant (Burns)  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.  His  second  Ueutenant  (Massie)  was 
mortally  wounded,  Maney  himst-lf  was  hit;  still  he  staid,  and  his  guns 
continued  their  punisliment ;  and  still  tlie  farmer  lads  and  shop  boys  of  Illi- 
nois clung  to  their  purpose.  With  marvelous  audacity  they  pushed  through 
the  abatis  and  reached  a  point  within  forty  yards  of  the  rifle-pits.  It  actu- 
ally looked  as  if  the  prize  were  theirs.  The  yell  of  victory  was  rising  in  their 
throats.  Suddenly  the  long  line  of  yellow  breastworks  before  them,  covering 
Heiman's  five  regiments,  crackled  and  turned  into  flame.  The  forloni-hope 
stopped — staggered — braced  up  again  —  shot  blindly  through  the  smoke  at  ** 

the  smoke  of  the  new  enemy,  secure  in  his  shelter.     Thus  for  fifteen  minutes  * 

the  lUinoisans  stood  fighting.     The  time  is  given  on  the  testimony  of  the 
opposing  leader  himself.    Morrison  was  knocked  out  of  his  saddle  by  a  mns-  *" 

ket-ball,  and  disabhsd ;  then  the  men  went  down  the  hill.     At  its  foot  they  "^ 

rallied  round  their  flags  and  renewed  the  assault.  Pushed  down  again,  again  -^ 
they  rallied,  and  a  tliird  time  climbed  to  the  enemy.  This  time  the  battery  "^ 
set  fire  to  the  dry  leaves  on  the  gi'ouud,  and  the  heat  and  smoke  became  ^ 
stifling.  It  was  not  possible  for  brave  men  to  endure  more.  Slowly,  sullenly,  «'~'i 
frequently  pausing  t-o  return  a  sliot,  they  went  back  for  the  last  time ;  and  -Eal 
in  going  their  ears  and  souls  were  riven  with  the  shrieks  of  their  wounded  .fc"! 
comrades,  whom  the  flames  crept  down  upon  and  smothered  and  charred  -E>d 
where  they  lay. 

Considered  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  courage,  this  assault,  long  maintained  -E»d 
against  odds, — twice  repulsed,  twice  renewed, — has  been  seldom  excelled.  —El 
One  hundreti  and  forty-nine  men  of  the  17th  and  49th  were  killed  wid  -£»d 
wounded.     Haynie  reported  1  killed  and  8  wounded. 

There  are  few  things  connected  mth  tlio  operations  against  Fort  Donelson-d^^n 
so  relieved  of  nn(iertainty  as  this:  that  when  Geneml  Grant  at  Fort  Hemy^CTy 
became  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  undertake  the  movement-,  hia  primary  object^^^t 
was  the  capture  of  the  force  to  whieh  the  post  was  intrusted.  To  effect  theiiKi-i'" 
complete  environment,  lie  relied  upon  Flag-0£Bcer  Foote  and  hia  gmi-boats..^i^3iV 
whose  astonishing  success  at  Fort  Henry  justified  the  extreme  of  rnnfidnnrn — rr 
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Foote  arrived  on  tlie  14tli,  and 
made  liaate  to  enter  upon  hia  woik. 
Thef'«roH(/e/e({CommanderWalke) 
hatl  lieen  in  position  since  the  12th, 
Behind  a  low  output  of  the  shore, 
for  two  days,  she  maintained  a  fire 
from  her  rifled  gnus,  happily  of 
greater  range  than  the  best  of  those 
of  the  enemy. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  14th,  Captain 
Culbertson,  looking  from  the  para- 
pet of  the  upper  battery,  beheld  the  river  below  the  first  bend  full  of  transports, 
landing  troops  under  eover  of  a  fresh  arrival  of  gun-boats.  The  disembarka- 
tion concluded,  Foote  was  free.  He  waited  until  noon.  The  captains  in  the  . 
batteries  mistook  his  deliberation  for  timidity.  The  impinging  of  their  shot 
on  his  iron  armor  was  heard  distinctly  in  the  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
The  captains  began  to  doubt  if  he  would  come  at  all.  But  at  3  o'clock 
the  boats  took  position  under  fire :  the  Louisville  on  the  right,  the  St.  Louis 
next,  then  the  Pittsburgh,  then  the  Carondelel,  all  iron-clad. 

Five  hundred  yards  from  the  batteries,  and  yet  Foote  was  not  content !  In 
the  Crimean  war  the  allied  Fiench  and  English  fleets,  of  much  mightier  ships, 
undertook  to  engage  the  Eussian  shore  batteries,  but  little  stronger  than  those 
at  Donelson.  The  French  on  that  occasion  stood  off  1800  yards.  Lord  Lyons 
fought  his  Af/amemnon  at  a  distance  of  800  yards.  Foote  forged  ahead  within 
400  yards  of  his  enemy,  and  was  still  going  on.  His  boat  had  been  hit 
between  wind  and  water ;  so  with  the  Pittsburf/h  and  Carondelet.  About  the 
guns  the  floors  were  slippery  with  blood,  and  both  surgeons  and  carpenters 
were  never  so  busy.  StUl  the  four  boats  kept  on,  and  there  was  great  cheer- 
ing; for  not  only  did  the  fire  from  the  shore  slacken ;  the  lookouts  reported 
the  enemy  running.  It  seemed  that  fortune  would  smile  once  more  upon  the 
fleet,  and  eover  the  honors  of  Fort  Henry  afresh  at  Fort  Donelson.  Unhap- 
pily, when  about  350  yards  off  the  hill  a  solid  shot  plunged  through  the  pUot- 
touae  of  the  flag-ship,  and  earned  away  the  wheel.    Near  the  same  time  the 
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tiller-ropes  of  the  Louisville  were  disabled.  Both  vessels  became  unmanage- 
able ami  began  floating  down  the  eiirrent.  The  eddies  turned  them  round  like 
logs.  ThePiftshiiif/li  aud  Caroudelei  ulosod  iii  and  covered  them  with  their  hulk. 

S»3eing  tliis  tuiii  in  the  light,  the  captaius  of  tlie  batteries  rallied  their  men, 
who  ehiHjred  in  their  turn,  and  renewed  tlie  contest  with  increased  will  and 
energy.  A  ball  got  lodged  in  their  best  rifle.  A  corporal  and  some,  of  his 
men  took  a  log  fitting  the  l)oie,  leape<l  out  on  tlte  parapet,  and  rammed  tlw 
missile  home.  "  Now,  boys,"  said  a  gunner  in  Bidwell's  battery,  "see  me  take 
a  chimney!"     The  flag  of  the  boat  and  tiie  chimney  fell  with  the  shot. 

"When  the  vessels  were  out  of  range,  the  victors  looked  about  them.  The 
flue  form  of  their  einbrasui'es  was  gone;  heaps  of  earth  had  been  cast  over 
their  jjlatfonns.  In  a  space  of  twenty-four  feet  they  had  picked  up  as  many 
shot  and  shells.  The  air  had  been  full  of  flying  missiles.  For  an  hour  and  a 
half  tlie  bravo  fellows  had  been  rained  upon ;  yet  their  losses  ha^^l  been  trifling 
in  numbei's.  Eaeli  gunner  had  selected  a  ship  and  followed  her  faithfully 
throughout  the  action,  now  and  then  uniting  fire  on  the  Caronilelet.  The  Con- 
federates had  behaved  with  astonishing  valor.  Theh"  victory  sent  a  tlunll  of 
joy  through  the  army.  The  assault  on  tlie  outworks,  the  day  before,  had 
been  a  failure.  With  the  repulse  of  the  gun-lwats  the  Confederates  scored 
success  number  two,  aud  the  com  muni  cation  by  the  river  remained  open  to 
Nashville.  The  winds  that  blew  sleet  and  snow  over  Donelson  that  uight 
were  not  so  unendurable  as  they 
might  have  been.  f 

The  niglit  of  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary fell  cold  and  dark,  and  under 
the  pitiless  sky  the  armies  re- 
mained in  position  so  near  to  eacli 
other  that  neither  dared  light 
fii'es.  Overpowered  with  watching;, 
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:atigue,  and  the  lassitude  of  spirits  which  always  follows  a  strain  upon 
Jie  faculties  of  men  like  that  which  is  the  concomitant  of  battle,  thousands 
m  both  sides  lay  down  in  the  ditches  and  behind  logs  and  whatever  else 
^ould  in  the  least  shelter  them  from  the  cutting  wind,  and  tried  to  sleep- 
7ery  few  closed  their  eyes.  Even  the  horses,  after  their  manner,  betrayed 
iie  suffering  they  were  enduring. 

That  morning  General  Floyd  had  called  a  council  of  his  chiefs  of  brigades 
md  divisions.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  post  was  untenable,  except 
«rith  fifty  thousand  troops.  He  called  attention  to  the  heavy  reenf orcements 
)f  the  Federals,  and  suggested  an  immediate  attack  upon  their  right  wing  to 
•eopen  land  communication  with  Nashville,  by  way  of  Charlotte.  The  pro- 
x>sal  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  General  Buckner  proceeded  to  make  dis- 
>ositions  to  cover  the  retreat,  in  the  event  the  sortie  should  be  successful. 
Shortly  after  noon,  when  the  movement  should  have  begun,  the  order  was 
countermanded  at  the  instance  of  Pillow.  Then  came  the  battle  with  the 
pin-boats. 

In  the  night  the  council  was  recalled,  with  general  and  regimental  oflBcers 
n  attendance.  The  situation  was  again  debated,  and  the  same  conclusion 
•eached.  According  to  the  plan  resolved  upon,  Pillow  was  to  move  at  dawn 
^th  his  whole  division,  and  attack  the  right  of  the  besiegers.  General 
Buckner  was  to  be  relieved  by  troops  in  the  forts,  and  with  his  command  to 
nipport  Pillow  by  assailing  the  right  of  the  enemy's  center.  K  he  succeeded, 
tie  was  to  take  post  outside  the  intrenchments  on  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road  to 
30ver  the  retreat.  He  was  then  to  act  as  rear-guard.  Thus  early,  leaders  in 
[)onelson  were  aware  of  the  mistake  into  which  they  were  plunged.  Their 
resolution  was  wise  and  heroic.    Let  us  see  how  they  executed  it. 

Preparations  for  the  attack  occupied  the  night.  The  troops  for  the  most 
Murt  were  taken  out  of  the  rifle-pits  and  massed  over  on  the  left  to  the 
lumber  of  ten  thousand  or  more.  The  ground  was  covered  with  ice  and 
maw;  yet  the  greatest  silence  was  observed.  It  seems  incomprehensible 
^t  columns  mixed  of  all  arms,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  could  have 
mgaged  in  simultaneous  movement,  and  not  have  been  heard  by  some  listener 
mtside.  One  would  think  the  jolting  and  rumble  of  the  heavy  gun-carriages 
iroold  have  told  the  story.  But  the  character  of  the  night  must  be  remem- 
i)ered.  The  pickets  of  the  Federals  were  struggling  for  life  against  the  blast, 
md  probably  did  not  keep  good  watch. 

Oglesby's  brigade  held  McClemand's  extreme  right.  Here  and  there  the 
musicians  were  beginning  to  make  the  woods  ring  with  reveille,  and  the 
numbed  soldiers  of  the  line  were  rising  from  their  icy  beds  and  shaking  the 
enow  from  their  frozen  gannents.  As  yet,  however,  not  a  company  had 
** fallen  in.^  Suddenly  the  pickets  fired,  and  with  the  alarm  on  their  lips 
i^hed  back  upon  their  comrades.     The  woods  on  the  instant  became  alive. 

The  regiments  formed,  officers  mounted  and  took  their  places ;  words  of 
command  rose  loud  and  eager.  By  the  time  Pillow's  advance  opened  fire  on 
^glesby's  right,  the  point  first  struck,  the  latter  was  fairly  formed  to  receive 

it  A  rapid  exchange  of  volleys  ensued.    The  distance  intervening  between 
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the  works  on  one  side  and  the  bivouac  on  the  other  was  so  short  that  the 
action  bi^gan  before  Pillow  could  effect  a  deployment.  His  brigades  came 
up  in  a  kind  of  echelon,  left  in  front,  and  i>assed  ''  by  regiments  left  into  line,^ 
one  by  one,  however;  the  regiments  quickly  took  their  places,  and  advanced 
without  halting.  Oglesby's  Illinoisans  were  now  fully  awake.  They  held 
their  gi'ound,  returning  in  full  measure  the  fire  that  they  received.  The 
Confederate  Forrest  rode  around  as  if  to  get  in  their  rear,  {  and  it  was  then 
give  and  take,  infantry  against  infantry.  The  semi-echelon  movement  of  the 
Confederates  enabled  them,  after  an  interval,  to  strike  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's 
brigade,  on  Oglesby's  left.  Soon  Wallace  was  engaged  along  his  whole  front, 
now  prolonged  by  the  addition  to  his  command  of  Morrison's  regiments. 
The  fii'st  charge  against  him  was  repulsed ;  whereupon  he  advanced  to  the 
top  of  the  rising  ground  behind  which  he  had  sheltered  his  troops  in  the 
night.  A  fresh  assault  followed,  but,  aided  by  a  battery  across  the  valley  to 
his  left,  he  repulsed  the  enemy  a  second  time.  His  men  were  steadfast,  and 
clung  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  if  it  were  theirs  by  holy  right.  An  hour 
passed,  and  yet  another  hour,  without  cessation  of  the  fire.  Meantime  the 
woods  rang  with  a  monstrous  clangor  of  musketry,  as  if  a  million  men  were 
beating  empty  barrels  with  iron  hammers. 

Buckner  flung  a  portion  of  his  division  on  McClernand's  left,  and  sup- 
ported the  attack  with  his  artillery.  The  enfilading  fell  chiefly  on  W.  H.  L. 
Wallace.  McClernand,  watchful  and  full  of  resources,  sent  batteries  to  meet 
Buckner's  battenes.  To  that  duty  Taylor  rushed  with  his  Company  B ;  and 
McAllister  pushed  his  three  24-pounders  into  position  and  exhausted  his 
ammunition  in  the  duel.  The  roar  never  slackened.  Men  fell  by  the  score, 
reddening  the  snow  with  their  blood.  The  smoke,  in  pallid  white  clouds, 
clung  to  the  underbrush  and  tree-tops  as  if  to  screen  the  combatants  from 
each  other.  Close  to  the  ground  the  flame  of  musketiy  and  cannon  tinted 
(everything  a  lurid  red.  Limbs  dropped  from  the  trees  on  the  heads  below, 
^nd  the  thickets  were  shorn  as  by  an  army  of  cradlers.  The  division  was 
under  peremptory  orders  to  hold  its  position  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
Colonel  Wallac^e  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

It  was  now  10  o'clock,  and  over  on  the  right  Oglesby  was  beginning  to  fare 
badly.  The  pressure  on  his  front  grew  stronger.  The  "rebel  yell,"  after- 
'^ard  a  familiar  battle-cry  on  many  fields,  told  of  ground  being  gained  against 
tuni.  To  add  to  his  doubts,  officers  were  riding  to  him  with  a  sickening  story 
Jiat  their  commands  were  getting  out  of  ammunition,  and  asking  where  they 
*ould  go  for  a  supi^ly.  All  he  could  say  was  to  take  what  was  in  the  boxes 
>f  the  dead  and  wounded.  At  last  he  realized  that  the  end  was  come.  His 
*ight  companies  began  to  give  way,  and  as  they  retreated,  holding  up  their 
-inpty  cartridge-boxes,  the  enemy  were  emboldened,  and  swept  more  fiercely 
^i*ound  his  flank,  until  finally  they  appeared  in  his  rear.  He  then  gave  the 
^rder  to  retire  the  division. 

It  Colonel  John  McArthur,  oriffinally  of  General  comfited,  his  men  beat  the  cavalry  oflF,  and  after- 
C-  F.  Smith's  division,  but  then  operating  with  ward  shared  the  full  shock  of  the  tempest  with 
McClernand,  was  there,  and  though  at  first  dis-     Oglesby's  troops. —  L.  W. 
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W.  H.  L.  Wallace  from  his  i>osition  looked  off  to  his  right  and  saw  but  on^s 

regiment  of  Oglesby's  in  pla(re,  maintaining  the  fight,  and  that  was  John  A 

Logan's  81st  Illinois.  Througli  the  smoke  he  could  see  Logan  riding  in  a  gal  — 
lop  behind  lii.s  line ;  thi-ough  the  roar  in  his  front  and  the  rising  yell  in  hi^s 
rear,  he  couUl  hear  Logan's  voice  in  fierce  entreaty  to  his  "  boys."  Near  th^^ 
Slst  stootl  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  regiment,  the  11th  Illinois,  under  Lieutenant:.- 
Colonel  Ransom.  The  gaps  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  two  were  closed  up  alway— « 
toward  the  colors.  The  ground  at  their  feet  was  strewn  with  their  dead  an^ 
wounded ;  at  length  the  common  misfortune  overtook  Logan.  To  keep  me-ft 
without  cartridges  under  fire  sweeping  them  front  and  flank  would  be  cnie^ 
if  not  lmpossil)Ie ;  and  seeing  it,  he  too  gave  the  order  t«  retire,  and  followed 
his  decimated  companies  to  the  rear.  The  11th  then  became  the  right  of  the 
brigade,  and  had  to  go  in  tiu-n.  Nevertheless,  Ransom  changed  front  to  rear 
coolly,  as  if  on  parade,  and  joined  in  the  general  retirement.  Forrest  ehai^ 
them  and  tlu'ew  them  into  a  brief  confusion.  The  greater  portion  clung  to 
their  colors,  and  mutle  good  their  retreat.     By  11  o'clock  Pillow  held  the  road 

to  Charlotte  and  the 
whole  of  the  position 
occupied  at  dawn  by 
the  First  Division,  ami 
with  it  the  dead  and 
all  the  wounded  who 
could  not  get  away. 

Pillow's  part  of  the 
programme,  arranged 
in  the  council  of  the 
night  before,  was  ac- 
complished. Theeoun- 
tiy  was  once  more 
open  to  Floyd.  Why 
did  he  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  dearly 
bought  opportunity, 
and  march  his  army 
outt 

Without  pausing  to  ^ 
consider  whether  the  ^^^ 
Confederate     general  -MI\ 

could  now  have   es - 

caped  with  his  troops,^.^ 
or  cESF,R*i,  <:  i.  MiiiuB  i.i>k.  Ki(,.si  A  I'll ..Ti  1.1  BAN!  TAKtu  IN  isw.  It fflust  bee^^deut  that:*"  -t 

he  should  liave  made  the  effort.  Pillow  had  discharged  his  duty  well.  Withc^A 
the  disappearance  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  brigade,  it  only  remained  for  th^^  -^ 
victor  to  deploy  his  regiments  into  column  and  mareh  into  the  country.  '~^-^- 
The  roa<l  was  his.  Bucknor  was  in  position  to  protect  Colonel  Head's  with — -*>■ 
drawal  from  the  trenches  opposite  General  Smith  on  the  right;  that  done.^^^ 
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Captain  Edward  HoAlllstFT'H  nUnoli  battery  did  good  three  In  two.   [  bad  notipare  wbpel,  ntid  had  to  take  one 

rvice  oa  Ihc  I3tb.    In  bla  report  bo  deecrlbes  the  man-  offtbeUmbertooontlnuetbe  flgbt.   I  then  mov^  all  wj 

xat  working  tbe  batleiT:   "I  B«lect«l  a  point,  and  howltie™  over  to  tbe  went  slope  of  the  ridge  and  loaded 

«nt  noon  o[>ened  on  the  toai^gon  battery  [see  map,  under  cover  of  It,  and  ran  the  pieces  up  by  band  uatU  I 

ge  Ml]  tbroiigb  an  opening  In  which  I  conld  «ee  the  conld  get  the  exact  elevation.    The  recoil  nonld  throw 

!.    Our  Are  was  proroptly  retnmed  with  sucb  preel-  the  gaaa  back  out  ot  sight,  and  tbns  we  continued  tbe 

•a  tbat  they  cut  our  right  wheel  on  bowltier  number  fight  until  the  enemy's  battery  was  silenced." 

)  was  also  in  position  to  cover  the  retreat  Buckner  had  also  faithfully 
(rformed  his  task. 

On  the  Union  side  the  situation  at  this  critical  time  was  favorable  to  the 
■oposed  retirement.  My  division  in  the  center  was  weakened  by  the  dis- 
itch  of  one  of  my  brigades  to  the  assistance  of  General  McClemand ;  in 
Ldition  to  which  my  orders  were  to  hold  my  position.  As  a  point  of  still 
eat«r  importance,  General  Grant  had  gone  on  board  the  St.  Louis  at  the 
quest  of  Flag-Officer  Foote,  and  he  was  there  in  consultation  with  that 
ficer,  presumably  uninformed  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  right. 

■would  take  a  certain  time  for  him  to  return  to  the  field  and  dispose  his 
rces  for  pui-suit.  It  may  be  said  with  strong  assurance,  consequently,  that 
Loyd  could  have  put  his  men  fairly  en  route  for  Charlotte  before  the  Federal 
■mmander  could  have  interposed  an  obstruction  to  the  movement.  The  real 
fficulty  was  in  the  hero  of  the  morning,  who  now  made  haste  to  blight  his 
urels.  General  Pillow's  vanity  whistled  itself  into  ludicrous  exaltation, 
nagining  General  Grant's  whole  army  defeated  and  fleeing  in  rout  for  Fort 
ienry  and  the  transports  on  the  river,  he  deported  himself  accordingly.  He 
egan  by  ignoring  Floyd.    He  rode  to  Buckner  and  accused  him  of  shameful 
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conduct.  He  sent  an  aide  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station  with  a  dispatch  to 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  in  command  of  the  Department,  asseverating, 
"  on  the  honor  of  a  soldier,''  that  the  day  was  theirs.  Nor  did  he  stop  at  that 
The  victory,  to  be  available,  recjuired  that  the  enemy  should  be  followed  with 
energy.  Such  was  a  habit  of  Napoleon.  Without  deigning  even  to  consult 
his  chief,  he  ordered  Buckner  to  move  out  and  attack  the  Federals.  There 
was  a  gorge,  up  which  a  road  ran  toward  our  (central  position,  or  rather  what 
had  been  our  central  position.  Pointing  to  the  gorge  and  the  road,  he  told 
Buckner  that  was  his  way  and  bade  him  attack  in  force.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  obey;  and  when  Bu(*kner  had  begun  the  movement,  the  wise  pro- 
gramme decidt^d  upon  the  evening  before  was  wiped  from  the  slate. 

When  Bu(*.kner  reluctantly  took  the  gorge  road  marked  out  for  him  by 
Pillow,  the  whole  Con  federate  army,  save  the  detachments  on  the  works,  was 
virtually  in  ])ursuit  of  M(*Clernand,  retiiing  by  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road— 
falling  back,  in  fact,  upon  my  position.  My  division  was  now  to  feel  the 
weight  of  Pillow's  hand ;  if  they  should  fail,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  would 
depend  upon  tlie  veteran  Smith. 

When  Greneral  M(*Clernand  perceived  the  peril  threatening  him  in  the 
morning,  he  sent  an  officer  to  me  with  a  request  for  assistance.  This  request 
I  referred  to  General  Grant,  who  was  at  the  time  in  consultation  with  Foote. 
Upon  the  turning  of  Oglesby's  flank,  McClernand  repeated  his  request,  with 
such  a  representation  of  the  situation  that,  assuming  the  responsibility,  I 
ordered  Colonel  Cruft  to  report  with  his  brigade  to  McClernand.  Cruft  set 
out  promptly.  Unfortunately  a  guide  misdii'ected  him,  so  that  he  became 
involved  in  the  retreat,. and  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  object. 

I  was  in  the  rear  of  my  single  remaining  brigade,  in  conversation  with 
Captain  Rawlins,  of  Grant's  staff,  when  a  great  shouting  was  heard  behind 
me  on  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road,  whereupon  I  sent  an  orderly  to  ascertain  the»^ 
cause.     The  man  reported  the  roati  and  woods  full  of  soldiers  apparently  in^ 
rout.    An  officer  tlien  rode  by  at  full  speed,  shouting,  "  All's  lost !  Save  your — 
selves ! "    A  hurried  consultation  was  had  with  Rawlins,  at  the  end  of  whicl»- 
the  brigade  was  put  in  motion  toward  the  enemy's  works,  on  the  very  roaA 
by  which  Buckner  was  pursuing  under  Pillow's  mischievous  order.     It  hap- 
pened also  that  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  had  dropped  into  the  same  ro 
with  such  of  his  command  as  staid  by  their  colors.     He  came  up  riding  an 
at  a  walk,  his  leg  over  the  horn  of  his  saddle.     He  was  perfectly  cool,  an 
looked  like  a  farmer  from  a  hard  day's  plowing.     "  Good-morning,"  I  said. 
"  Good-morning,"  was  the  reply.    "Are  they  pursuing  you t "    "  Yes."   **  How 
far  are  they  behind  f "    Tliat  instant  the  head  of  my  command  appeared  on 
the   road.    The  colonel   calculated,  then  answered:  "You  will  have  about 
time  to  form  line  of  battle  right  here."     "  Thank  you.    Good-day."     "  Qt)od- 
day." 

At  that  point  the  road  began  to  dip  into  the  gorge ;  on  the  right  and  left 
there  were  woods,  and  in  front  a  dense  thicket.  An  order  was  dispatched  to 
bring  Batt<My  A  forward  at  full  speed.  Colonel  John  A.  Thayer,  command- 
ing the  l)rigade,  foraied  it  on  the  double-quick  into  line ;  the  Ist  Nebraska 
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and  the  58th  Illinois  on  the  right,  and  the  58th  Ohio,  with  a  detached  com 
pany,  on  the  left.  The  battejy  came  up  on  the  run  and  swungacross  the  roatl, 
which  had  been  left  open  for  it.  Hardly  had  it  unlimbered,  before  the  enemy 
appeared,  and  firing  began.  For  ten  minutes  or  thereabouts  the  scenes  of  the 
morning  were  reenaeted.  The  Confederates  struggled  hard  to  perfect  their 
deployments.  The  woods  rang  with  musketry  and  artillery.  The  brush  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  was  mowed  away  with  bullets.     A  great  cloud  arose  and 


shut  out  the  woods  and  the  narrow  valley  below.  Colonel  Thayer  and  his 
regiments  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  assailants  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion and  returned  to  the  intrenehments.  W.  H.  L.  Wallai'e  and  Oglesby 
re-formed  their  commands  behind  Thayer,  supplied  them  with  ammunition, 
and  stood  at  rest  waiting  for  orders.  There  was  then  a  lull  in  the  battle. 
Even  the  (rannonading  ceased,  and  everybody  was  asking,  WTiat  next  f 

Just  then  General  Grant  rode  up  to  where  General  McClemand  and  I  were 
in  conversation.     He  was  almost  unattended.     In  his  hand  there  were  some 
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in  fatherly  pleasantries  with  the  ranks  when  he  thought  circumstances  jus- 
tified them.  He  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  courage  of  volunteers; 
they  were  not  regulars  —  that  was  all.  K  properly  led,  he  believed  they  would 
storm  the  gates  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.    Their  hour  of  trial  was  now  come. 

From  his  brief  aud  characteristic  conference  with  McClernand  aud  myself, 
General  Grant  rode  to  General  C.  F.  Smith.  What  took  place  between  them 
is  not  known,  further  than  that  he  ordered  an  assault  upon  the  outworks  as  a 
diversion  in  aid  of  the  assault  about  to  be  delivered  on  the  right.  General 
Smith  personally  directed  his  chiefs  of  brigade  to  get  their  regiments  ready. 
Colonel  John  Cook  by  his  order  increased  the  number  of  his  skirmishers 
already  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

Taking  Lauman's  brigade,  General  Smith  began  the  advance.  They  were 
under  fire  instantly.  The  guns  in  the  fort  joined  in  with  the  infantry  who 
were  at  the  time  in  the  rifie-pits,  the  gi'eat  body  of  the  Confederate  right  wing 
being  with  General  Buckner.  The  defense  was  greatly  favored  by  the  ground, 
which  subjected  the  assailants  to  a  double  fire  from  the  beginning  of  the 
abatis.  The  men  have  said  that  "it  looked  too  thick  for  a  rabbit  to  get 
through."  General  Smith,  on  his  horse,  took  position  in  the  front  and  center 
of  the  line.  Occasionally  he  turned  in  the  saddle  to  see  how  the  alignment  was 
kept.  For  the  most  part,  however,  he  held  his  face  steadily  toward  the  enemy. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  sharp-shooters  in  the  rifle-pits. 
The  air  around  him  twittered  with  minie-buUets.  Erect  as  if  on  review,  he 
rode  on,  timing  the  gait  of  his  horse  with  the  movement  of  his  colors.  A 
soldier  said :  "  I  was  nearly  scared  to  death,  but  I  saw  the  old  man's  white 
mustache  over  his  shoulder,  and  went  on." 

On  to  the  abatis  the  regiments  moved  without  hesitation,  leaving  a  trail  of 

dead  and  wounded  behind.    There  the  fire  seemed  to  get  trebly  hot,  and  there 

some  of  the  men  halted,  whereupon,  seeing  the  hesitation.  General  Smith  put 

tis  cap  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  held  it  aloft,  and  called  out,  "  No  flinching 

now,  my  lads  f  —  Here  —  this  is  the  way  !    Come  on ! "    He  picked  a  path 

through  the  jagged  limbs  of  the  trees,  holding  his  cap  all  the  time  in  sight ; 

and  the  effect  was  magical.    The  men  swarmed  in  after  him,  and  got  through 

in  the  best  order  they  could  —  not  all  of  them,  alas !   On  the  other  side  of  the 

obstruction  they  took  the  semblance  of  re-formation  and  charged  in  after 

their  chief,  who  found  himself  then  between  the  two  fires.    Up  the  ascent  he 

rode ;  up  they  followed.    At  the  last  moment  the  keepers  of  the  rifle-pits 

clambered  out  and  fled.    The  four  regiments  engaged  in  the  feat  —  the  25th 

Indiana,  and  the  2d,  7th,  and  14th  Iowa  —  planted  their  colors  on  the  breast- 

"work.    Later  in  the  day,  Buckner  came  back  with  his  division ;  but  all  his 

efforts  to  dislodge  Smith  were  vain. 

We  left  my  division  about  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  the  hill,  which  had 
l)een  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Pillow  and  McClernand.  If  only  on 
account  of  the  results  which  followed  that  assault,  in  coimection  with  the 
leroic  performance  of  General  C.  F.  Smith,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  it. 

Riding  to  my  old  regiments, —  the  8th  Missouri  and  the  11th  Indiana, —  I 
asked  them  if  they  were  ready.    They  demanded  the  word  of  me.    Waiting 
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me  and  repeated  the  order  to  fall  back  out  of  cannon  range  and  throw  up 
breastworks.  "  The  general  does  not  know  that  we  have  the  hill,"  I  said. 
Webster  replied :  '*  I  give  you  the  order  as  he  gave  it  to  me."  "  Very  well," 
said  I,  "  give  him  my  compliments,  and  say  that  I  have  received  the  order." 
Webster  smiled  and  rode  away.  The  ground  was  not  vacated,  though  the 
assault  was  deferred.  In  assuming  the  responsibility,  I  had  no  doubt  of  my 
ability  to  satisfy  General  Grant  of  the  correctness  of  ray  course ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  approved. 

When  night  fell,  the  command  bivouacked  without  fire  or  suppei".  Fatigue 
partie.s  wei-e  told  off  to  look  after  the  wounded ;  and  in  the  relief  given  there 
was  no  distinction  made  between  friend  and  foe.  The  lal)or  extended  through 
the  whole  night,  and  the  surgeons  never  rested.  By  sunset  the  conditions 
of  the  morning  were  all  restored.  The  Union  commander  was  free  to  order 
a  general  assault  next  day  or  resort  to  a  fonnal  siege. 

A  great  discoui'agement  fell  upon  the  brave  men  inside  the  works  that 
night.  Besides  suffering  from  wounds  and  bruises  and  the  dreadful  weather, 
they  were  aware  that  though  they  had  done  their  best  they  were  held  in  a 
close  grip  by  a  superior  enemy.  A  council  of  general  and  field  oflScers  was 
held  at  headquarters,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  unanimous  resolution 
that  if  the  position  in  front  of 
General  Pillow  had  not  been 
fTOccupied  by  the  Federals  in 
strength,  the  army  should  effect 
its  retreat.  A  reeonnoissance  was 
ordered  to  make  the  test.  Colonel 
Forrest  conducted  it.  He  report- 
ed that  the  ground  was  not  only 
reoccupied,  but  that  the  enemy 
Were  extended  yet  farther  around 
the  Confederate  left.  The  council 
then  held  a  final  session. 

General  Simon  B,  Buckner,  as 
the  junior  officer  present,  gave 
his  opinion  first ;  he  thought  he 
could  not  successfully  resist  the 
assault  which  would  be  made  by 
dayhght  by  a  vastly  superior  force. 
But  he  further  remarked,  that 
as  he  understood  the  principal 
object  of  the  defense  of  Donelson  was  to  cover  the  movement  of  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  army  from  Bowhng  Green  to  Nashville,  if  that 
movement  was  not  completed  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  defense  should  be 
continued  at  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire  force.  General  Floyd 
replied  that  General  Johnston's  army  had  already  reached  Nashville,  where- 
upon General  Buckner  said  that  "  it  would  be  wrong  to  subject  the  army 
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to  a  virtual  massacre,  when  no  good  could  result  from  the  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  general  officers  owed  it  to  their  men,  when  further  resistance  was  una- 
vailing, to  obtain  the  best  terms  of  capitulation  possible  for  them.^ 

Both  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  acquiesced  in  the  opinion.  Ordinarily 
the  council  would  have  ended  at  this  point,  and  the  commanding  general 
would  have  addressed  himself  to  the  duty  of  obtaining  terms.  He  would 
have  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  prepared  a  note  for  dispatch  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  opposite  force.  But  there  were  cii*cunistance8 
outside  the  mere  military  situation  which  at  this  juncture  pressed  themselves 
into  consideration.  As  this  was  the  first  surrender  of  armed  men  banded 
together  for  war  upon  the  general  government,  what  would  the  Federal 
authorities  do  with  the  prisoners  ?  This  question  was  of  application  to  all 
the  gentlemen  in  the  council.  It  was  lost  to  view,  however,  when  General 
Floyd  announced  his  purpose  to  leave  with  two  steamers  which  were  to  be 
down  at  daylight,  and  to  take  with  him  as  many  of  his  division  as  the 
steamers  could  cany  away. 

General  Pillow^  then  remarked  that  there  were  no  two  persons  in  the  Con- 
federacy whom  the  Yankees  would  rather  capture  than  himself  and  General 
Floyd  (who  had  been  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  under  indict- 
ment at  Washington).  As  to  the  propriety  of  his  accompanying  General 
Floyd,  the  latter  said,  coolly,  that  the  question  was  one  for  every  man  to 
decide  for  himself.  Buckner  was  of  the  same  view,  and  added  that  as  for 
himself  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  stay  with  his  men  and  share  their  fate, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Pillow  persisted  in  leaving.  Floyd  then  directed  Gen- 
eral Buckner  to  consider  himself  in  conunand.  Immediately  after  the  council 
was  concluded.  General  Floyd  prepared  for  his  departm*e.  His  first  move 
was  to  have  his  brigade  drawn  up.  The  peculiarity  of  the  step  was  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  20th  Mississippi  regiment,  his  regiments  were 
all  Vii'ginians.  A  short  time  before  daylight  the  two  steamboats  arrived. 
Without  loss  of  time  the  general  hastened  to  the  river,  embarked  with  his 
Virginians,  and  at  an  early  hour  cast  loose  from  the  shore,  and  in  good  time, 
and  safely,  he  reached  Nashville.  He  never  satisfactorily  explained  upon 
what  principle  he  appropriated  all  the  transportation  on  hand  to  the  use  of 
his  particular  command. 

Colonel  Forrest  was  present  at  the  council,  and  when  the  final  resolution 
was  taken,  he  promptly  announced  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  surren- 
der his  command.  The  bold  trooper  had  no  qualms  upon  the  subject.  He 
assembled  his  men,  all  as  hardy  as  himself,  and  after  reporting  once  more  at 
headquarters,  he  moved  out  and  plunged  into  a  slough  formed  by  backwater 
from  the  river.  An  icy  crust  covered  its  surface,  the  wind  blew  fiercely, 
and  the  darkness  was  unrelieved  by  a  star.  There  was  fearful  floundering 
as  the  command  followed  him.  At  length  he  struck  dry  land,  and  was  safe. 
He  was  next  heard  of  at  Nashville. 

General  Buckner,  who  throughout  the  affair  bore  himself  with  dignity, 
ordered  the  troops  back  to  their  positions  and  opened  communications 
with  General  Grant,  whose  laconic  demand  of  "  unconditional  surrender,*' 
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FAC-8IMILE   OF   THE    ORIGINAL   "UNCONDITIONAL   SURRENDER"  DISPATCH. 

lie  oiiginul  of  the  dispatch  waa  t>btalued  by  CharleA  Dr.  Wallace  that  it  was  the  orlgiDal  dispatch.    The 

Webster  &  Co.,  publishers  of  General  Grant's  *'  Mem-  above  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original  dispatch 

ti"  from  Dr.  James  K.  Wallace,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  every  particular,  except  that,  in  order  to  adapt  it 

10  received  It,  November  Q8th,  1868,  from  his  relative  to  the  width  of  the  page,  the  word,  "  Sir,"  has  been 

nwrriage,  GeneralJohn  A.  Rawlins,  who,  as  chief  of  lowered  to  the  line  beneath,  and  the  words,  *'I  am, 

tf  to  General  Grant,  had  the  custody,  after  the  cap-  sir,  very  respectfully,"  have  been  raised  to  the  line 

^  of  General  Bnckner's  papers.  General  Rawlins  told  above. — Editors. 


OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  FORT  DONELSON,  TENN. 

laitioii  and  losses  of  each  army  an  here  state<l  fcive  the  gist  of  all  the  data  obtainable  in  the  Official  Records, 
tor  killed ;  w  for  wounded ;  in  w  for  mortally  woandetl ;  m  for  captare4l  or  missing  ;  c  for  captared.— EDITOB8. 

COMPOSITION  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  UNION  ARMY. 

Bi1i?.-Geu.  UlysseB  8.  GraDt. 

nsiON,  Brlg.-Gen.  Joliu  A.  McClernaud.  First  109 ;  in,  2  =  121.  Fourth  Brigtule,  Col.  Jacob  G.  Lauman : 

ol.  Richard  J.  O^leHby :  8tb  111..  Lleut.-Col.  25tb  lud.,  Col.  James  C;  Veatcb ;  ad  Iowa,  Col.  James  M. 

heads;  18th  IlL,  Col.  Michael  K.  Lawler  (w),  Tuttle;    7th  Iowa.  Lieut. -Col.  James  C.  Parrott;  Uth 

il  H.  Brush  (w),  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Marks ;  29th  Iowa.  Col.  William  T.  Bhaw ;  Birge's  Mo.  Sharp-shooters, 

mes  8.  Rearden;  30th  111.,  Lieut. -Col.  Ellas  Brigade  loss:  k,  56;  w.  301 ;  m,  1  =  357.     Fifth  Brigade^ 

Slst  111.,  Col.  Johu  A.  Logan  (w) ;   Battery  A,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith:  11th  Ind.,  Col.  George  F.  McGin- 

;y.,  Capt.  Jasi>er  M.  Dresser;  Battery  E,  2d  nis;  8th  Mo.,  M^or  John  McDonald.  Brigadeloss:  k,  11; 

illery,  Lieut.  G.  C.  Gumbart ;    A  and  B,  2d  w,  69  =  80. 

r,  Capts.  John  R.  Hotaliug  and  Thomas  J.  Third   Division.     Brig.-Gen.    Lew  Wallace.     Firtt 

?,  2d,  and  I,  4th  U.  8.  Cavalry,  Lieut.  James  Brigade,  Col.  Charles  Cruft:  Slst  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  John 

d*p't  companies  III.  Cavalry,  Capts.  E.  Car-  Osbom,  Mi^or  Fred.  Am;  44th  Ind.,  Col.  HughB.  Reed; 

mes  J.  Dollius,  M.  J.  O'Haruett,  and  Lieut.  17th  Ky..Col.  John  H.  McHoory,  Jr.;  25th  Ky., Col.  James 

,    Brigade  loss :    k,  184 ;  w,  603;  m,  66  =  853.  M.  Shackelfonl.    Brigade  loss  :  k,  35 ;  w,  182 ;  m,  16  =  238. 

fade,  Col.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace:  11th  III.,  Lieut.-  Second  Brigade  [attached  to  the  Third  Brigade]:  46th 

r.  Ransom  (w),  Mtijor   Garrett  Nevins  (tem-  III.,  Col.  John  A.  Davis;  57th  III.,  Col.  Silas  D.  Baldwin; 

lOth  ni.,  Col.  C.  Carroll  Marsh ;   45th  111.,  Col.  58th  111.,  Col.  William  F.  Lynch;  20th  Ohio,  Col.  Charles 

Jth ;  48th  111..  Col.  Isham  N.  Haynie  (tempo-  Whittlesey.  Brigade  loss :  k,  6;  w,  15 ;  m,  1  =22.    Third 

aanding  Third  Brigade),  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  Brigade,    Col.  John  M.  Thayer:    1st  Neb.,  Lieut.-Col. 

) ;  Battery  B,  Ist  III.  Lt.  Artillery,  Capt.  Ezra  Wm.  D.  McCord;  58th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  F.  Rempel; 

kttery  D,  Ist  111.  Lt.  Artillery,  Capt  Edward  68th  Ohio,  Col.  8.  H.  Steedman ;  76th  Ohio,  Col.  Wm. 

;  4th  111.  Cavalry,  Col.  T.  Lyle  Dickey.    Bri-  B.  Woods.    Brigade  loss:  k,3;  w,  24;  m,  1=28.  Unat- 

t,99;  w,  350;  m,  98  =  547.  Third  Brigade,  Co\.  taehed:  Battery  A,    1st  111.  Lt.  Artillery,  Lieut  P.  P. 

rrison  (w).  Col.  L<?onard  F.  Ross:  17th  111.,  Wood;    A,   32d  Dl.    Infantry,  Capt.    Henry  Davidson, 

cis  M.  Smith,  Cupt.  Henry  H.  Bush ;  49th  Dl.,  Loss :  w,  10. 

Phineas  Pease.    Brigtule  loss :  k,  28 ;  w,  105 ;  Iron-clads  and  Gun-boats,    Flag-Officer  Andrew  H. 

Foote  (w).    8t.  Louis  (flag-ship),  Lieut.  Leonard  Paul- 

)iviftiON,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith.    First  ding,  k,  2;  w,  8;  Carondelet,  Commander  Henry  Walke, 

>L  John  Mc Arthur  :  9th  111.,  Lieut.-Col.  Jesse  k,  5 ;  w,  28 ;  Louisville,  Commander  Betvlamin  M.  Dove, 

12th  III..  Lieut.-Col.  Augustus  L.  Chetlain;  k,  4;  w,  5;  Pittsburgh,  Lieut.  Egbert  Thompson,  w,  2; 

I.  I8aa<;  C.  Pugh.    Brigade  loss :  k,  69;  w,  340 ;  Tyler,  Lieut.-Com.  William  Gwin ;  Conestoga,  Jjiaut.-Cojn. 

Third  Brigmle,   Col.  John  Cook:    7  th  HI.,  S.L.Phelps.    Total  loss :  k.  11 ;  w,  43  =  54.    The  vessels 

Andrew  J.  Babcock ;  50th  III.,  Col.  Moses  M.  which  had  been  in  action  at  Fort  Henry  (see  page  362) 

[nd..  Col.  James  M.  Smith;  12th  Iowa,  Col.  J.  carried  the  same  armament  at  Fort  Donelson.  TheLoMu- 

13th  Mo..  Col.  Crafts  J.  Wright ;  Batteries  D,  ville  and  Pittsburgh  were  each  armed  with  6  32-pounders, 

it  Mo.  Lt.  Artillery,  Capts.  Henry  Richardson,  3  8-inoh,  and  4  rifled  42-pounders.  The  Louisville  had  also 

and  George  H.  Stone.  Brigade  loss :  k,  10;  w,  1  12-pouuder  boat-howitzer. 

loss  of  the  Union  forces  (army  and  navy)  was  510  killed.  2152  wounded,  224  captured  or  missing  =  2886. 

COMPOSITION  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE   ARMY. 

I  Brig.-Gen.  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  2  Brig-Gen.  John  B.  Floyd,  3  Brig-Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner  (c). 

;'9  Division.     Second  Brigade,  Col.  Wm.  E.  Col.  John  Gregg.      Brigade  loss:  k,  68;    w.  218  =  286. 

Id  Ken.,  Col.  R.  W.  Hanson;  14th  Miss.,  Mf^.  I>rake*s  Brigade,  Col.  Joseph  Drake:  Ala.  Battalion, 

;  20th  Miss..  MtO-  W.  N.  Brown :  26th  Miss.,  Mf\).  John  S.  Gaivin ;  15th  Ark.,  Col.  J.  J.. Gee ;  4th  Miss., 

Leynolds ;  26th  Temi.,  Col.,  John  M.  LiUard ;  MivJ.  T.  N.  Adair;  Tenn.  Battalion,  Col.  B.  M.  Browder. 

Col.  Robert  Farquharson.     Third  Brigade,  Floyd's  Division.   First  Brigade,  Col.  {.i.C^hAviim: 

.  Brown :  3d  Tenn.,  Lleut.-rol.  T.  M.  Gordon  5l8t  Va.,  Lieut-Col.  J.  M.    Massie :  56th  Va.,  Capt.  G.  W. 

.  F.  Cheairs ;   18th  Tenn.,  Col.  J.  B.  Pabner ;  Davis.  Brigade  loss  :  k,  17;  w,  80  ;  m,  120  =  217.  Second 

C^l.  E.C.Cook.     Artillery:  Kentucky  Bat-  Brigade,  Col.  John  McCauslaud:    a6th  Va.,  Lieut.-Col. 

R.  E.  Grjives;   Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  T.  K.  L.  W.  Reld;  50th  V^a.  MuJ.  Thomas  Smith.  Brigadeloss: 

Lieut.  John  W.  Morton ;  Jackson's  Va.  Bat  k,  24 ;  w,  91  =  115.    Artillery :  Va.  Batteries,  Captains  D. 

rion  loss:  k  and  w.  577  (approximate).  A.  French  and  J.  H.  Guy;  Green's  Ken.  Batterj'. 

8  Command  (left  wing),  Brig-Gen.  Bushrod R.  Garrison  Forces,  Col.  J.  W.   Head,  Col.  J.  E.  Bailey: 

X€ivfian*s  Brigade,  Vol.  A.  Ileiman:  27th  Ala.,  .30th  Tenn.,  Mivj.  J.   J.  Turner;   4ath  Tenn..  Col.  J.  E. 

lughes;  10th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  R  W.  Mac-  Bailey ;  60th  Tenn.,  CoL  C.  A.  Sugg.   Fort  Batteries,  CuT^i. 

d  Tenn.,  Col.  W.  A.  Quarles  ;  48th  Tenn.,  Col.  Joseph    Dixon  (k),   Capt.   Jacob    Culbertson  :  A,  30th 

rhies;     53<1  Tenn..  Col.   A.   H.  Abemathy.  Tenn.,  Capt.  B.  G.  Bidwell;  A,  ."iOth  Tenn.,  Capt.  T.  W. 

Thomas   F.  Winston;  Tenn.  Battery.  Capt.  Beaumcmt;  Maury  (Tenn.)  Battery,  Capt.  R.  R.  Ross. 

ey(w).  Davidson' 8  Brigade,  Col.  T.  5.  Tyfi\\i\-  Cavalry:  Tenn.  Regiment,  Col.  N.  B.  Fonx^st:  9th 

.  M.  Simont^n:    8th  Ky.,  LleutCol.  H.  B.  Tenn.  Battalion,    Lieut.-Col.  George   Gantt;    Milton's 

Miss.,  Col.  J.   M.  Simonton,  Lieut-Col.  A  S.  Company  Tennessee.     r>m«ar*«i.- Tennessee  Battalion 

3d  MLss.,  Lieut. -C(»l.  J.  M.  Wells ;  7th  Texas,  Infantry.  Major  S.  H.  Colms. 

loss  of  the  Confederate  army  is  not  definitely  stated.  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow  says,  in  his  report,  that 
d  wounded  it  was  about  two  thousand.  WMth  regard  to  the  number  of  Confederates  captured.  General 
in  his  "  Memoirs  " :  "I  asked  General  Buckner  about  what  force  he  had  to  surrender.  He  replied  that 
t  tell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy :  that  all  the  sick  and  weak  had  been  sent  to  Nashville  while  we  were 
Henry ;  that  Floyd  and  Pillow  had  left  during  the  night,  taking  many  men  with  them ;  and  that  Forrest, 
ly  others,  had  also  escaped  during  the  preceding  night ;  the  number  of  casualties  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
9uld  not  find  fewer  than  12,000.  nor  more  than  15,000."  But  General  Buckner  says,  in  his  official  report, 
ggregate  of  tbe  army,  never  greater  than  12,000,  was  now  reduced  to  leas  than  9000  after  the  departure 
Floyd's  brigjide." 
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THE  WESTERN    FLOTILLA  AT   FORT   DONELSON,  ISLAND 
NUMBER  TEN,  FORT  PILLOW   AND   MEMPHIS. 

BY    IIENKY    WALKE,  KBAR-ADMIBAU    U.  8.  N. 

ON  the  7th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  I  received 
on  board  the  Carondclet  Colonels  Webster,  Rawlins,  and  MePherson,  with 
a  company  of  troops,  and  under  instructions  from  General  Grant  proceeded 
up  the  Tennessee  River,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  the 
Memphis  and  BowUug  Green  Raih-oad. 

On  I'etuming  from  that  expedition  General  Grant  requested  me  to  hasten 
to  Port  Donelson  with  the  Carondclet,  Tyhr,  and  Lexington,  and  announce 
my  arrival  by  firing  signal  guns.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  take 
posHcssion  of  the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention 
by  making  formidable  demonstrations  before  the  fort,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  being  reenforced.  On  Pebniary  10th  the  (^aromhlet  alone  {towed  by  the 
transport  Alps)  proceeded  up  the  Cumberland  River,  and  on  the  12th  arrived 
a  few  miles  below  the  fort. 

Fort  Donelson  occupied  one  of  tlie  best  defensive  positions  on  the  river. 
It  was  built  on  u  bold  bluff  about  120  feet  in  height,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  where  it  makes  a  slight  bend  to  the  eastward.  It  had  3  batteries, 
mounting  in  all  15  guns:  the  lower,  alwut  twenty  feet  above  the  water;  the 
second,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water;  the  third,  on  the  summit. J 

)The  armBment  of  tho  fort  oonsisted  of  "ten  Oaptsm  Jacob   C'ulbertson,  yrilli  Captains  Bo* 

32-pouiidtir  guiiN  (two  of  them  tihip  carrotiaileD),  Beaumout,  and  Bidwell  in  separate  rommasd  ol 

one  S-iuch  howitzur,  two  nondi'Ncript  O-poundiin),  the  gunti  of  the  lower  batteries.     Captain  Diios 

one  1 0-inch  Col  umbiad,  mid  one  rifledguu  throwing  was  killed  in  the  action  of  the  13th  with  the  CorM- 

a  eonieal  shell  of  \'2H  pounds."    The  garrison  was  <Mi:t  by  a  shot  which  dismounted  one  of  hisgnni— 

commanded  by  Colonel  J.  E.  Bailey,  the  artillery  "the  only  damage  done  to  the  batteries  during  llM 

by  Captain  Joseph  Dixon,  and  after  lus  death  by  siege,"  (Captain  Culbertaon's  report.)—  ~ 
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When  the  Carondeletj  her  tow  being  cast  oflf,  came  in  sight  of  the  fort  and 
proceeded  up  to  within  long  range  of  the  batteries,  not  a  living  creature 
could  be  seen.    The  hills  and  woods  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  hid  part  of 
the  enemy's  formidable  defenses,  which  were  lightly  covered  with  snow ;  but 
the  black  rows  of  heavy  guns,  pointing  down  on  us,  reminded  me  of  the  dis- 
onal-looking  sepulchers  cut  in  the  rocky  cUffs  near  Jerasalem,  but  far  more 
Tepulsive.    At  12 :  50  p.  m.,  to  unmask  the  silent  enemy,  and  to  announce  my 
iurrival  to  G-eneral  Grant,  I  ordered  the  bow-guns  to  be  fired  at  the  fort. 
Only  one  shell  fell  short.    There  was  no  response  except  the  echo  from  the 
liills.    The  fort  appeared  to  have  been  evacuated.    After  firing  ten  shells 
into  it,  the  CarondeUt  dropped  down  the  river  about  three  miles  and  anchored. 
But  the  sound  of  her  guns  aroused  our  soldiers  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
fort  into  action ;  one  report  says  that  when  they  heard  the  guns  of  the  avanU 
courrier  of  the  fleet,  they  gave  cheer  upon  cheer,  and  rather  than  permit  the 
sailors  to  get  ahead  of  them  again,  they  engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the  en- 
emy, and  began  the  battle  of  the  three  days  following.    On  the  Carondelet;we 
were  isolated  and  beset  with  dangers  from  the  enemy's  lurking  sharp-shooters. 
On  the  13th  a  dispatch  was  received  from  General  Grant,  informing  me 
that  he  had  arrived  the  day  before,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  anny  in 
position,  almost  entirely  investing  the  enemy's  works.    "  Most  of  our  bat- 
teries," he  said,  "  are  established,  and  the  remainder  soon  will  be.    K  you 
will  advance  with  your  gun-boat  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  will  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  diversion  in  our  favor." 

I  immediately  complied  with  these  instructions,  and  at  9:05,  with  the 
CarondeUt  alone  and  under  cover  of  a  heavily  wooded  point,  fired  139 
70-pound  and  64-pound  shells  at  the  fort.  We  received  in  return  the 
fire  of  all  the  enemy's  guns  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Carmi- 
delety  which  sustained  but  little  damage,  except  from  two  shots.  One,  a 
128-pound  solid,  at  11:30  struck  the  comer  of  our  port  broadside  casemate, 
passed  through  it,  and  in  its  progress  toward  the  center  of  our  boilers 
glanced  over  the  temporary  barricade  in  front  of  the  boilers.  It  then  passed 
over  the  steam-drum,  struck  the  beams  of  the  upper  deck,  carried  away  the 
railing  around  the  engine-room  and  burst  the  steam-heater,  and,  glancing 
back  into  the  engine-room,  "  seemed  to  bound  after  the  men,"  as  one  of  the 
engineers  said,  "  like  a  wild  beast  pursuing  its  prey."  I  have  preserved  this 
baU  as  a  souvenir  of  the  fight  at  Fort  Donelson.  When  it  bm'st  through  the 
side  of  the  Carondelet^  it  knocked  down  and  wounded  a  dozen  men,  seven  of 
them  severely.  An  immense  quantity  of  splinters  was  blown  through  the 
Vessel.  Some  of  them,  as  fine  as  needles,  shot  through  the  clothes  of  the 
men  like  arrows.  Several  of  the  wounded  were  so  much  excited  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  event  and  the  sufferings  of  their  comrades,  that  they  were  not 
aware  that  they  themselves  had  been  stnick  until  they  felt  the  blood  iiui- 
txing  into  their  shoes.  Upon  receiving  this  shot  we  ceased  firing  for  a  while. 
After  dinner  we  sent  the  wounded  on  board  the  Alps^  repaired  damages, 
and,  not  expecting  any  assistance,  at  12:15  we  resumed,  in  accordan(»e  with 
Oeueral  Grant's  request,  and  bombarded  the  fort  until  dusk,  when  nearly  all 
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>ur  lO-ineh  and  15-iiich  shells  were  expended.  The  firing  from  the  shore 
laving  ceased,  we  retired. 

At  11:30  on  the  night  of  the  13th  Flag-Officer  Foote  arrived  below  Fort 
[)onelson  with  the  iron-clads  SL  Louis ^  Louisville^  and  Pittshirgh^  and  the 
T^ooden  gun-boats  Tyler  and  Conestoga.  On  the  14th  all  the  hard  materials 
n  the  vessels,  such  as  chains,  lumber,  and  bags  of  coal,  were  laid  on  the  upper 
leeks  to  protect  them  from  the  plunging  shots  of  the  enemy.  At  3  o'clock  in  the 
iftemoon  our  fleet  advanced  to  attack  the  fort,  the  Louiscille  being  on  the 
^est  side  of  the  river,  the  St.  Louis  (flag-steamer)  next,  then  the  Pittsburgh 
nd  Carondelet  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  wooden  gun-boats  were 
rbout  a  thousand  yards  in  the  rear.  When  we  started  in  line  abreast  at  a 
moderate  speed,  the  Louisville  and  Pittsburffhj  not  keeping  up  to  their  posi- 
Lons,  were  hailed  from  the  flag-steamer  to  "  steam  up."  At  3 :  30,  when  about 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  two  shots  were  fired  at  us,  both  falling  short. 
Vlien  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  the  St.  Louis  opened  fire,  and  the  other  iron- 
lads  followed,  slowly  and  deliberately  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  as  the  fleet 
dvaneed.    The  flag-officer  hailed  the  Carondelet j  and  ordered  us  not  to  fire 

0  fast.  Some  of  our  shells  went  over  the  fort,  and  almost  into  our  camp 
eyond.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the  enemy's  fire  gi'eatly  increased  in  force  and 
ffect.  But,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Carondelet  having  recently  been 
ifB%  under  fire,  and  having  become  practiced  in  fighting,  her  gmmers  were  as 

001  and  composed  as  old  veterans.  We  heard  the  deafening  crack  of  the 
bursting  shells,  the  crash  of  the  solid  shot,  and  the  whizzing  of  fragments  of 
hell  and  wood  as  they  sped  through  the  vessel.  Soon  a  128-pounder  struck 
HIT  anehor,  smashed  it  into  flying  bolts,  and  bounded  over  the  vessel,  taking 
ewBy  a  part  of  our  smoke-stack ;  then  another  cut  away  the  iron  boat-davits 
fl  if  fhey  were  pipe-stems,  whereupon  the  boat  dropped  into  the  water. 
knother  ripped  up  the  iron  plating  and  glanced  over ;  another  went  through 
lie  plating  and  lodged  in  the  heavy  casemate;  another  struck  the  pilot-house, 
aioeked  tlie  plating  to  pieces,  and  sent  fragments  of  iron  and  splinters  into 
he  pilots^  one  of  whom  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  was  taken  below ;  another 
hot  took  away  the  remaining  boat-davits  and  the  boat  with  them;  and  still 
hfiy  came,  harder  and  faster,  taking  flag-staffs  and  smoke-stacks,  and  teaiing 
iff  ibe  side  armor  as  lightning  tears  the  bark  from  a  tree.  Our  men  fought 
inapnratfiTy;  but,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  loaded  too  hastily,  and 
he  port  rifled  gun  exploded.  One  of  the  crew,  in  his  account  of  the  explosion 
KXA  after  it  occurred,  said :  "  I  was  serving  the  gun  with  shell.  When  it 
aploctod  it  knocked  us  all  down,  killing  none,  but  wounding  over  a  dozen  men 
md  ipnading  dismay  and  confusion  among  us.  For  about  two  minutes  I  was 
i^y^^f^,  and  at  least  five  minutes  elapsed  before  I  could  tell  what  was  the 
mattar.  When  I  found  out  that  I  was  more  scared  than  hurt,  although  suffering 
from  fhe  gunpowder  which  I  had  inhaled,  I  looked  forwai'd  and  saw  our  gun 
lying  on  the  deck,  split  in  three  pieces.  Then  the  cry  ran  through  the  boat 
that  we  were  on  fire,  and  my  duty  as  pump-man  called  me  to  the  pumps. 
^Nliile  I  was  there,  two  shots  entered  our  bow-ports  and  killed  four  men  and 
mounded  several  others.    They  were  borne  past  me,  three  with  their  heads 
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oflf.  The  sight  almost  sickened  me,  and  I  turned  my  head  away.  Our  master^ 
mat^  came  soon  after  and  ordered  us  to  our  quarters  at  the  guiL  I  told  hun 
the  gun  had  burst,  and  that  we  had  caught  fire  on  the  upper  deck  from  the 
enemy's  shell.  He  then  said:  'Never  mind  the  fire;  go  to  your  qaart6r&' 
Then  I  took  a  station  at  the  starboard  tackle  of  another  rifled  bow-gun  and 
remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  fight."  The  carpenter  and  his  men  extin- 
guished the  flames. 

When  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  while  the  Confederatei 
were  running  from  their  lower  battery,  om-  pilot-house  was  struck  again  and 
another  pilot  wounded,  our  wheel  was  broken,  and  shells  from  the  rear  boalB 
were  bursting  over  us.  All  four  of  our  boats  were  shot  away  and  dragging 
in  the  water.  On  looking  out  to  Iwing  our  broadside  guns  to  bear,  we 
that  the  other  gun-boats  were  rapidly  falling  back  out  of  line.  The 
in  her  haste  to  turn  struck  the  stern  of  the  Carondelet^  and  broke  our  8ta^ 
board  rudder,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  go  ahead  to  clear  the  Pittsburgh  and 
the  point  of  rocks  below.  The  pilot  of  the  St.  Louis  was  killed,  and  the  pikt 
of  the  Lonisrille  was  wounded.  Both  vessels  had  their  wheel-ropes  shot 
away,  and  the  men  were  i)revented  from  steering  the  Louismlls  with  the 
tiller-ropes  at  the  stern  by  the  shells  from  the  rear  boats  bursting  over  them. 
The  St.  Louis  and  Louisville^  becoming  unmanageable,  were  compelled  to 
drop  out  of  battle,  and  the  Pittsburffh  followed ;  all  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  enemy's  fire.  Flag-Officer  Foote  was  wounded  while  standing  by 
the  pilot  of  the  St.  Louis  when  he  was  killed.  We  were  then  about  350  yards 
from  the  fort. 

There  was  no  alternative  for  the  Carmidelet  in  that  narrow  stream  but  to 
keep  her  head  to  the  enemy  and  fire  into  the  fort  with  her  two  bow-guns,  to 
prevent  it,  if  possible,  from  returning  her  fire  effectively.  The  enemy  saw 
that  she  was  in  a  manner  left  to  his  mercy,  and  concentrated  the  fire  of  all 
his  batteries  upon  her.  In  return,  the  CarondelePs  guns  were  well  served  to 
the  last  shot.  Om*  new  acting  gunner,  John  Hall,  was  just  the  man  for  the 
occasion.  He  came  forward,  offered  his  services,  and  with  my  sanction  took 
charge  of  the  starboard-bow  rifled  gun.  He  instructed  the  men  to  obey  his 
warnings  and  follow  his  motions,  and  he  told  them  that  when  he  saw  a  shot 
coming  he  would  call  out  "  Down  "  and  stoop  behind  the  breech  of  the  gun  as 
he  did  so ;  at  the  same  instant  the  men  were  to  stand  away  from  the  bow- 
ports.  Nearly  tn^eiy  shot  from  the  fort  struck  the  bows  of  the  Carondekl 
Most  of  them  were  fired  on  the  ricochet  level,  and  could  be  plainly  seen  skip- 
ping on  the  water  before  they  struck.  The  enemy's  object  was  to  sink  the 
gun-boat  by  striking  her  just  below  the  water-Une.  They  soon  succeeded  in 
planting  two  32-pound  shots  in  her  bow,  between  wind  and  water,  which  made 
her  leak  ))adly,  but  her  compartments  kept  her  from  sinking  until  we  could 
plug  up  the  shot-holes.  Three  shots  stnick  the  starboard  casemating ;  four 
stnick  the  port  casemating  foi-ward  of  the  i-ifle-gim ;  one  struck*  on  the  sta^ 
board  side,  between  the  water-line  and  plank-sheer,  cutting  through  the 
planking ;  six  shots  stnick  the  pilot-house,  shattering  one  section  into  pieces 
and  cutting  through  the  iron  casing.    The  smoke-stacks  were  riddled. 
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ur  gunners  kept  up  a  constant  firing 
le  we  were  falliiifr  back ;  and  the  warn- 
words,  "  Look  out  t "  "  Down ! "  were 
n  heard,  and  heeded  by  nearly  all  the  gun-crews.  On  one  occaBion,  while 
men  were  at  the  muzzle  of  the  middle  bow-gun,  loading  it,  the  warning 
e  just  in  time  for  them  to  jump  aside  aa  a  32-pounder  struck  the  lower 
and  glancing  up  struck  the  upper  sill,  then,  falling  on  the  inner  edge  of 
lower  sUl,  bounded  on  deck  and  spun  around  like  a  top,  but  hurt  no  one. 
'as  very  evident  that  if  the  men  who  were  loading  had  not  obeyed  the 
jr  to  drop,  several  of  them  would  have  been  killed.  So  I  i-epeated  the 
ructions  and  warned  the  men  at  the  guns  and  the  crew  generally  to  bow 
tand  off  from  the  ports  when  a  shot  was  seen  coming.  But  some  of  the 
ng  men,  from  a  spirit  of  bravado  or  from  a  behef  in  the  doctrine  of  fatal- 
,  disregarded  the  instructions,  saying  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  dodge 
innou-ball,  and  they  would  trust  to  luck.  The  warning  words,  "  Look 
!"  "Down!"  were  again  soon  heard;  down  went  the  gunner  and  his  men, 
be  whizzing  shot  glanced  on  the  gun,  taking  off  the  gunner's  cap  and  the 
is  of  two  of  the  young  men  who  trusted  to  luck,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
)r  were  standing  up  or  passing  behind  him.  This  shot  killed  another  man 
■,  who  was  at  the  last  gun  of  the  starboard  side,  and  disabled  the  gun.  It 
le  in  with  a  hissing  sound ;  three  sharp  spats  and  a  heavy  bang  told  the 
late  of  three  brave  comrades.  Before  the  decks  were  well  sanded,  there 
.  90  much  blood  on  them  that  our  men  could  not  work  the  guns  without 
ping. 

Ve  kept  firing  at  the  enemy  so  long  as  he  was  within  range,  to  prevent 
1  from  seeing  us  through  the  smoke. 
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The  Carondetet  was  the  first  in  and 
the  last  out  of  the  fight,  and  was  more 
damaged  than  any  of  the  other  gun- 
boats, as  the  boat-caipenters  who  re- 
paired them  subsequently  informed 
me.  She  was  much  longer  under  fire 
than  any  other  vessel  of  the  flotilla; 
and,  according  to  the  report  of  tie 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  her  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  neai'ly  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  all  the  other  gun- 
boats together.  She  fired  more  shot 
and  shell  into  Fort  Donelson  than 
any  other  gun-boat,  and  was  struck 
fifty-four  times.  These  facts  are  given 
because  a  disposition  was  shown  by 
correspondents  and  naval  historiaiu 
to  ignore  the  serxices  of  the  CaroH- 
(fi'lef  on  tliLs  and  other  occasions. 
In  the  action  of  the  llth  all  of  the 
armored  vessels  were  fought  witli  the  gi-eatest  energy,  skill,  and  courage,  until 
disabled  by  the  enemy's  heavy  shot  In  his  official  report  of  the  battle  the  flag- 
officer  said :  "  The  officers  and  men  in  this  liotly  contested  but  unequal  fight  be- 
haved with  the  gi-eatest  gallantry  and  detei-mination."  [For  losses,  see  p.  429.]$ 
Although  the  gun-boats  were  repulsed  in  this  action,  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  their  cannonade,  and  of  the  heavy  and  well-sustained  fire  of  the 
Carondetet  on  the  day  before,  must  have  been  veiy  gi-eat,  and  contributed  in 
no  small  degi-ee  to  the  successful  operations  of  the  army  on  the  following  day. 
After  the  battle  I  called  upon  the  flag-officer,  and  found  him  suffering 
from  his  wounds.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  have  run  past  the  fort,  something 
I  should  not  have  ventm-ed  upon  without  permission. 

The  lijth  was  employed  in  the  burial  of  our  slaiu  comrades.  I  read  the 
Episcopal  service  on  board  the  Caroiidelef,  uuder  our  flag  at  half-mast;  and 
the  sailors  bore  tlieir  late  companions  to  a  lonely  field  within  the  shadows  of 

i  From   tlie  report  of  Captuiii   B.   (i,  Bidwell,  euuDi>r,— iHtlng  bout,  It  eonlA  not  be  pit  out,— but  Oi     . 

"  the  only  officer  eoiincuted  with  the  LeuTv  batter-  »""  '■'■"t™ '«»'»»  "era  both  dlmbleil,  the  leTHwntfi  H     I 

I.,  of  Fort  D.u.l.o„  ,U0  ...  ,o„.„.t.  enough  to  »'*  ^ SS"J;U"'S'*;tiS,'tSt:     ! 

escape,"  wc  take  tliis  account  of  the  engagement:  very  mou  in|un-d  by  a  bull  BtrHlnttber  ou  top,  and*!*     ; 

■' All  wa«  quid  until  tlio  im'UlDjn  of  Ibv  »th  (Friday),  a  cUrert  «liot  in  the  port  hole,  when  Hhc  fell  bMk,t»e      i 

vhvu  1  I>i)at8  eauu'  nrouiid  the  point,  arranip'd  them-  two  flank  bortts  closing  In  Irhlnathem  and  protMtii* 

selves  in  linn  of  battle,  and  advanced  Hlntrl,!',  Iiiil  nttiid-  tliein  frani  our  Are  In  retreat.    I  think  these  tVD  v<n 

Uy.  up  Ibu  rivit  to  vrltbiu  sou  yurdi>  of  our  battery,  and  not  iieiiiiiutly  iTtlnied.    Tbey  must  have  Dred  near  tn 

halted,  when  a  uhirI  tiiiMMiHUit  tire  wnn  kept  up  for  Ihounand  Hbot  and  Hhelt  at  ns.    Oar  Colnuiblad  IM 

some  time.    We  were  unlenid  to  bold  oiir  Are  nntll  tbey  aliont  ZI  tlT»e».  the  rilled  Rnn  very  few  timce.  ukI  U" 

got  within  raiico  of  our  »2'paiiuileni.    We  reinalneil  per-  Sl-iiounileni  about  w  or  GO  roonds  ench.    A.  ttreal  aUS 

lectly  hllenl,  while  lliey  I'nnie  <iver  ulmut  inii-  niid  a  half  of  onr  bnllit  took  etrWit,  being  well  aimed.    I   am  »«* 

ralleB.  iHiurlnKO  heavy  flru  of  shot  and  aiiell  npmi  tin  all  dent  the  elfli-lencyut  the  K<in-boat  Is  In  the  fnin  ItranW 

the  time.    Two  more  iHiuts  I'anie  iiniund  tbe  pidiil  and  rather  than  In  the  boat  itself.  We  oan  whip  them  slwij* 

threw  Hhiill  nt  lu.    Our  ffumiem  were  inexperli-nci^  and  If  our  men  will  only  stand  to  their  ptna.    Hot  ■  mM 

knew  Tery  little  of  the  Hrlntt  of  heiivy  ituns.     Thej-,  of  nil  ourx  wax  bnrt.notwItbiitandlnK  they  threw  lOtp' 

however,  did  some  exeellent  eliootlnK-    The  rifled  jnin  at  us.    Their  Are  woe  more  destructive  to  our  wort*  •* 

llxabled  by  tbe  nininiliig  of  a  eurlrlil(;c  while  the  a  nillPH  than  at  300  yardo.    They  over-flred  US  trom  tIi*K 

'  It  being  Icf  t  In  there  by  a  carelens  distance." 
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i.  When  they  were  about  to  lower  the  first  coffin,  a  Roman  Catholic 
.ppeared,  and  hie  services  being  accepted,  he  read  the  prayers  for  the 
As  the  last  service  was  ended,  the  sound  of  the  battle  being  waged  by 
I  Grant,  like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  was  the  only  requiem 
departed  shipmates. 

limday,  the  16th,  at  dawn,  Fort  Donelsou  surrendered  and  the  gun- 
:«amed  up  to  Dover.  After  religious  services  the  Carondelet  proceeded 
Cairo,  and  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  in  such  a  dense  fog 
i  passed  below  the  town  unnoticed,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
ding.  There  had  been  a  report  that  the  enemy  was  coming  from 
■us  to  attack  Cairo  during  the  absence  of  its  defenders ;  and  while  the 
ekt  was  cautiously  feeling  her  way  back  and  blowing  her  whistle,  some 
imagined  she  was  a  Confederate  gun-boat  about  to  land,  and  made 
reparations  to  leave  the  place.  Our  announcement  of  the  victory  at 
onelson  changed  their  dejection  into  joy  and  exultation.  On  the  fol- 
moming  an  order  congratulating  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Carondelet 
eived  from  Flag-Officer  Foote. 

w  days  later  the  Carondelet  was  taken  up  on  the  ways  at  Mound 
Jinois, —  six  or  seven  miles  above  Cairo  on  the  Ohio  River, —  for 
;  and  a  crowd  of  carpenters  worked  on  her  night  and  day.  After  the 
were  completed,  she  was  ordered  to  make  the  experiment  of  backing 
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up-stream,  which  proved  a  laughable  failure.  She  would  sheer  from  one  side 
of  tlie  river  to  tlie  other,  imd  with  two  au<'hoi's  astern  she  could  not  be  hdd 
steady  enough  to  figlit  her  bow-guns  down-stream.  She  dragged  both  anchon 
alternately,  until  they  came  together,  and  tlie  experiment  failed  completely. 
On  the  morning  nf  th«  2.'iil  the  flag-officer  made  a  reeoimoissanee  to  Colnm- 
bus,  Keutufkv  with  four  gun-boats  and  two  mortar-boats  accompanied  by 


the  w  ioden  gim  boat  <  oi  is 
poits      The  fn-tificdti  ns 
than  eM.1    Thf^  mtuiy 
sent  up  a  tiaiivjcit  v 

was  sai  I,  of  effpi  t  ' 

ing  an    txthau^e 


foija  convoying  five  trans- 
looked   more   forraidaUe 
flrei    tw>    guns,    and 
with    the    pretext,  it 


of  pnsonei  s  |    But 

at  tliat  tmie,  as  we 

leain  datterwaidfiom 

afiediblesom       tli 

uation  of   the  tort  (wlmh 

Geneial  Grants  '^ucco'^st%  at 

Ports  Heiii\  and  Donelson  had  made  netes^aiy)  was  going  on  and  the  last 

ratt  and  baig*  loads  of  all  the  movable  munitions  of  war  were  descending 

the  river,  whi<'h,  with  a  large  quantity  preWously  taken  away,  could  and 

would  have  been  eapturtnl  by  our  fleet  il"  we  hafl  received  this  information 

in  time.     On  tlie  4th  of  JIarch  anotlier  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made 

witli  all  tlie  gun-boats  and  four  mortar-boata,  aud  the  fortress  had  still  a  tor- 

midable,  life-like  appearance,  thougli  it  liad  been  evacuated  two  days  beforP.I 


4Tli(>  0Ht<![inil]le  objevt  wii8  a  rpqiiPBt  to  permit 
the  faiiiiliPH  of  otGcoi'N  i'nptiin>d  ut  Fort  Doiiulsoii 
to  pass  through  the  Uiiinn  liiii-H.  Thi^  ri'qtii'Kt  yean 
granfedoiitlicfDlliiwinKiliiv.liHtGdicniUiernwW, 
Cullum(fJei.i.n.l  Hallc.-k'sVlik.f  nf  Mnff)  hii<1  Fliif,-- 
Officer  Koote  rciHonstrnlca  with  (it^nenil  Polk  tor 
thf  use  muile  of  the  fliiR  iif  truce. — Editors. 

Ji  On  the  3cl  of  Man'li  the  evacuated  works  had 
been  iH'p.npicd  hj- h  semitiiiK  psrty  of  tlie  i'd  nii- 
noiM  <'nvHli'j-,  sent  from  Pndiiciiili  liy  BrinBdier- 
Clcueral  W,  T.  Shermiin,  who  Lad  succeeded  Briga- 


ilier-CIenenil  Onint  m  command  of  the  Distrifl  i' 
Cuiro  (FebTuary  14,  1862)  on  the  aBHignmeat  °l 
Oenpntl  Grant  to  tho  eommand  of  the  DiBtrift  i* 
West  TeiiiieBsee.  The  fact  of  the  occupation  «•• 
not  known  at  tho  time  of  the  ^in-boat  recnnnoi* 
HHiice,  which  included  a  land  force  Hccompani'' 
by  Genenil  Khenuan  and  by  BrigHdier-OeoM*' 
Cullum,  This  detachment  landed  and  took  (ormd 
possession.  In  his  report  of  the  occupation,  Gei>" 
(■nil  Cullum  apeakH  of  ColnmbnB  as  "  the  Gihraltaf 
of  the  West."    See  also  note,  p.  307. 
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On  the  5th  of  March,  while  we  were  descending  the  Mississippi  in  a  dense 
fog,  the  flag-steamer  leading,  the  Confederate  gun-boat  Grampus,  or  Dare-devil 
Tacky  the  sauciest  little  vessel  on  the  river,  suddenly  appeared  across  our  track 
md  "close  aboard."  She  stopped  her  engines  and  struck  her  colors,  and  we 
ill  thought  she  was  ours  at  last.  But  when  the  captain  of  the  Grampus  saw 
liow  slowly  we  moved,  and  as  no  gun  was  fired  to  biiag  him  to,  he  started  off 
with  astonishing  speed  and  was  out  of  danger  before  the  flag-steamer  could 
Bre  a  gun.  She  ran  before  us  yawing  and  flirting  about,  and  blowing  her 
ilarm-whistle  so  as  to  announce  our  approach  to  the  enemy  who  had  now  re- 
tired to  Island  Nimiber  Ten,  a  strong  position  sixty  miles  below  Columbus 
[and  of  the  latitude  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson),  where  General  Beauregard, 
irho  was  now  in  general  command  of  our  opponents,  had  determined  to  con- 
best  the  possession  of  the  river. 

On  March  15th  the  flotilla  and  transports  continued  on  their  way  to  Island 
tliimber  Ten,  arriving  in  its  vicinity  about  nine  in  the  morning.  The  strong 
and  muddy  current  of  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  carried  away 
every  movable  thing.  Houses,  trees,  fences,  and  wrecks  of  all  kinds  were 
being  swept  rapidly  down-stream.  The  twists  and  turns  of  the  river  near 
Island  Number  Ten  are  certainly  remarkable.  Within  a  radius  of  eight 
miles  from  the  island  it  crosses  the  boundary  line  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
three  times,  running  on  almost  every  point  of  the  compass.  We  were  greatly 
surprised  when  we  arrived  above  Island  Number  Ten  and  saw  on  the  bluffs 
a  chain  of  forts  extending  for  four  miles  along  the  crescent-formed  shore,  with 
the  white  tents  of  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  And  there  lay  the  island  in  the 
lower  comer  of  the  crescent,  with  the  side  fronting  the  Missouri  shore  lined 
with  heavy  ordnance,  so  trained  that  with  the  artillery  on  the  opposite  shore 
ahnost  every  point  on  the  river  between  the  island  and  the  Missouri  bank 
could  be  reached  at  once  by  all  the  enemy's  batteries. 

On  the  17th  an  attack  was  made  on  the  upper  battery  by  all  the  iron-clads 
and  mortar-boats.  The  Benton  (flag-steamer),  lashed  between  the  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  J  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  the  Mound  City,  Carondelet, 
and  Pittsburgh  were  on  the  west  side ;  the  last,  however,  changed  her  position 
to  the  east  side  of  the  river  before  the  firing  began.  We  opened  fire  on  the 
upper  fort  at  1 :  20,  and  by  order  of  the  flag-officer  filled  one  gun  a  minute. 
The  enemy  replied  promptly,  and  some  of  his  shot  struck  the  Benton,  but, 
owing  to  the  distance  from  which  they  were  fired,  did  but  little  damage.  We 
silenced  all  the  guns  in  the  upper  fort  except  one.  During  the  action  one  of 
the  rifled  guns  of  the  St.  Louis  exploded,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  the 
gunners, — another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  the  guns  furnished 
the  Western  flotilla  were  less  destructive  to  the  enemy  than  to  om-selves. 

From  March  17th  to  April  4th  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Confederate  works  —  the  gun-boats  firing  a  few  shot  now  and 
then  at  long  range,  but  doing  little  damage.    The  moriar-boats,  however, 
were  daily  throwing  13-inch  bombs,  and  so  effectively  at   times  that  the 
Confederates  were  driven  from  their  batteries  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  caves  and  other  places  of  safety.     But  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
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great  object  of  the  expedition — the 
reduetion  of  the  works  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Confederate  forces- 
could  not  be  effected  by  the  guu-boats  alone,  owing  to  their  mode  of 
struetufc  and  to  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  were  fought  in  the 
strong  an<l  rapid  eui'rent  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  the  opinion  not  oDly 
of  naval  officers,  but  also  of  General  Pope  and  other  army  officers. 

On  the  ^.'td  of  Man^h  the  monotony  of  the  long  and  tedious  investment 
was  unfortunately  varied  in  a  very  .singular  manner.  The  Carondelet  being 
moored  nearest  the  enemy's  ui)per  fort,  under  several  large  Cottonwood  trees, 
in  order  to  proteet  the  inortar-l)oata,  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  two  of 
the  largest  of  the  trees  fell  aci"oss  her  deck,  mortally  wounding  one  of  the 
crew  and  severely  wounding  another,  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  vessel 
This  was  twelve  days  before  I  ran  the  gauntlet  at  Island  Number  Ten  with 
the  ('aroiidelcf. 

To  understand  fully  the  importance  of  that  adventure,  some  e^lanation 
of  the  military  situation  at  and  below  Island  Number  Ten  seems  neoeBsary. 
After  tlio  evacuation  of  New  Ma^lrid,  which  General  Pope  had  forced  by 
blockading  the  river  twelve  miles  below,  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  GoufedeiBte 
forces  occupied  th<'iv  fortified  positions  on  Island  Number  Ten  and  the  east-    ] 
em  shore  of  the  MiHsissii»i)i,  where  they  were  cut  off  by  impassable  swamps    ' 
on  the  land  side.     They  wei-e  in  a  ciil-ile-fiac,  and  the  only  way  open  for  them 
to  obtain  supplies  or  to  eft'ect  a  retreat  was  by  the  river  south  of  Island. 
Number  Ten.    General  Pope,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  oti 
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he  western  side  of  the  river  below  the  island.  Perceiving  the  defect  in  the 
omuy^  poaition,  he  proceeded  with  great  promptness  and  ability  to  take 
tdvantage  of  it.  It  was  his  intention  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy 
*iom  below,  but  he  could  not  do  this  without  the  aid  of  a  gun-boat  to  silence 
he  ffliemy's  batteries  opposite  Point  Pleasant  and  protect  his  army  in  cross- 
ng;  He  wrote  repeatedly  to  Flag-Offieer  Foote,  urging  him  to  send  down  a 
{mk-boat  past  the  enemy's  batteries  on  Island  Number  Ten,  and  in  one  of  his 
ettora  stressed  the  belief  that  a  boat  could  pass  down  at  night  under  cover 
tf  Hie  darkness.  But  the  flag-officer  invariably  declined,  saying  in  one  of  his 
ettozB  to  General  Pope  that  the  attempt  "  would  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
XMtfher  officers  and  men,  which  sacrifice  I  would  not  be  justified  in  making." 

-Daring  this  correspondence  the  bombardment  still  went  on,  but  was 
ittended  with  such  poor  results  that  it  became  a  subject  of  ridicule  among 
ilB  officers  of  Pope's  army,  one  of  whom  (Colonel  Gilmore,  of  Chillicothe, 
Aio)  is  reported  to  have  said  that  often  wheu  they  met,  and  inquiry  was 
aade  respecting  the  operations  of  the  flotilla,  the  answer  would  generally  be : 
*(Hll  it  is  still  bombarding  the  State  of  Tennessee  at  long  range."  And  a 
Jomfederate  officer  said  that  no  casualties  resulted  and  no  damage  was  sus- 
tBned  at  Island  Number  Ten  from  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats. 

On  March  20th  Flag-Offlcer  Foote  consulted  his  commanding  officers, 
through  Conunander  Stembel,  as  to  the  practicability  of  taking  a  gun-boat 
past  the  enemy's  forts  to  New  Madrid,  and  all  except  myself  were  opposed 
to  the  enterprise,  believing  with  Foote  that  the  attempt  to  pass  the  batteries 
would  result  in  the  almost  certain  destruction  of  the  boat.  I  did  not  think 
so,  but  believed  with  General  Pope  that,  under  the  cover  of  darkness  and 
other  favorable  circumstances,  a  guu-boat  might  be  run  past  the  enemy's 
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batteries,  formidable  as  they  were  with  nearly  fifty  guns.  And  although 
fully  aware  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  enterprise,  I  knew  that  the  aid  of 
a  gun-boat  was  a])solutely  necessary  to  enable  Greneral  Pope  to  succeed  in 
his  operations  against  the  enemy,  and  thought  the  importance  of  this  success 
would  justifiy  the  risk  of  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries  on  Island 
Number  Ten  and  on  the  left  bank.  The  amiy  officers  were  becouiing  impa- 
tient, and  it  was  well  known  that  the  Confederates  had  a  number  of  smaD 
gun-boats  below,  and  were  engaged  in  building  several  large  and  powerful 
vessels,  of  which  the  renowned  Arkansas  was  one.  And  there  was  good 
reason  to  apprehend  that  these  gun-boats  would  ascend  the  river  and  pass 
or  silence  Pope's  batteries,  and  relieve  the  Confederate  forces  on  Island 
Number  Ten  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi.  That  Pope  and 
Foote  apprehended  this,  appears  from  the  correspondence  between  them,  j 

The  flag-officer  now  called  a  formal  council  of  war  of  all  his  commanding 
officei's.  It  was  held  on  board  the  flag-steamer,  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  March, 
and  aU  except  myself  concurred  in  the  opinion  formerly  expressed  that  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  batteries  was  too  hazardous  and  ought  not  to  be  made. 
When  I  was  asked  to  give  my  views,  I  favored  the  undertaking,  and  advised 
compliance  with  the  recjuests  of  Greneral  Pope.  When  asked  if  I  was  willing 
to  make  the  attempt  with  the  Carondelet^  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Foote 
accepted  my  advice,  and  expressed  himself  as  greatly  relieved  from  a  heavy 
responsibility,  as  he  had  determined  to  send  none  but  volunteers  on  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  regarded  as  perilous  and  of  veiy  doubtful  success. 

Having  received  written  orders  from  the  flag-officer,  under  date  of  March 
30th,  I  at  once  began  to  prepare  the  Carondelet  for  the  ordeal.  All  the  loose 
material  at  hand  w^as  collected,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  the  decks  were  cov- 
ered with  it,  to  protect  them  against  plunging  shot.  Hawsers  and  chain 
cables  were  placed  aroimd  the  pilot-house  and  other  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
vessel,  and  every  precaution  was  adopted  to  prevent  disaster.  A  coal-barge 
laden  with  hay  and  coal  was  lashed  to  the  part  of  the  port  side  on  which 
there  was  no  u'on  plating,  to  protect  the  magazine.  It  was  tnily  said  that 
the  Carondelet  at  that  time  resembled  a  farmer's  wagon  prepared  for  nuu> 
ket.  The  engineers  led  the  escape-steam,  through  the  pipes  aft,  into  the 
wheel-house,  to  avoid  the  puffing  sound  it  made  when  blown  through  the 
smoke-stacks. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  I  informed  the  flag-offi- 
cer of  my  intention  to  run  the  gauntlet  that  night,  and  received  his  approvaL 
Colonel  N.  B.  Buf ord,  who  commanded  the  land  forces  temporarily  with  the 
flotilla,  assisted  me  in  preparing  for  the  trip,  and  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
brought  on  board  Captain  Hottenstein,  of  the  42d  Illinois,  and  twenty-three 
sharp-shooters  of  his  command,  ^\\\o  volunteered  their  services,  which  were 
gratefully  accepted.  Colonel  Buf  ord  remained  on  board  until  the  last  momenti 
to  encourage  us.     I  informed  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  character  of  tb© 

\  All  interest iiig  and  importaut   enterprise  in     to  complete  a  water-way  for  the  Union  transport* 
this  eam]>nign  was  the  sawing  out,  under  great     across  Madrid  Bend.    See  paper  by  C^olonel  J.  V*  * 
difficulties,  of  a  channel,  twelve  miles  in  length,     Bissell  and  corrected  map,  page  460. —  Editobs. 
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rtaking,  and 


was  a  prom- 
)f  a  clear, 
light  night, 

t  was  determined  to  wait  xmtil  the  moon  was  down,  and  then  to  make 
temjit,  whatever  the  chances.  Having  gone  so  far,  we  could  not  abandon 
■eject  without  an  effect  on  the  men  almost  as  bad  as  failure. 
10  o'clock  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the 
were  alike  hidden  in  the  black  shadow  of  a  thunder-storm,  which  had 
ipread  itself  over  all  the  heavens.  As  the  time  seemed  favorable,  I 
ed  the  first  master  to  cast  off.  Dark  clouds  now  rose  rapidly  over  us  and 
oped  us  in  almost  total  darkness,  except  when  the  sky  was  lighted  up  by 
elcome  flashes  of  vivid  lightning,  to  show  us  the  jjerilous  way  we  were 
;e.  Now  and  then  the  dim  outline  of  the  landscape  could  be  seen,  and 
>rest  bending  under  the  roaring  storm  that  came  rushing  up  the  i-iver. 
th  our  bow  jwinting  to  the  island,  we  passed  the  lowest  point  of  land 
'Ut  being  obser\'ed,  it  appears,  by  the  enemy.  All  speed  was  given  to 
essel  to  drive  her  through  the  temi>est.  The  flashes  of  lightning  con- 
dwith  frightful  brilliancy,  and  "almost  every  second,"  wrote  a  eoire- 
ient,   "every  brace,  post,  and  outline  could  be    seen  with   startling 
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distinctness,  enshrouded  by  a  bluish 
white  glare  of  light,  and  then  lier 
fonn  for  the  next  minute  wonld  be- 
come merged  in  the  intense  darkness." 
When  opposite  Battery  No.  2,  on  the 
inainlai!d,\  the  smoke-stacks  blazed 
up,  but  the  fire  was  soon  subdued.  It 
was  caused  by  the  soot  I)ecoming  dry, 
as  the  escape-steam,  wliicli  usually 
kept  the  stacks  wet,  had  been  sent 
into  the  wheel-house,  as  ab"ea<ly  men- 
tioned, to  prevent  noise.  With  such 
vivid  lightning  as  pi-evailed  during 
the  wliole  passage,  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the 
enemy,  but  there  was  good  reason  to 
hope  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
point  his  guns  accm-ately.  Again 
the  snioke-sta<'ks  took  fire,  and  were 
soon  put  out ;  and  then  the  roar  of 
the  enemy's  guns  began,  aud  from 
Batteries  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  on  the 
mainland  came  the  continued  crack 
and  scream  of  their  rifle-shells,  which 
seemed  to  unite  with  the  electric  bat- 
teries of  the  clouds  to  annihilate  us. 

While  neariug  the  island  or  some  shoal  point,  during  a  few  nainutee  of 
total  darkness,  we  were  startled  by  the  order,  "Hard  a-portl"  from  our 
brave  and  skillf  td  pilot,  First  Master  William  R.  Hoel.  We  almost  grazed  the 
island,  and  it  appears  were  not  observed  through  the  storm  until  we  were 
close  in,  and  the  enemy,  having  no  time  to  point  his  guns,  fired  at  random. 
In  fact,  we  ran  so  near  that  the  enemy  did  not,  probably  could  not,  depress 
his  guns  BuflBeiently.  While  close  imder  the  lee  of  the  island  and  during  a 
luU  in  the  stonu  and  in  the  firing,  one  of  our  pilots  heard  a  Confederate  officer 
shout,  "  Elevate  your  guns  ! "  It  is  probable  that  the  muzzles  of  those  guns 
had  been  depressed  to  keep  the  rain  out,  and  that  the  officers  ordered  the  guns 
elevated  just  in  time  to  save  us  from  the  dii-et^t  fire  of  the  enemy's  heavieet 
fort ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  tlie  cause  of  oin-  remarkable  escape. 


\  The  l.'oii(eiler»t('  land  baltcrics  above  New- 
Madrid  were  t«i  in  tiumlicr  —  five  on  the  eastern 
Hide  of  Ixland  Number  Ten  ;  four  (Butteries  No.  5, 
4,  S,  and  2)  opponite  the  island  on  the  mainland, 
as  shown  on  the  map  (p.  4;i7),  besides  Battery  No. 
1,  two  miles  above  the  island. — Kditobk. 

During  the  dark  and  slotmy  nif>ht  of  April  Ist 
Colonel  Georgre  W.  Robprta,  of  tlie  4'2d  IlHnoiK  Rpr- 
iment,  executed  a  brilliant  exploit.  Forty  picked 
men,  in  Ave  barges,  with  muffled  oat*,  left  fur  Bat- 


tery No.  1.  They  proceeded  in  silence,  and  werpuo- 
obs<>rved  until  within  a  few  rods  of  the  fort,  wbeo  ■ 
flash  of  li|i;htning  discovered  them  to  the  sentrin, 
who  fired.  Our  men,  who  did  not  reply,  were  boob 
elimbinff  up  llio  slippery  bank,  and  in  three  min- 
utes more  the  six  guns  were  spiked.  Colonel  Bob- 
ei-ts  himself  spiking  a  huge  RO-pounder  pivot-gnn. 
Snmc  of  these  (tuns  had  been  previously  dismonnt- 
ed  !iv  our  fleet,  and  were  now  rendered  doublynse- 
leas.— H.  W. 
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Having  passed  the  principal  batteries,  we  were  greatly  relieved  from  sus- 
pense, patiently  endured,  however,  by  the  officers  and  crew.  But  there  was 
another  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way — a  floating  battery,  which  was  the 
great  "war  elephanf  of  the  Confederates,  built  to  blockade  the  Mississippi 
permanently.  As  we  passed  her  she  fired  six  or  eight  shots  at  us,  but  without 
effect.  One  ball  stnick  the  coal-barge,  and  one  was  found  in  a  bale  of  hay ; 
we  found  also  one  or  two  musket-bullets.  We  an*ived  at  New  Madrid  about 
midnight  with  no  one  hurt,  and  were  most  joyfully  received  by  oui'  army. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Paymaster  Nixon,  all  hands  "  spliced  the  main  brace." 

On  Sunday,  the  6th,  after  prayers  and  thanksgiving,  the  Carondelet^  with 
General  Gordon  Granger,  Colonel  J.  L.  Kirby  Smith  of  the  43d  Ohio,  and 
Captain  Louis  H.  Marshall  of  General  Pope's  staff  on  board,  made  a  recon- 
naissance twenty  miles  down,  nearly  to  Tiptonville,  the  enemy's  forts  firing 
on  her  all  the  way  down.  We  returned  their  fire,  and  dropped  a  few  shells 
opto  their  camps  beyond.  On  the  way  back,  we  captured  and  spiked  the  guns 
of  :  A  battery  of  one  32-pounder  and  one  24-pounder,  in  about  twenty-five  min- 
mgh  opposite  Point  Pleasant.  Before  we  landed  to  spike  the  guns,  a  tall  Con- 
Opprate  soldier,  with  cool  and  deliberate  courage,  posted  himself  behind  a 
tlige  Cottonwood  tree,  and  repeatedly  fired  upon  us,  until  our  Illinois  sharp- 
Aooters  got  to  work  on  him  from  behind  the  hammock  nettings.  He  had 
two  rifles,  which  he  soon  dropped,  fleeing  into  the  woods  with  his  head  down. 
The  next  day  he  was  captured  and  brought  into  camp  at  Tiptonville,  with 
the  tip  of  his  nose  shot  off.  After  the  capture  of  this  battery,  the  enemy 
prepared  to  evacuate  his  positions  on  Island  Number  Ten  and  the  adja- 
cent shores,  and  thus,  as  one  of  the  historians  of  the  civil  war  says,  the 
Carondelet  struck  the  blow  that  secured  that  victory. 

Returning  to  New  Madrid,  we  were  instructed  by  General  Pope  to  attack 
the  enemy's  batteries  of  six  64-pounder8  which  protected  his  rear ;  and  besides, 
another  gun-boat  was  expected.      The  Pittshurgh  (Lieutenant-Commander 
Thompson)  ran  the  gauntlet  without  injury,  during  a  thunder-storm,  at  2  in 
the  morning  of  April  7th,  and  arrived  at  5  o'clock ;  but  she  was  not  ready 
for  service,  and  the  Carondelet  attacked  the  principal  batteries  at  Watson's 
Landing  alone  and  had  nearly  silenced  them  when  the  Pittshurgh  came  up 
astern  and  flred  nearly  over  the  CarondeleVs  upper  deck,  after  she  and  the  Con- 
federates had  ceased  firing.  I  reported  to  General  Pope  that  we  had  cleared  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the 
river  and  the  landing  of  the  army.   Seeing  themselves  cut  off,  the  garrison  at 
Island  Number  Ten  sun-endered  to  Foote  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  day  of  the 
Confederate  repulse  at  Shiloh.    The  other  Confederates  retreating  before 
Pope's  advance,  were  nearly  all  overtaken  and  captured  at  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  cavalry  under  Colonel  W.  L. 
Elliott  took  possession  of  the  enemy's  deserted  works  on  the  Tennessee  shore. 
The  result  of  General  Pope's  operations  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  the  Carondelet  below  Island  Number  Ten  was  the  capture  of  three  generals 
(including  General  W.  W.  Mackall,  who  ten  days  before  the  surrender  had 
sacceeded  General  John  P.  McCown  in  the  command  at  Madrid  Bend),  over 
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5000  men,  20  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  7000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammanition  and  provisions,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  our  side. 

On  the  12th  the  Benton  (flag-steamer),  with  the  Cincinnati,  Mound  Ciln, 
Cairo,  and  Sf.  Louis,  passed  Tiptonville  and  signaled  the  Carondeht  and  Pitts- 
burgh to  follow.  Five  Confederate  gun-boats  came  up  tlie  next  day  and 
offered  battle ;  but  after  tlie  exchange  of  a  few  shots  at  long  range  they  retired 
down  the  river.  We  followed  them  all  the  way  to  Craighead's  Point,  where 
they  were  under  cover  of  their  fortifications  at  Foi-t  Pillow.  I  was  not  aware 
at  the  time  that  we  were  chasing  the  squadron  of  my  esteemed  shipmate  of 
the  U.  S.  Frigates  Cumberland  and  Merrimac,  Colonel  John  W.  Duunington, 
who  afterward  fought  so  bravely  at  Arkansas  Post. 

On  the  14th  Genei'al  Pope's  aimy  landed  about  sis  miles  above  Craighead's 
Point,  near  Osceola,  under  the  protection  of  the  gun-boats.  While  he  was  pre- 
paiing  to  attack  Fort  Pillow,  Foote  sent  his  executive  officer  twice  to  me  on 
the  CarotHh'Iet  to  inquire  whether  I  would  undertake,  with  my  vessel  and  two 
or  three  other  gun-boats,  to  pass  below  the  fort  to  coopei-ate  with  Qener^ 
Pope,  to  which  inquiries  I  replied  that  I  was  ready  at  any  time  to  make  the 
attempt.  But  Pope  and  his  army  (with  the  exception  of  1500  men)  were  or- 
dered away,  and  tlie  expe<hti()n  against  Fort  Pillow  was  abandoned.  Between 
the  14th  of  April  iind  the  10th  of  May  two  or  throe  of  the  mortar-boats  were 
towed  down  the  river  and  moored  near  Craighead's  Point,  with  a  gmi-boat  to 
protect  them.  They  were  emjiloyed  in  throwing  13-inch  bombs  across  the 
point  into  Fort  Pillow,  two  miles  distant.  The  enemy  returned  our  bombard- 
ment with  vigor,  but  not  with  much  accuracy  or  effect.  Several  of  their  bombs 
fell  near  the  gun-boats  when  we  were  three  miles  from  the  fort. 
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The  Confederate  fleet  called  the  "  River  Defense  "  having  been  reenforced, 
they  determined  upon  capturing  the  mortar-boats  or  giving  us  battle.  On  the 
8th  three  of  their  vessels  came  to  the  point  from  which  the  mortar-boats  had 
thrown  their  bombs,  but,  finding  none,  returned.  Foote  had  given  special 
orders  to  keep  up  steam  and  be  ready  for  battle  any  moment,  day  or  night. 
There  was  so  much  illness  at  that  time  in  the  flotilla  that  about  a  third  of  the 
officers  and  men  were  under  medical  treatment,  and  a  great  many  were  unfit 
for  duty.  On  the  9th  of  May,  at  his  own  request,  our  distinguished  com- 
mander-in-chief, Foote,  was  relieved  from  his  arduous  duties.  He  had  become 
very  much  enfeebled  from  the  wounds  received  at  Fort  Donelson  and  from 
illness.  He  carried  with  him  the  sympathy  and  regrets  of  all  his  command. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Flag-OflBcer  Charles  Henry  Davis,  a  most  excellent  officer. 
This  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  some  account  of  the  naval 
battles  fought  by  the  flotilla  immediately  after  the  retirement  of  Flag-Officer 
Foote,  imder  whose  supervision  and  amid  the  greatest  embarrassments  it  had 
been  built,  organized,  and  equipped.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  a 
mortar-boat  was  towed  down  the  river,  as  usual,  at  5  a.  m.,  to  bombard  Fort 
Pillow.  The  Cincinnati  soon  followed  to  protect  her.  At  6 :  35  eight  Con- 
federate rams  came  up  the  river  at  full  speed. -^  The  Carondelet  at  once 
prepared  for  action,  and  slipped  her  hawser  to  the  '*  bare  end,"  ready  for 
orders  to  "  go  ahead.''  No  officer  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Benton  (flag-steamer) 
except  the  pilot,  Mr.  Birch,  who  informed  the  flag-officer  of  the  situation,  and 
passed  the  order  to  the  Carondelet  and  Pittsburgh  to  proceed  without  waiting 
for  the  flag-steamer.  General  signal  was  also  made  to  the  fleet  to  get  under 
way,  but  it  was  not  visible  on  account  of  the  light  fog. 

The  Carondelet  started  immediately  after  the  first  verbal  order ;  the  others, 

for  want  of  steam  or  some  other  cause,  were  not  ready,  except  the  Mound 

City,  which  put  off  soon  after  we  were  fairly  on  our  way  to  the  rescue  of  the 

Cincinnati.    We  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  before  our  other  gun-boats  left 

their  moorings.    The  rams  were  advancing  rapidly,  and  we  steered  for  the 

leading  vessel.  General  Bragg^  a  brig-rigged,  side-wheel  steam  ram,  far  in 

advance  of  the  others,  and  apparently  intent  on  striking  the  Cincinnati.  When 

about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  General  Bra^fg^  the  Carondelet  and 

i£aund  City  fired  on  her  with  their  bow-guns,  until  she  struck  the  Cincinnati 

on  the  starboard  quarter,  making  a  great  hole  in  the  shell-room,  through 

which  the  water  poured  with  resistless  force.    The  Cincinnati  then  retreated 

up  the  river  and  the  General  Bragg  drifted  down,  evidently  disabled.    The 

General  PricCj  following  the  example  of  her  consort,  also  rammed  the  Cincin- 

nati.    We  fired  our  bow-guns  into  the  General  PricCj  and  she  backed  off, 

disabled  also.    The  Cincinnati  was  again  struck  by  one  of  the  enemy's  rams, 

the  General  Sumter.    Having  pushed  on  with  all  speed  to  the  rescue  of  the 

Cincinnati^  the  Carondelet  passed  her  in  a  sinking  condition,  and,  rounding  to, 

we  fired  our  bow  and  starboard  broadside  guns  into  the  retreating  General 

iragg  and  the  advancing  rams,  General  Jeff,  Thampsonj  General  Beauregard, 

j  ^Tbe  mortar-boaty  No.  16,  which  was  the  first  object  of  attack,  was  defended  with  great  spirit  by 
Acting-Master  Gregory,  who  fired  his  mortar  eleven  times,  reducing  the  charge  and  diminisldng  the 
elevation.    (See  cut,  p.  450.)— Editors. 
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and  General  Lovell.  Heading  up-stream,  close  to  a  shoal,  the  CarondeUi 
brought  her  port  broadside  guns  to  bear  on  the  Sumter  and  Price,  which  were 
dropping  down-stream.  At  this  crisis  the  Van  Dorn  and  Little  Rebel  had  mn 
above  the  Carmidelet ;  the  Bragg,  Jeff. 
Thompson,  Beauregard,  and  Lotell 
were  below  her.  The  last  three,  com. 
ing  up,  fired  into  the  Carondelet ;  she 
returned  their  fire  with  her  Btera- 
guns ;  and,  while  in  this  position,  I 
ordered  the  port  rifled  50-poimder 
Dalilgren  gun  to  be  leveled  and  fired 
at  the  center  of  the  Sumter.  The  shot 
struck  the  vessel  just  forward  of  her 
wheel-house,  and  the  steam  instantly 
poured  out  from  her  ports  and  all 
parts  of  her  casemates,  and  we  saw 
her  men  running  out  of  them  and  faU- 
ing  or  lying  down  on  her  deck.  None 
of  our  gun-boats  had  yet  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Carmdelet.  The  Seih 
fon  and  Pittsburgh  had  probably  gone 
to  aid  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Sf. 
Louis  to  relieve  the  Mound  Citg,  which 
had  been  badly  rammed  by  the  Van 
Dorn.  The  smoke  at  this  time  was  bo 
dense  that  we  could  hardly  distinguish  tho  gnu-boat-s  above  us.  The  upper 
deck  of  the  Carondelet  was  swept  with  grape-shot  and  fragments  of  broken 
shell ;  some  of  tho  latter  were  picked  up  by  one  of  the  sharp-shooters,  who 
told  me  they  were  obliged  to  He  down  under  shelter  to  save  themselves  from 
the  grape  and  other  shot  of  the  Pittsburgh  above  us,  and  from  the  shot  and 
broken  shell  of  the  enemy  below  us.  Why  some  of  our  gun-boats  did  not  fire 
into  the  Van  Born  and  Little  Rebel  while  they  were  above  the  Carondelet, 
and  prevent  their  escajjc,  if  possible,  I  never  could  make  out.  J 

As  the  smoke  rose  we  saw  that  the  enemy  was  retreating  rapidly  and  in 
gi-eat  confusion.  The  Carondelet  dropped  down  to  within  half  a  mile  abow 
Craighead's  Point,  and  kept  up  a  continual  Are  upon  their  vessels,  which  were 
vei-y  much  huddled  together.  When  they  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  beyond 
gunshot,  tho  Benton,  having  raistKl  sufficient  steam,  came  down  and  pund 
the  Carondelet;  but  the  Confederates  were  under  the  protection  of  FortPil-  | 
low  l>efore  the  Benton  could  reacli  them.  Our  fleet  returned  to  Plum  Prant, 
except  the  Carondelet,  wliich  dropped  her  anchor  on  the  battle-field,  two 
miles  or  more  below  the  point,  and  remained  there  two  days  on  volmitary 

)  Flag-Offieer  Dnvis  nays  in  hiarpport:  "All  of  ho  ilisproportionate  to  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  tb*^ 

tbeno  vesBclH  might  easily  have  betn  captured  if  they  eau  aceomplish   but  little  beyond  ovenoiO'' 

ire  hail  poiiHeBHiMi  (lip  meana  of  towing  them  out  in;;  the  strength  of  the  current,  even  vben  nnis*~ 

of  action ;  bnt  the  steam-puwcT  of  our  gun-lwuts  is  eunihered."—  EDITORS, 
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^aard  duty.  This  engagement  was  sharp,  but  not  decisive.  From  the  first  to 
the  last  shot  fired  by  the  Carcnidelet,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed.  After 
the  battle,  long-range  firing  was  kept  up  until  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow. 

On  the  25th  seven  of  Colonel  Ellet's  rams  arrived,— a  useful  acquisition  to 
our  fleet.  During  the  afternoon  of  June  4th  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  were 
observed  rising  from  Fort  Pillow,  followed  by  explosions,  which  continued 
through  the  night ;  the  last  of  which,  much  greater  than  the  others,  lit  up 
the  heaveus  and  the  Chickasaw  bluffs  with  a  brilliant  l^ht,  and  convinced 
as  that  this  was  the  parting  salute  of  the  Confederates  before  leaving  for  the 
lower  Mississippi.  At  dawn  next  morning  the  fleet  was  all  astir  to  take  pos- 
aessioii  of  Fort  Pillow,  the  flag-8t«amer  leading.  We  found  the  casemates, 
magazines,  and  breastworks  blown  to  atoms. 

On  our  way  to  Memphis  the  enemy's  steamer  Sovereign  was  intercepted  by 
one  of  our  tugs.  She  was  run  ashore  by  her  crew,  who  attempted  to  blow 
her  up,  but  were  foiled  in  their  purpose  by  a  boy  of  sixteen  whom  the  enemy 
had  pressed  into  service,  who,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  vessel,  took  the 
extt&  weights  from  the  safety-valves,  opened  the  fire-doors  and  flue-caps, 
and  put  water  on  the  fires,  and,  having  procured  a  sheet,  signaled  the  tug, 
which  came  up  and  took  possession.  It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  on  our 
way  down  the  river  we  respected  private  pi-operty,  and  did  not  assail  or 
molest  any  except  those  who  were  in  arms  against  us. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  June  we  fought  the  battle  of  Memphis,  which 
lasted  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  It  was  begun  by  an  attack  upon  our  fleet  by 
the  enemy,  whose  vessels  were  in  double  Une  of  battle  opposite  the  city.  We 
were  then  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  above  the  city.  Theu' 
fire  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  when  the  attack  was  promptly  met  by 
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deadly  conflict.  Blinding  smoke  hov- 
ered about  the  scene  of  all  this  con- 
fusion and  horror;  and,  as  the  battle 
progressed  and  the  Confederate  fleet 
was  destroyed,  all  the  cheering  Toices 
on  shore  were  silenced.  When  the  last 
hope  of  the  Confederates  gave  way,  the 
lamontatious  which  went  np  from  the 
spectators  were  like  cries  of  ajigiuah. 
Boats  were  put  off  from  our  vmhIi 
to  save  as  many  Uves  as  possible.-  Ko 
serious  injury  was  i-eceived  by  ai^ 
one  on  board  the  United  States  fleet 
Colonel  EUet  i-eceived  a  pistol-diot  in 
the  leg ;  a  shot  struck  the  Cartrnddet 
in  the  bow,  bi-oke  up  her  uiehor 
and  anchor-stock,  and  fragments  woe 
scattered  over  her  deck  among  her 
officers  and  crew,  wounding  Bligh% 
Acting-Master  Gibson  and  two  or  three 
others  who  were  standing  at  the  time 
on  the  forward  deck  with  me.  The 
heavy  timber  which  was  suspended  at 
thewater-Une,  to  protect  the  boats  from 
the  Confederate  rams,  greatly  impeded  our  progress,  and  it  was  therefore 
cut  adrift  from  the  Caroiulelct  when  that  vessel  was  in  chase  of  the  Brt^g 
and  Sumter.  The  latter  had  just  landed  a  nxmiber  of  her  officera  and  crew, 
some  of  whom  wore  emerging  from  the  bushes  along  the  bank  of  the  rivOT, 
unaware  of  the  CaronddePs  proximity,  when  I  hailed  them  through  a  tnun- 
pet,  and  ordered  them  to  stop  or  be  shot.  They  obeyed  immediately,  and  by 
my  orders  were  taken  on  board  a  tug  and  delivered  on  the  Benton. 

General  Jeff.  Thompson,  noted  in  partisan  or  border  warfare,  having  sig- 
nally failed  with  those  rams  at  Fort  Pillow,  now  resigned  them  to  their 
fate.  It  was  said  that  he  stoofl  l)y  his  liorse  watching  tlie  struggle,  and  seeing 
at  last  his  rams  all  gone,  captured,  sunk,  or  burned,  he  exclaimed,  philosoph- 
ically, "  They  lire  gone,  and  I  am  going,"  inounted  his  horse,  and  disappeared 
An  cjiormous  amount  of  proiierty  was  captured  by  our  squadron  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  Confederate  fleet,  we  captured  at  Memphis  six  large  Missis- 
sippi steamei's,  eiwh  marked  "  C.  S.  A."  We  also  seized  a  large  quantitj'  of 
cotton  in  steamei's  and  on  shore,  and  the  property  at  the  Confederate  Navy 
Yanl,  and  caused  the  dcstnicthtn  of  the  Tetincssce,  a  large  steam-ram,  on  tie 
stocks,  which  was  to  have  lx'(4i  a  sister  ship  to  the  renowned  Arkansfis- 
About  one  hundi-wl  Confederates  wei-e  killed  and  wounded  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  captured.  Cliief  of  all  results  of  the  work  of  the  flotilla  was  the 
opening  of  the  MisslssiiJpi  River  once  for  all  from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and  the 
complete  possession  of  Western  Tennessee  by  the  Union  forces. 
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ON  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  occurred  the  memorable  catastrophe  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  The  possibility  of  such  a  disaster  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
in  warning  terms  by  a  gentleman  who  had  vainly  endeavored  to  avert  it.  I 
refer  to  the  late  eminent  civil  en^neer,  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  the 
steanL-ram  as  a  vehicle  of  war  destruction.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1862, 
Mr.  Ellet  wrot«  in  a  pamphlet  as  follows : 

"  It  is  not  generaUy  known  that  the  rebel.s  now  have  five  sifam-rams  nearly  ready  for  use.  Of 
these  five,  two  are  on  the  lower  MissLseippi,  two  are  at  Mobile,  and  one  is  at  Norfolk.  The 
l&st  of  the  Hve,  the  one  at  Norfolk,  is  doubtless  the  most  fonnidable,  being  the  United  States 
steam-frigate  Merrimae,  which  has  been  so  strengthened  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  rebels,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  ram.  But  we  have  not  yet  a  single  vessel  at  sea,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
course  of  constmction,  able  to  cope  at  all  with  a  well-built  ram.  If  the  'Merrimae  is  permitted 
to  escape  from  Elizabeth  River,  she  will  be  almost  certain  to  commit  great  depredations  on  our 
armed  and  nnarmed  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  may  even  be  expected  to  pass  ont  under 
the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  prey  upon  our  commerce  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Indeed,  if  the 
alterations  have  been  skillfully  made,  and  she  succeeds  in  getting  to  sea,  she  will  not  only  be  a 
terrible  scourge  to  our  commerce,  but  may  prove  also  to  be  a  most  dangerous  visitor  to  our 
blockading  squadrons  off  the  harbors  of  the  southern  coasts.  I  have  attempted  to  call  the 
Kttention  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  country  so  often  to  this  subject  during  the  last  seven 
years,  that  I  almost  hesitate  to  allude  to  it  again  ;  and  I  would  not  do  so  here  but  that  I  think 
the  danger  from  these  tremendous  engines  ie  very  imminent  but  not  at  all  appreciated.   Experience, 


4  After  the  death  of  Coloaet  Ellet,  the  command  ot  the  n 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.— Editors. 
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derived  from  aoddental  oolluiotu, 
shows  that  a  veBsel  stniok  in  the  waist 
by  a  steam-ram  at  sea  will  go  down 
almost  instantaDeously,  and  involve, 
as  has  often  happened,  the  loss  <4 
nearly  all  on  board." 

Upon  the  startling  verifica- 
tion of  his  neglected  admoni- 
tions afforded  by  the  Merrimac, 
Mr.  EUet  was  called  to  the  Wat 
Department,  and,  after  a  Bhtxt 
conference  with  Secretary 
Stanton,  was  ^ven  authorilj 
to  purchase,  refit,  man,  and 
command,  with  the  nmk  of 
colonel,  any  number  of  Temak  '■ 
deemed,  in  his  judgment,  neoet- 
sary  to  meet  and  defeat  tts 
fleet  of  iron-clad  rams  IImii 
known  to  be  in  process  of  oon- 
struction  on  the  lower  Uiaos- 
sippi  River. 

Never  was  work  more  i>roraptly  or  more  effectually  performed.  Cdooel. 
Ellet  purchased  a  number  of  steamboats  at  different  points  on  the  Ohio  ffivo^ 
the  best  he  could  find  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  He  took  some  fdd 
and  nearly  wonx-out  boats,  strengthened  their  huHs  and  bows  with  heavy 
timbei-s,  raised  bulkheads  of  timber  around  the  boilers,  and  started  them,  down 
the  river  to  Cairo  as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  off  the  ways.  They  were  the 
Dick  Fulton,  Lancaster,  Lioness,  Minyo,  Monarch,  Queen  of  the  West,  Samson, 
Stcitzerfand,  and  T.  J).  Ifonier. 

While  the  work  was  progressing,  and  before  any  one  of  the  rams  was  nearly 
completed,  information  wii.s  received  that  tlio  Confederate  fleet  had  come  oat 
from  under  the  batteries  of  Fort  Pillow,  had  attacked  our  fleet  of  gun-boats 
lying  near  Craighead's  Ptjiut,  and  had  disabled  two  of  them.  J  Colonel 
EUet  i-eceived  most  urgent  telegrams  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  hurry 
the  rams  forward  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  In  consequence  of  these 
demands,  five  of  them  were  innnediately  distmtched  down  the  river  under  my 
command,  work  upon  them  being  continued  as  they  proceeded  and  for  several 
days  after  tlioir  arrival  at  Fort  Pillow.  The  other  rams  followed,  and  about 
the  25th  of  May  Colonel  Ellet  joined  the  fleet  on  board  the  SwUzerlaad,  and 
the  ram-fleet  was  now  ready  for  action. 

Colonel  Ellet  at  once  coufwred  with  Flag-Officer  Charles  H.  Davis  on  the 
propriety  of  passing  Fort  Pillow,  and  engaging  the  enemy's  fleet  wherever 
found.  Flag-Officer  Davis  did  not  approve  the  plan  suggested,  but  offered 
no  objection  to  Colonel  Ellet's  trying  the  experiment.     Accordingly,  imme- 
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diate  preparations  were  begun  for  running  the  batteries  with  the  entire  ram- 
fleet.  During  this  period  of  preparation,  constant  watch  was  kept  upon 
the  fort  and  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June  I  crossed  the 
timber  point  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  reported  to  the  colonel  commanding 
my  conviction  that  the  fort  was  being  evacuated.  About  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  obtained  permission,  with  many  words  of  caution  from  Colonel 
Ellet,  to  run  down  opposite  the  fort  in  a  yawl  and,  after  lying  off  in  order  to 
become  assured  that  the  place  was  abandoned,  to  land,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  rams  would  follow  in  case  my  yawl  did  not  retui-n  before  dayhght. 


I  landed  with  my  little  band,  only  to  find  the  fort  entirely  deserted ;  and  after 
planting  the  National  colors  upon  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  magazines,  we  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  daylight  and  the  rams.  They  came,  followed 
by  the  entire  fleet,  and  after  a  short  stop  all  proceeded  down  the  river,  the 
rams  taking  the  lead,  to  Fort  Randolph,  where  they  delayed  long  enough  to 
plant  the  National  flag  and  to  examine  the  abandoned  fortifications,  the  gun- 
boats at  this  point  taking  the  advance.  J 

After  leaving  Fort  Randolph  the  ram-fleet  proceeded  without  incident  to 
within  about  twenty-five  miles  of  Memphis,  whero  they  all  rounded  to  and 

JTlie  advance  of  Hallet-k  upon  Corijith  after  tbe  river  above  Monipbis.  Fort  Pillow  and  Fort 
Shiloh,  and  its  evacaation  on  May  3l)th,  gave  tlie  Kandolph  were  thus  made  untenable  (just  ns  Co- 
Union  forces  possession  of  tlie  Memphis  and  lumbus  bad  become  unteuable  after  tbe  fall  of  Portj) 
Cbarleston  railroad,  broke  the  second  line  of  Con-  Henry  and  Donelaon  on  the  Confederate  Orst  lice 
Federate  defense,  and  turned  all  tbe  positions  on  of  defense)  and  hence  were  evacuated. —  Editors. 
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tied  up  for  the  night,  with  orders  of  sailing  issued  to  each  commander ;  instruc- 
tions to  be  ready  to  round  out  at  the  signal  from  the  flag-ship,  and  that "  each 
boat  should  go  into  the  anticipated  flght  in  the  same  order  they  maintained 
in  sailing."  At  the  first  dawn  of  day  (June  6th)  the  fleet  moved  down  the  river, 
and  at  sunrise  the  flag-ship  rounded  the  bend  at  "Paddy's  Hen  and  Chickens,' 
and  immediately  after  came  in  sight  of  the  Federal  gun-boats  anchored  in 
line  across  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  Memphis.  Colonel  Ellet  promptly 
signaled  his  vessels  to  tie  up  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  in  the  order  of  their  sail- 
ing, as  ho  desired  to  confer  with  Flag-Ofiicer  Davis  before  passing  further. 

The  Queen  of  the  West  came  to  first,  followed  by  the  Monarch  and  other 
rams  in  regular  succession.  The  Queen  of  the  West  had  made  the  land,  and 
passed  out  line  to  make  fast ;  the  Monarch  was  closing  in  just  above,  but  had 
not  yet  touched  the  shore.  At  this  moment,  and  as  the  full  orb  of  the  sun 
rose  above  the  horizon,  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  from  around  the  point 
and  down  the  river.  It  was  the  first  gun  from  the  Confederate  River  Defense 
Fleet  moving  to  attack  us.  Colonel  Ellet  was  standing  on  the  hurricane-deck 
of  the  Queen  of  the  West.  He  immediately  sprang  forward,  and,  waving  his 
hat  to  attract  my  attention,  called  out :  "  It  is  a  gun  from  the  enemy  I  Bound 
out  and  follow  me !  Now  is  our  chance ! "  Without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
Queen  moved  out  gracefully,  and  the  Monarch  followed.  By  this  time  our 
gun-boats  had  opened  their  batteries,  and  the  reports  of  guns  on  both  sides 
were  heavy  and  rapid. 

The  morning  was  beautifully  clear  and  perfectly  still;  a  heavy  wall  of 
smoke  was  formed  across  the  river,  so  that  the  position  of  our  gun-boats 
could  only  be  seen  by  the  flashes  of  their  guns.    The  Queen  plunged  forward, 
under  a  full  head  of  steam,  right  into  this  wall  of  smoke  and  was  lost  sight 
of,  her  position  being  known  only  by  her  tall  pipes  which  reached  above  the 
smoke.  The  Monarchy  following,  was  greeted,  while  passing  the  gun-boats,  with 
wild  huzzas  from  our  gallant  tars.    When  freed  from  the  smoke,  those  of  us 
who  were  on  the  Monarch  could  see  Colonel  Ellet's  tall  and  commanding  form 
still  standing  on  the  hurricane-deck,  waving  his  hat  to  show  me  which  one 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  he  desired  the  Monarch  to  attack, — ^namely,  the  General 
Price  J  which  was  on  the  right  Aving  of  their  advancing  line.    For  himself  he 
selected  the  General  Lovell  and  directed  the  Queen  straight  for  her,  she  being 
about  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  advancing  hue.    The   two  vessels  came 
toward  each   other  in   most  gallant   style,  head  to  head,  prow  to  prow; 
and  had  they  met  in  that  way,  it  is  most  likely  that  both  vessels  would  have 
gone  down.    But  at  the  critical  moment  the  General  Lovell  began  to  turn; 
and  that  moment  sealed  her  fate.    The  Queen  came  on  and  plunged  straight 
into  the  LoveWs  exposed  l^roadside ;  the  vessel  was  cut  almost  in  two  and 
disappeared  under  the  dark  waters  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  story. 
The  Monarch  next  stru(*k  the  General  Price  a  glancing  blow  which  cut  her 
starlDoard  wheel  clean  off,  and  completely  disabled  her  from  further  participa- 
tion in  the  fight.\ 

\  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  statement  conflicting,  but  it  has  always  been  the  general 
with  that  of  Admiral  Walke,  on  page  450,  q.  r.  impression  that  the  Price  received  her  disabUng 
The  reports  of  the  engagement  are  meager  and     blow  in  an  accidental  collision  with  the  Btatfft' 
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As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  freed  from  the  wreck  of  the  sinking  Lovell^  and 
before  she  could  recover  headway,  she  was  attacked  on  both  sides  by  the 
enemy's  vessels,  the  Beauregard  on  one  side  and  the  Sumter  on  the  other.  In 
the  melee  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  Queen  was  disabled  so  that  she  could  not 
use  it,  and  Colonel  Ellet,  while  still  standing  on  the  hun'icane-deck  to  view 
the  effects  of  the  encounter  with  the  General  Lovellj  received  a  pistol-ball  in 
his  knee,  and,  lying  prone  on  the  deck,  gave  orders  for  the  Queen  to  be  run 
on  her  one  remaining  wheel  to  the  Arkansas  shore,  whither  she  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  General  Price  in  a  sinking  condition.  Colonel  Ellet  sent  an 
officer  and  squad  of  men  to  meet  the  General  Price  upon  her  making  the  shore, 
and  received  her  entire  crew  as  prisoners  of  war.  By  this  time  consternation 
had  seized  upon  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  all  had  turned  to  escape.  The  fight 
had  drifted  down  the  river,  below  the  city.i!!r 

The  Monarchy  as  soon  as  she  could  recover  headway  after  her  conflict  with 
the  General  PrieCj  drove  down  upon  the  Beauregard,  which  vessel,  after  her 
encounter  with  the  Queen  of  the  West,  was  endeavoring  to  escape.  She  was 
thwarted  by  the  Monarch  coming  down  upon  her  with  a  well-directed  blow 
which  crushed  in  her  side  and  completely  disabled  her  from  further  hope  of 
escape.  Men  on  the  deck  waved  a  white  flag  in  token  of  surrender,  and  the 
Manarch  passed  on  down  to  intercept  the  Little  Bebelj  the  enemy's  flag-ship. 
She  had  received  some  injury  from  our  gun-boats'  fire,  and  was  making  for 
the  Arkansas  shore,  which  she  reached  at  the  moment  when  the  Monarchy 
with  very  slight  headway,  pushed  her  hard  and  fast  aground;  her  crew 
sprang  upon  shore  and  ran  into  the  thick  woods,  making  their  escape.  Leav- 
ing the  Little  Rebel  fast  aground,  the  Monarch  turned  her  attention  to  the 
sinking  Beauregard^  taking  the  vessel  in  tow,  and  making  prisoners  of  her 
crew.  The  Beauregard  was  towed  by  the  Monarch  to  the  bar,  where  she  sank 
to  her  boiler-deck  and  finally  became  a  total  loss. 

The  others  of  the  enemy's  fleet  were  run  ashore  and  fired  by  the  crews  be- 
fore they  escaped  into  the  adjoining  Arkansas  swamps.  The  Jeff.  Thompson 
burned  and  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  report ;  the  General  Bragg  was  secured 
by  our  gun-boats  before  the  fire  gained  headway,  and  was  saved.  The  Van  ' 
Darn  alone  made  her  escape,  and  was  afterward  burned  by  the  enemy  at  Liver- 
pool Landing,  upon  the  approach  of  two  of  our  rams  in  Yazoo  River,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  our  hands.  Two  other  rebel  boats  were 
burned  at  the  same  time, —  the  Polk  and  the  Livingston. 

After  the  Monarch  had  towed  the  Beauregard  into  shoal  water,  from  which, 
it  was  hoped,  she  might  be  raised,  I  received  the  first  intelligence,  from  a  dis- 


gard,  as  has  been  stated  by  Captain  Hurt,  com- 
mander of  the  Beaureijard.  The  reports  of  Flag- 
Officer  Davis  and  of  General  M.  Jeff.  Thompson, 
commander  of  the  Confederate  troops  at  Memphis, 
agree  in  saying  that  the  Price  was  rammed  by 
one  of  her  consorts, —  General  Thompson  adding 
that  the  blow,  which  he  states  was  delivered  bv 
the  Beauregard,  knocked  off  the  Price's  wheel  and 
entirely  disabled  her. —  Editors. 

-^  The    gon-boat    flotilla,    under    Flag-Officer 
Davis,   had  weighed  anchor  at  4:30  a.  m.  and 


proceeded  immediately  to  quarters.  The  Confed- 
erate fleet  opened  at  5,  and  at  5  :  20  the  gun-boats 
were  returning  the  fire  and  steaming  down  the 
river.  The  higher  speed  of  Colonel  Ellet's  rams 
enabled  them  to  pass  through  the  intervals  in 
Davis's  flotilla,  and  the  latter,  coming  after  them, 
completed  with  its  batteries  the  work  which  the 
rams  had  so  successfully  begun.  The  guns  of  the 
flotilla  were  well  served,  and  both  the  Beauregard 
and  Little  Rebel  were  disabled  by  shots  in  their 
boilers.— Editors. 
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patch-boat  bearing  orders,  that  Colonel  EUet  was  wounded.  The  orders  I 
received  from  him  were :  "  Continue  the  pursuit  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  overtaking  the  flying  enemy.'' 

One  other  episode  of  this  day  should  not  be  omitted.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  engagement,  Colonel  Ellet  was  informed  that  a  white  flag  had  been  raised 
in  Memphis,  and  he  immediately  sent  his  young  son.  Medical  Cadet  Charles 
Rivers  Ellet,  ashore  with  a  party  of  three  men  and  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  They  landed  in  a  row-boat  and  delivered  Colonel 
Ellet's  dispatch  to  the  mayor,  and  received  his  reply ;  then,  suiTOunded  by 
an  excited  and  threatening  crowd,  they  proceeded  to  the  post-office,  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  and,  while  stoned  and  fired  upon  by  the  mob  below, 
young  Ellet  lowered  the  Confederate  colors  and  raised  the  National  flag  over 
the  city  of  Memphis.  This  incident  occurred  a  considerable  length  of  time 
before  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  troops  imder  eonnnand  of  Colonel  G.  N.  Fitch. 

At  first,  Colonel  Ellet's  wound  was  not  considered  necessaiily  dangerous, 
but  a  few  days  showed  us  all  how  futile  was  the  hope  that  our  brave  com- 
mander would  ever  again  ti'ead  the  decks  of  his  victorious  fleet.  He  continued 
to  send  dispat(*hes  and  issue  necessary  orders  from  his  bed  as  long  as  he 
could  receive  the  reports  of  his  subordinates.  Finally,  his  rapidly  failing 
strength  gave  way;  the  Switzerland^  to  which  he  had  been  removed,  and 
on  board  which  he  had  been  joined  by  his  heart-broken  wife  and  his  young 
daughter,  left  Memphis  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  and  as  the  vessel 
neared  Cairo  on  the  21st,  his  gallant  spirit  passed  away.  He  was  accorded  a 
state  funeral  in  Independence  Hall.  J 

The  boats  constituting  the  ram-fleet  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  not 
built  for  the  purpose  they  were  to  serve ;  they  were  simply  such  river  steam- 
ers as  could  be  purchased  under  the  urgency  then  pressing.  Some  were 
side -wheelers,  others  stern -wheel  tugs,  with  strong  machinery  and  great 
power,  and  were  hm-riedly  strengthened  and  braced  to  sustain  a  severe 
headlong  blow.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  respecting  the  rams, 
while  they  were  being  fitted  out.  Colonel  Ellet  wrote :  "  The  boats  I  have 
purchased  are  illy  adapted  for  the  work  I  shall  require  of  them ;  it  is  not 
their  strc^ngtli  upon  wlii(?h  I  rely,  but  upon  the  audacity  of  our  attack,  for 
success.'' 

His  idea  of  an  effective  "steam-ram"  was  not  a  hennaphrodite  thing,  half 
ram,  half  gun-l)oat,  nor  did  he  favor  those  sharp  knife-like  prows  which,  if 
they  cut  a  hole  in  an  enemy,  would  plug  it  at  the  same  time.  He  wanted  a 
vessel  of  medium  size,  easy  to  handle,  and  of  gi*eat  speed;  she  should  be 
built  very  strongly,  fittod  with  machinery  of  gi*eat  power,  and  have  weight 
sufficient  when  projected  against  an  enemy  to  crush  the  side  of  any  vessel 
that  could  float.  Colonel  Ellet  did  not  relv  on  heavv  ordnance,  and  did  not 
recommend  araiing  his  rams.  At  the  battle  of  Memphis  there  were  no  fire- 
anns  on  board  the  ram-fleet  except  a  few  short  carbines  and  some  poeket- 

i  His  devoted  wife,  stricken  by  grief,  survived  liim  but  a  few  days.    Both  are  buried  at  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  Philadelphia. —  A.  W.  E. 
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revolvers;  his  reliance  was  upon  the  prow  of  his  vessel.  %  He  desired,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  protect  the  vuluerable  parts  of  his  ship,  the  boilers  and  en^es, 
and  with  simply  enough  men  as  crew  to  handle  the  boat  with  certainty  and 
dispatch,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  any  fire  that  coold  be  precipitated  upon  him, 
and  drive  his  ram  deep  into  his  unwieldy  adversary.  At  the  battle  of  Mem 
phis  the  enemy  concentrated  their  fire  upon  the  Queen  of  the  West  and 
the  Monarch,  but  their  missiles  passed  harmlessly  by.  Not  a  splinter  was 
raised  ofE  either  of  the  rams,  and  not  a  man  sustained  the  slightest  injury 
except  Colonel  EUet,  whose  fatal  wound  was  received  from  a  pistol-ball. 

The  battle  of  Memphis  was,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
naval  victories  on  record.  For  two  unarmed,  frail,  wooden  river  steamboats, 
with  barely  men  enough  on  board  to  handle  the  machinery  and  keep  the  fur- 
nace-fii'es  burning,  to  rush  to  the  front,  between  two  hostile  fleets,  and  into 
the  enemy's  advancing  line  of  eight  iron-clad,  heavily  armed,  and  fully 
manned  steam-rams,  sinking  one,  disabling  and  capturing  three,  and  can-ying 
consternation  to  the  others,  was  a  sight  never  before  witnessed. 

The  River  Defense  Fleet  was  composed  of  strong,  well-built  ocean  steamers, 
well  strengthened  and  protected  with  i-ailroad  iron  so  as  to  be  almost  invul- 
nerable to  shot  when  advancing.  The  intention  was  apparent  to  repeat  at 
Memphis  the  tactics  which  had  proved  so  successful  at  Fort  Pillow, —  to 
ram  the  Union  gun-boats  at  anchor ;  and  had  the  rams  Queen  of  the  West 
and  Monarch  not  run  through  the  line  of  gun-boats  and  attacked  the  Defense 
Fleet  as  it  approached,  sinking,  disabling,  and  scattering  its  vessels,  and  thus 
removing  the  fight  half  a  mile  below,  the  result  of  the  a£Eair  might  have  been 
very  different.  The  Defense  Fleet  was  advancing  up-stream,  thus  exposing 
the  strongest  and  best-protected  portions  of  each  vessel ;  the  gun-boats,  rely- 
ing upon  their  guns,  were  at  anchor,  with  their  sterns,  their  most  vuhierable 
part,  pointing  down-steam  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  tremendous 
attack  of  the  enemy.  Had  the  Confederate  commanders  trusted  only  to  the 
strength  of  their  vessels,  ceased  firing,  and  with  every  pound  of  steam  on 
plunged  at  full  speed  into  our  anchored  gun-boat  fleet,  who  could  doubt  what 
the  result  would  have  been  f 
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THE  Enjrincor  Rc^itiiptit  ot  tho  West  wns  Dii 
organ iziitiinL  pomposeil  of  tivelvo  full  com- 
panies of  carefully  selected  worktueii,  chiefly  me- 
ohauieH,  and  ofliccroii  liy  men  eupuble  of  directinK 
BQch  skilled  labor.  Moat  of  tlic  officers  and  aliout 
sis  hundred  of  tlie  men  were  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tic n  a  about  New  Madrid  ami  iBlBBd  Number  Ten. 
In  all  the  operations  of  that  rv^imcnt  I  am  not- 
aware  that  any  of  its  olHeers  ever  made  a  report 
beyond  a  verbal  uotilication  to  the  general  in  eoin- 
mand  that  the  work  required  of  it  whs  done.  This 
narrative  is  therefore  raado  entirely  from  mem- 
ory, aided  by  reference  to  letters  written  to  my 

It  ia  perhaps  proper  to  atate  hore  thai  the  term 
"canal,"  as  used  in  all  the  letters  and  reports  re- 
lating to  tho  opening  of  this  waterway,  conveys 
an  entirely  wrong  idea.  No  digging  waa  done 
except  by  way  ot  aligbtly  widening  a  large  break 
in  the  levee,  and  those  who  speak  of  "  working 
waist-deep  in  the  water"  knew  nothing  of  it. 

The  enemy  held  Island  Number  Ten  and  the  left 
bank  opposite,  and  tho  aamo  bank  from  New 
Madrid  down  to  Tiptonville,  a  ridge  of  high  laud 
between  the  back  swamp  and  tUo  river.  In  rear 
of  their  |K>sitiou  was  iJcelfoot  Lake  and  the  over- 
flow, extendi[iK  from  above  them  to  a  point  below 
Tiptonville.  Escape  by  land  waa  iin|ioHsible.  New 
Madrid  and  tho  right  bank  below  being  oceupied 
by  General  Pope.  The  gTin-l>oata  under  Foote 
held  the  river  above,  and  our  heavy  batteries 
commanded  the  only  place  of  debarkation  below. 
Having  accomplished  thia  much,  the  ]>roblem  for 
General  Pope  to  solve  was  to  cross  his  army  to 
make  an  attack,  for  which  purpose  he  judged 
that  two  gnn-boata,  to  be  used  as  ferry-boats, 
would  bo  auffieient.  The  general  waa  so  confident 
that  his  letter  to  Foote  would  liring  the  boats  that 
he  directed  me  to  ao  bank  to  the  fleet  at  Inland 
Number  Eight  by  dug-out  across  the  overflow,  and 
come  down  with  them  past  the  batteries. 

I  reached  the  flag-ship  in  the  nfternoon  about 
dark,  and  that  evening  Foote  called  together  all 
hia  commandera  in  eouucil.  One  or  two  wanted  to 


run  the  blockade, but  the  commodore  flatlyrefuwd. 
?Io  explained  that  his  boats,  since  they  wen 
armored  solely  about  the  bows,  were  invincible 
fighting  up-stream,  but  fighting  down-stream  wen 
of  little  account;  and  that  if  one  of  them  shoold 
be  boarded  and  captured,  she  could  be  turned 
against  us,  and  could  whip  the  whole  fleet  and 
placo  Cairo,  Louisville,  and  St.  Lonia  at  her 
mercy !  One  of  the  captains  said  that  if  he  wera 
allowed  to  go,  he  would  blow  the  vessel  ont  of  water 
if  the  enemy  got  on  board.  Another,  I  think,  wis 
quite  aa  emphatic,  but  Foot«  was  firm. 

The  next  day,  with  two  of  the  tags  of  the  fleet, 
I  eiplored  the  shore  carefully  on  each  side :  Ant 
on  the  eastern  shore,  to  see  if  the  enemy  were  se- 
curely shut  in,  which  I  found  to  be  tlie  case;  and 
then  on  the  western,  to  see  if  St.  James's  Bsyon, 
which  emptied  into  the  river  seven  miles  abovs 
Island  Number  Bight,  in  any  way  communiealed 
with  St.  John's  Bayou,  which  debouched  at  New 
Madrid.    Here  1  found  no  poaaible  way  acroBS. 

Early  the  next  morning  while  standing  on  the 
levee,  chagrined  at  my  failure  to  obtain  a  gun-boat, 
a[id  while  waiting  for  the  guide  to  get  the  dng-ont 
ready  to  take  me  back  to  camp,  I  spied,  directly 
opjiosite  mo  across  the  submerged  fields,  an  open- 
ing in  the  timber;  and  the  thought  flnshed  npoi 
me  that  there  was  the  place  to  take  the  transpoiti 
through.  This  proved  to  be  an  old  wagon-road  a- 
tending  half  a  mile  into  the  woods;  beyond  and 
around  was  a  dense  forest  of  heavy  timber.  Thegniila 
said  it  waa  two  milea  to  the  nearest  bayon.  I  isM 
him  to  make  a  map  upon  my  memorandum-boot, 
which  he  did,  allowing  a  straight  cut  to  the  flnt 
bayou  and  the  general  route  of  the  bayous  to  Vrw 
Mailrid.  This  route  we  carefully  explored,  and  1 
reached  Pope's  headquarters  about  dork.  Whtt 
in  my  report  of  the  interview  I  mentioned  Footrt 
refusal.thegeneralgave  venttobisdisappointiiKat 
and  indignation.  Some  ofllcer  present  makiugsenie 
suggestion  about  a  "  canal,  "  I  immediately  pulM 
out  mymcmorandum-book,BDd, showing  theskettli, 
said  the  whole  thing  was  provided  for,  and  thiti 
would  have  the  boats  through  in  fourteen  days. 
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er*l Pope  tben  gave  me  an  order  on  the  authoiv 
t  Curo  for  steamboats  and  material.  That 
ig  Captain  William  Tweeddale,  Lieutenant 
>n  Randolph,  and  1  sat  up  till  a  late  bonr 
png  all  the  details,  including  barges  to  be 
with  heavy  artillery  to  be  used  as  gun-boats, 
le  next  morning  they  started  with  one  hun- 
nen  for  Cairo,  to  meet  me  at  Island  Num> 
Ight  ivith  all  the  materials  they  could  got 


■t  day.  Other  officers  and  men  started  by 
ne  route  daily,  until  the  six.  hundred  men  of 
■oe  had  returned,  and  my  stock  of  supplies 
mplete.  I  returned  in  the  dug-out  through 
ected  channel,  and  in  due  time  found  at  the 
ed  starting-point  four  stem-wheel  steam- 
drawing  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  of  water, 
I  large  coal-barges,  besides  one  Columbiad, 
arge  siege-jjuns  with  carriages  and  ammuni- 
»W8,  lines,  and  all  kinds  of  tools  and  tackle, 
lly  two  million  feet  of  tiralwr  and  lumber, 
way  through  (he  submerged  corn-field  and 
If-mile  of  road  was  easy  enough,  but  when 
lehed  the  timber  the  labor  of  sawing  out  a 
)l  commenced.  The  one  steamer  which  had  a 
!nl  steam-cnpstan  was  put  in  the  lead,  and 
hers  having  hand-capstann  were  fastened 
Sle  in  the  rear,  and  then  the  six  barges  in  like 
so  that  the  progresH  of  the  first  controlled 
others.  Captain  Tweeddale  took  charge  of 
tting  in  front,  while  Lieutenant  Randolph 
ting  up  the  improvised  gun-bonte  astern. 
three  hundred  men  were  assigned  to  each, 
jy  worked  in  relays  from  dawn  unfil  dark. 
;  o(  all,  men  standing  on  platforms  on  small 
nt  off  the  trees  about  eight  feet  above  the 
As  soon  as  a  tree  was  down,  another  set 
I.  provided  with  boats  and  lines,  adjusted 
It  a  line  which  ran  through  a  snatch-block 
Lck  to  the  steam-capstan,  and  hauled  it  out 
way ;  thns  a  partial  cut  was  made  forward, 


the  lines  always  working  more  than  two  hnudred 
feet  ahead  of  the  capstan,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  the  saws.  It  took  about  four  sets  of  lines 
to  keep  pace  with  twelve  saws. 

When  the  space  about  the  stnmps  allowed  anf- 
Gcient  room,  a  raft  about  forty  feet  long  was 
lashed  to  a  stump,  and  the  saw  set  at  work  in  a 
frame  attached  by  a  pivot  and  working  in  an  arc  as 
shown  iathesketcb  [page  400]  — two  men  working 
the  saw  at  opposite  ends  by  a  rope,  and  a  fifth  on 
the  farther  aide  of  the  tree  guiding  its  teeth  into  the 
tree.  Where  the  stumps  were  too  close,  or  irregu- 
lar, three  yawl-boats  were  used  instead  of  the  raft. 
No  trouble  was  experienced  with  stumps  a  foot 
or  less  in  diameter.  With  the  larger  ones  it  was 
different;  the  elma  spread  out  so  much  at  the  bot- 
tom that  the  saw  almoat  always  would  run  crooked 
and  pinch.  If  it  ran  up,  we  notj;hed  tho  top  and  set 
the  frame  farther  in ;  if  down,  we  put  in  powerful 
tackle,  and  pulled  the  top  ot  the  stump  over. 

Hem  was  where  the  ingenuity  of  the  officers  and 
men  was  exercised  ;  as  the  saws  were  working 
four  and  a  half  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  the 
water  was  quite  turbid,  the  question  was  how  to 
ascertain  what  was  interfering  with  the  saw,  and 
then  to  apply  the  remedy.  But  I  found  Captain 
Tweeddale  equal  to  the  most  obstinate  stump.  I 
think  two  and  a  half  honra  was  the  longest  time 
ever  expended  upon  any  one,  while  about  two 
minutes  wontd  dispose  of  some  small  ones  when 
the  saw  was  ready.  It  took  eight  days  to  cut  the 
two  miles. 

When  we  reached  the  bayous  the  hard  and  wet 
work  began.  Tbe  river  had  begun  to  fall,  and  the 
water  was  running  very  rapidly.  We  had  to  get 
rid  of  great  drift-heaps  from  the  lower  side  with 
onrmachinery  alien  the  upper  side.  Bmallpieoes 
of  drift  would  be  disposed  of  by  the  yawl-boats,  or 
a  single  line  and  snatch-bloek  would  take  them 
right  out  ;  but  sometimes  a  great  awamp-oak, 
three  feet  through,  and  as  heavy  as  lignum-viUe, 
lying  right  across  our  channel  a  foot  or  so  under 
water,  would  try  our  tackle.  We  had  then  to  raise 
them  up  to  the  surface,  and  hold  them  there  till 
they  could  be  chopped  in  pieces.  In  one  of  the 
bayous  for  about  two  miles  the  current  was  so 
swift  that  all  the  men  who  were  out  on  logs,  or  in 
exposed  places,  had  safety-lines  tied  around  them ; 
and  as  tbe  timber  was  slippery,  some  were  indebted 
to  these  lines  for  their  lives.  During  the  whole 
work  not  a  man  was  killed,  injured,  or  taken  sick. 
While  all  this  was  being  done  in  front  of  tho 
boats.  Lieutenant  Randolph  was  at  work  with  bla 
detachment  in  the  rear  in  improvising  gun-boats 
to  supply  the  lack  of  Foote's.  The  ba^es  used 
were  coal-barges,  about  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty 
wide,  scow-shaped,  with  both  ends  alike.  The  sides 
were  six  inches  thick,  and  of  solid  timber.  The 
original  plan  was  to  use  three  of  the  steamboats 
with  a  barge  on  each  side— the  other  steamer  to 
be  kept  as  a  reserve.  One  Columbiad  and  three 
3!^ -pounders  were  mounted  on  platforms,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  use  a  considerable 
number  of  fleld-guns  to  be  taken  on  board  at  New 
Madrid.  Six  hundred  men  of  the  Engineer  Regi- 
ment, using  one  of  the  steamers  with  her  two 
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barges,  were  to  land  at  break  of  day  at  the  mouth 
of  the  slough  about  a  mile  below  and  opposite 
Fort  Thomi)Son,  and  with  their  intrenching  tools 
dig  a  line  of  rifle-pits  as  soon  as  possible.  About 
the  same  number  of  picked  men  were  to  bo  with 
them  to  help  fight  or  dig,  as  occasion  might  require. 
The  other  two  sections  of  the  flotilla  were  to  be 
filled  with  men,  and  landed  just  below,  as  best 
could  bo  done  when  the  resistance  was  developed. 
The  reserve  steamer  with  her  men,  not  being 
incumbered  with  barges,  could  move  rapidly  and 
take  advantage  of  any  opening  to  land  the  force. 

When  about  half-way  through  the  channel,  I  left 
the  flotilla  and  reported  progress  to  General  Pope. 
Upon  a  reexamination  of  the  ground  from  Fort 
Thompson,  ho  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
make  the  leading  boat  a  fighting  bout  that  could 
not  be  disabled ;  so  he  telegraphed  to  Cairo  and 
St.  Louis  for  a  great  number  of  coal-oil  barrels, 
which  were  laid  in  two  tiers  all  over  the  bottoms 
of  two  barges  ;  the  interstices  were  filled  with  dry 
rails,  the  whole  well  secured  in  place  by  a  heavy 
floor.  In  the  mean  time  the  steamer  was  so  bulk- 
headed  with  lumber  that  her  engines  and  boilers 
were  secure  from  damage  from  field-artillery,  and 
the  forward  part  of  the  hull,  which  projected  be- 
yond the  barges,  was  bulkheaded  off  and  filled  witli 
dry  rails,  to  keep  her  from  being  disabled.  On  the 
steamer  and  barges  protection  was  prepared  for  a 
large  number  of  sharp-shooters. 

The  boats  and  barge  gun -boats  were  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  bayou,  just  back  from  New  Madrid,  for 
a  day  or  two,  till  the  soldiers  could  be  prepared  for 
the  passage  and  attack.  Meanwhile  Foote  con- 
cluded to  risk  the  passage  of  the  island  with  the 


Carondelet  and  afterward  with  the  Pitttburgk,  and 
the  whole  plan  was  changed  ;  the  gun-boats  could 
move  so  much  more  rapidly  that  thej  were  to 
silence  the  Confederate  field-guns,  while  the  trans- 
ports could  land  the  troops  wherever  an  opening 
could  be  found.  The  barges  were  not  used  at  all ; 
nor  did  any  of  the  Engineer  Regiment  cross ;  they 
were  kept  on  the  right  bank,  ready  in  case  of  disast^. 
Several  of  the  captured  officers  told  me  that 
after  the  gun-boats  had  run  their  batteries,  nesrly 
their  whole  force  was  withdrawn  from  about  Island 
Number  Ten  and  kept  concealed  in  the  woods  back 
of  the  practicable  landing-places,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  pick  off  all  the  men  that  could  be 
landed ;  but  when  they  saw  the  four  transportBi 
loaded  with  troops,  steam  out  from  the  bayou,  the 
word  was  given  for  each  man  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. A  few  hundred  did  manage  to  make  their  way 
through  the  swamps  in  the  rear,  but  the  most  of 
them  quietly  yielded  to  the  inevitable.  So  well 
had  the  movement  been  concealed  that  they  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  what  was  being  done.^ 

Postscript  :  The  Official  Records,  which,  since 
writing  the  above,  I  have  just  seen  for  the  first 
time,  contain  a  letter  from  General  Pope  to  me, 
which  I  never  before  heard  of  (dated  the  day  I  was 
on  my  way  back  from  the  gun-boat  with  the  plan 
fully  matured),  asking  if  I  could  not  dig  a  €anah% 
**  mere  ditch  of  a  foot  wide  which  the  water  of  the 
river  would  soon  wash  out,"  from  a  point  one  mile 
above  Island  Number  Ten  to  a  point  one  mile  be- 
low. That  land  was  at  this  time  ten  feet  under 
water. — J.  W.  Bissell. 

December,  1884. 


^  The  effort  to  cut  the  canal  was  known  to  the  Con- 
federates as  early  as  March  3l8t,  the  day  General  Mack- 
all  relieved  General  MeC^own  of  the  comniund  at  Madrid 
Bend ;  for  Genenil  Mackall  says  in  hi«  report,  that 
Geuenil  McCown  then  informed  him  "that  they  [the 


Union  forces]  were  endeavoring  to  cut  a  canal 
the  opposite  peninsula  for  the  passage  of  transports,  la 
order  to  land  below  the  bend ;  that  tliey  would  fan,  and 
that  the  ponition  was  safe  until  the  riyer  f^ 
longer."— EnrroRS. 


COMMENT  BY  GENERAL  SCHUYLER  HAMILTON,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  U.  S.  V. 


I  have  read  Colon«»l  J.  W.  RiRfleir»  article  on  the 
"  Sawing  out  a  Channel  al)ove  Inland  Number  Ten."  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  what  he  says  : 

"Sonio  offlc<'r  makiuf^  Homo  HUfrfrestiuii  about  a  'onnal/I 
iraTn(Mliat«ly  pnlleil  out  my  momonindum-book,  and,  sbowliiR 
the  8ketcli,  said  tho  whole  thliiK  wa8  provided  for." 

ThiH  on  the  evening  of  March  19th,  18G2,  which  is  the 
date  of  General  Pope's  letter  to  which  Colonel  Biftsell 
refers  in  a  foot-not<',  saying  he  did  not  receive  the  letter 
because  he  (Colonel  Bissell)  was  on  his  retnm  from  the 
reconnoissance  he  had  been  ordered  to  make.  To  the 
public  this  reads  as  though  the  plan  originated  with 
Colonel  BiHsell,  while  T  am  read>'  to  show  that  while  tho 
colonel  directed  the  work,  '*  some  officer,"  ns  he  sayf*,— 
or  to  be  exact  I  niyHclf,— was  the  sole  inv(»ntor  of  tho 
proJ(Jct.  My  own  official  report,  dated  Heaclquarters 
Second  DiWson  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, April  2^,  1862,  reads  as  follows : 

"Transporta  liaviui?  reached  us  throufrh  a  channel  cut 
witli  enormous  labor  under  the  direction  of  ('oh)n('l  Bissell. 
on  a  suggestion  advanced  by  tho  subscriber.  March  17th,  1862, 
the  Second  Division  embarkeil  on  them,  April  7th,  to  cross  the 
Mississippi,  wlilcli  was  accomplished  in  ^allunt  stylo,  hut 
without  opposition,  tlie  gunboats  Carondelet  and  PitUburyh, 
under  Captain  Walke.  Iiaviuf;  in  dashinir  stj'lo  silenceil  tho 
enemy's  sliore  batteri«*s." 

G(»neral  Pope  wrote  to  CJeneral  Ilalleck,  under  date 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  April  9th,  1862 : 


"Tho  canal  across  tho  peninsula  opposite  Inland  Number 
Ten.  and  for  the  idea  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  General 
Schuyler  Hamilton,  was  completed  by  Colonel  BlnelT* 
Engineer  llcgiment,  aiid  four  steamers  brought  tbroagli  oi 
tho  night  of  the  6th." 

General  Pope  again,  in  his  official  report  to  Genenl 
Halleck  of  May  2d,  1862,  writes : 

"On  the  16th  of  March  I  received  yoar  dispatch,  direcllif 
me,  if  possible,  to  construct  a  road  throngh  the  swamps  to* 
point  on  the  Missouri  shore  opposite  Iidand  Namher  Tpb, 
and  transfer  a  portion  of  my  force  sufficient  to  erect  batteriM 
at  that  point  to  assist  in  tho  artillery  practice  on  the  cnmf* 
batteries.  I  accordbiRly  dispatched  Colonel  J.  W.  BiHrll, 
Knginoer  Regiment,  to  examine  the  country  with  thla  riev. 
<lirecting  him  at  the  same  time,  if  he  fonnd  it  ImprMtkabk 
to  build  a  road  throngh  the  swampsand  overflow  of  the rtrcr, 
to  ascertain  whether  It  were  possible  to  dig  a  canal  acroMtki 
peninsula  from  some  point  above  Island  Nnmber  Ten  to  V** 
Madrid,  in  order  that  steam  transports  might  be  brought  tt 
nie,  wliich  would  enable  my  command  to  cross  the  river.  Tbe 
idea  of  the  canal  was  sujrgested  to  me  by  General  Schvjkr 
Hamilton  In  a  conversation  npon  the  necessity  of  cmsitPg 
tho  river  and  assailing  the  enemy's  batteries  near  laliwi 
Number  Ten  in  the  rear." 

The  New  York  "  Herald,"  in  Ita  issue  of  April  IStb^llOp 
published  an  article  in  reference  to  Ibis  cbannel*  e&- 
title<l  "The  Schuyler  Hamilton  Canal.** 

NEW  YORK,  Juno  16th,  1885. 


OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  NEW  MADRID  (ISLAND  NUMBER 
TEN),  FORT  PILLOW,  AND  MEMPHIS. 

XNiltlon  ami  losses  of  each  amiy  as  here  stated  give  the  gist  of  all  the  data  obtainable  in  the  Official  Records. 
3  for  killed ;  w  for  wounded ;  m  w  mortally  wounded ;  m  for  captured  or  missing ;  o  for  captured.—  Editors. 


▲but  at  New  Madrid.  M^or-Gon.  John  Pope. 
DiviolON,  Brig.-Gen.  David  8.  Stanley.  First 
CoL  John  Groesbeck:  27th  Ohio,  Col.  John  W. 
39th  Ohio,  Major  Edward  F.  Noyes.  Brigade 
2;  w,  6  =  7.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  J.  L,  Klrhy 
id  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Wager  Swayne ;  63d  Ohio, 
I  W.  Sprague.  Brigade  loss :  w,  5. 
»I>iyisiON,  Brig.-Gen.  Schuyler  Hamilton.  First 
CoL  W.  H.  Worthlngtou:  o9tl>  Ind.,  Col.  J.  I. 
sr;  6th  Iowa,  Lieut. -CoL  Charles  L.  Matthies. 
OAs :  k,  a ;  w,  4 =C.  Secowl  Briffode,  CoL  Nicholas 
10th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  WiUiam  E.  Small ;  26th 
George  B.  Boomer.  Artillery:  11  th  Ohio  Bat- 
»L  Frank  C.  Sands.  Loss:  k,  1. 
Division,  Brig.-Gen.  John  M.  Palmer.  First 
CoL  James  R.  Slack:  34th  Ind.,  Col.  Townseud 
th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  Milton  S.  Robinson.  Second 
CoL  Graham  N.  Fit<h :  43d  Ind.,  Col.  WlUiam 
m;  46th  Ind.,  Licut.-Col.  Newton  G.  Scott.  Cav- 
I  ni.,  Col.  Wm.  P.  Kellogg.  Loss :  w,  1 ;  m,  2  =  3. 
.*  G,  Ist  Mo.,  Capt.  Henry  HcHcock. 
I  Division,  Brig.-Gen.  E.  A.  Paine.  First  Bri- 
-  James  D.  Morgan :  10th  IlL,  Lieut.-Col.  John 
16th  IlL,  Col.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Brigade  loss: 
=2.  Second  Brigade,  CoL  Gilbert  W.  Cumming: 
Lieut.-Col.  Harrison  E.  Hart;  61st  111.,  Lieut.- 
lier  P.  Bradley.  Cavalry:  H  and  I,  1st  HI., 
.  P.  Jenkins.  Sharjhshooters :  64th  HI.,  M^Jor 
tteson. 

Division,  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  B.  Plummer.  First 
CoL  John  Bryner :  47th  IlL,  Lieut. -CoL  Daniel  L. 
h  Wis.,  Lieut. -CoL  George  W.  Robbins.  Second 
CoL  John  M.  Loomis:  26th  HI.,  Lieut. -CoL 
J.  Tinkham ;  11th  Mo.,  Lieut-Col.  William  E. 
er.     Artillery:   M,  1st  Mo.,  Capt.  Albert.  M. 

IT  Division,  Brig.-Gen.  Goi-don  Granger:  2d 
eut-Col.  Selden  H.  Gorham ;  3d  Mich.,  Lieut.- 
:.  G.  Minty,  CoL  John  K.  Mizner. 
«BY  Division,  Major  Warren  L.  Lothrop :  2d 
pt  N.  T.  Spoor ;  5th  Wis.,  Capt.  Oscar  F.  Pinney ; 
Capt.  Henry  Dillon ;  7tli  Wis.,  Capt.  Richartl  R. 
;  C.  1st  Mich.,  Capt.  A.  W.  Dees ;  H,  1st  Mich., 
auel  De  Golyer ;  C,  1st  111.,  Capt.  Charles  Hough- 
',  2d  U.  S.,  Lieut.  John  A.  Darling,  Went.  D.  P. 

ONED  Troops  :  Engineer  Regt.  of  the  West, 
lahW.  Bissell;  22d  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  John  D. 
Id  Iowa  Cav.,  Col.  W.  L.  Elliott;  2d  HL  Cav.  (4 
ut.-CoL  Harvey  Hogg;  4th  U.  S.  Cav.  (3  cos.), 
.  J.  Kelly;  1st  U.  S.  Infantry  (6  cos.),  Capt. 
L.  Williams.  Loss  of  latter  regiment:  k,  2 ;  w, 
8. 

LA  Brigade,  CoL  Napoleon  B.  Buford:  27th 
t.-Col.  F.  A.  Harrington ;  42d  HL,  CoL  George 
i;8;  16th  Wis.,  CoL  Hans  C.  Heg;  G,  Ist  IlL 
,  Capt.  Arthur  O'Leary;  G,  2d.  111.  Artillery, 
)derlck  Sparrestrora. 

5JAVAL  Forces  at  Island  Number  Ten.  Flag- 
H.  Foote :  Benton  (flag-ship),  Lieut. -Comr.  S.  L. 
St,  Louis,  Lieut. -Comr.  L<»c)nard  Paulding 
ti,  Comr.  R.  N.  Stembel;  JHtfsburgh,  Lieut.- 
gbert  Thompson;  Movnd  City,  Comr.  A.  H. 
trondelet,  Comr.  Henry  Walke ;  Eleven  Morlar- 
it.  Henry  E.  Majnia^lier. 

il Union  loss  (including  2  killed  and  13  wounded 
Louis,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  March  17)  was 
34  wounded,  and  3  captured  or  missing. 

»BRATE  Army  at  Island  Number  Ten.     d) 

n.  John  P.  McCown;     (2)  Brig.-Gen.  W.  W. 

Subordinate  Oe7ieral  Officers:  Brig. -Generals 

wart,  L.  M.  Walker,  E.  W.  Gantt,  and  James 


Trudeau.  Infantry:  1st  Ala.,  Tenn.,  and  Miss.,  CoL 
Alpheus  Baker;  1st  Ala.,  Col.  J.  G.  W.  St«edman;  4th 
Ark.  Battalion,  M^jor  M.  M.  McKay ;  6th  Ark.  Battalion, 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  Terry ;  11th  Ark.,  CoL  J.  M.  Smith ;  12th 
Ark.,  Lieut.-CoL  W.  D.  8.  Cook;  11th  La.,  Col.  S.  F. 
Marks;  12th  La.,  CoL  Thomas  M.  Scott;  6th  La.  Battal- 
ion, CoL  J.  B.  G.  Kennedy ;  4th  Tenn.,  Col.  R.  P.  Neely ; 
6th  Tenn.,  CoL  W.  E.  Travis;  31st  Tenn.,  CoL  W.  M. 
Bradford;  40th  Tenn.,  CoL  C.  C.  Henderson ;  46th Tenn., 
Col.  John  M.  Chu-k;  56th  Tenn.,  CoL  A.  J.  Bro¥m. 
Cavalry:  Hudson's  and  Wheeler's  companies,  Miss.; 
Neel>'*8  and  Haywood's  companies,  Tenn.  Light  Artil- 
lery: Point  Couple,  La.  Battery,  Capt  R.  A.  Stewart; 
Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  Smith  P.  Bankhead.  Tenn,  Heavy 
Artillery:  Companies  of  Capt<iins  Jackson,  Sterling, 
Humes,  Hoadley,  Camthers,  Jones,  Dismuke,  Rucker, 
Fisher,  Johnston,  and  Upton.  Engineer  Corps  :  Captains 

A.  B.  Gray  and  D.  B.  Harris.  Sappers  and  Miners: 
Capt.  D.  Wintter. 

Confederate  Naval  Forces  at  Island  Number 
Ten.  Flag-Offleer  George  N.  Hollins.  McRae  (flag-ship), 
Lieut.  Thomas  B.  Huger,  6  32-pounders,  1  9-inch,  1  24- 
pounder  rifle ;  Livingston,  Comr.  R.  F.  Pinkney ;  Polk, 
Lleut-Comr.  J.  H.  Carter,  6  guns;  Pontehartrain,  Lieut.- 
Comr.  John  W.  Dimnington;  Maurepas,  Lieut.  Joseph 
Fry,  5  rifled  guns;  Jackson,  Lieut.  F.  B.  Renshaw,  2 
guns ;  Floating  Battery,  New  Orleans,  Lieut.  S.  W.  Aver- 
ett.  No  loss  rei)orted.  The  fleet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Floating  Battery,  was  not  actively  engaged. 

The  total  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is 
estimated  at  about  30.  Of  the  number  of  Confederates 
captured  the  Confederate  and  Union  reports  range  from 
2000  to  7000.  respectively. 

Union  Fleet  at  Fort  Pillow,  May  ioth,  1862.  Capt. 
Charles  Henry  Davis,  commanding  pro  tern,  Benton 
(flagship),  Lieut.  S.  L.  Phelps ;  Oarondelet,  Comr.  Henry 
Walke ;  Mound  City,  Comr.  A.  H.  Kilty ;  Cincinnati, 
Comr.  R.  N.  Stembel  (w) ;  St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Henry  Erben ; 
Cairo,  Lieut.  N.  C.  Bryant;  Pittsburgh,  Lieut  Egbert 
Thompson. 

The  Union  loss  as  officially  reported  waa :  Cincinnati, 
wounded,  3  (1  mortally).  Mound  City,  wounded,  1. 
Total,  4. 

Union  Fleet  at  Memphis,  June  6th,  1862.  Flag-Of- 
flcer  Charles  Henry  Davis,  commanding.  Oun-boats — 
Benton  (flagship),  Lieut.  S.  L.  Phelps ;  Louisville,  Comr. 

B.  M.  Dove ;  Carondelet,  Comr.  Henry  Walke ;  Cairo, 
Lieut.  N.  0.  Bryant ;  St,  Louis,  Lieut.  Wilson  McGunne- 
gle.  Ram  fleet  —  Queen  of  the  West  (flag-ship),  CoL 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr. ;  Motiarch,  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  W.  EDet ; 
Switzerland,  First  Master  David  Millard. 

The  Union  loss  as  officially  reported  was :  Oun-hoats — 
wounded,  3.  Bam  fleet  —  wounded,  1  (CoL  Ellet,  who 
subsequently  died).    Total,  4. 

Confederate  River  Defense  Fleet,  at  Fort  Pil- 
low AND  Memphis.  Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery,  com- 
manding. Little  Rebel  (flag-ship),  Capt.  Montgomery; 
General  Bragg,  Capt.  William  H.  H.  Leonard ,  Oeneral 
Sterling  Price,  First  Officer,  J.  E.  Henthome ;  Sumter, 
Capt.  W.  W.  Lamb ;  General  Earl  Tan  Dom,  Capt.  Isaac 
D.  Fulkerson ;  General  M,  Jeff,  Thompson,  Capt.  John 
H.  Burke;  General  Lorell,  Capt.  James  C.  Delancy; 
General  Beauregard,  Capt.  James  Henry  Hurt.  Each 
vessel  carried  one  or  more  guns,  probably  32-pounders. 

The  Confederate  loss  in  the  action  off  Fort  Pillow, 
May  lOth,  as  officially  reported,  was :  killed,  2 ;  wounded, 
1  =  3.  No  report  was  made  of  the  Ck)nfederate  loss  in 
the  action  at  Memphis  of  June  6th,  nor  is  it  possible,  in 
Aiew  of  the  irregular  organization  of  the  fleet,  the  na- 
ture of  the  conflict,  and  the  dispersal  of  the  survivorSi 
to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  it. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH. 

BY    ULYSSES  8.  GBANT,  GENERAL,  U.  S.  A. 

rpHE  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsbiu^  Landing, 
-  fought  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  6th  and 
7th  of  April,  1862,  has  been   perhaps  less 
understood,  or,  to  state  the  case  more  accu- 
rately,   more    persistently   misunderstood, 
than  any  other  engagement  between  Na- 
tional and  Confederate  troops  during  the 
entire  rebellion.    Correct    reports   of  the 
battle   have    been   published,    notably  by 
Sherman,   Badeau,  and,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore a    meeting  of  veterans,   by  General 
Prentiss ;  but  all  of  these  appeared  long  subsequent  to 
the  close  of  the  rebellion,  and  after  public  opinion  had 
^  been  most  erroneously  formed. 

Events  had  occurred  before  the  battle,  and  others  sub- 
sequent to  it,  which  determined  me  to  make  no  report 
then  chief,  General  Halleck,  further  than  was  contained  in  a  letter, 
;  immediately  after  the  battle,  informing  him  that  an  engagement 
len  fought,  and  announcing  the  result.  The  occurrences  alluded  to 
«e :  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  with  over  fifteen  thousand 
■e  men  and  all  their  munitions  of  war,  I  believed  much  more  could 
anpliflhed  without  further  sacrifice  of  life. 

CBville,  a  town  between  Donelson  and  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
i  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  was  garrisoned  by  the  enemy, 
lie  was  also  garrisoned,  and  was  probably  the  best-provisioned  depot 
time  in  the  Confederacy.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  occupied  Bowling 
Ky^  with  a  large  force.  I  believed,  and  my  information  justified  the 
that  these  places  would  fall  into  oiur  hands  without  a  battle,  if  threat- 
romptly.  I  determined  not  to  miss  this  chance.  But  being  only  a 
commander,  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  department 
nder.  General  Halleck,  whose  headquarters  were  at  St.  Louis,  it  was 
y  to  communicate  to  him  all  I  proposed  to  do,  and  to  get  his  approval, 
ible.  I  did  so  communicate,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  acted  upon  my 
idgment.  The  result  proved  that  my  information  was  correct,  and 
ed  my  judgment.  AVhat^  then,  was  my  surprise,  after  so  much  had 
ccomplished  by  the  troops  under  my  immediate  command  between  the 
■  lea\Tng  Cairo,  early  in  Februarj',  and  the  4th  of  March,  to  receive 
ly  chief  a  dispatch  of  the  latter  date,  saying:  "You  will  place  Major- 
1  C.  F.  Smith  in  command  of  expedition,  and  remain  yourself  at  Fort 
Why  do  you  not  obey  my  orders  to  report  strength  and  positions  of 
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your  command  f  I  was  left  virtually 
in  aiTest  on  board  a  steamer,  without 
even  a  guard,  for  about  a  week,  when 
I  was  released  and  ordered  to  resume 
my  command. 

Again :  Shortly  after  the  .battle  of 
Shiloh  had  been  fought,  Gheneral  Hal- 
leck  moved  his  headquarters  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  field.  Althou^ 
next  to  him  in  rank,  and  uominaUy 
in  command  of  my  old  district  and 
aiTTiy,  I  was  ignored  as  much  as  if 
I  had  been  at  the  most  distant  point 
of  territoiy  within  my  jurisdiction ;  and  although  I  was  in  command  of 
all  the  troops  engaged  at  Shiloh,  I  was  not  pennitted  to  see  one  of  the 
reports  of  (xoiH^ral  Buell  or  his  subordinates  in  that  battle,  until  they  were 
published  l)y  the  War  Department,  long  after  the  event.  In  consequenoe^  I 
never  myself  made  a  full  report  of  this  engagement. 

When  I  was  restored  to  my  command,  on  the  13th  of  March,  I  found  it  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  part  at  Savannah  and  part  at  Pittsbiu'g  Landing,  nine 
miles  above,  and  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank.  I  generally  spent  the  day 
at  Pittsburg,  and  returned  by  boat  to  Savannah  in  the  evening.  I  was  intend- 
ing to  remove  my  headquarters  to  Pittsburg,  where  I  had  sent  all  the  troops 
immediately  upon  my  reassuming  command,  but  Buell,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  had  been  ordered  to  reenforce  me  from  Columbia,  Tenn.  He  was 
expected  daily,  and  would  come  in  at  Savannah.  I  remained,  therefore,  a  few 
days  longer  than  I  othei-wise  should  have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
him  on  his  amval. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  with  a  division,  had  been  placed  by  General  Smith 
at  Crump's  Landing,  about  five  miles  farther  down  the  river  than  Pittsburg; 
and  also  on  the  west  bank.  His  position  I  regarded  as  so  well  chosen  that  he 
was  not  moved  from  it  until  the  Confederate  attack  in  force  at  Shiloh. 

The  skirmishing  in  our  front  had  been  so  continuous  from  about  the  3d  of 
April  up  to  the  detei-mined  attack,  that  I  remained  on  the  field  each  night 
until  an  hour  when  I  felt  there  would  be  no  further  danger  before  morning.  In 
fact,  on  Friday,  the  4th,  I  was  very  much  injured  by  my  horse  falling  with 
me  and  on  me  while  I  was  trying  to  get  to  the  front,  where  firing  had  been 
heard.  The  night  was  one  of  impenetrable  darkness,  with  rain  pouring  down 
in  torrents;  nothing  was  visible  to  the  eye  except  as  revealed  by  the  frequent 
flashes  of  lightning.  Under  those  circumstances  I  had  to  trust  to  the  horse, 
without  guidance*,  to  keep  the  road.  I  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  I 
met  General  W.  II.  L.  Walla(*e  and  General  (then  Colonel)  McPherson  coming 
from  the  dirc^etion  of  the  front.  They  said  all  was  quiet  so  far  as  the  enemy 
was  concerned.  On  the  way  back  to  the  boat  my  horse's  feet  slipped  from 
under  him,  and  he  fell  with  my  log  under  his  l)ody.    The  extreme  softness  of 
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the  ground,  from  the  excessive  rains  of  the  few  preceding  days,  no  doubt 
saved  me  from  a  severe  injury  and  protracted  latoenesB.  As  it  was,  my 
ankle  was  very  much  injured ;  so  much  so,  that  my  boot  had  to  be  cut  off. 
During  the  battle,  and  for  two  or  three  days  after,  I  was  imable  to  walk 
except  with  crutches. 

On  the  5th  General  Nelson,  with  a  division  of  Buell's  army,  an-ived  at 
Savannah,  and  I  ordered  him  to  move  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  to  be 

in  a  position  where 
he  couhl  be  ferried 
over  to  (!rump's 
Laiidiufi  or  Pitts- 
bui'g  Landing,  as 
oeca.sion  required. 
I  liud  Ifanied  that 
Generiil  Biiell  him- 
self wi>uld  be  at 
Sflvaiinali  tlie  next 


rival.  Affairs  at 
Pittsburg  Landing 
had  l>een  such  for 
severaJ  days  that  I 

Oia   not  want   to    be  Cninip'i.LnndlnKls,  by  river,  about  flTemlleBUelow  mortli  of)  PltWbHrg  Land- 
away       durinff      the  l"*'-    H*™  one  of  GenemI  Lew  Wallace's  tlirco  briiradeH  wns  encamped  o 
■'                       "  ,  mornliiitotthebaUlB,  [mother  brigiKlebfluK  two  miles  bnck.  on  tUe  road  to  r 
day.     1   determined,  ana  a  thlnl  lirleade  bait  a  mile  farther  advanced.     The  Widow  Crump-H 

therefore,  to  take  a  '"  ^'"''* "  ""^^^  "' "  """  """^  ""  """"'"'■ 
very  early  breakfast  and  ride  out  to  meet  Buell,  and  thus  save  time.  He  had 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  but  had  not  advised  me  of  the  fact,  and  I  was 
not  aware  of  it  until  some  time  after.  While  I  was  at  breakfast,  however, 
heavy  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  I  hastened 
there,  sending  a  hurried  note  to  Buell,  informing  him  of  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  meet  him  at  Savannah.  On  the  way  up  the  river  I  directed  the 
dispatch-boat  to  run  in  close  to  Crump's  Lauding,  so  that  I  could  communi- 
cate with  General  Lew  Wallace.  I  found  him  waiting  on  a  boat,  apparently 
expecting  to  see  me,  and  I  du-eeted  him  to  get  his  troops  in  line  ready  to 
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execute  any  orders  he  miglit  receive.  He  replied  that  his  troops  were  already 
under  arms  and  f)repared  to  move. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  felt  by  no  means  certain  that  Crump's  TiAmling 
might  not  be  the  point  of  attack.  On  reaching  the  front,  however,  about  8 
A.  M.,  I  found  that  the  attack  on  Sliiloh  was  unmistakable,  and  that  nothing 
more  than  a  small  guard,  to  protect  oiu*  transports  and  stores,  was  needed  at 
Crump's.  Cai)tain  A.  S.  Baxter,  a  (piartermaster  on  my  staff,  was  according 
directed  to  go  l)ack  and  order  General  Wallace  to  march  uumediately  to  Pitts- 
biu'g,  by  the  road  nearest  the  nver.  Captain  Baxter  made  a  memorandum 
of  his  ord(^r.  About  1  p.  m.,  not  hearing  from  Wallace,  and  being  mnoh  in 
need  of  rtnhiforcH^ments,  I  sent  two  more  of  my  staff.  Colonel  James  & 
McPherson  and  Captain  AV.  R.  Rowley,  to  bring  him  up  with  his  divimm. 
They  n^ported 'finding  him  marching  toward  Purdy,  Bethel,  or  some  pomt 
west  from  the  riv(n',  and  farther  from  Pittsburg  by  several  miles  than  wlien 
he  started.  The  road  from  liis  first  position  was  direct,  and  near  the  river. 
Between  the  two  points  a  bridge  had  been  built  across  Snake  Creek  by  onr 
troops,  at  whi(*h  Wallaci^'s  command  had  assisted,  expressly  to  enable  the 
trooj)s  at  the  two  i)laces  to  support  each  other  in  case  of  need.  Wallace  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  first  day's  fight.  General  Wallace  has 
since  (*laimed  that  the  order  delivered  to  him  by  Captain  Baxter  was  simply 
to  join  tlie  right  of  the  army,  and  that  the  road  over  which  he  marched 
would  have  taken  him  to  the  road  from  Pittsburg  to  Purdy,  where  it  crosses 
Owl  Creek,  on  the  right  of  Sheiman ;  but  this  is  not  where  I  had  ordered 
him  nor  where  I  wanted  him  to  go.  I  never  could  see,  and  do  not  now  see, 
why  any  order  was  necessary  further  than  to  direct  him  to  come  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  without  specifying  by  what  route.  His  was  one  of  three  vet- 
eran divisions  that  had  been  in  battle,  and  its  absence  was  severely  felt 
Later  in  the  war.  General  Wallace  would  never  have  made  the  mistake  that 
he  committed  on  the  6th  of  April,  1862.  I  presume  his  idea  was  that  by 
taking  the  route  he  did,  he  would  be  able  to  come  around  on  the  flank  or 
rear  of  tlie  enemy,  and  thus  perfonn  an  act  of  heroism  that  would  redoimd  to 
the  credit  of  his  command,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  J^ 


J  Since  the  publication  in  '*  The  Century  "  of  my 
article  on  **The  Battle  of  Sbiloli "  I  have  received 
from  Mrs.  W.  H.  1j.  Wallace,  widow  of  the  gallant 
general  who  was  killed  in  the  first  day's  fight  at 
that  battle,  a  letter  from  (Jeneral  Lew  Wallace  to 
him,  dated  the  morning  of  the  r)th.  At  the  date 
of  this  letter  it  was  well  known  that  the  Confeder- 
ates had  troops  out  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road west  of  Crump's  Landing  and  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  were  also  collecting  near  Shiloh. 
This  letter  shows  that  at  that  timc^  General  Lew 

Wallace  was  making  x^r'^P*^^'^^^^"'^  ^^^  t^**  emer- 
gency that  might  happen  for  the  passing  of  reen- 
forcements  between  Shiloh  and  his  i)osition,  ex- 
tending from  CVump's  Tj;ni<ling  westward;  and 
ho  sends  tin;  letter  ov<'r  the  road  running  from 
Adamsville  to  the  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Purdy 
road.  These  two  roa<ls  intersect  nearly  a  mile 
west  of  the  crossing  of  the  latter  over  Owl  Creek, 


where  our  right  rested.  In  this  letter  General  Lew 
Wallace  advises  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  that  he 
will  send  "  to-morrow  "  (and  his  letter  also  siyi 
"  April  r>th,"  which  is  the  same  day  the  letter  wii 
dated  and  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  4th)  some  cavalry  to  report  to  him  it 
his  headquarters,  and  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  sending  a  company 
back  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  cit- 
airy  at  the  two  landings  familiarize  themselvM 
with  the  road,  so  that  they  could  "act  promptly 
in  case  of  emergency  as  guides  to  and  from  the 
different  camj^s." 

This  modifies  very  materially  what  I  have  said, 
and  what  has  been  said  by  others,  of  the  conduct 
of  General  Lew  Wallace  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
It  shows  that  he  naturally,  with  no  more  experi- 
en<*e  than  he  had  at  the  time  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  would  take  the  particular  road  that  he  did 
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Shiloh  was  a  log  meeting- 
house, some  two  or  three 
railes  from  Pittsbm-g  Land- 
ing, anil  on  the  lidgewhit^h 
(iiv-ides  the  waters  of  Snake 
and  Liek  creeks,  the  fonuer 
entering  into  the  Tennes- ' 
see  just  north  of  Pittsburg 
Lauding,  and  the  latter 
south.  Sliiloh  was  the  k(?y 
to  our  jKisition,  and  was 
held  by  Sherman.  His  di- 
vision   was    at    tliat    time 


wholly  raw,  no  part  of 
fver  having  been  in  an  en- 
gagement, but  I  thought  this 
deficiency  was  more  than 
made  up  l)y  the  superiority 
of  the  commander.  MeCler- 
nand  was  on  Sherman's 
left,  with  troops  that  had 
been  engaged  (it  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  were  therefore 
Teteraus  so  far  as  Western 
troops  had  become  such 
at  that  stage  of  the  war. 
Next  to  McClemand  came 
Prentiss,  with  a  i*aw  division, 
and  on  the  extreme  left, 
Stuart,  with  one  brigade  of  Sherman's  division.  Hurlbut  was  in  rear  of 
Prentiss,  massed,  and  iu  reserve  at  the  time  of  the  onset.  The  division  of 
General  C,  F.  Smith  was  on  the  right,  also  in  reserve.     GJeneral  Smith  waa 


Tlie  BprinR  Is  ou  thu  Coutcdomte 

took  place  bcTR,  In  the  < 

between  l^bcimau'H 


iMo  of  ttin  ntvlni;.   Hani  Hgbtlng 
nrly  morDliiK  ot  Sanilay, 
iml  Hardpii'a  tnwp*. 


etftit  npott  in  the  absence  of  orders  to  move  by  a 
diflfFeiit  rood. 

The  mistake  be  mado,  and  which  probably 
caused  his  apparent  dilatorioetiB,  was  that  of  ad- 
vancing some  distance  after  he  found  that  the 
firing,  which  would  be  at  flrst  directly  to  his  front 
and  then  off  to  the  left,  had  fallen  back  until  it  bad 
got  very  mueh  in  rear  of  the  position  of  liis  advance. 
This  falling  bock  had  taken  place  before  I  sent 
General  Wallace  orders  to  move  up  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and,  naturally,  my  order  nas  to  follow  the 
road  nearest  the  river.  But  my  onler  was  verbal, 
ftnd  to  a  stalf-olBoer  who  was  to  deliver  it  to  Gen- 


eral Wallace,  so  that  I  an  not  eompeteot  lo  say 
just  what  order  the  general  actually  rct'eived. 

General  Wallace's  division  was  stalioned,  the 
First  Brigaile  at  Crump's  Landing,  the  Second  out 
two  miles,  and  the  Third  two  and  a  half  miles  out. 
Hearing  the  sounds  of  hal  tie.  General  Wallace  early 
ordered  his  First  and  Third  brigades  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Second.  If  the  poHilion  of  our  front 
had  not  changed,  the  roH<l  which  Wallac-e  took 
would  have  been  somewhat  shorter  to  our  right 
than  the  Kiver  road. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

HonsT  McObeoob.  M.  Y.,  June  31, 188E. 


Th(>  mnp  iiHcd  with  GfiK-ral  nninl'Fi  nrticlc  on  iw<|u<>iit1y  Gciioral  Grnnt,  throufch  hia  son.  CoIohI 
Rhiloli.uH  first  pritilpii  ill '''rhi'(.Viitur.v"MaKHziiic  Fredi'rii-k  1>.  Uranl,  tumiBhed  the  editjM*  witb 
for  Ki'liniHn',  IHSTi,  wiis  ii  ciifiv  of  llic  official  may  a  rpvuiun  <if  thp  official  map,  agreeing  in  entj 
(nee  pRK"  TiriK)  which  WHHHiilnniltPil  bv  tlio  cilitom  r^tipect  with  the  map  printed  in  thp  "HpiiKdn. 
to  General  Orant  aiiil  was  approved  by  liim.  Kiili-  here  reproduced.  In  response  to  kd  inquiry  bf  lh> 
«0 
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U^or  Ezra  Tsf  lor,  Genernt  ShemiBii'B  cblef  of  artll-  directly  tti  front  uf  tbe  iiohIiIod  of  thl»  ixttteiy,  benrlDg 

leiT,  BajH  Id  hia  report :    "  Captain  A.  C.  Wnt^rbcnue'H  Bloft,  ub  I  euppoBed.  the  American  flaK.  aaA  tliulr  men 

battfry  [whs  placed!  near  the  left  of  tbe  dIvliluD  |Sher-  and  olBccn  wearlug  unllorniB  bo  Blmllar  to  outb  that 

man's]  — foarKDiiB  on  the  right  liauk  of  tbe  Owl  Creek  I  healtatftd  to  open  Are  on  Ibciu  uiitll  tbey  panacd  Into 

[to  tbe  lett  and  front  of  Qenerul  ShermaD'B  bendquar-  tbe  voods  and  were  fiillowed  hy  otber  troupe  irbo  wore 

tere]  and  two  Kune  on  tbe  left  bank  of  Ow]  Creek  [aboat  a  uniform  not  lo  lie  mUtaken.    I  sftrrward  learned  that 

ISO  jardii  to  the  front].    The  enemy  appearing  In  large  tbe  unifiirn]  jacSctn  worn  bj  tbeso  troopH  were  black. 

maascH.  and  opening  a.  tiattery  t<i  tbe  front  and  right  uf  As  aoon  ae  I  was  certain  bb  Iv  tbo  cbaructer  of  the 

the  two  gunfs  advanced  acreae  Owl  Creek.    I  lnBtrucl«d  troopB.  I  ordered  tbe  firing  to  rommence,  vblch  waa 

Captain  Waterhonse  to  retire  tbu  two  guns  to  the  poRl-  dope  In  flne  style  and  with  excellent  preclBlun."    ^tb 

tlon  occupied  by  the  rcBt  of  bis  battery,  about  which  Captain  Watcrhonse  and  Ueutenonl  A.  K.  Abbott  were 

time  tbe  enemy  appeared  Id  large  force  la  tbe  open  Held  .  eeverely  wounded.— Editors. 

sick  in  bed  at  Savannah,  some  nine  miles  below,  but  in  hearing  of  our  guus. 
His  services  on  those  two  eventful  days  would  uo  doubt  have  been  of 
inestimable  value  had  his  health  permitted  his  presence.  The  command 
of  bis  division  devolved  upon  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  a  most 
estimable  and  able  oflBcer, —  a  veteran,  too,  for  he  had  served  a  year  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  had  been  with  bis  command  at  Henry  and  Donelson. 
Wallace  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  first  day's  engagement,  and  with  the 

editors  for  the  resaons  whieli  influenced  General 
Grant  in  making  tbe  substitution,  Colonel  Grant 
wroteas  follows,  under  date  of  Chicago,  111.,  Msreh 
20th,  1887;  "  Father  was  very  ill  when  the  map 
used  with  his  article,  on  Siiiloh,  by  '  The  Century' 
Co.,  wiLH  submitted  to  him.  He  looked  at  the 
topography  and  found  it  about  as  he  remembered 
the  ground;  but  after  you  published  it,  he  read 
some  of  the  criticisms  upon  both  the  article 
uid  the  map.  Thus  having  his  attention  called 
lo  the  subject,  he  revised  the  article,  making 
it  more  forcible,  and  directed  me  to  get  for  his 
book   the  map  which  was  in     " 


"  This  map  proved  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  him 
than  the  one  he  had  first  used,  ilh  it  Hgreed  more 
perfectly  with  his  statemenis  and  recollection  of 
the  ]iositionB  occupied  by  the  troops  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day's  battle.  Therefore,  tbo  only 
reason  that  can  be  atieigned  for  General  Grant's 
change  ot  maps  is  that  the  one  used  iu  his  book 
['Memoirs']  was  more  satigfactory  to  him,  hie  deli- 
cate health  having  prevented  his  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  mftp  In  the  Qrst  place." 
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Of  the  raptare  of  Qpneral  Prcntliw'i"  camp,  Colonel 
FraiiclH  Qulnn  rTneirth  MIcLlgHn  Tnfnncr;)  Kays  In  blB 
official  report  dated  April  sth;  '-Almat  daj-liglit  tbe 
dead  and  wouudi^t  lieftan  to  hn  lirouttlit  In.  The  flrln« 
rreir  cliia^r  niid  eliwer,  till  It  became  nianlfeiit  a  heavy 
toree  of  the  enrtuy  ytttn  npou  uh.  Tbe  dlylslou  wan 
ordered  iiilo  lino  of  linllle  \>j  Oaeml  Prentlnii,  nnd  liu- 
medlulelj'  adruuced  In  line  about  one-qtiarler  of  a  mile 
from  the  teutn,  where  the  enemy  were  met  In  ahnrt- 
flrtiiK  lUitani'e.  Volley  after  volley  wna  0vea  and  re- 
turtii'fl,  and  many  fell  on  both  HideH.  lint  their  imiiilierii' 
went  loo  heuvy  for  our  foreos.  I  eonld  see  to  the  right 
and  left.    They  were  vlBlhle  In  line,  and  every  hill-top 
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and  ojfaln  rallied,  and,  although  n 

fonned,  yet  from  behind  every  tre 

poured  out  upon  tJie  enemy,  wbloh  held  tbem  tn  c 

for  about  one  bolf-bonr,  when,  reinforcement*  eomlns 
they  advanced  tnrioiuly  upon  on 
forced  BffaiD  to  give  way-  At  lUi 
of  artillery.    The  dlvloion  AD 
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id  a  dense  elump  of  biuthea." — Editobs. 
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cIiaDgo  of  commanders  thus  necessarily  effected  in  the  heat  of  battle,  the 
efficiency  of  liis  division  was  much  weakened. 

The  position  of  om*  troops  made  a  continuous  line  from  Lick  Creek,  on  the 
left,  to  Owl  Ci-eek,  a  branch  of  Snake  Creek,  on  the  right,  facing  neaily  sonth, 
and  possibly  a  little  west.  [See  map,  page  470.]  The  water  in  all  these  streamfl 
was  very  high  at  the  time,  and  contributed  to  protect  our  flanks.  The  enemy 
was  compelled,  tlierefore,  to  attack  directly  in  front.  This  he  did  with  great 
vigor,  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  the  National  side,  but  suffering  much  heavier 
on  his  own. 

The  Confederate  assaults  were  made  with  such  disregard  of  losses  on  thar 
own  side,  that  our  line  of  tents  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  The  ground  on 
which  the  battle  was  fouglit  was  undulating,  heavily  timbered,  with  Bcatt<red 
clearings,  the  woods  giving  some  protection  to  the  troops  on  both  sides. 
There  was  also  considerable  underbrush.  A  number  of  attempts  were  made 
by  the  enemy  to  turn  our  right  flank,  where  Sherman  was  posted,  but  every 
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effort  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  But  the  front  attack  was  kept  up  so 
vigorously  that,  to  prevent  the  success  of  these  attempts  to  get  on  our  flanks, 
the  National  troops  were  compelled  several  times  to  take  positions  to  the  rear, 
nearer  Pittsburg  Landing.  When  the  firing  ceased  at  night,  the  National  line 
was  all  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  position  it  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 

In  one  of  the  backward  moves,  on  the  6th,  the  division  commanded  by 
General  Prentiss  did  not  f aU  back  with  the  others.  This  left  his  flanks  exposed, 
and  enabled  the  enemy  to  capture  him,  with  about  2200  of  his  officers  and 
men.  General  Badeau  gives  4  o'clock  of  the  6th  as  about  the  time  this  cap- 
ture took  place.  He  may  be  right  as  to  the  time,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
the  hour  was  later.  G-eneral  Pi*entiss  himself  gave  the  hour  as  half -past  five. 
I  was  with  him,  as  I  was  with  each  of  the  division  commanders  that  day, 
several  times,  and  my  recollection  is  that  the  last  time  I  was  with  him  was 
about  half-past  four,  when  his  division  was  standing  up  firmly,  and  the  gen- 
eral was  as  cool  as  if  expecting  victory.  But  no  matter  whether  it  was  four  or 
later,  the  story  that  he  and  his  command  were  surprised  and  captured  in  their 
camps  is  without  any  foundation  whatever.  If  it  had  been  true,  as  currently 
reported  at  the  time,  and  yet  believed  by  thousands  of  people,  that  Prentiss 
and  his  division  had  been  captured  in  their  beds,  there  would  not  have  been 
an  all-day  stiniggle  with  the  loss  of  thousands  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
Confederate  side. 

With  the  single  exception  of  a  few  minutes  after  the  capture  of  Prentiss, 
a  continuous  and  unbroken  line  was  maintained  aU  day  from  Snake  Creek  or 
its  tributaries  on  the  right  to  Lick  Creek  or  the  Tennessee  on  the  left,  above 
Pittsburg.  There  was  no  hour  during  the  day  when  there  was  not  heavy 
firing  and  generally  hard  fighting  at  some  point  on  the  line,  but  seldom  at  all 
points  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  case  of  Southern  dash  against  Northern 
pluck  and  endurance. 

Three  of  the  five  divisions  engaged  on  Sunday  were  entirely  raw,  and 
many  of  the  men  had  only  received  then*  arms  on  the  way  from  their  States 
to  the  field.  Many  of  them  had  arrived  but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  were 
hardly  able  to  load  their  muskets  according  to  the  manual.  Their  officers 
were  equally  ignorant  of  their  duties.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  many  of  the  regiments  broke  at  the  first  fire.  In  two  cases, 
as  I  now  remember,  colonels  led  their  regiments  from  the  field  on  first 
hearing  the  whistle  of  the  enemy's  bullets.  In  these  cases  the  colonels  were 
constitutional  cowards,  unfit  for  any  military  position.  But  not  so  the  officers 
and  men  led  out  of  danger  by  them.  Better  troops  never  went  upon  a  battle- 
field than  many  of  these  officers  and  men  afterward  proved  themselves  to  be 
who  fled  panic-stricken  at  the  first  whistle  of  bullets  and  shell  at  Shiloh. 

During  the  whole  of  Sunday  I  was  continuously  engaged  in  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  field  to  another,  giving  directions  to  division  commanders. 
In  thus  moving  along  the  line,  however,  I  never  deemed  it  important  to  stay 
long  with  Sherman.  Although  his  troops  were  then  under  fire  for  the  first 
time,  their  commander,  by  his  constant  presence  with  them,  inspired  a  confi- 
dence in  officers  and  men  that  enabled  them  to  render  services  on  that  bloody 
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battle-field  worthy  of  the  l>est  of  veterans.  McClemand  was  next  to  Sherman, 
and  the  hard<-st  fighting  was  in  front  of  these  two  divisions.  McClernand 
told  ni<*  oil  tliat  day,  th«*  fJth,  that  he  profited  much  by  having  so  able  a  eom- 
maiider  .suiiiioi-ting  him.  A  casualty  to  Sherman  that  would  have  taken 
him  from  thf?  field  that  day  would  have  l>een  a  sad  one  for  the  troops  engaged 
at  Shiloh.  And  how  near  we  eame  to  this!  On  the  6th  Sherman  was  shot 
twir'e,  onee  in  th«*  hand,  once  in  the  shoulder,  the  ball  cutting  his  coat  and 
making  a  sliglit  wound,  and  a  third  ball  passed  through  his  hat.  In  addition 
to  this  he  had  s(?v«*ral  hoi^ses  shot  during  the  day. 

The  iiatui-(?  of  this  battle  was  such  that  cavalry  could  not  be  used  in  front; 
I  th(T(»foi-e  foi'incHl  oui's  into  line,  in  rear,  to  stop  stragglers,  of  whom  there 
w(?re  many.  When  thei-e  would  l)e  enough  of  them  to  make  a  show,  and  after 
they  had  r(?er)v<M*(Hl  from  their  fright,  they  would  be  sent  to  reenforce  some 
I>art  of  the  line  which  lu^eded  support,  without  regard  to  their  companies, 
regiments,  or  bi'igad<»s. 

On  one  r)efrasion  during  the  day,  I  rode  back  as  far  as  the  river  and  met 
(ieiHjral  Bu(ill,  who  had  just  arrived;  I  do  not  remember  the  hour,  but  at 
that  time  th<?r(i  proba})ly  were  as  many  as  fom*  or  five  thousand  stragglers 
lying  under  (*over  of  the  river-bluff,  panic-stricken,  most  of  whom  would 
have  be(?n  shot  where  they  lay,  without  resistance,  before  they  would  have 
taken  muskets  and  marched  to  the  front  to  protect  themselves.  This 
meeting  betwc^en  General  Buell  and  myself  was  on  the  dispatch-boat  used  to 
run  between  the  landing  and  Savannah.  It  was  brief,  and  related  specially 
to  his  getting  his  troops  over  the  river.  As  we  left  the  boat  together,  Buell's 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  men  lying  under  cover  of  the  bank.  I  saw 
him  berating  them  and  trying  to  shame  them  into  joining  their  regiments. 
He  oven  threatened  them  with  shells  from  the  gun-boats  nearby.  But  it  was 
all  to  no  eff(*ct.  Most  of  these  men  afterward  proved  themselves  as  gallant 
as  any  of  those  who  saved  the  battle  from  which  they  had  deserted.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  sight  impressed  General  Buell  with  the  idea  that  a  line  of 
retrt^at  would  be  a  good  thing  just  then.  If  he  had  come  in  by  the  front 
instead  of  through  the  stragglers  in  the  rear,  he  would  have  thought  and  felt 
diff(Tently.  Could  he  have  come  tlu*ough  the  Confederate  rear,  he  would 
have  witnessed  there  a  scene  similar  to  that  at  our  own.  The  distant  rear  of 
an  anny  engaged  in  battle  is  not  the  best  place  from  which  to  judge  cor- 
rectly what  is  going  on  in  fi'ont.  Later  in  the  war,  while  occupying  the 
country  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi,  I  learned  that  the  panic 
in  the  Confederate  lines  had  not  differed  much  from  that  within  our  own. 
Some  of  the  country  people  estimated  the  stragglers  from  Johnston's  army 
as  high  as  twenty  thousand.    Of  course,  this  was  an  exaggeration. 

The  situation  at  the  close  of  Sunday  was  as  follows:  Along  the  top 
of  the  bluff  just  south  of  the  log-house  which  stood  at  Pittsbm'g  Landing, 
Colonel  J.  D.  AVebster,  of  my  staff,  had  arranged  twenty  or  moi-e  pieces 
of  artillery  facing  south,  or  up  the  river.  This  line  of  artillery  was  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  deep  ravine  opening  into  the  Tennessee.  Hurlbut, 
with  his  division  intact,  was  on  the  right  of  this  artillery,  extending  west  and 
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possibly  a  little  north.  McClemand  came  nest  in  the  general  line,  looking 
more  to  the  wMt.  His  division  was  complete  in  its  organization  and  ready 
for  any  duty.  Sherman  came  next,  his  right  extending  to  Snake  Creek.  His 
command,  like  the  other  two,  was  complete  in  its  organization  and  ready,  like 
its  chief,  for  any  service  it  might  be  called  upon  to  render.  All  three  divisions 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  or  less  shattered  and  depleted  in  numbei*s 
from  the  terrible  battle  of  the  day.  The  division  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  as  much 
from  the  disorder  arising  from  changes  of  division  and  brigade  commanders, 
under  heavy  fire,  as  from  any  other  cause,  bad  lost  its  organization,  and  did 
not  occupy  a  place  in  the  line  as  a  division ;  Prentiss's  command  was  gone  as 
a  diNision,  many  of  its  members  having  been  killed,  wounded,  or  captured. 
But  it  had  rendered  valiant  service  before  its  final  dispersal,  and  had  contrib- 
uted a  good  share  to  the  defense  of  Shiloh. 

There  was,  I  have  said,  a  deep  ravine  in  front  of  our  left.  The  Tennessee 
River  was  very  high,  and  there  was  water  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
ravine.  Here  the  enemy  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  turn  our  flank, 
but  was  repelled.  The  gun-boats  Tykr  and  Lexintfton,  Gwin  and  Shirk 
commanding,  with  the  artillery  under  Webster,  aided  the  army  and  effectu- 
ally checked  their  further  progress.  Before  any  of  Buell's  troops  had  i-eached 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  firing  had  almost  entirely  ceased ;  anything 
like  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  advance  had  absolutely  ceased. 
There  was  some  artillery  firing  from  an  unseen  enemy,  some  of  his  shells 
pasfflng  beyond  us;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  the  whistle  of  a 
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single  musket-baJl  heard.  As  his  troops  anived  in  the  dusk,  Qenerd 
Buell  mai-fhod  several  of  his  regiments  part  way  down  the  face  of  the 
hill,  where  they  fired  briskly  for  some  minutes,  but  I  do  not  think  a  single 
man  engaged  in  this  firing  received  an  injury;  the  attack  had  spent  its  force. 

General  Lew 
Wallace,  with  5000 
effective  men,  ar- 
rived after  firing 
had  ceased  for 
the  day,  and  was 
placed  on  the 
right.  Thus  night 
came,  Wallace 
'  came,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  Nelson's 
division  came, 
but  none — unless 
night — in  time  to 
be  of  material  ser- 
vice to  the  gallant 
men  who  saved 
Shiloh  on  that 
first  day,  against 
large  odds.  Buell'a 
loss  on  the  6th  of 
April  was  two  men 
killed  and  one 
wounded,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  36th 
Indiana  Infantry. 
The  Army  of  the 

Tennessee  lost  on  that  day  at  least  7000  men.  The  presence  of  two  or  three 
regiments  of  his  army  on  the  west  bank  before  firing  ceased  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  preventing  the  capture  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

So  confident  was  I  before  firing  had  ceased  on  the  6th  that  the  neit  day 
would  bring  victory  to  our  arms  if  we  coiild  only  take  the  initiative,  thati 
visited  each  division  commander  in  person  l>efore  any  reeuforeements  had 
reached  the  field.  I  directed  them  to  throw  out  heavy  lines  of  skirmishers  in  j 
the  morning  as  soon  as  they  could  see,  and  push  them  forward  until  they  i 
found  the  enemy,  following  with  their  entire  divisions  in  supporting  distance, 
and  to  engage  the  *'nemy  as  soon  as  found.  To  Sherman  I  told  the  story  of 
tli(^  assault  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  said  that  the  same  tactics  would  win  at  Shi- 
loh. Victorj'  was  assunnl  when  Wallace  airivwi  even  if  there  had  been  no  other 
supi)ort.  The  enemy  receive*!  no  reenforcements.  He  had  suffered  heavy  losses 
in  kiUwl,  wounded,  and  straggling,  and  his  commander,  General  Alliert  Sidney 
Johnston,  was  dead.     I  was  glad,  however,  to  see  the  reenforcements  of  BueU 
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and  credit  them  with  doing  all  there  was  for  them  to  do.  During  the  night  of  the 
6th  the  remainder  of  Nelson's  division,  Buell's  army,  crossed  the  river,  and  were 
ready  to  advance  in  the  morning,  forming  the  left  wing.  Two  other  divisions, 
Crittenden's  and  MeCook's,  came  up  the  river  from  Savannah  in  the  trans- 
ports, and  were  on  the  west  bank  early  on  the  7th.  Buell  commanded  them 
in  person.    My  command  was  thus  nearly  doubled  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 

During  the  night  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  our  troops  were  exposed  to  the 
storm  without  shelter.  I  made  my  headquarters  under  a  tree  a  few  hundred 
yards  back  from  the  river-bank.  My  ankle  was  so  much  swollen  from  the 
fall  of  my  horse  the  Friday  night  preceding,  and  the  bruise  was  so  painful, 
that  I  could  get  no  rest.  The  drenching  rain  would  have  precluded  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  sleep,  without  this  additional  cause.  Some  time  after  midnight, 
growing  restive  under  the  storm  and  the  continuous  pain,  I  moved  back  to 
the  log-house  on  the  bank.  This  had  been  taken  as  a  hospital,  and  all  night 
wounded  men  were  being  brought  in,  their  wounds  dressed,  a  leg  or  an  arm 
amputated,  as  the  case  might  require,  and  everything  being  done  to  save  life 
or  alleviate  suffering.  The  sight  was  more  unendurable  than  encountering 
the  enemy's  flre,  and  I  returned  to  my  tree  in  the  rain. 

The  advance  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  developed  the  enemy  in  the  camps 
occupied  by  our  troops  before  the  battle  began,  more  than  a  mile  back  from 
the  most  advanced  position  of  the  Confederates  on  the  day  before.  It  is 
known  now  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  of  the  arrival  of  Buell's  com- 
mand. Possibly  they  fell  back  so  far  to  get  the  shelter  of  our  tents  during 
the  rain,  and  also  to  get  away  from  the 
shells  that  were  dropped  upon  them  by 
the  gun-boats  every  fifteen  minutes 
during  the  night. 

The  position  of  the  Union  troops  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  was  as  follows : 
Greneral  Lew  Wallace  on  the  right,  Sher- 
man on  his  left ;  then  McClemand,  and 
then  Hurlbut.  Nelson,  of  Buell's  army, 
was  on  our  extreme  left^  next  to  the 
river;  Crittenden  was  next  in  line  after 
Nelson,  and  on  his  right;  McCook  fol- 
lowed, and  formed  the  extreme  right  of 
Buell's  command.  My  old  command  thus 
formed  the  right  wing,  while  the  troops 
directly  under  Buell  constituted  the  left 
wing  of  the  army.  These  relative  positions 
were  retained  during  the  entire  day,  or  un- 
til the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field.     * 

In  a  very  short  time  the  battle  became  general  all  along  the  line.     This  day 

everything  was  favorable  to  the  Federal  side.     We  had  now  become  the 

[     attacking  party.    The  enemy  was  driven  back  all  day,  as  we  had  l>een  the  day 

I     before,  until  finally  he  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.    The  last  point  held  by  him 
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was  near  the  road  leading  from  tlie  landing  to  Corinth,  on  the  left  of  Sherman 
and  right  of  Mt-Cleraand.  About  3  o'elofk,  being  near  that  point  and  seeiog 
that  the  enemy  was  giving  way  everywhere  eke,  I  gathered  up  a  couple  of 
regiments,  or  parts  of  regiments,  from  troops  near  by,  formed  them  in  line  of 
battle  and  mai'ched  them  forward,  going  in  fi-ont  myself  to  prevent  prema- 
ture or  long-range  firing.  At  this  point  there  was  a  clearing  between  us  and 
the  enemy  favorable  for  charging,  although 
exposed.  I  knew  the  enemy  were  ready  to 
break,  and  only  wante<l  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  us  to  go  quickly  and  join  their 
friends  who  had  started  earlier.  After  march- 
ing to  within  musket -range,  I  stopped  and  let 
the  ti-oops  pass.  The  command,  Charge,  was 
given,  and  was  executed  with  loud  cheers,  and 
with  a  nin,  when  the  last  of  the  enemy  broke. 
During  tliis  second  day  of  the  battle  I  had 
been  moving  from  right  to  left  and  back,  to 
see  for  myself  the  progi-ess  made.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  while  riding 
with  Colonel  James  B.  MePherson  and  M^or 
J.  P.  Hawkins,  then  my  chief  conunissary, 
wo  got  beyond  the  left  of  our  troops.  We 
were  moving  along  the  northern  edge  of  a 
clearing,  very  leisurely,  toward  the  river  above 
the  landing.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  an 
enemy  to  our  right,  until  suddenly  a  battery 
with  musketry  opened  uiwu  us  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  other  side 
of  the  clearing.  The  shells  «nd  balls  whistled  about  our  ears  very  fast  for 
about  a  minute.  I  do  not  think  it  took  us  longer  than  that  to  get  out  of  range 
and  out  of  sight.  In  the  sudden  start  we  made,  Major  Hawkins  lost  his  hat 
He  did  not  stop  to  pick  it  up.  When  we  ai-rived  at  a  perfectly  safe  position 
we  halted  to  take  an  account  of  damages.  McPherson's  horse  was  panting  as 
if  ready  to  drop.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  a  hall  had  struck  him 
forward  of  the  flank  just  back  of  the  saddle,  and  had  gone  entirely  throogL 
In  a  few  minutes  the  poor  hoast  dropped  dead ;  lie  had  given  no  sign  of 
injury  until  we  came  to  a  stop.  A  ball  had  struck  the  metal  scabbard  of  my 
sword,  just  below  the  liilt,  and  broken  it  nearly  off ;  before  the  battle  was 
over,  it  had  broken  off  entirely.  Tliere  were  three  of  us :  one  had  lost  a 
liorse,  killed,  one  a  hat,  and  one  a  sword-scabbard.  All  were  thankful  that 
it  was  no  worse. 

After  the  I'ain  of  the  night  before  and  the  fi-equent  and  heavy  r^ns  for 
some  (hiys  previous,  the  roads  were  almost  impiissable.  The  enemy,  carrj'ing 
his  artillery  and  supply  trains  over  them  in  his  retreat,  made  them  still  worse 
for  troops  following.  I  wanted  to  pursue,  liut  had  not  the  heart  to  order  the 
men  who  had  fought  desperately  for  two  days,  lying  in  the  mud  and  rain 
whenever  not  figliting,  and  I  did  not  feel  disposed  positively  to  order  Buell, 
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or  any  part  of  his  command,  to  pursue.  Although  the  senior  in  rank  at  the 
time,  I  had  been  so  only  a  few  weeks.  Buell  was,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  a  department  commander,  while  I  commanded  only  a  district.  I 
did  not  meet  Buell  in  person  until  too  late  to  get  troops  ready  and  pursue 
with  effect ;  but,  had  I  seen  him  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge,  I  should 
have  at  least  requested  him  to  follow. 

The  enemy  had  hardly  started  in  retreat  from  his  last  position,  when,  look- 
ing back  toward  the  river,  I  saw  a  division  of  troops  coming  up  in  beautiful 
order,  as  if  going  on  parade  or  review.  The  conmiander  was  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  the  staff  seemed  to  be  disposed  about  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  going  on  parade.  When  the  head  of  the  column 
came  near  where  I  was  standing,  it  was  halted,  and  the  conmianding  officer, 
General  A.  McD.  McCook,  rode  up  to  where  I  was  and  appealed  to  me  not  to 
send  his  division  any  farther,  saying  that  they  were  worn  out  with  marching 
and  fighting.  This  division  had  marched  on  the  6th  from  a  point  t«n  or 
twelve  miles  east  of  Savannah,  over  bad  roads.  The  men  had  also  lost  rest 
during  the  night  while  crossing  the  Tennessee,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  the  7th.  It  was  not,  however,  the  rank  and  file  or  the  junior  officers 
who  asked  to  be  excused,  but  the  division  commander.  "^  I  rode  forward  sev- 
eral miles  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had  dropped 
much,  if  not  all,  of  their  provisions,  some  ammunition,  and  the  extra  wheels 
of  their  caissons,  lightening  their  loads  to  enable  them  to  get  off  their  guns. 
About  five  miles  out  we  found  their  field-hospital  abandoned.  An  immediate 
pursuit  must  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  considerable  number  of  prison- 
ers and  probably  some  guns. 

Shiloh  was  the  severest  battle  fought  at  the  West  during  the  war,  and  but 
few  in  the  East  equaled  it  for  hard,  determined  fighting.  I  saw  an  open 
field,  in  our  possession  on  the  second  day,  over  which  the  Confederates  had 
made  repeated  charges  the  day  before,  so  covered  with  dead  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  walk  across  the  clearing,  in  any  direction,  stepping  on 
dead  bodies,  without  a  foot  touching  the  ground.  On  our  side  National  and 
Confederate  were  mingled  together  in  about  equal  proi)ortions ;  but  on  the 
remainder  of  the  field  nearly  all  were  Confederates.  On  one  part,  which  had 
evidently  not  been  plowed  for  several  years,  probably  because  the  land  was 


^  In  an  article  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  which  I 
wrote  for  ^  The  Century  "  magazine,  I  stated  that 
General  A.  McD.  McCook,  who  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  Buell's  army,  expressed  some  nnwilling- 
ness  to  pursue  the  enemy  on  Monday,  April  7th, 
because  of  the  condition  of  his  troops.  General 
Badeau,  in  his  history,  also  makes  the  same 
statement,  on  my  authority.  Out  of  justice  to 
General  McCook  and  his  command,  I  must  say 
that  they  left  a  point  twenty-two  miles  east  of 
Savannah  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  From  the 
heavy  rains  of  a  few  days  proions  and  the  pas- 
sage of  trains  and  artillery,  the  roads  were  neces- 
sarily deep  in  mud,  which  made  marching  slow. 
The  division  had  not  only  marched  through  this 
mud  the  dav  before,  but  it  had  been  in  the  rain 
all  night  without  rest.    It  was  engaged  in  the 


battle  of  the  second  day,  and  did  as  good  service 
as  its  position  allowed.  In  fact,  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  it  to  perform  a  conspicuous  act  of  gal- 
lantry which  elicited  the  highest  commendation 
from  division  commanders  in  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. General  Sherman,  both  in  his  memoirs 
and  report,  makes  mention  of  this  fact.  General 
McCook  himself  belongs  to  a  family  which  fur- 
nished many  volunteers  to  the  army.  I  refer  to 
these  circumstances  with  minuteness  because  I  did 
General  McCook  injustice  in  my  article  in  **  The 
Century,"  though  not  to  the  extent  one  would  sup- 
pose from  the  public  press.  I  am  not  willing  to  do 
any  one  an  injustice,  and  if  convinced  that  I  have 
done  one,  I  am  always  willing  to  make  the  fullest 

admission.  j^  ^  QjuLXT. 

Mou2rT  McOkbgob.  N.Y.,  June  21,  ISW. 
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except  the  tilaims  put  forward  for  it  since.  But  the  Confederate  claimants  for 
superiority  in  strategy,  superiority  in  generalship,  and  superiority  in  dash  and 
prowess  are  not  so  unjust  to  the  Union  troops  engaged  at  Shiloh  as  are  muif 
Northern  writers.  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  American,  and  united  th^ 
need  not  fear  any  foreign  foe.  It  is  possible  that  the  Southern  man  started 
in  with  a  little  more  dash  than  his  Northern  brother ;  but  he  was  correspond- 
ingly less  enduring. 

The  endeavor  of  the  enemy  on  the  first  day  was  simply  to  hurl  their  mffli 
against  ours — fii-st  at  one  i>oint,  then  at  another,  sometimes  at  several  points 
at  once.  This  they  did  with  daring  and  energy,  until  at  night  the  rebel  troops 
were  worn  out.  Our  effort  during  the  same  time  was  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
assaults  wherever  ma<le.  The  object  of  the  Confederates  on  the  second  day 
was  to  get  away  with  as  much  of  their  army  and  material  as  possible.  Ours 
then  was  to  drive  them  from  our  front,  and  to  capture  or  destroy  as  great  & 
part  as  possible  of  their  men  and  material.  We  were  successful  in  driring 
them  back,  but  not  so  successful  in  captures  as  if  further  pursuit  could  have 
been  made.  As  it  was,  we  eaptm-efl  or  recaptured  on  the  second  day  about 
as  much  artillery  as  we  lost  on  the  first ;  and,  leaving  out  the  one  great  ce^ 
ture  of  Prentiss,  we  took  more  prisoners  on  Monday  than  the  enemy  gained 
from  us  on  Sunday.     On  the  6th  Sherman  lost  7  pieces  of  artillery,  MoGffl^ 
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md  6,  Prentiss  8,  and  Hurlbut  2  batteries.  On  the  7th  Sherman  captured 
guns,  McClemand  3,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  20. 

At  Shiloh  the  effective  strength  of  the  Union  force  on  the  morning  of  the 
h  was  33,000.  Lew  Wallace  brought  five  thousand  more  after  nightfall. 
3auregard  reported  the  enemy^s  strength  at  40,955.    According  to  the  custom 

enumeration  in  the  South,  this  number  probably  excluded  every  man 
Jisted  as  musician,  or  detailed  as  guard  or  nurse,  and  all  commissioned 
Beers, —  everybody  who  did  not  carry  a  musket  or  serve  a  cannon.  With 
\  everybody  in  the  field  receiving  pay  from  the  Government  is  counted, 
secluding  the  troops  who  fled,  panic-stricken,  before  they  had  fired  a  shot, 
ere  was  not  a  time  during  the  6th  when  we  had  more  than  25,000  men  in 
le.  On  the  7th  Buell  brought  twenty  thousand  more.  Of  his  remaining 
ro  divisions,  Thomas's  did  not  reach  the  field  during  the  engagement; 
'ood's  arrived  before  firing  had  ceased,  but  not  in  time  to  be  of  much  service. 
Our  loss  in  the  two-days  fight  was  1754  killed,  8408  wounded,  and  2885 
issing.  Of  these  2103  were  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Beauregard  reported 
total  loss  of  10,699,  of  whom  1728  were  killed,  8012  wounded,  and  959 
issing.  This  estimate  must  be  incorrect.  We  buried,  by  actual  count, 
ore  of  the  enemy's  dead  in  front  of  the  divisions  of  McClemand  and  Sher- 
an  alone  than  here  reported,  and  four  thousand  was  the  estimate  of  the 
irial  parties  for  the  whole  field.  Beauregard  reports  the  Confederate  force 
I  the  6th  at  over  40,000,  and  their  total  loss  during  the  two  days  at  10,699; 
id  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  could  put  only  20,000  men  in  battle 
1  the  morning  of  the  7th. 

The  navy  gave  a  hearty  support  to  the  army  at  Shiloh,  as  indeed  it  always 
d,  both  before  and  subsequently,  when  I  was  in  command.  The  nature 
'  the  ground  was  such,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  it  could  do  nothing 

aid  of  the  troops  until  sundown  on  the  first  day.  The  country  was  broken 
id  heavily  timbered,  cutting  off  all  view  of  the  battle  from  the  river,  so  that 
Lends  would  be  as  much  in  danger  from  fire  from  the  gun-boats  as  the  foe. 
at  about  sundown,  when  the  National  troops  were  back  in  their  last  position, 
le  right  of  the  enemy  was  near  the  river  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  two 
in-boats,  which  was  delivered  with  vigor  and  effect.  After  nightfall,  when 
ing  had  entirely  ceased  on  land,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  informed  himself, 
•oximately,  of  the  position  of  our  troops,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  drop- 
ng  a  shell  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy  every  fifteen  minutes  during  the 
ght.  This  was  done  with  effect,  as  is  proved  by  the  Confederate  reports. 
Up  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  I,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  citizens,  believed 
at  the  rebellion  against  the  Government  would  collapse  suddenly  and  soon 
a  decisive  victory  could  be  gained  over  any  of  its  armies.  Henry  and 
>nelson  were  such  victories.  An  army  of  more  than  21,000  men  was  cap- 
ped or  destroyed.  Bowling  Green,  Columbus,  and  Hickman,  Ky.,  fell  in 
nsequence,  and  Clarksville  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  last  two  with  an 
imense  amount  of  stores,  also  fell  into  our  hands.  The  Tennessee  and 
unberland  rivers,  from  their  mouths  to  the  head  of  navigation,  were  secured. 
it  when  Confederate  armies  were  collected  which  not  only  attempted  to  hold 
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a  line  farther  south,  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga,  Knoxville  and  on  to  the 
Atlaiitie,  but  assumed  the  offensive,  and  made  such  a  gallant  effort  to  regain 
what  had  been  lost,  then,  indeed,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  saving  the  Union  except 
by  complete  conquest.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  policy  of  our  army, 
certaiidy  of  that  portion  commanded  by  me,  to  protect  the  property  of  the  citi- 
zens whose  territory  was  invaded,  without  regard  to  theu-  sentiments,  whether 
Union  or  Secession.  After  this,  however,  I  regai'ded  it  as  humane  to  both 
sides  to  protect  the  persons  of  those  found  at  their  homes  but  to  consume 
everything  that  could  be  used  to  support  or  supply  armies.  Protection  was 
still  continued  over  such  supplies  as  were  within  lines  held  by  us,  and  which 
we  expected  to  continue  to  hold.  But  sueli  supplies  within  the  reach  of  Con- 
federate armies  I  regarded  as  contraband  as  much  as  arms  or  ordnance  stores. 
Their  destruction  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  tended  to  U» 
same  result  as  the  destruction  of  armies.  I  continued  this  policy  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  Pi-omiscuous  pUlagiug,  however,  was  discouraged  and  pnuished 
Instructions  were  always  given  to  take  i)ro\'isions  and  forage  under  the  direc- 
tion of  commissioned  officer's,  who  should  give  receipts  to  owners,  if  at  home^ 
and  turn  the  property  over  to  officers  of  the  quartermaster  or  commissary 
departments,  to  be  issued  as  if  furnished  from  our  Northern  depots.  But 
much  was  destroyed  without  i-eceipts  to  owners  when  it  could  not  be  brought 
within  our  lines,  and  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  support  of  secession 
and  rebellion.  This  policy,  I  believe,  exercised  a  material  influence  in 
hastening  the  end. 


SHILOH  REVIEWED. 


BY  DON  CABU)S  BUEU^  HAJOR-QENERAIi,  U.  B.  V. 


TWENTY-THREE  years  a^  the  banks  of  the  Ten- 
nessee witnessed  a  remarkable  oocmTencc,     There 

was  a  waf^e  of  battle.  Hi.'iivy  l)iii\vs  were  striven  and 
■  "■    I.  ■ '     received,  and  the  challenger  failed  to  make  his  cause 

good.  But  there  were  peculiar  cireiimstanees  which 
^^^^     ^^^  distinguished  the  combat  from  other  trials  of  strength 

in  the  rebellion :  An  army  comprising  70  regiments  of 
kntry,  20  batteries  of  ai'tillery,  and  a  sufficiency  of  cavalry,  lay  for  two 
'ks  and  more  in  isolated  camps,  with  a  river  in  its  rear  and  a  hostile  army 
med  to  be  superior  in  numbers  20  miles  distant  in  its  front,  while  the 
imander  made  his  headquarters  and  passed  his  nights  9  miles  away  on 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  had  no  line  or  order  of  battle,  no  defensive 
ks  of  any  sort,  no  outposts,  properly  speaking,  to  give  warning,  or  cheek 
advance  of  an  enemy,  and  no  recognized  head  during  the  absence  of  the 
liar  commander.  On  a  Saturday  the  hostile  force  arrive<l  and  formed  in 
sr  of  battle,  without  detection  or  hindrance,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
tiarded  aimy,  advanced  upon  it  the  next  morning,  penetrated  its  discon- 
ted  lines,  assaulted  its  camps  in  front  and  flank,  drove  its  disjointed  mem- 
I  successively  from  position  to  position,  capturing  some  and  routing  others, 
pite  of  much  heroic  individual  resistance,  and  stea^Uly  drew  near  the  land- 
and  depot  of  its  sni)plies  in  the  pocket  between  the  river  and  an  impass- 
i  creek.  At  the  moment  near  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  i-emnant  of 
retrograding  army  was  diiven  to  refuge  in  the  midst  of  its  magazines, 
1  the  triumphant  enemy  at  balf-guushot  distance,  the  advance  division  of 
tenfoH'ing  army  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  crossed,  and 
k  position  under  fire  at  the  point  of  attack;  the  attacking  force  was 
icked,  and  the  battle  ceasecl  for  the  day.  The  next  moniing  at  dawn  the 
nforcing  army  and  a  fresh  division  belonging  to  the  defeated  force 
fanced  against  the  assailants,  followed  or  accompanied  by  such  of  the 
tken  columns  of  the  previous  day  as  had  not  lost  all  cohesion,  and  after 
houi's  of  conflict  drove  the  enemy  from  the  captured  camps  and  the  field. 


SHILOH  REyiElVED. 


Siieh  arc  tlie  siiliciit  jraiiits  in  the  popular  conception  and  historical  record 
of  the  battle  of  Shiloli.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  facts  themselves 
arc  till?  means  by  which  the  responsible  actors  in  the  critical  drama  have 
endeavored  tu  coiiiiterai't  tliem.  At  society  reunions  and  festive  entei'tain- 
ments,  in  newspaiK.'r  inter\ie\vs  ami  <lispatches,  in  letters  and  coutributions 
to  periodicals,  aftert]ion;i;lit  ol'Hcial  reports,  Ijioj^raphies,  memoirs,  and  other 
pojndar  sketclies,  the  sul  iject  of  Sliiloli,  from  the  first  hom-  of  the  battle  to  the 
pn-sent  time,  has  been  invaded  by  pretensions  and  ext-ulpatoiy  statements 
whieh  i-evive  the  discussion  only  t^>  confirm  the  memoiy  of  the  grave  faults 
that  bron;;lit  an  army  into  imminent  peril.  These  defenses  and  assumptioiu^ 
starting  first,  apparently  half  suf^gested,  in  the  zeal  of  official  attendants  and 
other  partisans,  were  soon  taken  np  more  or  less  diivctly  by  the  persons  in 
whose  behalf  they  were  [mt  forward;  and  now  it  is  \'irtually  declared  by  the 
principals  themselves,  that  tlie  Anny  of  the  Ohio  was  an  unnecessary  intruder 
in  tlio  battle,  and  tlnit  tlie  lilooti  of  more  tlian  two  thousand  of  its  memben 
shed  on  tliat  field  was  a  gratuitous  sacrifice. 

Witli  tlie  origin  of  tlie  animadversions  that  wei-o  current  at  the  time  upon 
thecondui^t  of  tli(i  l>attle,  the  Army  of  the  (Jliio  had  little  to  do,  and  it  has 
not  generally  taken  a  willing  i»ai*t  in  the  subsequent  discussion.  They  com- 
menced in  the  ranks  of  the  victims,  and  (hiring  all  the  years  that  have  givon 
unwonted  influence  to  the  names  wiiieh  they  affectwl,  the  witnesses  of  the 
first  reports  liave  without  show  of  prejudice  or  much  reiteration  firmljr 
adliered  to  their  earlier  testimony.  It  does  not  impair  the  value  of  that  testi- 
mony if  extivme  examples  were  cited  to  illustrato  the  general  fact ;  nor  con- 
stitute a  defense  that  such  examples  were  not  the  general  iTde.  I  have 
myself,  though  many  years  ago,  made  answer  to  the  more  foi-mal  pleas  that 
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or  Uie  Bii  iranaportK,  the  one  hrlJieBt  np  gi 

Cincinnati  Branoh  <>t  tlip  Sanltftrf  Con 

U  the  Tiffrrm,  which  was  (General  Grunt's  beadqnsrtere  lioat  daring  the  nhlloh  cnm- 
palgn.    Oil  tbe  oppOHlte  Bide  of  tba  river  ta  accn  the  gnn-boat  Ti/ltr. 

eoneemed  the  army  which  I  commanded,  and  I  am  now  called  upon  in  the 
same  cause  to  review  the  circumstances  of  my  connection  with  the  battle,  and 
investigate  its  condition  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

When  by  the  separate  or  concurrent  operations  of  the  forces  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  commanded  by  General  Halleck,  and  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  commanded  by  myself,  the  Confederate  line  had  been  broken,  first 
at  Mill  Springs  by  General  Thomas,  and  afterward  at  Fort  Henry  and  at  Fort 
tJonelson  by  General  Grant  and  the  navy,  and  Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee 
"Were  occupied  by  the  Aimy  of  the  Ohio,  the  shattered  forces  of  the  enemy 
fell  back  for  the  formation  of  a  new  line,  and  the  Union  armies  prepared  to 
follow  for  a  fresh  attack.  It  was  apparent  in  ailvanco  that  the  Memphis  and 
Oharleston  railroad  between  Memphis  and  Chattanooga  would  constitute  the 
"new  line,  and  Corinth,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton road  running  east  and  west,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  running  north 
^nd  south,  soon  developed  as  the  main  point  of  concentration. 

While  this  new  defense  of  the  enemy  and  the  means  of  availing  it  by  the 
XJnion  forces  were  maturing,  General  HaUeck's  troops,  for  the  moment  under 
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the  immediate  command  of  General  C.  F.  Smith,  ■were  transported  up  the 
Tennessee  by  water  to  operate  on  the  enemy's  railroad  communications.  It 
was  purely  an  expeditionary  service,  not  intended  for  the  selection  of  a 
rendezvous  or  depot  for  future  opei-ations.  After  some  attempts  to  debark  at 
other  points  fartlier  up  the  liver,  Pittsburg  Landing  was  finally  chosen  as  the 
most  eligible  for  the  temporaiy  object;  but  when  the  concentration  of  the 
enemy  at  Corinth  made  that  tlie  objective  point  of  a  deliberate  campaign,  and 
the  cooperation  of  General  Halleck's  troops  and  mine  was  arranged,  Savan- 
nah, on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  liver,  was  designated  by  HaUeck  as  the  point 
of  ronilezvous.  This,  though  not  as  advisable  a  point  as  Florence,  or  some 
point  >)etween  Florence  and  Eastport,  was  in  a  general  sense  proper.  It  placed 
the  concentration  under  the  shelter  of  the  river  and  the  gun-boats,  and  left 
the  combined  force  at  liberty  to  choose  its  point  of  crossing  and  line  of  attack 
On  tlio  restoration  of  General  Grant  to  the  immediate  command  of  the 
troops,  and  his  aiTival  at  Savannah  on  the  17th  of  March,  he  converted  the 
expeditionary  encampment  at  Pittsburg  Landing  into  the  point  of  rendez- 
vous of  tlie  two  armies,  by  placing  his  whole  forc^e  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  apparently  on  the  advice  of  Genei-al  Sherman,  who,  with  his  division, 
was  already  there.  Nothing  can  be  said  upon  any  nile  of  military  art  or 
common  expediency  to  justify  tliat  arrangement.  An  invading  army  may, 
indeed,  as  a  preliminary  step,  throw  an  inferior  force  in  advance  upon  the 
enemy's  coast  or  across  an  intervening  river  to  secure  a  harbor  or  other 
necessary  foothold ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  first  duty  of  the  advanced  force 
is  to  make  itself  secure  by  suitable  works.    Pittsburg  Landing  was  in  bo 

sense  a  point  of  such 
necessity  or  desirabil- 
ity as  to  require  any 
risk,  or  any  great  ex- 
penditure of  means  for 
its  occupation.  If  the 
foi-ce  established  there 
was  not  safe  alone,  it 
had  no  business  there; 
but  having  been  placed 
there,  still  less  can  any 
justification  be  fonnd 
t'oi'  the  neglect  of  all 
proper  means  to  make 
it  secure  against  a  su- 
perior adversary.  Gen- 
eral Grant  continued  his 
headquarters  at  Savan- 
nah, leaving  General 
Sheiman  with  a  sort 
of  control  at  Pittsburg 
Landing.       Sherman's 
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rank  did  not  allow  him  the  commaDd,  but  he  was  authorized  to  assign  the 
arriving  regiments  to  brigades  and  divisions  as  he  might  think  best,  and 
designate  the  camping-grounds.  In  these  and  other  ways  he  exercised  an 
important  influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  ai-my. 

The  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  from  Nashville  (which  I  had  occu- 
pied on  February  25th)  for  the  appointed  junction  was  commenced  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  March  by  a  rapid 
march  of  cavalry  to  secure  the  bridges 
in  advance,  which  were  then  stiU 
guarded  by  the  enemy.  It  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  16th  and  successive  days 
by  the  infantry  divisions,  McCook  be- 
ing in  advance  with  instructions  to 
move  steadily  forward;  to  ford  the 
streams  where  they  were  fordable,  and 
when  it  was  neeessaiy  to  make  repairs 
on  the  roads,  such  as  building  bridges 
over  streams  which  were  liable  to  fre- 
quent interruption  by  high  water,  to 
leave  only  a  sufficient  working  party 
and  guard  for  that  purpose ;  to  use  all 
possible  industry  and  enei^,  so  as 
to  move  forward  steadily  and  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  without  forcing  the 
march  or  straggling;  and  to  send  for- 
ward at  once  to  communicate  with  General  Smith  at  Savannah,  and  learn 
his  situation. 

When  the  cavalry  reached  Columbia  the  bridge  over  Duck  Eiver  was 
found  in  flames,  and  the  river  at  flood  stage.  General  McCook  immediately 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  frame  bridge,  but  finding,  after  several 
days,  that  the  work  was  progressing  less  rapidly  than  had  been  expected,  I 
ordered  the  building  of  a  boat  bridge  also,  and  both  were  completed  on  the 
30th.  On  the  same  day  the  river  became  fordable.  I  arrived  at  Columbia 
on  the  26th.  General  Nelson  succeeded  in  getting  a  portion  of  his  division 
across  by  fording  on  the  29th,  and  was  given  the  advance.  Most  of  his 
troops  crossed  by  fording  on  the  30th.  The  other  divisions  followed  him  on 
the  march  with  intervals  of  six  miles,  so  as  not  to  incommode  one  another — 
in  all  5  divisions ;  about  37,000  eflEective  men.  On  the  first  day  of  AprU, 
G«neral  Halleek  and  General  Grant  were  notified  that  I  would  concentrate  at 
Savannah  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  6th  and  7th,  the  distance  being  ninety 
miles.  On  the  4th  General  Nelson  received  notification  from  General  Grant 
that  he  need  not  hasten  his  march,  as  be  could  not  be  put  across  the  river 
before  the  following  Tuesday ;  but  the  rate  of  march  was  not  changed. 

After  seeing  my  divisions  on  the  road,  I  left  Columbia  on  the  evening  of 
the  3d,  and  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  with  my  chief  of 
staff,  an  aide-de-camp  (Lieutenant  C.  L.  Fitzhugh),  and  an  orderly,  leaving 
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the  rest  of  my  staff  to  follow  rapidly  with  the  headquarters  train.    Nelson 
had  already  arrived  and  gone  into  camp,  and  Crittenden  was  close  in  his 
reai\    We  were  there  to  form  a  junction  for  the  contemplated  forward  move- 
ment under  the  command  of  General  Halleck  in  person,  who  was  to  leave 
St.  Louis  the  first  of  the  following  week  to  join  us.    General  Grant  had  been 
at  Nelson's  camp  before  my  arrival,  and  said  he  would  send  boats  for  the 
division  "Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  some  time  early  in  the  week.''     "There 
will,"  he  said,  "  be  no  fight  at  Pittsburg  Landing ;  we  will  have  to  go  to 
Corinth,  where  the  rebels  are  fortified.    If  they  come  to  attack  us  we  can  _ 
whip  them,  as  I  have  more  than  twice  as  many  troops  as  I  had  at  Fort  Don— 
elson."    I  did  not  see  General  Grant  that  evening — probably  because  he  was 
at  Pittsburg  Landing  when  I  amved,  but  he  had  made  an  appointment  toe 
meet  me  next  day. 

We  were  finishing  breakfast  at  Nelson's  camp  Sunday  morning,  when  tha 
sound  of  artillery  was  heard  uj)  the  river.  We  knew  of  no  ground  to  appre-^ 
hend  a  serious  engagement,  but  the  troops  were  promptly  prepared  to  maFcha 
and  I  walked  with  my  chief  of  staff.  Colonel  James  B.  Fry,  to  Grant's  quae:! 
ters  at  Savannah,  l)ut  he  had  started  up  the  river.  I  there  saw  General  CI 
F.  Smith,  who  was  in  his  bed  sick,  but  apparently  not  dangerously  ill.  HZT 
had  no  apprehension  about  a  battle,  thought  it  an  affair  of  outposts,  and  saL^ 
that  Grant  had  sixty  thousand  men.  This  would  agree  approximately  wit:!) 
the  estimate  which  Grant  himself  made  of  his  force,  at  Nelson's  camp. 

As  the  filing  continued,  and  increased  in  volume,  I  detennined  to  go  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Nelson  only  waited  for  the  services  of  a  guide  to  marcb 
by  land.  The  river  bottom  between  Savannah  and  Pittsburg  Landing  was  a 
labyrinth  of  roads  from  which  the  overflows  had  obliterated  all  recent  signs 
of  travel,  and  left  them  impassable  except  in  certain  places,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  a  guide  could  be  obtained.  The  artillery  had  to  be  left 
behind  to  be  transported  by  water.  After  disposing  of  these  matters  and 
sending  orders  for  the  rear  divisions  to  push  forward  without  their  trains,  I 
took  a  small  steamer  at  the  landing  and  proceeded  up  the  river,  accompa- 
nied only  by  my  chief  of  staff.  On  the  way  we  were  met  by  a  descending 
steamer  which  came  alongside  and  delivered  a  letter  from  General  Grant 
addressed  to  the  "Commanding  Officer,  advanced  forces,  near  Pittsburg, 

Tenn.,"  and  crouched  in  the  following  words : 

'  ^  "  PrrTSBUBG,  April  6, 1862. 

"  General  :  The  attack  on  my  forces  has  been  very  spirited  since  early  this  morning.    The 

appearance  of  fresh  troops  on  the  field  now  would  have  a  powerful  effect,  both  by  inspiring 

our  men  and  disheartening  the  enemy.    If  you  will  get  upon  the  field,  leaving  all  your  baggage 

on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  it  will  be  a  move  to  our  advantage,  and  possibly  save  the  day  to 

us.     The  rebel  forces  are  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  thousand  men.     My  headquarters  wiU 

be  in  the  log-building  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  you  will  be  furnished  a  staff -officer  to  guide 

you  to  your  place  on  the  field.  Respectfully,  &c.,  U.  S.  Grant,  Maj.-Gen." 

About  half-way  ujj  we  met  a  stream  of  fugitives  that  poured  in  a  con- 
stantly swelling  current  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of 
Snake  Creek  was  full  of  them  swimming  across.  We  arrived  at  the  landing 
about  1  o'clock.  I  inquired  for  General  Grant  and  was  informed  that  he  wa& 
on  his  headquarters  boat,  nearly  against  which  we  had  landed.    I  went  on 
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board,  and  was  met  by  him  at  the  door  of  the  ladies'  cabin,  in  which  there 
were  besides  hhnself  two  or  three  members  of  his  staff.  Other  ofl&cei*s  may 
have  entered  afterward.  He  appeared  to  realize  that  he  was  beset  by  a 
pressing  danger,  and  manifested  by  manner  more  than  in  words  that  he  was 
relieved  by  my  arrival  as  indicating  the  near  approach  of  succor ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  his  deportment  that  the  circumstances  would  not  have  justi- 
fied without  disparagement  to  the  chai'acter  of  a  courageous  soldier.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  none  of  that  masterly  confidence  which  has  since  been 
assumed  with  reference  to  the  occasion.  After  the  first  salutation,  and  as  I 
walked  to  a  seat,  he  remarked  that  he  had  just  come  in  from  the  front,  and 
held  up  his  sword  to  call  my  attention  to  an  indentation  which  he  said  the 
scabbard  had  received  from  a  shot.  I  did  not  particularly  notice  it,  and 
after  inquiring  about  the  progress  of  the  battle  and  requesting  him  to  send 
steamers  to  bring  up  Crittenden's  division,  which  was  coming  into  Savannah 
as  I  left,  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  ashore.  As  we  reached  the  gangway 
I  noticed  that  the  horses  of  himself  and  his  staff  were  being  taken  ashore. 
Be  mounted  and  rode  away,  while  I  walked  up  the  hill ;  so  that  I  saw  him 
no  more  until  the  attack  occurred  at  the  landing  late  in  the  evening.  I 
fitate  these  particulars  of  our  meeting  with  so  much  detail  because  a  totally 
incorrect  version  of  the  place,  manner,  and  substance  of  the  interview  has 
l)een  used  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  state  of  the  battle,  and  a  false 
coloring  to  personal  traits  which  are  assumed  to  have  had  the  issue  in  control.  { 

i  About  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  ject.     The  third.  Colonel  Rawlins,  on  the  other 

there   appeared   in    some    newspaper   that    was  hand,  made  it  the  occasion  of  a  specific  defense,  or 

shown  to  me  a  report  of  a  conversation  assumed  explanation,  or  commendation,  or  whatever  it  may 

to  have  taken  place  between  General  Grant  and  be  called,  of  General  Grant^s  relation  to  the  battle, 

ajraelf  soon  after  the  battle,  in  which  I  was  repre-  Among  other  things  that  have  since  been  more  or 

tented  as  rallying  him  upon  the  narrowness  of  his  less  disputed,  he  said : 

eeeape,  and  saying  that  he  had  not  transports  "  General  Nelsou'H  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 

enough  to  carry  off  ten  thousand  men  ;  to  which  reached  Savannah  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  April, 

be  was  reported  as  replying,  in   substance,  that  but  General  BuellhimBelfmd  not  arrive.  .  .  .  You[Gen- 

^*       ..              ^        i.       i.       i               A.  A.'              ^Ji  eral  Grant]  then  rode  back  to  the  house  near  the  river 

^len  It  came  to  retreatmg  transportation  would  ^j^^t  had  l>een  designated  for  headquarters,  to  learn 

not  have  been  required  for  more  than  ten  thousand,  what  word  if  any  had  been  received  from  General  Nel- 

The  story  had  been  colored  for  popular  effect,  but  son,  whose  division  you  exi)ected  soon  to  arrive  at  the 


traceable  to  a  conversation  in  a  vein  of  pleas-  landing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  you  there 

•ntoy  that  occurred  at  my  camp,  after  the  battle,  ™!j  M^J.-Gen  D.  C.  Buell,  who  had  arrived  at  Savannah 

J  »»»v  vv^^. »***?«««  uAj  vwi^p,  o^i^*   i;rio  ^ja,x,ij  ^,  j^^  taken  a  steamer  and  come  up  to  see  you,  and  learn 

tnong  a  party  of  officers  m  which  I  had  taken  but  1,0^  the  battle  was  progressing  in  advance  of  his  force. 

fitUe  part.  Among  his  first  inquiries  was :    '  What  preparations 

Some  time  afterward  it  took  on  a  modification  have  you  made  for  retreating  ? '    To  which  you  replied. 

Which  suited  the  alleged  conversation,  to  my  meet-  * '  ^^^^  ^<>*  y^^  despaired  of  whipping  them,  general' ; 

;-,^ ...,  r*       I  n       i.                     •     i    *  ri'li.  x.  and  went  on  to  state  to  him  your  momentary  expecta- 

Big  with  General  Grant  on  my  arrival  at  Pittsburg  ^^^  ^j  ^he  arrival  of  General  Wallace,  to  whom  orders 
lAoding  dormg  the  battle.  This  changed  materi-  had  been  timely  and  repeatedly  sent,  and  that  General 
iDy  the  character  of  the  report,  but  I  continued  to  Nelson's  division  might  soon  be  expected  by  the  wagon- 
Wet  it  with  the  indifference  which  I  thought  it  road  from  Savannah,"  etc. 

ioNrved,  though  the  story  has  been  freely  circu-  This  statement,   ridiculous  and  absurd  in  its 

iited.    I  neyer  knew  until  within  a  few  months  principal  feature,  is  incorrect  in  every  particular, 

lest,  through  the  publication  of  the  ''War  Bee-  It  is  well  known   that  I  arrived  at  Savannah 

«de,'  tliat  in  its  modified  form  it  had  the  indorse-  on  the  5th  of  April ;   General  Grant  did  not,  as 

lent  of  an  official  authorship.  might    be   inferred,   find    me  at    the  landing  at 

From  that  publication  it  appears  that  a  year  Pittsburg — I  found  ^tm  there ;  we  did  not  meet  at 

*fter  the  battle  €(eneral  Grant  called  upon  three  ''the  house  near  the  river, ''but  on  his  headquarters 

<if  his  staff-officers  to  make  reports  concerning  the  steamer. 

■lovemeote  of  General  Lew  Wallace's  division  on  I  mention  these  points  only  to  show  the  ten- 
ths day  of  the  battle,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  of  dency  of  the  statement  to  error,  and  I  aver  that  no 
tke  latter  officer  that  injustice  had  been  done  him  such  conversation  as  is  described  ever  occurred, 
ia  General  Grant's  reports.  Two  of  the  officers,  and  that  the  contingency  of  a  retreat  was  not 
vmely,  General  MoPherson  and  Captain  Rowley,  brought  forward  by  General  Grant  or  by  me. 
^  thdr  repliee  confined  themselves  to  that  sab-  My  attention  has  within  a  few  days  been  called 
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is  fm-ther   broken    by  larger    i '5.s-^2  g 
branches  whicih    empty   into    3  .s||Jb2 
Owl  Creek.    TUlman's  HoUow,    ^  lf^^%^t 
only  about   a  mile  long,  is  a    5  ^st'isl     /|  - 
marked  feature  in  the  topog-    £  g|.-3i"2    s  "!  C 
raphy,  aud  is  identified  with    <  §  I  g  ^  Fc    ^s  ^.  1 
some  impoi-tant    incidents  of    3,  C^^gS-P    5.1 
the  battle. 

Pittsburg  Landing  is  three- 
quai-ters  of  a  mile  aliove  the 
mouth  of  Snake  CJreek,  and 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Liek  Creek. 
Shiloh  Cliurch  is  on  Oak 
Creek  two  milci*  aud  a  half 
south-west  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. The  table-laud  comes  up 
boldly  to  the  river  at  the  land- 
ing and  for  a  mile  south.  Be- 
yond those  limits  the  river 
bends  away  from  the  high 
land,  and  the  bottom  gradu- 
ally widens. 

The  principal  roads  are  the 
Elver  road,  as  it  will  here  be 
called,  which  crosses  Snake 
Creek  at  the  bridge  before 
mentioned,  and  mmiing  a  mile 
west  of  Pittsburg  Lauding, 
obhquely  along  the  ridge  east 
of  Tillman's  Creek,  (-rosses 
Lick  Creek  throe-ciuarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  river  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Lick  Creek 
hills;  the  Hamburg  and  Purdy 
road,  which  branches  from  the 
River  road  a  mile  and  two- 
thirds  in  a  straight  line  south 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  ex- 
tends north-west  400  yards 
north  of  Shiloh  Church;  and 
two  roads  that  stai-t  at  the 
landing,  cross  the  River  road 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  apart,  and 
also  cross  or  run  into  the  Ham- 
burg and  Purdy  road  nearly 
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opposite  tiie  church. 
In  the  official  reports 
these  various  roads 
are  called  with  some 
confusion,  but  not 
(^together  inaccurate- 
ly, Crump's  Landing 
road,  Hamburg  road, 
Corinth  road  or  Pur- 
dy  road,  even  over 
the  same  space,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of 
the  writer.  The  Cor- 
inth road  from  the 
landing  has  two  prin- 
cipal branches.  The 
western  branch  passes 
by  the  church,  and 
the  eastern  passes  a 
mUe  east  of  the  church 
into  the  Bark  road, 
which  extends  along 
the  crest  of  the  Lick 
Creek  hills.  The  mili- 
tary maps  show  many 
other  roads,  some  of 
them  farm-roads,  and 
some  only  well-worn 
tracks  made  in  haul- 
ing for  the  tfoops.  In 
some  places  the  old 
roads  were  quite  ob- 
literated, and  are  im- 
properly represented 
on  the  maps,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  River 
road,  which  is  not 
shown  on  the  official 
map  between  McAr- 
thur's  and  Hurlbufs 
headquarters,  imme- 
diately west  of  the 
landing.  It  is  shown 
on  Sherman's  camp 
map,  and  its  existence 
is  not  doubtful.     At 
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the  time  of  the  battle,  much  the  largest  part  of  the  ground  was  in  forest, 
sometimes  open,  sometimes  almost  impenetrable  for  horsemen,  with  occa- 
sional cleared  fields  of  from  20  to  80  acres ;  and  these  variations  operated  in 
a  signal  manner  upon  the  fortune  of  the  combatants.  There  was  not  a 
cleared  field  within  the  limits  of  the  battle  that  has  not  its  history. 

We  may  now  locate  the  troops  in  their  encampments,  for  there  is  where  the 
battle  found  them,  and  its  cmTents  and  eddies  will  frequently  be  discovered 
by  the  reference  to  certain  camps  in  the  official  reports.  The  camp  map 
which  I  received  from  General  Sherman  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide,  subject 
to  some  necessary  niodifi(»ati()ns,  to  make  a  field  sketch  agree  with  an  actual 
survey.  But  the  regimental  camps  did  not  always  conform  to  the  lines  laid 
down  for  the  brigades  and  di\dsious.  Sometimes  they  were  in  front,  some- 
times in  rear  of  the  general  line.  I  have  not  pretended  generally  to  intro- 
duce these  variations  into  the  map  which  I  have  prepared  to  accompany 
this  article. 

Starting  at  the  landing,  we  find  the  Second  Division,  commanded  by  W. 
H.  L.  Wallace,  in  the  sj)ace  bounded  by  the  river.  Snake  Creek,  the  Eiver 
road,  and  the  right-hand  road  leading  west  from  the  landing.  Along  that 
road  are,  in  this  order,  the  camps  of  the  12th,  7th,  14th,  and  2d  Iowa,  and 
the  52d  and  9th  Illinois.  At  the  point  where  that  road  crosses  the  River 
road,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  intersection,  are  the  headquarters  of  Cten- 
eral  McArthur.  On  the  east  side  of  the  River  road,  north  of  McArthur  are, 
first,  the  14th  Missouri,  called  "Birge's  sharp-shooters''  (not  on  the  Sherman 
camp  map),  and  next  the  81st  Ohio.  The  16th  Wisconsin  has  been  assigned 
to  Prentiss's  division  since  the  Sherman  map  was  made,  and  the  13th  Missouri 
has  probably  taken  that  ground.  All  these  points  are  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  reports  of  the  battle  and  have  been  verified. 

On  the  left-hand  road  where  it  crosses  the  River  road,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  landing,  is  the  Fomih  Division  (Hurlbut's),  its  Third  Brigade 
between  the  road  and  the  river,  and  the  line  of  the  two  other  brigades  bearing 
oflE  to  the  north-west.  I  have  located  the  3d  Iowa,  of  that  division,  on  the 
ground  just  in  front  of  which  Crittenden's  division  was  first  formed  in  line 
Monday  morning,  because  it  was  stated  to  me  at  the  time  that  General  Pren- 
tiss was  killed  at  that  camp ;  the  fact  being  that  near  that  point  Prentiss  was 
captured  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  mortally  wounded. 

At  the  fork  of  the  River  road  and  the  Hamburg  and  Purdy  road,  is  the 
camp  of  Sherman's  Second  Brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Stuart,  two 
miles  from  the  di\asion  to  which  it  belongs,  and  one  mile  from  Hurlbut^ 
division.  On  both  sides  of  the  eastern  Corinth  road,  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Hamburg  and  Purdy  road,  is  Prentiss's  division  (the  Sixth)  of  2  brigades. 
It  is  not  shown  on  the  Sherman  map.  Stretching  across  the  western  Corinth 
road  at  the  church,  along  Oak  Creek,  are  the  other  three  brigades  of  the 
Fifth  Division  (Sherman's) — Hildebrand's  brigade  being  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road,  Buckland's  next  on  the  west  side,  and  John  A.  McDowell's  neit 
on  Buckland's  right.  Only  one  regiment  (the  6th  Iowa)  of  McDowell's  brigade 
is  shown  on  the  Sherman  map. 
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The  official  reports  and  other  authority  locate  the  First  Division  (McCler- 
nand's)  as  follows :  The  right  of  the  Third  Brigade  is  at  the  point  where 
the  western  Corinth  road  crosses  the  Hamburg  and  Purdy  road,  500  yards 
from  the  church,  and  the  left  is  200  yards  from  Hildebrand's  brigade,  which 
is  thus  obliquely  in  its  front.  The  other  2  brigades,  on  a  general  line  start- 
ing from  the  right  of  the  Third,  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  Third,  and 
are  along  the  ridge  nearly  parallel  with  Tillman's  Creek,  the  extreme  right 
being  not  far  from  the  bluflE  overlooking  Owl  Creek  bottom.  The  First 
Brigade  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  adjacent  field  instead  of  the  west  side,  as 
the  Sherman  map,  according  to  the  road,  would  seem  to  place  it,  though 
that  map  does  not  show  the  field.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  3  of  the  5 
divisions  were  for  that  period  of  the  war  old  and  experienced  troops. 
Hurlbut's  Third  Brigade  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  been 
sent  to  reenforce  Grant  before  Donelson.  Eight  other  regiments  were  fur- 
nished by  me  for  the  first  movement  up  the  Tennessee,  and  remained  with 
Grant's  army.  Sherman's  division,  one  of  the  newest,  had  been  under  his 
command  more  than  a  month,  and  ought  to  have  been  in  a  tolerably  efficient 
state  of  discipline.  Prentiss's  division,  composed  largely  of  raw  regiments, 
had  only  been  organized  a  few  days ;  yet  it  was  posted  in  the  most  exposed 
and  assailable  point  on  the  front.  The  effective  force  at  the  date  of  the 
battle,  exclusive  of  Lew  Wallace's  division,  which  was  at  or  near  Cramp's 
Landing,  6  miles  below,  is  stated  by  General  Sherman  at  32,000  men ;  by 
General  Grant  at  33,000.  General  Wallace  left  2  regiments  of  his  division 
and  a  piece  of  artillery  at  Crump's  Landing,  and  joined  the  army  Sunday 
evening,  with,  as  he  states,  not  more  than  5000  men. 

I  proceed  now,  in  the  light  of  the  official  reports  and  other  evidence,  to 
explain  briefly  what  happened :  the  object  being  not  so  much  to  criticise  the 
manner  of  the  battle,  or  give  a  detailed  description  of  it,  as  to  trace  it  to  its 
actual  condition  at  the  close  of  the  first  day,  and  outline  its  progress  during 
the  second.  With  this  object  the  question  of  a  surprise  has  little  to  do.  I 
stop,  therefore,  only  to  remark  that  each  revival  of  that  question  has  placed 
the  fact  in  a  more  glaring  light.  The  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand,  but 
no  adequate  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  in  what  force  or  with  what  design. 
The  call  to  arms  blended  with  the  crash  of  the  assault,  and  when  the  whole 
forest  on  the  rising  ground  in  front  flashed  with  the  gleam  of  bayonets,  then 
General  Sherman,  as  he  reports,  "  became  satisfied  for  the  first  time  that  the 
enemy  designed  a  determined  attack."  Yet  among  the  more  watchful  offi- 
cers in  the  front  divisions,  there  was  a  nervous  feeling  that  their  superiors 
were  not  giving  due  heed  to  the  presence  of  hostile  reconnoitering  parties, 
though  they  little  imagined  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  that  impended.  On 
Saturday  General  Shennan  was  notified  of  these  parties.  He  answered  that 
the  pickets  must  be  strengthened,  and  instructed  to  be  vigilant ;  that  he  was 
embarrassed  for  the  want  of  cavalry;  his  cavalry  had  been  ordered  away,  and 
the  cavalry  he  was  to  have  instead  had  not  arrived ;  as  soon  as  they  reported 
he  would  send  them  to  the  front  and  find  out  what  was  there.  In  one  of  his 
brigades  the  regimental  commanders .  held  a  consultation,  at  which  it  was 
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determined  to  strengthen  the  pickets.    These  are  curious  revelations  to  a 
soldier's  ear. 

Prentiss's  vigilance  gave  the  first  warning  of  the  actual  danger,  and  in  fact 
commenced  the  (*ontest.  On  Saturday,  disquieted  by  the  frequent  appearance 
of  the  enemy's  eavahy,  he  increased  his  pickets,  though  he  had  no  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  a  large  force.  Early  Sunday  morning  one  of  these  picket- 
guards,  startled  no  doubt  by  the  hum  of  forty  thousand  men  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, waking  up  for  battle,  went  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  soon 
came  ui)on  the  enemy's  pickets,  whi(*h  it  promptly  attacked.  It  was  then  a 
quarter  past  5  o'clock,  and  all  things  being  ready,  the  Confederate  general, 
accepting  the  signal  of  the  pickets,  at  once  gave  the  order  to  advance.  Pre- 
viously, however,  General  Prentiss,  still  apprehensive,  had  sent  forward  Cd- 
onel  Moore  of  the  21st  Missouri,  with  five  companies  to  strengthen  the 
picket-guard.  On  the  way  out  Colonel  Moore  met  the  guard  returning  to 
camp  with  a  number  of  its  men  killed  and  wounded.  Sending  the  latter  on 
to  camp  and  calling  for  the  remaining  companies  of  his  regiment,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  in  time  to  take  a  good  position  on  the  border  of  a  cleared 
field  and  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy's  skinnishers,  checking  them  for  a 
while ;  but  the  main  body  forced  him  back  upon  the  division  with  a  con- 
siderable list  of  wounded,  himself  among  the  number.  AU  this  occurred  in 
front  of  Shennan's  camp,  not  in  front  of  Prentiss's.  This  spirited  beginning^ 
unexpected  on  both  sides,  gave  the  first  alarm  to  the  divisions  of  Sherman 
and  Prentiss.  The  latter  promptly  formed  his  division  at  the  first  news 
from  the  front,  and  moved  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  camp,  where 
he  was  attacked  before  Sherman  was  mider  arms.  He  held  his  position  until 
the  enemy  on  his  right  passed  him  in  attacking  Sherman,  whose  left  i*^- 
ment  immediately  broke  into  rout.  He  then  retired  in  some  disorder,  renew- 
ing the  resistance  in  his  camp  but  forced  back  in  still  greater  disorder,  until 
at  9  o'clock  he  came  upon  the  line  which  Hurlbut  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  were 
forming  half  a  mile  in  rear. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  in  his  camp,  which  was  simultaneous  with  the  attack 
upon  Shenuan,  McClemand  rapidly  got  under  arms,  and  endeavored  to 
support  Sherman's  left  with  his  Third  Brigade,  only  two  hundred  yards  in 
rear,  while  he  pltu»ed  his  First  and  Second  Brigades  in  inverted  order  still 
farther  to  the  rear  and  left,  to  oppose  the  enemy's  columns  pouring  in  upon 
his  left  flank  through  the  opening  on  Sherman's  left ;  but  his  Third  Brigade 
was  forced  back  with  the  fugitives  from  Sherman's  broken  line  by  the 
advan(»ing  enemy,  and  endeavored  with  only  partial  success  to  form  on  the 
right  of  McClernand's  line,  which  at  first  was  formed  with  the  left  a  Uttle 
south,  and  the  center  north  of  the  Corinth  road.  Before  the  fonnation  was 
completed  the  line  was  compelled  to  retire  by  the  pressure  on  its  front  and  left 
flank,  with  the  loss  of  6  pieces  of  artillery,  but  it  re-formed  300  yards  in  rear. 

Hildebrand's  brigade  had  now  disappeared  in  complete  disorder  from  the 
front,  leaving  three  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Buckland 
formed  promptly  at  the  first  alarm,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  bade 
endeavored  by  Sherman's  direction  to  throw  a  regiment  beyond  Oak  Creek, 
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which  covered  his  front  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  but  on~Teaching 
the  brow  of  the  low  hill  bordering  the  stream  the  enemy  was  encountered  on 
the  hither  side.  Nevertheless  the  brigade  resisted  effectively  for  about  two 
hours  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  to  cross  the  boggy  stream  in  force.  The 
enemy  suffered  great  loss  in  these  efforts,  but  succeeded  at  last.  Before 
being  quite  forced  back,  Buckland  received  orders  from  Sherman  to  form 
line  on  the  Purdy  road  four  hundred  yards  in  rear,  to  connect  with  McCler- 
nand's  right.  Orders  were  also  given  to  McDowell,  who  had  not  yet  been 
engaged,  to  close  to  the  left  on  the  same  line.  These  orders  were  in  effect 
defeated  in  both  cases,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery  lost  by  faults  in  the  execu- 
tion and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy.  Sherman's  division  as  an  organ- 
ized body  disappeared  from  the  field  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  day. 
McDowell^s  brigade  preserved  a  sort  of  identity  for  a  while.  Shennan  reports 
that  at  "about  10:30  a.  m.  the  enemy  had  made  a  furious  attack  on  General 
McClernand's  whole  front.  Finding  him  pressed,  I  moved  McDowell's  bri- 
gade against  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  forced  him  back  some  distance,  and 
then  directed  the  men  to  avail  themselves  of  every  cover — trees,  fallen 
timber,  and  a  wooded  valley  to  our  right."  It  sounds  like  the  signal  to  dis- 
perse, and  a  little  after  1  o'clock  the  brigade  and  regiments  are  seen  no  more. 
Some  fragments  of  the  division  and  the  commander  himself  attached  them- 
selves to  McClernand's  command,  which  now,  owing  to  its  composite  and 
irregular  organization,  could  hardly  be  denominated  a  division. 

The  contest  which  raged  in  McClernand's  camp  was  of  a  fluctuating  char- 
acter. The  ground  was  lost  and  won  more  than  once,  but  each  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  struggle  left  the  Union  side  in  a  worse  condition.  In  his  fifth  posi- 
tion McClernand  was  driven  to  the  camp  of  his  First  Brigade,  half  of  his 
command  facing  to  the  south  and  half  to  the  west,  to  meet  the  converging 
attack  of  the  enemy.  His  nominal  connection  with  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
across  the  head  of  Tillman's  Hollow  had  been  severed,  by  the  dispersion  or 
defeat  of  the  detached  commands  that  formed  it.  Another  reverse  to  his 
thinned  ranks  would  drive  him  over  the  bluff  into  Owl  Creek  bottom,  and 
perhaps  cut  him  off  from  the  river.  He  determined,  therefore,  between  2 
and  3  o'clock  to  retire  across  Tillman's  HoUow  in  the  direction  of  the  land- 
ing. That  movement  was  effected  with  a  good  deal  of  irregularity,  but 
with  the  repulse  of  a  small  body  of  pursuing  cavalry,  and  a  new  line  was 
formed  on  the  opposite  ridge  along  the  River  road,  north  of  Hurlbut's  head- 
quarters. I  shall  have  occasion  farther  along  to  remark  upon  the  display  of 
force  on  the  right  of  this  line  in  the  vicinity  of  McArthur's  headquarters. 
The  movement  must  have  been  completed  about  3  o'clock.  Leaving  the  right 
wing,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  this  position  prior  to  the  attack  of  4  o'clock, 
which  drove  it  still  farther  back,  we  will  return  to  the  current  of  events  in 
the  left  wing. 

With  Stuart  on  the  extreme  left,  as  with  the  other  commanders,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  was  the  first  warning  of  danger.  He  was  soon  compelled 
to  fall  back  from  his  camp  to  a  new  position,  and  presently  again  to  a  third, 
which  located  him  on  the  prolongation  and  extreme  left  of  the  line  formed 
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the  battle  of  tbe  flnt  day. 


by  Hui'lbut  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  but  without  having  any  connection  with 
it.  As  soon  as  the  first  advance  of  the  enemy  was  known,  these  two  com- 
manders were  called  upon  by  those  in  front  for  support.  In  the  absence  of 
a  common  superior  it  was  sent  forward  by  regiments  or  brigades  in  such 
miinuor  as  seemed  proper  to  the  officer  appealed  to,  and  after  that  was  left  to 
its  own  devices.  It  seldom  formed  the  connection  desired,  or  came  under  the 
direction  of  a  common  superior.  Indeed,  the  want  of  cohesion  and  concert 
in  the  Union  ranks  is  conspicuously  indicated  in  the  official  reports.  A 
regiment  is  rarely  overcome  in  front,  but  falls  back  because  the  regiment  on 
its  right  or  left  has  done  so,  and  exposed  its  flank.  It  continues  its  back- 
ward movement  at  least  until  it  is  well  under  shelter,  thus  exposing  the  flank 
of  its  neigiibor,  who  then  must  also  needs  fall  back.  Once  in  operation,  the 
process  repeats  itself  indefinitely.  In  a  broken  and  covered  country  which 
affords  occasional  rallying-poiiits  and  obstmcts  the  pursuit,  it  proceeds  step 
by  step.  On  an  open  field,  in  the  presence  of  light  artillery  and  cavdry,  it 
would  run  rapidly  into  general  rout. 

This  outflanking,  so  common  in  the  Union  reports  at  Shiloh,  is  not  s  mere 
excuse  of  the  inferior  commanders.  It  is  the  practical  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  a  common  head,  and  the  judicious  use  of  reserves  to  counteract 
partial  ri-verses  and  preserve  the  front  of  battle.  The  want  of  a  general 
direction  is  seen  also  in  the  distribution  of  Hurlbut's  and  Wallace's  divisions. 
Hurlbut  sent  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Veatch  to  support  Sherman's  left; 
WaUa4'e  sent  one  under  General  McArthur  to  the  opposite  extreme  to  sup- 
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rt  Stuart;  and  the  two  remaining  brigades  of  each  were  between  the 
tremes — Wallace  on  Veatch's  left  but  not  in  connection  with  it,  and  Hurl- 
t  on  McArthur's  right,  also  without  connection.  Stuart  himself  with  his 
(gade  was  two  miles  to  the  left  of  Sherman's  division  to  which  be  belonged, 
hen  the  three  Confederate  lines  were  brought  together  successively  at  the 
»nt,  there  was,  of  course,  a  great  apparent  mingling  of  organizations;  but  it 
bs  not  in  their  case  attended  with  the  confusion  that  might  be  supposed, 
cause  each  division  area  was  thereby  supplied  with  a  triple  complement  of 
igade  and  div-isiou  officers,  and  the  whole  front  was  under  the  close  super- 
iion  of  four  remarkably  efficient  corps  commandere.  The  evUs  of  dis- 
nted  command  are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Federal 
e,  but  the  position  of  the  left  wing  after  the  forced  correction  of  the  first 
ilty  disposition  of  Hurlbut's  brigades  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  in  the 
Qter  was  held  without  a  break  against  oft-repeated  assaults  from  9  o'clock 
itil  5  o'clock.  From  12  untU  2  it  was  identical  with  the  second  position 
ken  by  Nelson  and  Crittenden  on  Monday,  and  it  was  equally  formidable 
;ainst  attack  from  both  directions.     Its  peculiar  feature  consisted  in  a  wood 

the  center,  with  a  thick  undergrowth,  flanked  on  either  side  by  open  fields, 
id  with  open  but  sheltering  woods  in  front  and  rear.  The  Confederates  gave 
aename  of  "Hornets' Nest  "to  the  thicket  part  of  it  on  Sunday,  and  it  was  in 
be  open  ground  on  the  east  flank  that  General  Sidney  Johnston  was  killed. 

Ou  this  line,  between  and  under  the  shelter  of  Hurlbut  aud  W.  H.  L.  "Wal- 
l^  Prentiss  rallied  a  considerable  force,  perhaps  a  thousand  men,  of  his 
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routed  division  at  9  o'clock,  and  fought  stubbornly  until  near  the  close  of  the 
day.  By  3  o'clock  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  wing,  accompanied  by  Veatch's 
brigade,  exposed  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  right  flank,  which  also  partially  crumbled 
away;  and  the  retirement  of  Stuart  about  the  same  hour  before  the  strong 
attack  brought  against  him,  and  of  Hurlbut  at  4  o'clock  under  the  same  pow- 
erful pressure  upon  his  left  flank,  left  Prentiss  and  Wallace  with  his  remain- 
ing regiments  isolated  and  unsupported.  Still  they  held  their  ground  while 
the  enemy  closed  upon  each  flank.  As  they  were  about  being  completely 
enveloped,  Wallace  endeavored  to  extricate  his  command,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  attempt  at  5  o'clock.  Some  of  his  regiments  under  Colonel 
Tuttle  fought  their  way  through  the  cross-flre  of  the  contracting  lines  of  the 
enemy,  but  6  regiments  of  the  2  divisions  held  fast  until  the  encompass- 
ment  was  complete,  and  one  ])y  one  with  Prentiss,  between  half-past  5  and 
6  o'clock,  they  were  forced  to  surrender.  This  gallant  resistance,  and  the 
delay  caused  by  the  neeessaiy  disposition  of  the  captives,  weakened  the  force 
of  the  atta(*k  which  McClornand  sustained  in  his  seventh  position  on  the 
River  road  at  4  o'clock,  and  retarded  the  onward  movement  of  the  enemy  for 
nearly  3  hoiu's  after  the  retirement  of  the  right  wing  from  the  west  side 
of  Tillman's  Creek. 

Before  the  incumbrance  of  their  success  was  entirely  put  out  of  the  way  the 
Confederates  pressed  forward  to  complete  a  seemingly  assured  victory,  but  it 
was  too  late.    John  K.  Jackson's  brigade  and  the  9th  and  10th  Mississippi 
of  Chalmers's  brigade  crossed  Dill's  ravine,  and  their  artillery  on  the  south 
side  swept  the  bluff  at  the  landing,  the  missiles  falling  into  the  river  far 
beyond.    Hurlbut  had  humedly  got  into  line  in  rear  of  the  siege-guns,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  official  reports  posted  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  but 
for  five  hundred  yards  from  the  landing  there  was  not  a  soldier  in  ranks  or 
any  organized  means  of  defense.  \    Just  as  the  danger  was  perceived.  Colonel 
Webster,  Grant's  chief  of  artillery,  rapidly  approached  Colonel  Fry  and 
myself.    The  idea  of  getting  the  battery  which  was  standing  in  park  into 
action  was  expressed  simultaneously  by  the  three,  and  was  promptly  exe- 
cuted by  Colonel  Webster's  immediate  exertion.    General  Grant  came  up  a 
few  minutes  later,  and  a  member  of  his  escort  was  killed  in  that  position. 
Chalmers's  skirmishers  approached  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  bat- 
tery.   The  number  in  view  was  not  large,  but  the  gunners  were  already 
abandoning  their  pieces,  when  Ammen's  brigade,  accompanied  by  Nelson,  came 
into  action.    The  attack  was  repelled,  and  the  engagement  ended  for  the  day. 

In  his  report  of  April  9th,  to  Halleck,  General  Grant  says  of  this  incident : 

"  At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  a  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  turn  our  left 
and  get  possession  of  the  landing,  transports,  etc.     This  point  was  guarded  by  the  gun-boats 
Tyler  and  Lexington,  Captains  Gwin  and  Shirk,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding,  four  20-pounder  Parrott 
guns,  and  a  battery  of  rifled  guns.    As  there  is  a  deep  and  impassable  ravine  for  artillery  or 
cavalry,  and  very  difficult  for  infantry,  at  this  point,  no  troops  were  stationed  here,  except  the 
necessary  artillerists  and  a  small  infantry  force  for  their  support.    Just  at  this  moment  tii^ 

\In  studying  the  Official  Reports  these  "siege-guns"  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  battery  o^ 
rifle  field-guns  nearer  the  river ;  to  all  of  these  the  term  ''  Reserve  Artillery"  has  been  given  on  the 
(page  503).— D.  C.  B. 
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advance  of  Major-General  Bnell's  oolunm  (a  part  of  the  division  nnder  General  Nelson)  arrived^ 
the  two  generals  named  both  being  present.  An  advance  was  immediately  made  npon  the 
point  of  attack  and  the  enemy  soon  driven  back.  In  this  repulse,  much  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  gun-boats  Tyler  and  Lexington,  and  their  able  commanders,  Captains  Gwin  and  Shirk." 

My  own  official  report  is  to  the  same  eflfect.  In  a  calm  review  of  the 
battle,  not  unfriendly  to  General  Grant,  and  written  some  years  after  the 
occmTence,  General  Hurlbut  said : 

*^  About  6  p.  M.  this  movement  (for  a  final  attack  at  the  landing)  was  reported  to  General 
Hurlbut.  He  at  once  took  measures  to  change  the  front  of  2  regiments^  or  parts  of  regiments, 
of  which  the  55th  Illinois  was  one,  and  to  turn  6  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  point 
of  danger.  At  that  instant,  he  being  near  the  head  of  the  Landing  road,  General  Grant  came 
up  from  the  river,  closely  followed  by  Ammen's  brigade  of  Nelson's  division.  Information  of 
the  expected  attack  was  promptly  given,  and  two  of  Ammen's  regiments  deployed  into  Une,  moved 
rapidly  forward,  and  after  a  few  sharp  exchanges  of  volleys  from  them,  the  enemy  f eU  back,  and 
the  bloody  series  of  engagements  of  Sunday  at  Pittsburg  Landing  closed  with  that  last  repulse.'^ 

The  reports  of  all  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  action  at  the  landing,  Nel- 
son, Ammen,  and  the  regimental  commanders,  fully  sustain  the  main  point  in 
these  accoimts,  and  are  totally  at  variance  with  General  Grant's  statement  in 
his  "Century"  article  [see  page  465].  I  have  myself  never  described  the  attack 
at  the  landing  as  "  a  desperate  eflEort  "  of  the  enemy ;  but  I  have  said  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  that  point  made  the  occasion  critical.  We  know  from 
the  Confederate  reports  that  the  attack  was  undertaken  by  Jackson's  and 
Chalmers's  brigades  as  above  stated ;  that  the  reserve  artillery  could  eflfect 
nothing  against  the  attacking  force  under  the  shelter  of  Dill's  ravine ;  that 
the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  was  equally  harmless  on  account  of  the  elevation 
which  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  guns  in  order  to  clear  the  top  of  the  bluflf ; 
and  that  the  final  assault,  owing  to  the  show  of  resistance,  was  delayed. 
Jackson's  brigade  made  its  advance  without  cartridges.  When  they  came  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  and  found  the  artillery  supported  by  infantry,  they 
shrank  from  the  assault  with  bayonets  alone,  and  Jackson  went  in  search  of 
cooperation  and  support.  In  the  meantime  the  attack  was  superseded  by 
the  order  of  the  Confederate  commander  calling  oflf  his  troops  for  the  night. 
The  attack  was  poorly  organized,  but  it  was  not  repelled  until  Ammen  arrived, 
and  it  cannot  be  affirmed  under  the  circumstances  that  the  action  of  his 
brigade  in  delaying  and  repelling  the  enemy  was  not  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. Had  the  attack  been  made  before  Nelson  could  arrive,  with  the 
means  which  the  enemy  had  abundantly  at  hand,  it  would  have  succeeded 
beyond  all  question. 

As  fast  as  Nelson's  division  arrived  it  was  formed  in  line  of  battle  in  front 
of  Grant's  troops,  pickets  were  thrown  across  DiU's  ravine,  and  the  dawn  of 
another  day  was  awaited  to  begin  the  second  stage  in  the  battle ;  or,  speaking 
more  correctly,  to  fight  the  second  battle  of  Shiloh.  Let  us  in  the  meantime 
examine  more  in  detail  the  condition  in  which  the  first  day  had  left  General 
Grant's  command,  and  its  prospects  unaided  for  the  morrow. 

The  evidence  relied  upon  to  refute  the  accepted  belief  in  the  critical  con- 
dition of  General  Grant's  command  on  Sunday  evening  is  of  two  sorts :  first, 
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the  official  map,  as  it  is  called,  and  second,  the  personal  statements  and 
assumptions  of  General  Grant  and  General  Sherman.  I  shall  examine  these 
data  upon  the  evidence  of  the  official  reports  and  my  own  observation. 

The  official  map  was  prepared,  after  the  ai-rival  of  General  Halleck  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  by  his  topographical  engineer.  General  George  Thorn.  The  topo- 
graphical part  of  it  was  made  from  an  approximate  survey,  and,  though  not 
strictly  accurate,  is  sufficiently  so  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  battle.  For 
the  en-ors  in  the  location  of  the  troops  General  Thom  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  responsible,  since  he  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  except  what  he 
derived  from  the  statements  of  others;  but  in  what  is  given  and  what  is 
withheld  they  are  of  a  very  misleading  nature.  They  consist,  first,  in  the 
extension  of  Grant's  line  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  a  full  half-mile  to  the  west 
of  its  true  limit — placing  Hurlbut's  division  on  Iho  front  actually  occupied 
by  McClemand,  McClemand  on  and  four  hundred  yards  beyond  Sherman's 
ground,  and  Sherman  entirely  on  the  west  side  of  Tillman's  Hollow  on  the 
right  of  the  camping-ground  of  McClernand's  division,  and  within  the  lines 
occupied  by  the  Confederates.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  they  place  from 
left  to  right,  McClemand,  then  Sherman,  then  Lew  Wallace,  along  the  bluff 
bordering  Owl  Creek  bottom,  all  west  of  Tillman's  Creek,  and  on  ground 
which  we  did  not  possess  until  after  four  hours  of  fighting ;  followed  on  the 
left  by  Hurlbut's  division ;  thus  occupying  a  solid  front  of  a  mile  and  a  third, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  undeveloped  front  of  my  army  presents  a  very 
subordinate  appearance.  They  give  no  account  of  the  positions  during  the 
battle,  in  which  the  right  of  that  army  was  substantially  in  contact  with 
Wallace's  division  on  the  extreme  right.  They  give  two  of  its  positions, —  one 
in  the  first  formation  before  its  front  was  developed,  and  the  other  at  the 
dose  of  the  day,  when  Grant's  troops  had  taken  possession  of  their  camps 
again,  and  mine  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  ground  on  which  they  fought. 
These  two  positions  are  taken  from  my  official  map,  but  not  the  intermediate 
positions  shown  on  that  map.  Below  the  copy  of  the  Thom  map,  as  published 
with  General  Grant's  article  in  the  February  number  of  "The  Century"  (1885), 
it  was  stated  that  "the  positions  of  the  troops  were  indicated  in  accordance  with 
information  furnished  at  the  time  by  Generals  Grant,  Buell,  and  Sherman." 
It  would  be  presumed  that  Grant  and  Sherman,  the  latter  especially,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intimate  relations  with  Halleck's  headquarters,  were  consulted 
about  the  location  of  the  troops ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  infor- 
mation was  the  guide.  If  any  information  of  mine  was  adopted,  it  was  only 
through  the  map  that  accompanied  my  report,  and  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  my  own  troops. 

Nineteen  years  after  the  battle  General  Sherman  revised  the  official  map, 
and  deposited  his  version  with  the  archives  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
tiie  Tennessee  for  historical  use.  Ostensibly  it  accepts  the  topography  of 
the  Thom  map,  but  modifies  the  positions  of  the  troops  in  the  most  radical 
manner.  On  the  Thom  map  the  line  of  battle  Sunday  evening  is  represented 
fls  being  along  the  right-hand  road  leading  west  from  the  landing,  with  the 
I'^eserve  artillery  and  Nelson's  and  Crittenden's  divisions  on  the  left,  and 
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ravine  which  extends  into  the  camp  of  McClernand's  division,  and  along  the 
ades  of  this  ravine  from  the  right  and  left  respectively  of  McCIemand  and 
Shennan  are  two  dotted  lines  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  ravine. 
In  his  speech  suhmittiug  his  map  to  the  society,  Sherman  explains  how  that 
hom-like  projection  was  formed,  with  other  particulars,  as  follows : 

"  In  th«  very  crisis  of  the  Iwttle  of  April  6,  about  4  o'clock  f.  m.,  when  my  division  occupied 
the  tine  from  Snake  Creek  bridge  to  the  forks  of  the  Corinth  and  Purdy  road,  there  oconrred 
ui  kddent  I  have  never  seen  recorded.  Birge's  sharp-shooters,  or  '  Squirrel  Tails,'  occupied 
tlie  atables,  granaries,  and  house  near  the  bridge  as  a  strong  flank.  My  division  occupied  a 
double  Hue  from  it  along  what  had  once  been  a  lane  with  its  fences  thrown  down,  and  the 
^Kkberry  and  sasijafras  boshes  still  marking  the  border  of  an  oi>en  cotton-field  in  front,  and 
the  left  was  in  a  ravine  near  which  Major  Ezra  Taylor  had  assembled  some  ten  or  twelve  guns, 
llii*  ravine  was  densely  wooded  and  extended  to  the  front  near  two  hundred  yards,  and  I  feared 
itmii^t  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  from  behind  the  trees  could  drive  the  gunners  from 
beirpoeta.  I  ordered  the  colonel  of  one  of  my  regiments  to  occupy  that  ravine  to  anticipate 
Ihe  enem;,  but  he  did  not  quickly  catch  my  meaning  or  comprehend  the  tactics  by  which  he 
Uoldfclflll  my  purpose.  I  remember  well  that  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Sweeny,  a  one-aimed  ot&- 
ttrnho  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  Mexican  War  and  did  not  belong  to  my  command,  stood  nearby 
Bid  quickly  spoke  up :  '  I  nnderatand  perfectly  what  you  want ;  let  me  do  it.'  '  Certainly,' 
Mid  1, '  Sweeny,  go  at  once  and  occupy  that  ravine,  converting  it  into  a  regular  bastion.'    He 

^it,  and  I  attach  more  importance  to  that  event  than  to  any  of  the  hundred  achievements 

^■Udk  I  have  since  heard  '  saved  the  day,'  for  we  held  that  line  and  ravine  all  night,  and  the 

mt  monung  advanced  from  them  to  certain  victory." 

And  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  this  new  line,  prepared  with  such  elaboration 
<A  detail  and  introduced  with  such  richness  of  anecdotal  embellifihment,  was 
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a  thorough  delusion;  that  Birge's  sharp-shooters  were  not  there,  and  that 
General  Shennan  was  in  a  different  place!    Setting  aside  historical  accu- 
racy, however,  the  advantage  of  the  revised  aiTangement  is  obvious.    It 
extended  General  Grant's  territory  a  half-mile  to  the  south,  fully  as  much  to 
the  west,  taking  in  Tillman's  Hollow,  one-tliird  of  McClernand's  captured 
camp,  and  a  large  i)art  of  the  Confederate  army,  giving  a  battle  front  of  two 
miles  and  a  half  instead  of  one  mile,  and  requiring  no  greater  power  of  imagi- 
nation to  man  it  than  to  devise  it.    In  presenting  his  map  to  the  Society, 
Sherman  said :  "  The  map  as  thus  modified  t^Us  the  stoiy  of  the  battle  I " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  General  Sherman's  position  will  carry  unhesi- 
tating credence  to  his  naked  assertion  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  number 
of  persons ;  while  the  more  cautious  but  still  unsearching  readers  will  say 
that  until  the  accuracy  of  the  official  map  is  disproved,  it  must  be  accepted 
as  the  standard  representation  of  the  battle.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  dte 
the  proof  whi(*h  rejects  both,  and  establishes  a  materially  different  version. 
The  investigation  may  be  confined,  for  the  present,  to  the  location  of  the 
Federal  line  of  battle  on  Sunday  evening.  The  other  eiTors  in  the  maps  "will 
be  developed  incidentally  as  the  general  subject  progi'esses.  Moreover,  the 
inquiry  will  be  directed  specifically  to  the  Sherman  map,  as  that  includes 
the  faults  of  the  Thom  map  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  errors. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  exclusion  of  Nelson's  leading  brigade 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Sherman  map.  Its  presence  there  at 
the  time  in  question  is  as  notorious  as  the  battle  itself.  The  distance  from 
the  landing  to  Dill's  Branch  is  six  hundred  yards.  Sherman  places  his 
"  Detachments,"  /.  e.,  the  "  resei"ve  artillery,"  exactly  on  the  line  of  that 
branch,  whereas  they  were  five  hundi'ed  yards  north  of  it.  During  the 
engagement  the  Confederates  passed  the  ravine  and  reached  the  crest  of  the 
hill  on  the  north  side.  After  the  engagement  Nelson's  division  occupied  the 
ravine,  and  his  pickets  held  ground  beyond  it  during  the  night.  None  of 
Grant's  troops  were  ever  in  that  position. 

In  adducing  evidence  from  the  official  reports  to  determine  the  further 
position  of  the  Union  line,  the  extracts  will  be  somewhat  extended  when  the 
context  is  pertinent,  in  order  to  show  at  the  same  time  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  troops  occupying  it.  The  reader  will  be  spared  the  impression 
of  some  iiTclevancy  if  he  will  keep  these  additional  objects  in  mind. 

Of  the  position  of  General  Hurlbut's  division,  the  next  on  the  right  of  the 
"Detachments,"  that  officer  says  in  his  official  report : 

"On  reachinji:  tlie  24-pounder  siege-gims  in  battery  near  the  river,  I  again  succeeded  in 
forming  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  the  gmis,^'' 

That  brought  his  division  on  the  line  of  the  right-hand  road  leading  back 
from  the  river,  but  not  entirely  to  the  right  of  the  artillery  where  the  Thom 
map  places  it.    He  adds : 

*'  I  parsed  to  the  right  and  found  myself  in  communication  icith  General  Sherman,  and  received 
his  instructions.  In  a  short  time  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  ridgcy  led  by  the  18th 
Loaisiana,"  etc.  ..."  General  Sherman's  artillery  also  was  rapidly  engagedj  and  after  tf^ 
artillery  contest  of  some  duration,  the  enemy  feU  back."    ..."  About  dark  the  ^!P^ 
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oeased.  I  advanced  my  division  one  hundred  yards  to  the  front,  threw  out  pickets,  and  officers 
and  men  bivouacked  in  a  heavy  storm  of  rain.  About  12  p.  m.  General  NelsorCs  leading  columns 
passed  through  my  line  and  wetit  to  the  fronts  and  I  called  in  my  advance-guard." 

The  next  division  in  the  regular  order  is  McClernand's,  though  the  reader 
will  not  have  failed  to  observe  the  presence  of  General  Sherman,  with  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  command,  in  communication  with  Hurlbut's  right.  General  Sher- 
man, it  will  be  remembered,  locates  this  division  (McClernand's)  on  the  west 
side  of  Tillman's  Creek.  We  trace  its  retrogression  step  by  step,  from  its 
permanent  camp,  across  Tillman's  Hollow,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  General  McClernand's  report : 

"  Continuing  this  sanguinary  conflict  until  several  regiments  of  my  division  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  and  its  right  flank  had  been  borne  back,  and  it  was  in  danger  of  being  turned, 
the  remainder  of  my  command    .    .     .    also  fell  back  to  the  camp  of  the  First  Brigade.    Here 
the  portion  that  had  first  fallen  back  re-formed  parallel  with  the  camp,  and  fronting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  from  the  west,  while  the  other  portion  formed  at  right  angles  with  it, 
still  fronting  the  approach  of  the  enemy  from  the  south.     ...    It  was  2  o'clock  when  my 
fifth  line  had  been  thus  formed.     .    .    .     Deterred  from  direct  advance,  he  (the  enemy)  moved 
a  considerable  force  by  the  right  flank,  with  the  evident  intention  of  turning  my  left.     To  defeat 
this  purpose,  /  ordered  my  command  to  fall  hack  in  the  direction  of  tJie  landing,  across  a  deep  IwlloWj 
and  to  re-form  on  the  east  side  of  another  field j  in  the  skirts  of  a  wood,     TJiis  was  my  sixth  line.    Here 
ve  rested  a  half -hour,  continuing  to  supply  our  men  with  ammunition,  until  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry were  seen  rapidly  crossing  the  field  to  the  charge.     Waiting  until  they  approached  within 
some  thirty  paces  of  our  line,  I  ordered  a  fire,  which  was  delivered  with  great  coolness  and 
destructive  effect.    First  halting,  then  wavering,  they  turned  and  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
behind  a  number  of  riders  and  horses  dead  on  the  fleld.    The  29th  Illinois  Infantry,  inspired  by 
the  courageous  example  of  their  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ferrell,  bore  the  chief 
part  in  this  engagement.     ...     In  the  meantime,  under  cover  of  this  demonstration  strength- 
ened by  large  additions  from  other  portions  of  the  field  yielded  by  our  forces,  the  enemy  con- 
tinued his  endeavors  to  turn  the  flanks  of  my  line,  and  to  cut  me  off  from  the  landing.     To 
prevent  this  I  ordered  my  left  wing  to  fall  back  a  short  distance  and  form  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  center,  opposing  a  double  front  to  the  enemy's  approach.     Thus  disposed,  my  left  held  the 
«nemy  in  check,  while  my  whole  line  slowly  fell  hack  to  my  seventh  position.     Here  I  re-formed  the 
«wni  and  famished  remnant  of  my  division,  on  favorable  ground  along  a  north  and  south  road,  sup- 
ported on  my  right  hy  fragments  of  General  Sherman's  division,  and  on  my  Uft  hy  the  [14th  Illinois  and 
^th  Indiawi\  under  command  of  Colonel  Veatch,  acting  hrigadier-general,^ 

The  identity  of  this  seventh  position  of  McClernand  is  determined  by 
the  following  extracts.  Colonel  Marsh,  commanding  McClernand's  Second 
Brigade,  says : 

"  At  this  time,  my  command  having  heen  reduced  to  a  merely  nomimil  one,  I  received  orders  to  fall 
*  short  distance  to  the  rear  and  form  a  new  line,  detaining  all  stragglers,  portions  of  commands, 
and  commands  which  should  attempt  to  pass.  In  obedience  to  this,  though  with  some  difficulty 
*«  regarded  portions  of  some  commands,  whose  officers  seemed  little  inclined  to  halt  short  of  the 
fiver,  ...  I  had  gathered  quite  a  force,  and  formed  a  line  near  the  camp  of  the  Second  Biris- 
^»,  concealing  my  men  in  the  timher  facing  an  open  field.  I  here  requested  Colonel  Davifi,  of  the  -^dth 
^ois,  to  take  position  on  my  right.  He  promptly  and  cheerfully  responded,  ,  .  .  In  a  short 
^JW  General  McClernand,  tvith  portions  of  the  First  and  Third  Brigades  of  his  own  division,  and  two 
^^ments  of  Ohio  troops,  came  up  and  formed  on  the  left  of  the  fine  I  had  already  established." 

Colonel  Davis,  of  the  46th  Illinois,  says : 

*  It  being  now  1  o'clock,  my  ammunition  exhausted,  the  men  tired  and  hungry,  and  myself 
^^iisted,  having  lost  my  horse  in  the  first  engagement,  and  compelled  to  go  on  foot  the 
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balan(>e  of  tlie  ttrai',  ami  finding  mi/nelf  irilhin  oitf-half  miU  ofnaj  reipiiirntal  encampment,  I  wiarditl 
my  men  to  it  iinii  gut  (hiiner  for  them.  Callinfi  my  men  into  Kne  immediately  after  dinner,  I  formed  Arwt 
upon  the  right  of  the  brigade  coiiimanded  by  Colonel  C.  C.  3[arsh,  at  his  request,  in  front  and  U)  the  lift 
of  my  camp,  where  we  ag:ain  met  the  enemy  on  Sunday  evening." 

Colonel  EiigehnaDii,  of  the  43d  Illinois,  whose  report  in  many  respects  is  a 
remarkably  olear  and  interesting  one,  says : 

"  We  now  fell  back  by  dcfirrees  [from  JleClemand's  sistli  position],  and  a  new  line  bnog 
formed,  ire  found  oumelrcii  posted  betireen  the  46(A  Jllinois  and  the  13th  MiiSouH,  oar  positioii  beiti§ 
midicai/  heliieen  the  encampments  of  tlie  4B/7(  and  9rt  Illinois.'" 

Colonel  Wright,  13th  Missouri,  of  McArthnr's  brigade,  Second  Di\Tsion,  but 
attached  dni-ing  the  I)attle  to  Shomiau's  division,  says : 

"  Aft«r  advuni^in^  and  fiillini;^  liuck  several  times,  tlio  regiment  was  forced  to  retire,  vilb  all 
the  others  there,  to  the  road  irlMi  o-osses  the  Purdy  road  at  right  angles  near  General  McAtthaft 
lieadqnnrlers.  We  liere  took  up  quarters  for  the  night,  bivouackinif  tcilhout  fires  teiiAiii  /our  iwwW 
yardf  of  our  regimental  camp." 

The  "  Panly  road "  here  mentioned  is  the  continuation  of  the  light-hand 
road  leading  from  the  landing.  The  camp  of  the  9th  Illinois  was  in  tbe 
nortli-east  angle  of  the  intersection  of  that  road  with  the  River  road,  and 
Oeneral  M(;Arthur's  headijuarters  were  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  s&w 
intt>rseetion.  The  eauip  of  the  46th  Illinois  was  located  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  iuters<'f'tioii  of  tlie  River  road  and  a  middle  road  leading  west 
from  the  landing,  about  five  hundred  yards  from  McArthur's  headquarters. 
Those  reports  ]tlaiiily  identify  Ceneral  MoClernand's  seventh  position,  of 
which  General  Hliennan  formed  part,  with  the  River  road  between  MtiAr- 
thur's  and  Hurlbut's  headquarters.  It  is  a  ftdl  half-mile  in  rear  of  the  poei- 
tioii  given  to  Shennau's  division  on  the  Thom  map,  and  of  the  position  which 
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General  Sherman  assigns  to  himself  on  his  edition,  with  the  deep  hollow  of 
Tillman's  Creek  intervening. 

The  struggle  which  drove  General  McClernand  from  his  seventh  position 
is  described  by  that  officer  as  follows : 

"  The  enemy  renewed  the  contest  by  trjdng  to  shell  us  from  our  position.  .  .  .  Advancing 
in  heavy  columns  led  by  the  Louisiana  Zouaves  to  break  our  center,  we  awaited  his  approach 
within  sure  range,  and  opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  him.  The  head  of  the  column  was  instantly 
mowed  down ;  the  remainder  of  it  swayed  to  and  fro  for  a  few  seconds,  and  turned  and  fled. 
This  second  success  of  the  last  two  engagements  terminated  a  conflict  of  ten  and  a  half  hours' 
duration,  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  4:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  probably  saved  our  army,  transports 
and  aUy  from  capture.  Strange,  however,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  the 
right  of  our  line  gave  way,  and  immediately  after,  notwithstanding  the  indignant  and  heroic 
resistance  of  Colonel  Veatch,  the  left,  comprising  the  [14th  Illinois  and  25th  Indiana]  was  irre- 
sistibly swept  back  by  the  tide  of  fugitive  soldiers  and  trains  seeking  vain  security  at  the  land- 
ing. .  .  .  Left  unsupported  and  alopie^  the  20th  and  llth  Illinois^  together  icith  otiier  portions  of 
my  division  not  borne  hack  by  the  retreating  multitude,  retired  in  good  order  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Marsh  mid  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wood,  and  re-formed  under  my  direction,  the  right 
resting  near  the  former  line,  and  tlie  left  at  an  acute  angle  with  it.  A  more  extended  line,  comprising 
portions  of  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  teas  soon  formed  on  this  nucleus  by  the  efforts  of  General 
Sherman,  myself,  and  otJier  officers.  Here,  in  the  eighth  position  occupied  by  my  division  during  the 
day,  we  rested  in  line  of  battle  upon  our  arms,  uficocered  anderposed  to  a  drenching  rain  dunng  the  nightj'^ 

This  last  position  would  locate  McClernand,  excepting  his  First  Brigade, 
perhaps  three  hundred  yards  south  of,  and  obliquely  with  reference  to  the 
right-hand  road  leading  from  the  landing,  facing  a  little  to  the  west.  His 
First  Brigade  is  traced  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  river,  where  it  was  rallied 
by  its  commander  "  in  front  of  the  camp-ground  of  the  14th  Iowa,"  on  the 
road  to  the  landing.  It  did  not  join  the  division  again  until  after  the  battle, 
but  acted  in  connection  with  my  troops.  Colonel  Veatch,  who  was  on 
MeClemand's  left  with  the  14tli  Illinois  and  25th  Indiana  in  the  seventh 
position,  fell  back  and  took  "  position  on  the  road  leading  to  the  landing  near 
the  heavy  siege-guns,''  and  became  reunited  there  with  Hurlbut's  division,  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  space  along  the  road  in  rear  of  McClernand  was 
filled  in  with  various  fragments  which  constituted  Sherman's  command, 
including  at  last  Buckland's  two  regiments.  General  Sherman  says  that 
Colonel  Sweeny  was  with  him.  No  doubt  some  of  Sweeny's  men  also  were 
there.  It  was  the  camp-ground  of  his  brigade — the  camp  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, the  52d  Illinois,  being  immediately  on  the  road.  Two  of  his  regiments 
were  captured  with  Prentiss,  and  the  remainder  had  been  driven  back  from 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  right  and  virtually  broken  up.  One  of  his  regiments, 
the  50tli  Illinois,  was  sent  in  the  morning  to  support  Colonel  Stuart  on  the 
extreme  left,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  sufferers  in  that  quarter.  The  space 
along  the  road  between  Sherman  and  Hurlbut  was  occupied  by  the  remnant 
of  Colonel  Tuttle's  brigade  and  a  portion  of  McClernand's  First  Brigade  which 
united  itself  to  Tuttle.  It  was  Tuttle's  camp-ground.  Two  of  liis  regiments 
had  been  captured  with  Prentiss. 

From  the  reports  of  the  13th  Missouri  and  43d  Illinois  it  is  inferred  that 
those  two  regiments  did  not  move  from  their  position  on  the  Eiv(*r  road  in 
the  last  falling  back.    But  that,  if  certain,  is  not  important.    They  were  at 
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any  rate  substantially  on  the  general  line  above  indicated.  The  same,  in  a 
careless  reading,  might  Ik*  presumed  of  the  46th  Illinois,  which  was  imme- 
diately on  the  left  of  the  4*5(1.  The  report  of  that  regiment  says :  "  The  regi- 
ments both  on  mji  rif/ltf  aud  left  fell  bar k^  but  my  line  did  not  waver  under  tke 
fire  of  the  enemny  But  it  eWdently  fell  back  at  last,  for  the  report  continues: 
"After  l)reakfast  on  Monday  morning,  still  retaining  my  iK)sition  on  the 
right  of  (!olon(»l  Marsh's  brigade,  I  moved  with  him  until  /  reached  and  went 
heifoud  th<*  ground  of  our  la.st  enf/af/ement  of  Siindat/j  where  our  pickets  were 
diiveii  in,''  (*tc.  It  remains  now  to  determine  the  question  of  the  extreme 
right  of  the  general  line. 

General  Sherman  says,  and  his  statement  on  that  point  is  sustained  by  the 
reports,  that  Birge's  sharp-shooters  were  immediately  on  his  right  and  con- 
stituted the  extreme  right  of  the  lin6.  The  official  report  of  that  regiment 
shows  that  during  the  afternoon  it  occupied  a  '''position  near  Colonel 
McArthnr^s  headquarter.s  "  in  an  open  field.  Its  camp  was  in  its  rear  along  the 
opposite  or  east  side  of  the  Eiver  road.  This  would  fix  General  Sheiman^ 
right  at  the  cross-roads  near  Mc Arthur's  headquarters.  It  is  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  Snake  Creek  bridge.  Other  evidence  confirms  these  positions. 
The  official  reports  of  Lew  Wallace's  division  show  that  he  marched  along 
the  River  road  from  the  bridge,  and  foiTned  in  line  of  battle,  facing  Tillman^ 
Creek  in  front  of  the  camp  of  Birge's  sharp-shooters  and  the  Slst  Ohio,  the 
right  of  the  division  being  in  front  of  the  latter,  and  the  left  in  front  of  the 
foimer ;  and  that  it  came  in  actual  contact  with  the  "  shai"p-shooters,"  who 
0(*cui)ied  their  camp  that  night  and  received  the  new-comers  with  cheers. 
This  is  clearly  and  more  circumstantially  explained  by  General  Force  in  his 
book  entitled  "  From  Fort  Heniy  to  Corinth,"  page  163.  He  was  present 
and  commanded  the  right  regiment  of  Lew  Wallace's  division  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  position  thus  assigned  to  Walla(»e  nmst  have  taken  his  left  well 
up  to  the  cross-road  at  Mc Arthur's  headquarters,  and  covered  the  entire  field 
toward  the  north ;  for  the  distance  from  the  cross-road  to  the  right  of  the 
camp  of  the  Slst  Ohio  was  only  half  a  mile. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  in  no  report,  either  from  Sherman's 
division  or  from  Lew  Wallace's,  is  th(»re  any  mention  of  actual  contact  or  of 
any  definite  proximity  of  these  two  divisions  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  or 
earlier  than  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.    The  inference  is,  that 
at  the  time  of  Wallace's  arrival  and  subsequently,  no  part  of  Sherman^ 
division  was  on  the  River  road,  or  anywhere  along  the  heights  of  Tillman^ 
Creek  north  of  M(?Arthui*'s  hi^adquarters.    General  Sherman,  in  his  report^ 
says :  "  General  Wallace  arrived  from  Crump's  Landing  shortly  after  dark 
and  formed  his  line  to  my  right  and  rear."    That  relative  position  could  only 
exist  ])y  assuming  tliat  Shennan's  command  was  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
landing  east  of  McArtluir's  headciuartei's,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
Wallace, — a  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  the  condition  indicated 
in  Sli(*nnan's  revised  map,  that  Birge's  shai-p-shooters  were  on  his  right- 
not  (nitirely  in  his  front,  as  they  would  have  been  if  his  front  had  been  on 
the  Kiver  road.    It  is  also  sustained  bv  General  Buckland's  statement  in  the 
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"Journal  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee"  for  1881,  p.  82. 
"About  dark,"  he  says,  "General  Wallace's  division  commenced  arriving, 
and  formed  to  the  right  of  my  brigade."  Buckland  states  in  his  report  and 
in  the  "Journal"  that  he  lay  "on  the  road."  If  he  had  been  on  the  River 
road,  Wallace  would  have  come  m  contact  with  him,  and  when  he  formed  in 
line  would  have  been  entirely  in  his  front — not  in  rear  or  on  his  right.  Buck- 
land  seems  to  know  nothing  about  Birge's  shai-p-shooters.  The  probable 
explanation  is  that  when  he  came  along  the  road  from  the  bridge  they  were 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  in  the  field  near  McArthur's  headquai-ters. 
Aft^r  Lew  Wallace  arrived  and  fonned  in  front  of  them,  they  probably 
retired  to  their  camp  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  explanation  of  Buck- 
land's  position  is  that,  after  the  retreat  across  Tillman's  Creek  from  the  west 
side,  he  found  himself,  as  he  says,  near  Snake  Creek  bridge  "late  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  repulse  of  the  right  of  the  line,"  entirely  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  that  to  reestablish  his  connection  with  it  he  started  on 
the  road  to  the  landing,  where  one  of  his  regiments  actually  went  and 
remained  overnight ;  and  that  he  came  upon  the  outer  flank  of  the  new  line 
where  General  Sherman  soon  after  found  him,  east  of  McArthur's  headquar- 
ters, and  thus  placed  himself  where  he  is  described  by  Sherman  as  being, 
between  Birge's  sharp-shooters  and  the  rest  of  the  line. 

The  Confederate  reports  mention  a  considerable  appearance  of  force  in  a 
camp  opposite  their  extreme  left  in  the  afternoon,  evidently  referring  to 
McArthur's  camp.  The  student  of  the  reports  will  not  be  misled  by  this 
appearance;  it  was  the  force  that  clustered  with  Sherman  on  McCler- 
nand's  right  near  McArthui''s  headquarters;  by  the  9th  Illinois,  81st  Ohio, 
and  Birge's  sharp-shooters,  all  belonging  to  McArthur's  brigade;  and  by 
the  movement  of  Buckland's  regiments  from  the  bridge  as  already  explained. 
The  sharp-shooters  and  the  81st  Ohio  had  been  posted  at  the  bridge,  and 
returned  to  their  camps  probably  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  from  the  west 
side  of  Tillman's  Creek.  The  9th  Illinois  had  during  the  morning  been 
engaged  on  the  extreme  left  under  its  brigade  commander.  It  had  lost 
250  men  out  of  550,  and  was  ordered  to  its  camp  "  to  replenish  cartridge- 
boxes,  clean  guns,  and  be  ready  for  action."  While  there  at  3  o'clock  it  was 
ordered  "  to  support  the  right  wing  of  General  Sherman's  division,"  as  the 
report  expresses  it,  and  in  the  subsequent  engagements  retired  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  landing.  Birge's  sharp-shooters  retained  their  position  at  or 
in  front  of  their  camp.  The  movements  of  the  81st  Ohio  are  not  very  clearly 
defined,  but  in  the  advance  next  morning  it  is  found  on  McClemand's  left. 
The  "10  or  12  guns  "  mentioned  by  General  Sherman  in  his  map-presentation 
speech  as  being  near  a  ravine  on  his  left,  Sunday  afternoon,  were  Taylor's 
battery,  as  it  was  called,  though  commanded  by  Captain  Barrett,  and  Bou- 
ton's  battery.  The  foimer  had  retired  for  ammunition  from  McClemand's 
camp,  probably  to  near  McArthur's  headquarters,  but  afterward  evidently 
went  near  the  river,  where  it  received  "  1  lieutenant  and  24  men  with  3 
horses  "  from  Fitch's  battery.  Bouton's  battery  was  taken  into  action  in  the 
field  in  front  of  McClemand's  right  about  4  o'clock,  and  was  forced  to  retire. 
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its  support  helping  to  draw  off  its  guus.  Both  the  battery  and  the  support 
went  back  towai-d  the  river,  for  in  the  advance  next  morning  the  support  is 
found  on  McClernand's  left,  and  tlie  battery  was  brought  into  service  with 
McCook  in  the  afternoon.  Hherman  had  no  artillery  with  him  on  Monday 
until  about  10  o'clock.  Major  Taylor  then  brought  up  three  pieces  of  an  Illi- 
nois battery  under  Lieutenant  Wood,  not  belonging  to  Sherman's  conunand. 
The  final  retreat  from  McCleraand's  seventh  position,  Sunday  evening 
undoubtedly  carried  with  it  all  of  the  fragments  connected  with  Sherman 
near  McArthur's  headquartt'i's,  along  the  road  toward  the  river,  where  I 
found  him  about  dark,  excepting  Birge's  sharp-shooters,  the  13th  Missouri, 
aud  the  43il  Illinois.  The  latter  belonged  to  McClernand's  Third  Brigade, 
but  remained  witli  tlie  13th  Missouri  Sunday  night.  After  crossing  !fill- 
man's  Creek  next  moruiiig,  both  were  brought  into  line  on  McClernand's 
left,  aud  did  not  form  with  Sherman,  though  the  13th  Missouri  subsequently 
joined  liim. 

My  own  observation  as  to  the  position  and  extent  of  Ueneral  Grant's  line 
accords  substantially  with  the  evidence  of  the  reports.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  after  tlic  (^lose  of  the  engagement  on  Sunday,  I  walked  out  with  my 
chief -of-staff,  following  the  road  and  the  line  of 
the  troops.  My  object  was  to  gain  information 
by  whieli  to  determine  the  formation  of  my 
divisions,  aud  I  not  only  observed  all  that  1 
coidd  see  at  such  an  hour,  but  I  made  inquiry  as 
I  passed  along.  I  came  to  Hurlbut's  left  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  river ;  I  passed  along 
its  front  and  came  to  troops  that  answered  as 
McClernand's,  and  which  I  supposed  at  the  time 
to  constitute  his  divisiuu,  but  which  were  proba- 
bly his  First  Brigade 
only;  I  passed  to 
the  front  of  these 
troops,  and  when  I 
turned  in  toward  the 
road  again,  I  came 
upon  Sherman's  line, 
as  it  happened,  not 
far  from  where  he 
was,  and  I  was  eon- 
ducted  to  him.  It  was 
then  growing  dark. 
I  judge  the  distance 
to  have  been  about 
three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  river 
^•less  than  half  a 
BUNDiT  moHT.        mile  from  Hurlbut's 
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left,  and  I  think  now  that  it  was  near  the  camp  of  Colonel  Sweeny's  regiment, 
the  52d  Ulinois,  that  I  found  Qeneral  Sherman. 

The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  that  interview  has  remained  as 
vivid  as  the  circumstances  were  peculiar.  I  had  no  thought  of  seeing  Gen- 
eral Sherman  when  I  set  out,  but  on  every  score  I  was  glad  to  meet  him,  and 
I  was  there  to  gain  information.  By  what  precise  words  I  sought  and  he 
gave  it,  I  would  not  pretend  at  this  day  to  repeat.  It  is  suflScieiit  for  the 
present  to  eay  that  I  learned  the  nature  of  the  gi'ound  in  front ;  that  his 
right  flank  was  some  three  hundred  yards 
from  us;  and  that  tlie  bridge  by  which 
Lew  Wallace  was  to  cross  Snake  Creek 
was  to  his  right  and  rear  at  an  angle,  as 
he  pointed,  of  about  forty  degrees.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  asked  the  question, 
but  I  know  now  that  it  was  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  his  flank,  and  that  he 
did  not  cover  it  in  any  practical  sense, 
though  in  advancing  Wallace  would  ap- 
proach by  his  right  and  rear.  I  also  see 
now  that  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  these  several  commands  retained  a 
regular  organization  and  had  distinct  lim- 
its; whereas  they  were  in  fact  much  in- 
termixed. 

Of  course  we  talked  of  other  incidental 
matters.  lu  all  his  career  he  has,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  never  appeM*ed  to  better  ad- 
vantage.    There  was  the  frank,  bravo 

soldier,  rather  subdued,  realizing  the  critical  situation  in  which  causes  of 
some  sort,  perchance  his  own  fault  chiefly,  had  placed  him,  but  ready, 
without  affectation  or  bravado,  to  do  anything  that  duty  required  of  him. 
He  asked  me  what  the  plana  were  for  the  morrow,  I  answered  that  I  was 
going  to  attack  the  enemy  at  daylight,  and  he  expressed  gratification  at  my 
reply,  though  apparently  not  because  of  any  unmixed  confidence  in  the 
result.  I  had  had  no  consultation  with  General  Grant,  and  knew  nothing  of 
his  purpose.  I  presumed  that  we  would  be  in  accord,  but  I  had  been  only  a 
few  hours  within  the  limits  of  his  authority,  and  I  did  not  look  upon  him  as 
my  commander,  though  I  would  zealously  have  obeyed  his  orders.  General 
Sherman  allowed  me  to  take  with  me  the  map  of  which  a  f  ao-simUe  accompa- 
nies this  article  [page  496].  I  never  imagined  that  in  the  future  it  would 
have  the  interest  which  now  attaches  to  it,  and  after  the  battle  it  was  laid 
aside  and  forgotten. 

Within  two  years  after  that  meeting,  quite  contrary  opinions  developed 
themselves  between  General  Sherman  and  myself  concerning  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  his  Memoirs  give  a  different  account  of  the  interview  above 
described.    He  says  that  he  handed  the  map  to  my  engineer-officer,  Captun 
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Michler,  who,  in  fact,  was  not  present,  and  complains  that  it  was  never 
returned  to  hirn.  He  says  that  I  gi'umbled  about  the  stragglers,  and  that  he 
feared  I  would  not  bring  my  army  across  the  river.  One  would  suppose  that 
his  fears  would  have  been  allayed  by  the  fact  that,  at  that  very  mon^ient,  my 
troops  were  arriving  and  covering  his  front  as  fast  as  legs  and  st^mboats 
could  carry  them. 

In  the  execution  of  the  retreat  described  in  the  reports  of  McClemand  and 
Sherman,  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  Tillman's  Creek,  there  was  a  quite 
thorough  disiiit<3gi'ation  of  divisions  and  brigades,  lacking  nothing  but  the 
pressure  of  a  vigorous  pursuit  to  convert  it  into  a  complete  rout.  In  its 
seventh  position,  McClernand's  division  recovered  some  force  and  preserved 
a  recognized  oi'ganization ;  but  not  so  with  Sherman's.  Indeed,  in  that  divi- 
sion the  disorganization  0(*cuiTed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  at  an  earlier 
period.  In  Hildcbrand's  brigade  it  was  almost  coincident  with  the  enemy's 
first  assault.  With  McDowell's  it  commenced  Avith  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  form  line  of  battle  along  the  Pm-dy  road,  and  was  complete  very  soon 
after  1  o'clock;  and  these  two  brigades  never  recovered  their  aggregation 
again  until  after  the  battle.  With  Buckland's  l)rigade  also  it  occurred  at 
the  miscarriage  at  the  Purdy  road  about  10  o'clock,  but  it  was  not  so  thor- 
ough as  in  the  other  brigades — at  least  it  was  afterward  partially  repaired 
dm-ing  the  first  day,  as  his  report  explains.  He  says,  after  the  retreat  from 
his  camp  about  10  o'clock : 

"  We  formed  line  on  the  Purdy  road,  but  the  fleeing  mass  from  the  left  broke  through  our 
lines,  and  many  of  our  men  caught  the  infection  and  fled  with  the  crowd.  Colonel  Cockerill 
became  separated  from  Colonel  Sullivan  and  myself,  and  was  afterward  engaged  with  part  of 
his  command  at  McClernand's  camp.  Colonel  Sullivan  and  myself  kept  together,  and  made 
every  effort  to  rally  our  men,  but  with  very  poor  success.  They  had  become  scattered  in  all 
directions.  We  were  borne  considerably  to  the  left,  but  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a  line, 
and  had  a  short  engagement  with  the  enemy,  who  made  his  appearance  soon  after  our  line  was 
formed.  The  enemy  fell  back,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  road  where  you  [General  Sherman] 
found  us.  At  this  point  I  was  joined  by  Colonel  Cockerill,  and  we  there  formed  line  of  battle 
and  slept  on  our  arms  Sunday  night.  Colonel  Sullivan,  being  out  of  ammunition,  marched  to 
the  landing  for  a  supply,  and  whde  there  was  ordered  to  support  a  battery  at  that  point." 

It  is  only  after  a  close  examination  of  the  records  that  we  can  understand 
the  full  significance  of  the  following  passage  in  General  Sherman's  report: 

"  In  this  position  we  rested  for  the  night.    My  command  had  become  decidedly  of  a  mixed 
character.      Buckland's  brigade  was  the  only  one   with  me  that  retained  its  organization. 
Colonel  Hildebrand  was  personally  there,  but  his  brigade  was  not.     Colonel  McDowell  had 
been  severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  had  gone  to  the  river,  and  the  three  regi' 
ments  of  his  brigade  were  not  in  line.     The  13th  JMissouri,  Colonel  Crafts  J.  Wright,  had- 
reported  to  me  on  tho  field,  and  fought  well,  retaining  its  regimental  organization,  and  it  formed- 
part  of  my  line  during  Sunday  night  and  all  of  Monday ;  other  fragments  of  regiments  an^- 
companies  had  also  fallen  into  my  division,  and  acted  with  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle."^ 

It  thus  appears  that  from  about  1  o'clock  until  the  time  when  General  Sher^ 
man  found  Colonel  Buckland  with  two  regiments  on  the  road  from  the  bridge 
to  the  landing,  not  a  single  regiment  of  his  di\dsion  excepting  Cockerill's,  anc^ 
not  one  prominent  individual  representative  of  it  excepting  that  officer  anC^ 
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Colonel  Hildebrand,  was  present  with  him.  The  only  body  of  troops  besides 
Cockerill's  regiment  having  any  recognized  organization  was  the  13th  Mis- 
souri, which  belonged  to  another  division.  All  the  rest  were  squads  or 
individual  stragglei's.  In  all  the  official  reports,  not  a  regiment  or  part  of  a 
regiment  is  described  as  being  with  him  at  this  junctm^e  or  for  several  hours 
before.  Of  the  9  regiments  that  composed  the  3  brigades  under  his  imme- 
diate command  at  the  church,  only  5  rendered  reports,  and  3  of  these  were 
from  Buckland's  brigade.  The  division  did  not  exist  except  in  the  person  of 
its  commander.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  official  reports.  The  number  of 
men  present  could  not  have  been  large.  Less  than  1000,  including  Buck- 
land's  2  regiments  after  they  were  found,  would  have  told  the  number  that 
lay  on  their  anus  in  Sherman's  ranks  on  Sunday  night. 

This  explains  the  close  relation  of  McClernand  and  Sherman  dm-ing  the 
last  five  hours  of  Sunday,  and  the  identity  of  their  experiences.  General 
Sherman  has  nothing  to  report  of  his  own  command  distinctively.  Every- 
thing is  conjunctive  and  general  as  between  McClemand  and  himself.  "  We 
held  this  position,  General  McClemand  and  myself  acting  in  perfect  conqprt.'' 
"  General  McChrnand  and  /,  on  consultation,  selected  a  new  line."  "  We  fell 
back  as  well  as  we  could.''  "  The  enemy's  cavah'y  charged  us^  and  was  hand- 
somely repulsed."  General  McClernand's  account  of  this  incident  has  been 
quoted  on  a  preceding  page.  When  Colonel  Hildebrand  lost  his  brigade,  it  is 
not  with  General  Sherman  that  he  is  identified,  but  with  McClemand,  on 
whose  staff  he  served  part  of  the  day.  Hildebrand  seems  to  have  been  active, 
but  not  under  the  du'ection  of  his  division  commander.  "About  3  o'clock," 
he  says,  "I  assumed  command  of  a  regiment  already  formed  of  fragmentary 
regiments.  I  marched  in  a  north-western  direction,  where  I  aided  a  regiment 
of  sharp-shooters  in  defeating  the  enemy  in  an  attempt  to  flank  our  rear." 
This  movement  was  evidently  made  from  McClernand's  and  Sherman's  seventh 
position,  and  the  troops  assisted  were  Birge's  shai-p-shooters.  General  Sher- 
man makes  no  mention  of  this  significant  if  not  important  occurrence.  His 
right  flank  was  threatened,  and  the  regiment  of  sharp-shooters  posted  in  the 
field  near  Mc Arthur's  headquarters  met,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hildebrand's 
temporary  regiment,  repelled  the  danger. 

We  have  in  the  official  reports  a  good  clew  to  the  condition  of  McClernand's 
division  also.  It  was  in  a  far  better  state.  It  was  shattered  and  worn,  but 
it  was  represented  by  at  least  some  recognized  following  of  regiments  and 
brigades.  One  of  the  brigades  had  five  hundred  men,  and  another,  the  com- 
mander reports,  was  "merely  nominal,"  not  long  before  McClernand  took  up 
his  seventh  position.  In  the  last  collision,  one  of  the  brigades  became 
entirely  separated  from  the  division,  and  did  not  return  to  it  until  after  the 
battle.  Fifteen  hundred,  exclusive  of  that  brigade,  would  cover  the  number 
of  men  that  rested  that  night  under  McClernand's  colors. 

Hurlbut's  division  was  in  a  somewhat  better  condition  than  either  of  the 
others.  Its  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  than  McClernand's,  but 
it  had  not,  like  the  latter,  been  affected  in  its  organization  by  oft-repeated 
shocks  sustained  in  a  cramped  and  embarrassing  position,  and  his  command 
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had  received  some  accessions  from  the  drif tings  of  other  divisions.  The  esti- 
mate which  he  makes  of  his  force  is  wholly  fallacious.  It  could  not  have 
stood  on  the  space  which  he  occupied.  There  may  have  been  two  thousand 
men  in  his  line  on  the  night  of  the  6th.  These  three  divisions,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  and  Tuttle's  command,  with  Birge's  sharp-shooters  on  the 
extreme  riglit,  and  the  reserve  artillery  on  the  left,  which,  according  to  Gren- 
eral  Grant's  report,  consisted  of  ''four  20-pounder  Parrott  guns  and  a  battery 
of  rifled  guns,"  constituted  tlui  line  of  battle,  which  extended  a  mile  from  the 
river.  Five  thousand  mcni  oc(»upied  it.  Other  partially  organized  fragments 
were  crowded  together  about  the  river  and  the  camps  on  the  plateau,  and 
with  proper  effort  could  have  been  fitted  for  good  service;  but  no  steps  to 
that  end  wore  taken.  Tht^  defect  in  the  command  that  opened  the  way  for 
the  disaster,  facilitated  its  progress  at  every  step — the  want  of  a  strong  execu- 
tive hand  guided  by  a  clear  organizing  head.  Some  of  these  fragmentary  com- 
mands sought  places  for  tliemselv(^s  in  the  advance  next  day.  The  remnant 
of  the  Second  Division  under  Colonel  Tuttle  was  one  of  these.  Indeed,  it 
deserves  a  higher  name.  It  presented  itself  to  me  on  the  field  without  orders, 
and  rendered  efficic^nt  service  with  my  divisions.  There  may  have  been 
1500  or  2000  men  of  those  unrecognized  commands  that  went  to  the  front 
on  Monday  without  instructions.  Seven  thousand  men  at  the  utmost,  besides 
Lew  Wallace's  5000,  were  ready  Sunday  night  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
which  was  to  be  renowned  in  the  morning.  Of  the  original  force,  7000  were 
killed  or  wounded,  3000  were  prisoners,  at  least  15,000  were  absent  from  the 
ranks  and  hopelessly  disorganized,  and  al)out  30  pieces  of  artilleiy  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  army  was  an  exact  tyi)e  of  its  moral  con- 
dition.   The  ties  of  discipline,  not  yet  of  long  enough  duration  or  rigidly 
enough  enforced  to  be  very  strong,  were  in  much  the  largest  part  of  the  army 
thoroughly  severed.    An  unbroken  tide  of  disaster  had  obliterated  the  dis- 
tance between  grades,  and   brought  all  men  to  the  standard  of  personal 
qualities.    The  feeble  gi'oups  that  still  clung  together  were  held  by  force  of 
individual  character  more  than  by  discipline,  and  a  disbelief  in  the  ability  of^ 
the  army  unaided  to  extricate  itself  from  the  peril  that  environed  it,  was,  L 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  universal.    In  my  opinion,  that  feeling  was  shared^ 
by  the  commander  himself.    A  week  after  the  battle  the  aimy  had  not  recov — 
ered  from  its  shattered  and  prostrated  condition.    On  the  14th,  three  day 
after  Halleck's  arrival,  he  instructed  Grant :  "  Divisions  and  brigades  should 
where  necessary,  be  reorganized  and  put  in  position,  and  all  stragglere 
turned  to  their  companies  and  regiments.  Your  ai-my  is  not  now  in  conditio 
to  resist  an  atttick."    We  are  told  that  the  enemy  had  stragglers  too.     Yest 
every  cause  which  demands  effort  and  sacrifice  will  have  them;  but  therein 
a  difference  between  the  straggling  which  is  not  restrained  by  the  smile  o 
fortune,  and  that  which  tries  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  fate  —  it  is  the  differene 
between  victory  and  defoat.  The  Confederates  in  their  official  reports  make  n. 
concealment  of  their  skeletons,  but  when  the  time  for  action  arrived  they 
vital  bodies,  and,  on  Sunday,  always  in  sufficient  force  to  do  the  work  at  las-"^ 
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General  McClemand,  it  will  have  been  observed,  ascribes  the  breaking  up 
of  his  seventh  position  to  a  panic  among  the  troops,  but  the  other  reports 
show  a  different  reason.    Colonel  Veatch  on  MeClemand's  left  says : 

**  Our  men  were  mach  encouraged  by  the  strength  of  our  position,  and  our  fire  was  telling  with 
terrible  effect.  Our  forces  were  eager  to  advance  and  charge  him  [the  enemy],  when  we  were 
surprised  by  his  driving  back  the  whole  left  wing  of  our  army,  and  advancing  close  to  our  rear 
near  General  Hurlbut's  headquarters.  A  dense  mass  of  baggage  wagons  and  artillery  crowded 
upon  our  ranks,  while  we  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  both  in  front  and  rear." 

General  Hurlbut  thus  describes  the  crisis  at  that  stage  of  the  battle : 

^*  I  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  on  the  line  of  my  camp,  but  masses  of  the  enemy  were  press- 
ing rapidly  on  each  fiank,  while  their  Ught  artillery  was  closing  rapidly  in  the  rear.  On  reach- 
ing the  24-pounder  siege-guns  in  battery  near  the  river,  I  again  succeeded  in  forming  line  of 
battle  in  rear  of  the  guns." 

We  see  here  that  there  was  a  stem  cause  for  the  falling  back.  It  was  the 
tide  of  defeat  and  pursuit  from  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  was  compul- 
sory in  the  strictest  sense.  How  fortunate  that  it  did  not  set  in  an  hour 
earlier,  and  strike  in  flank  the  disorganized  material  of  the  right  wing  as  it 
stniggled  across  the  ravines  of  Tillman's  Creek !  How  more  than  foi*tunate 
that  the  onward  current  of  the  victor  was  obstructed  still  an  hour  longer  by 
the  unyielding  tenacity  of  the  remaining  regiments  of  Wallace  and  Prentiss ! 
Prom  the  self-assuring  interview  in  which,  according  to  one  of  General 
Sherman's  reminiscences,  it  was  "  agreed  that  the  enemy  had  expended  the 
furor  of  his  attack "  at  4  o'clock,  and  General  Grant  told  the  "  anecdote  of 
his  Donelson  battle,"  that  officer  was  aroused  by  the  renewal  of  the  din  of 
the  strife,  and  made  his  way  to  the  river  through  the  disorganized  throng 
of  his  retreating  army.  While  those  mutual  felicitations  were  in  progress, 
the  enemy,  a  mile  to  the  left,  was  disarming  and  marching  six  captured 
regiments  to  the  rear.  Thus  disembarrassed,  his  furor  revived,  and  mani- 
fested itself  at  last  at  the  very  landing.  What  worse  state  of  affairs  than 
this  could  have  existed  when  at  noon  General  Grant  wrote :  "  If  you  will  get 
upon  the  field,  leaving  all  your  baggage  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  it  will 
be  a  move  to  our  advantage,  and  possibly  save  the  day  to  us"? 

Under  the  circumstances  here  described.  General  Grant  and  General  Sher- 
man have  said  that  reenforcements  other  than  Lew  Wallace's  division  were 
in  nowise  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  first  day,  and  that,  without  reference 
to  them.  General  Grant  would  have  assumed  the  offensive  and  defeated  the 
Confederate  army  next  morning.  Those  who  study  the  subject  attentively 
will  find  no  ground  to  accept  that  declaration  as  regards  either  the  purpose 
or  the  result.  The  former  indeed  presents  an  intangible  question  which  it 
would  seem  to  be  useless  to  discuss.  At  the  time  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
entertained,  the  reenforcements  were  actually  at  hand,  and  their  presence 
^ves  to  the  announcement  the  semblance  of  a  vain  boast,  which  could  never 
have  been  put  to  the  test  of  reality.  That  with  the  reenforcements  from  my 
^rmy,  General  Grant  confidently  expected  that  the  enemy  would  be  defeated 
the  following  day,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  known,  Sunday 
jught,  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  our  inmiediate  front,  and  the  evi- 
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dence  establishes  that  General  Grant  had  not  determined  upon  or  had  not 
promulgated  a  plan  of  action  in  the  morning.  Not  an  order  was  given  or  a 
note  of  preparation  sounded  for  the  struggle  which,  with  or  without  his 
assistance,  was  to  begin  at  daybreak.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  if  words 
and  actions  were  not  wholly  misleading,  General  Sherman,  when  I  saw  him 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  did  not  consider  that  any  instructions  had  been  given 
for  battle,  and  if  he  had  such  instructions  ho  did  not  obey  them.  His  report 
sustains  the  impression  which  I  derived  from  our  interview.  "At  daylight 
on  Monday,''  ho  says,  "  I  received  General  Grant's  orders  to  advance  and 
recapture*  our  original  camps."  Then  only  it  was  that  he  dispatched  several 
members  of  his  staff  to  bring  up  all  the  men  they  could  find.  Is  that  the 
way  in  which  General  Shennan  would  have  acquitted  himself  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  or(l(>rs  received  the  day  before  to  engage  in  battle  ?  I  answer  unhesi- 
tatingly. No !  The  reports  of  the  other  division  commanders  are  to  the  same 
effect.  General  McClornand  says:  "Your  [General  Grant's]  order  of  the 
morning  of  the  7th  for  a  fonvard  movement,"  etc.  The  hour  of  the  delivery 
of  this  order  is  indicated  approximately  by  the  following  passage  in  the 
report  of  Colonel  Marsh : 

**At  daylight  on  Monday  morning:  the  men  in  lino  were  supplied  with  some  provisions. 
While  this  was  beinp:  done  firing  opened  on  our  right,  afterwards  ascertained  to  come  from  a 
portion  of  General  Lew  Wallace's  command.  Directly  afterwards,  firing  commenced  to  our 
left  and  front,  both  artillery  and  musketiy,  supposed  })y  me  to  be  a  portion  of  General  Buell^s 
command,  who,  I  had  been  informed  during  the  night,  had  taken  position  on  our  left  and  con- 
siderably in  advance.  I  now  received  orders  from  General  McClemand  to  throw  out  skirmish- 
ers and  follow  with  my  whole  command." 

We  must  presume  that  General  McClernand  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
General  Grant's  order  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  which  must  then  have  been 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle  in  front  of  Nelson. 

General  Hurlbut  says :  "  On  Monday,  about  8  a.  m.,  my  division  was 
formed  in  line  close  to  the  river-bank,  and  I  obtained  a  few  crackers  for  my 
men.  About  9  a.  m.  I  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  move  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  General  McClernand."  Colonel  Tuttle,  commanding  the  Second  Divi- 
sion, acted  without  any  orders.  He  says :  "  On  Monday  morning  I  collected 
all  of  the  division  that  could  be  found,  and  such  other  detached  regiments  as 
volunteered  to  join  me,  and  formed  tlieni  in  column  by  battahon  closed  in 
mass  as  a  resei-v(>  for  General  Buell."  The  action  of  General  Lew  Wallace 
was  not  the  result  of  orders,  but  proceeded  from  his  own  motion  on  discover- 
ing the  enemy  in  his  front  at  daylight  across  Tillman's  Hollow.  While  that 
action  was  in  progi'ess,  General  Grant  came  up  and  gave  Wallace  "the  direc- 
tion of  his  attack."  Nelson  had  been  in  motion  an  hour,  and  was  sharply 
engaged  before  these  orders  were  given. 

General  Grant's  official  reports  of  the  battle  are  in  accord  with  the  subor- 
dinate reports  upon  this  question.  In  his  first  telegraphic  announcement  of 
the  battle  to  General  Halleck,  he  says : 

"  Yesterday  the  rebels  attacked  us  here  with  an  overwhelming  force,  driving  our  troops  in 
from  their  advanced  position  to  near  the  lauding.  General  Wallace  was  immediately  ordered  up 
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from  Cramp's  Landing,  and  in  the  evening^  one  division  of  General  Buell^s  army  and  General 
Buell  in  person  arrived.  During  the  night  one  other  division  arrived,  and  still  another  to-day. 
Tills  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  I  ordered  an  attack,  which  resulted  in  a  flght,  which  continued 
until  late  this  afternoon,  with  severe  loss  on  both  sides,  but  a  complete  repulse  of  the  enemy. 
/  shall  follow  to-morrow  far  enough  to  see  that  no  immediate  renewal  of  an  attack  is  contemplated,^^ 

In  his  more  detailed  report  of  April  9th  he  says: 

**  During  the  night  [Sunday]  all  was  quiet,  and  feeling  tlvat  a  great  moral  advantage  would  he 
gained  by  becoming  the  attacking  party,  an  advance  was  ordered  as  soon  us  d<iy  dawfied.  The  result 
was  a  gradual  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  all  parts  of  the  Hne  from  morning  until  probably  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  was  retreating.  Before  the 
close  of  the  action  the  advance  of  General  T.  J.  Wood's  division  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  action.  My  force  was  too  much  fatigued,  from  two  days'*  hard  fighting  and  exposure  in  tlie  open 
air  to  a  drenching  rain  during  the  intervening  night,  to  pursue  immediately.  Night  closed  in  cloudy 
and  with  heavy  rain,  making  the  roads  impracticable  for  artUlery  by  the  next  morning.  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  however,  followed  the  enemy,  finding  that  the  main  part  of  the  army  had  retreated 
in  good  order, ^^ 

Several  points  worthy  of  note  present  themselves  in  these  dispatches  of 
General  Grant.  There  is  still,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  the  impression 
of  the  enemy's  overwhelming  force,  which  the  day  before  he  "estimated  at 
over  one  hundred  thousand  men."  He  felt  on  Monday,  after  the  arrival  of 
reenforcements  to  the  number  of  25,000  fresh  troops,  that  "  a  great  moral 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  becoming  the  attacking  party."  There  was, 
then,  a  question  in  his  mind,  namely,  to  attack,  or  to  await  attack ;  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  all  the  advantages,  moral  and  physical ;  he  concluded 
to  secui'e  the  former  at  least,  and  accordingly  gave  the  order,  not  on  Sunday, 
but  on  Monday  "  at  break  of  day,"  to  attack.  The  severity  of  the  contest  on 
Monday  is  affinned  in  both  dispatches ;  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
an  immediate  pursuit,  which  at  any  rate  he  would  only  make  the  next  morn- 
ing after  the  battle,  far  enough  to  see  that  no  immediate  renewal  of  the  attack 
was  contemplated.  The  pursuit  was  made  on  that  plan,  and  found  "  that  the 
main  part  of  the  army  had  retreated  in  good  order."  K  the  fact  were  not 
duly  authenticated,  one  would  wonder  whether  these  dispatches  were  actually 
written  by  an  officer  who,  twenty-three  years  afterward,  said  with  boastful 
assurance  over  his  own  signature,  "  Victory  was  assm*ed  when  Wallace  arrived 
with  his  division  of  5000  eflEective  veterans,  even  if  there  had  been  no  other 
support ! " 

With  this  tedious  but  necessary  review  of  the  results  of  the  first  day,  I  take 
up  the  story  of  the  second. 

The  engagement  was  brought  on,  Monday  morning,  not  by  General  Grant's 
oi-der,  but  by  the  advance  of  Nelson's  division,  along  the  Eiver  road  in  line 
of  battle,  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  followed  by  Crittenden's  division  in  column. 
The  enemy  was  encountered  at  5:20  o'clock,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  Hurlbut's 
camp  Nelson  was  halted  while  Crittenden  came  into  line  on  his  right.  By  this 
time  the  head  of  McCook's  division  came  up  and  was  formed  on  the  right  of 
Crittenden.  Before  McCook's  rear  brigade  was  up  the  line  moved  forward, 
pushing  back  the  enemy's  light  troops,  until  Nelson  and  Crittenden  reached 
the  very  position  occupied  by  Hurlbut,  Prentiss,  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  at  4 
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o'clock  the  previous  day,  where  the 
enemy  was  found  in  force.  MeCook 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  western 
Corinth  road,  and  eventually  swept 
across  half  of  MeClernand's  camp 
and  released  his  headquarters  from 
the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  The  "  Hor- 
nets' Nest"  was  in  front  of  Critten- 
den's left  brigade,  and  "  the  peach 
on-hard"  and  the  groimd  where  Al- 
bert Kidney  Johnston  fell  were  in 
front  of  Nfilson. 

Without  following  the  vicissitudeB 
of  the  straggle  in  this  part  of  the 
field,  I  enter  with  a  little  more  de- 
tail, but  still  cursoiily,  upon  tie 
operations  of  Grant's  troops,  which 
have  not  been  connectedly  explained 
in  any  official  report.  The  action 
here  was  commenced  by  Lew  Wal- 
lace, one  of  whose  batteries  at  half- 
past  5  o'clock  opened  fire  on  the 
enemy,  who  was  discovered  on  the 
high  ground  across  Tillman's  Hollow.  There  is  some  diveraity  of  state- 
ment among  the  official  reports  as  to  the  priority  of  aitillery  firing  in  front 
of  Nelson  and  Wallace.  Colonel  Hovey,  who  was  in  immediate  support  of 
Wallace's  battery,  gives  the  priority  to  Nelson,  while  Colonel  Marsh,  who  was 
half  a  mile  farther  to  the  left,  gives  it  to  Wallace.  But  this  is  unimportant 
Nelson  was  in  motion  three-quarters  of  an  horn-  before  that  time,  and  had 
been  engaged  with  the  enemy's  light  troops.  The  firet  artiUei-y  fire  was  from 
the  enemy,  Nelson  at  first  having  no  artUleiy.  Wallace's  action  was  not  yet 
aggressive,  no  orders  having  been  given  for  his  advance ;  but  while  the  firing 
was  in  progi'ess  Genei'al  Grant  came  up,  and  gave  him  his  "  direction  of 
attack,  which  was  formed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  river,  with  which  at  the 
time  his  line  ran  almost  parallel."  The  enemj-'s  battery  and  its  support 
having  been  driven  from  the  opposite  height  by  the  artillery  of  Wallace,  the 
hitter  moved  his  line  forward  about  7  o'clock,  crossed  the  hollow,  and  gained 
the  crest  of  the  hill  almost  without  opposition.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  as  General 
Shennan's  division,  next  on  my  loft,  had  not  made  its  appearance  to  support 
my  advance,  a  halt  was  orderetl  for  it  to  come  up."  Wallace  was  now  on  the 
edge  of  the  large  ol)l<)ng  field  which  was  in  front  of  the  encampment  of 
MeClernand's  right  brigade. 

The  next  of  Grant's  commands  to  advance  was  MeClernand's.  The  orders 
to  that  (effect  have  already  been  cited,  and  their  execution  is  explained  by 
Colonel  Marsh,  into  whose  brigatle  what  was  present  of  MeClernand's  division 
seems  to  have  merged.    He  says : 
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"Moving  steady  forward  for  half  a  mile,  I  discovered  a  morement  of  troops  on  the  hill 
neaHy  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  front.  Dispatching  sooute  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  they  were 
met  by  a  message  from  Colonel  Smith,  commanding  a  [the  left]  brigade  of  the  Third  Division 
[Wallace's],  informing  me  that  he  would  take  position  on  the  right  and  wait  my  coming  up." 

Sherman,  it  thus  appears,  was  not  yet  iu  motion.    Hurlbut  moved  out  about 

9  o'clock,  and  formed  one  brigade  on  McClemand's  left. 

Wlien  Lew  Wallace  advanced  at;ross  Tillman's  Hollow,  followed  next  on 
the  left  by  McClernand,  the  force  opposed  to  him  fell  gradually  back  upon 
reenforeements  beyond  the  field  on  the  edge  of  which  was  the  encampment 
of  McClemaud's  Fii-st  Brigade ;  the  enemy's  left  then  clinging  a  little  to  the 
bluffs  of  Owl  Creek  in  that  quarter,  but  yielding  without  a  very  stubborn 
resistance,  chiefly  because  of  McCook's  vigorous  pressure  along  the  western 
Corinth  road,  imtil  it  fell  into  a  general  line  running  through  the  center  of 
McClemand's  camp,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the 
Hamburg  and  Purdy 
road.  This  swinging 
back  of  the  enemy's  left, 
and  the  direction  of  the 
Owl  Creek  bluffs,  natu- 
rally caused  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  Wal- 
lace's front,  until  about 

10  o'clock  it  faced  south, 
at  right  angles  to  its 
direction  in  the  begin- 
ning. A  sharp  artillery 
contest  and  some  infan- 
try fighting  had  been 
going  on  all  the  time. 
It  was  at  10  o'clock,  ac- 
cording to  Sherman's 
report,  that  MeClemand 
formed  line  obliquely  in 
rear  of  the  camp  of  his 
First  Brigade,  to  ad- 
vance against  the  ene- 
my's position.  Here  for 
the  first  time  Sherman's 
division  appears  in  the 
movement,  from  which 
its  absence  at  an  earlier 
period  is  mentioned  by  both  McClernand  and  Wallace.  The  statement  in 
Cleneral  Sherman's  report,  in  regard  to  its  movements,  is  as  follows : 

"At  daylight  I  received  General  Grant's  orders  to  advance  and  recapture  our  original 
eamps.    I  dispatched  several  members  of  my  staff  to  bring  np  all  the  men  they  could  find, 


Colnnfl  Rohert  H.  RtUCgeM  (Rth  IIIIdoIh  lutautrf)  hsi's  Iu  bin  offlrlal  re- 
port tbat  irUlle  awnltlUB  orders  on  the  Purdy  rood,  durlug  tbe  niorulud;  of 
tLi>  Heroud  day'a  flgbt.  '■GonnrBl  Crittenden  ordered  tbe  Elirhtli  and 
RlKlilecntb  (niliioiK)  to  take  a  rcliel  battery  wblcb  Home  regtment  Lad  en- 
deavored tu  r4>pltire,  lint  bad  been  driven  Imrk  wltb  b»uvy  lueH.  Tbe  men 
received  Iho  oitler  wtti'.  n  eheer,  niid  eburKeil  uu  u  iloublc-qiilck.  The 
enemy,  nrti'r  flrinic  u  few  fhotn,  alianduned  h\*  icuiiii  and  retreated  to  tbe 
wnoiU.  My  colar-benrer  m«hed  ii|i  und  planted  bis  poIoth  on  one  of  Ibo 
(tiinn,  and  tbe  color-beiinT  ot  tho  Eltthtoenlli  took  imkwcmbIou  of  another." 
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and  especially  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Stuart,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  division  all 
the  day  before ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  the  division,  or,  rather,  what  remained  of  it,  with 
tlie  13th  Missouri  and  other  t'raj^ients,  marched  forward  and  reoccupied  the  gnx>und  on  the 
extreme  right  of  General  McCleruaud's  camp,  where  we  attracted  the  fire  of  a  battery  located 
near  Colonel  McDowell's  former  headquarters.  Here  I  remained  patiently  waiting  for  the 
sound  of  General  Buell's  advance  upon  the  main  Corinth  road.  About  10  A.  M.  the  heavy 
firins:  in  that  direction  and  its  steady  approach  satisfied  me,  and  General  Wallace  being  on 
our  right  flank  with  his  well-conducted  division,  I  led  the  head  of  my  column  to  General 
McC'lernand's  light,  formed  line  of  battle,  facing  south,  with  Buckland^s  brigade  directly 
across  the  ridge,  and  Stuart's  brigade  on  its  right  in  the  woods,  and  thus  advanced  slowly 
and  steadily  under  a  heavy  fire  of  nmsketry  and  artillery." 

The  contest  thus  inaugurated  in  and  around  McClernand's  camp  involved 
the  whole  of  tfrant's  available  force  and  McCook's  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  and  continued  with  great  violence  from  10  until  4  o'clock.  The 
significant  facts  connected  ^\\i\i  it  are,  the  naiTowness  of  the  space  covered 
by  the  interior  divisions, — McClernand's,  Hurlbut's,  and  Sherman's, — the 
lapping  over  them  by  McCook,  so  as  to  form,  in  fact,  a  coimection  with  the 
division  of  Wallace  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  decisive  part  ascribed  to 
McCook's  division  in  that  part  of  the  field  in  the  reports  of  McClernand, 
Wallace,  and  Sherman.    General  McClernand  says : 

*^  Here  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  ensued  that  occurred  during  the  two  days.  We  drove  the 
enemy  back  ...  to  the  edge  of  a  field  .  .  .  where  reserves  came  to  his  support.  Our 
position  at  this  moment  was  most  critical,  and  a  repulse  seemed  inevitable ;  but  fortunately  the 
Louisville  Legion,  forming  part  of  General  Rousseau's  brigade,  came  up  at  my  request  and 
succored  me.  Extending  and  strengthening  my  line,  this  gallant  body  poured  into  the  enemy's 
ranks  one  of  the  most  terrible  fires  I  ever  witnessed.  Thus  breaking  its  [his]  center,  it  [he] 
fell  back  in  disorder,  and  thenceforth  he  was  beaten  at  all  points." 

Wallace  mentions  particularly  an  important  service  rendered  to  the  left 
of  his  division  at  a  crisis  in  its  operations,  by  one  of  McCook's  regiments. 

Colonel  McGinnis,  of  the  lltli  Indiana,  whose  regiment  was  on  Wallace's 
extreme  left,  describes  this  incident  as  follows : 

**  At  2 :  30  o'clock  I  discovered  that  the  Federal  forces  on  our  left  were  falling  back  and  the 
rebels  advancing,  and  that  they  were  nearly  in  rear  of  our  left  flank.  I  immediately  notified 
you  [th(^  brigade  commander]  of  their  position,  changed  front  with  our  left  wing,  opened  our 
fire  upon  them,  and  sent  to  you  for  assistance.  During  this  the  most  trying  moment  to  us  of 
the  day,  I  received  your  order  to  fall  back  if  it  got  too  hot  for  us.  .  .  .  Fortunately  and 
much  to  our  relief,  at  this  critical  moment  the  32d  Indiana,  Colonel  WiUich,  came  up  on  oiir 
left,  and  with  their  assistance  the  advancing  enemy  was  compelled  to  retire." 

General  Sherman  says: 

'*  We  advanced  until  we  reached  the  point  where  the  Coiinth  road  crosses  the  line  of  McCle^ 
nand's  camp,  and  here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  well-ordered  and  compact  columns  of  General 
Buell's  Kentucky  forces,  whose  soldierly  movements  at  once  gave  confidence  to  our  newer  and 
less-disciplined  forces.  Here  1  siiw  Willich's  regiment  advance  upon  a  point  of  water-oaks  and 
thicket,  behind  which  I  knew  the  enemy  was  in  gi-eat  strength,  and  enter  it  in  beautiful  style. 
Then  arose  the  severest  musketry  tire  I  ever  heard,  which  lasted  some  twenty  minutes,  when 
this  splendid  regiment  had  to  fall  ba(?k.  This  green  point  of  timber  is  about  five  hundred  yards 
east  of  Shiloh  Meeting  House,  and  it  was  evident  that  here  was  to  be  the  struggle.  The  enemy 
could  be  seen  f(mning  his  lines  to  the?  south.  .  .  .  This  was  about  2  o'clock  P.  M.  Willich's 
njgimcnt  had  been  repulsed,  but  a  whole  brigade  of  McCook's  division  advanced  beautifully; 
deployed,  and  entered  tliis  dreaded  woods.  .  .  .  Rousseau's  brigade  moved  in  splendid  order 
steadily  to  the  front,  sweeping  everything  before  it." 
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This  occurred  in  front  of  Sherman,  who  was  between  McClemand  and 
Wallace,  for  he  says :  "  I  ordered  my  Second  Brigade  ...  to  form  on 
its  right,  and  my  Fourth  Brigade,  Colonel  Buckland,  on  its  right,  all  to 
advance  abreast  with  this  Kentucky  brigade."  Of  the  action  of  McCook's 
division,  General  Sherman  further  says :  "  I  concede  that  General  McCook's 
splendid  division  from  Kentucky  drove  back  the  •  enemy  along  the  Corinth 
road,  which  was  the  great  central  line  of  this  battle.'' 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  several  reports  is  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  battle  McCook's  division  reached  across  and  practically  connected  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  with  Wallace's  division,  which  formed  the  extreme  right  of 
Grant's  force,  and  that  its  steady  valor  and  effective  service,  not  without  the 
cooperation  of  McClemand's,  Hmibut's,  and  Shennan's  commands,  decided 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  on  that  portion  of  the  field.  The  result,  however,  was 
not  brought  about  without  the  concurrence  of  decisive  action  at  other  points. 

While  the  battle  was  going  on  in  McClernand's  camp,  it  raged  with  great 
fury  from  an  earlier  hour  in  front  of  Nelson  and  Crittenden  on  the  left,  and 
vigorously  but  with  less  destructive  effects  in  front  of  Wallace  on  the  right. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy's  right  began  to  yield,  the  splendid  batteries  of  Men- 
denhall  and  Terrill  directed  an  enfilading  fire  upon  the  Confederate  batteries 
playing  fiercely  upon  McCook,  and  they  were  soon  silenced.  General  Sher- 
man ascribes  that  result  to  the  action  of  two  pieces  of  artilleiy  to  which  he 
says  he  gave  personal  direction,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  mistook  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  A  Confederate  view  of  the  contest  in  front  of  Nelson  and  Crit- 
tenden is  seen  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Trabue,  whose  brigade  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  battle  (about  1  o'clock)  was  moved  with  Anderson's  brigade  to  their 
right,  in  front  of  Crittenden.  The  report  describes  the  conflict  at  this  point  as 
terrific,  the  ground  being  crossed  and  recrossed  four  times  in  the  course  of  it. 
I  refer  to  it,  chiefly  because  in  some  accounts  of  the  battle  it  has  erroneously 
been  identified  with  McCook's  front,  where  Trabue's  brigade  was  first  engaged. 

Without  going  further  into  details  in  which  the  official  reports  abound,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  add  briefly,  that  at  4  o'clock  the  flag  of  the  Union  floated 
again  upon  the  line  from  which  it  had  been  driven  the  previous  day,  and 
General  Grant's  troops  at  once  resumed  then*  camps. 

What  more  need  be  said  f  Must  I  sketch  the  scenes  with  twenty  thousand 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  left  out  of  their  place  in  the  combat, 
as  it  is  described  by  General  Grant  and  his  own  officers  f  ShaU  I  not,  indeed, 
already  have  wearied  the  reader  with  the  citation  of  evidence  to  substantiate  a 
view  of  the  case  which  unbiased  intelligence  is  forbidden  to  deny  f 

But  if  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  had  not  arrived,  and  General  Grant  had 
remained  on  the  defensive,  what  then  ?  Some  of  those  who  frankly  acknowl- 
edge the  reality  of  their  discomfiture  on  Sunday,  like  now  to  believe  with 
natural  pride,  the  difficulties  that  beset  them  then  being  far  in  the  past,  that 
they  would  have  been  more  successful  the  second  day;  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederates  from  their  advanced  posi- 
tions on  the  night  of  the  6th  threw  doubt  upon  the  final  result.  A  news- 
paper interviewer  has  even  said  for  General  Grant  that  they  were  then 
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preparing  to  retreat.  The  inconsistency  of  that  observation  is  evident.  A 
general  who  stoi)s  to  fight  a  fresli  army  is  not  likely  to  have  had  it  in  con- 
templatation  to  flee  before  one  that  he  had  already  defeated  on  the  same 
gi'ound.  The  published  reports  show  that  the  withdrawal  on  Sunday  night 
did  not  proceed  from  any  falt(»nng  of  the  Confederate  commander.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believed  the  \actory  to  have  been  substantially  won,  and  that 
the  fruit  would  certainly  be  gathered  the  following  day.  His  confidence  m 
that  respect  was  shared  in  the  fullest  manner  l^y  his  entire  army,  backed 
by  a  particularly  able  body  of  high  officers.  All  demanded  to  be  led  agaiost 
the  last  position:  not  one  doubted  the  result.  We  can  imagine  the  effort 
such  an  army  would  have  put  forth  when  animated  by  such  a  spirit. 

With  the  usual  apologies  for  defeat  on  Monday,  they  rated  their  strength 
at  20,000  men,  but,  with  the  fruits  of  victory  in  view,  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
they  would  have  brought  at  least  25,000  into  action;  and  it  has  been  claimed 
that  25,000,  according  to  the  Confederate  method  of  computation,  would  have 
been  equal  to  about  28,000  ac(»ording  to  the  Federal  method.  Their  relative 
strength  would  have  l)e(>n  materially  increased  by  the  large  accession  of  cap- 
tured cannon.  They  had  also  improved  their  condition  by  having  exchanged 
their  inferior  arms  for  better  ones  which  they  had  captured.  Comparatively, 
the  enemy  was  in  a  more  efficient  state  than  before  the  battle. 

The  Union  ranks  might  have  been  swelled  to  15,000 — not  more.  That 
force  on  such  ground  could  not  have  ventured  to  cover  a  line  of  more  than  a 
mile  —  its  left  at  the  river,  and  its  right  near  the  ravines  of  Tillman's  Creek. 
The  high  gi'ound  beyond  the  creek  would  have  enfiladed  it,  and  the  ravines 
would  have  afforded  a  lodgment  and  shelter  for  the  enemy.  DilPs  ravine  on 
the  left  might  also  have  proved  an  element  of  weakness,  and  though  that 
flank  could  not  be  turned,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  position  that  aided  the 
Union  troops  on  the  left  so  much  on  Sunday,  would  not  have  existed  on  Mon- 
day —  the  field  of  action  in  front  was  a  uniform  wooded  surface. 

Nowhere  in  history  is  the  profane  idea  that,  in  a  fair  field  fight,  Providence 
is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battaUons,  more  uniformly  sustained  than  in 
our  Civil  War.  It  presents  no  example  of  the  triumph  of  15,000  or  even 
20,000  men  against  25,000.  It  affords  some  such  instances  where  the  stronger 
force  was  sm-prised  by  rapid  and  unexpected  movements,  and  still  others 
where  it  was  directed  with  a  want  of  skill  against  chosen  positions  strength- 
ened by  the  art  of  defense;  but  nowhere  (4se.  The  weaker  force  is  uniformly 
defeated  or  compelled  to  retire.  In  this  case  the  missiles  of  the  assailant 
would  have  found  a  target  in  the  l)attle-line  of  the  defense,  and  in  the  trans- 
portation and  masses  of  stragglers  crowded  together  about  the  landing. 
The  height  of  the  bluff  would  have  rendered  the  gun-boats  powerless ;  the 
(example  of  Belmont  could  only  have  been  partially  repeated,  if  at  all ;  the 
l)ulk  of  the  defeat(Kl  force  must  have  laid  downi  its  arms.  There  are  those 
who  argue  that  General  Grant's  personal  qualities  were  a  guarantee  for  his 
triumph.  That  is  a  poor  sort  of  logic,  and  thousands  of  patriotic  citizens,  not 
unfriendly  to  General  Grant,  would  draw  back  in  alarm  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  any  conting(aicy  that  would  have  deprived  the  Union  cause  of  its 
superior  numbers  at  more  than  one  period  of  his  career. 
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In  the  usual  extravagant  newspaper  dispatches  from  the  field  of  battle, 
here  was  a  statement  of  charges  led  by  General  Grant  and  his  staff,  which 
rare  assumed  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  day  on  Monday,  or  at  least  to 
lave  given  a  crowning  touch  to  the  victory.  It  would  be  a  satire  to  repro- 
luce  that  statement  in  its  original  form  at  this  time.  Its  adoption,  however, 
>y  various  books  and  sketches,  and  especially  the  reference  to  such  an  inci- 
lent  by  General  Grant  in  his  recent  "  Century  "  article  [see  page  465],  makes 
fc  properly  an  object  of  inquiry.  Such  an  act  as  leading  a  charge  is  a  con- 
picuous  incident  rarely  resorted  to  by  the  commander  of  an  aiiny.  General 
l^rant  in  some  former  newspaper  intei*view  is  made  to  assume  that  General 
Jidney  Johnston  lost  his  life  under  such  circumstances,  from  which  he 
xgues  the  failing  fortune  of  the  Confederate  attack  on  Sunday.  General 
"ohnston's  conduct  in  that  affair  is  described  in  the  Confederate  reports. 
t  was  an  outburst  of  impatient  valor  not  caused  by  any  crisis  in  the  battle, 
hough  an  attack  by  his  troops  at  a  certain  point  had  been  repulsed.  He  did 
lot  lose  his  life  in  the  attack,  and  the  most  substantial  successes  of  the  Con- 
ederates  were  achieved  at  a  later  hour.  We  likewise  naturally  look  in  the 
official  reports  for  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  charge  said  to  have  been 
ed  by  General  Grant,  for  no  colonel  of  a  regment  is  likely  to  overlook  the 
lonor  of  having  been  led  in  a  charge  by  the  commander  of  the  aimy. 

In  the  report  of  Colonel  Veatch  of  Hurlbut's  division,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
owing  passage :  "  Maj.-Gen.  Grant  now  ordered  me  forward  to  charge  the 
)nemy.  I  formed  my  brigade  in  column  of  battalions,  and  moved  forward 
n  double-quick  through  our  deserted  camps  and  to  the  thick  woods  beyond 
)ur  hues  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  following  until  we  were  in 
advance  of  our  other  forces,  and  were  ordered  to  f aU  back  by  General  Buell." 
\t  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  witnessed  this  movement.  I  was  in  advance  on 
he  line  toward  which  it  was  made,  and  understand  its  bearing.  It  does  not 
mswer  the  description  of  a  charge  led  by  General  Grant,  since  he  is  not  said 
o  have  been  present  in  it. 

In  the  report  of  General  Rousseau  occurs  the  following : 

"  When  thus  repulsed,  the  enemy  fell  back  and  his  retreat  began :  soon  after  which  I  saw 
wo  regiments  of  Government  troops  advancing  in  double-quick  time  across  the  open  fields  in 
mr  front,  and  saw  that  one  of  them  was  the  1st  Ohio,  which  had  been  moved  to  our  left  to  wait 
or  ammunition.  I  galloped  to  the  regiment  and  ordered  it  to  halt,  as  I  had  not  ordered  the 
Qovement,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  advancing  by  order  of  General  Grant,  whom  I  then 
aw  in  rear  of  the  line  with  his  staff.  I  ordered  the  regiment  to  advance  with  the  other,  which 
t  did  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther,  when  it  was  halted,  and  a  fire  was  opened  upon 
t  from  one  of  our  camps,  then  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  fire  was  instantly  returned,  and 
he  enemy  soon  fled,  after  wounding  eight  men  of  the  1st  Ohio." 

There  is  in  the  official  reports  no  other  mention  of  such  an  occun'ence. 
Phis  must  have  been  the  charge  refen-ed  to,  though  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
lescription,  since  it  appears  that  General  Grant  was  not  taken  into  the 
enemy's  fire ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  fills  the  definition  of  a  charge, 
rhe  professional  soldier  at  least  understands  that  the  term  implies  something 
nore  serious  than  a  movement  of  troops  upon  the  field  of  battle,  even  at  a 
•apid  pace,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.    But  putting  out  of  the  question  all 
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appropriate  distinctions  in  the  use  of  terms,  there  was  nothing  in  the  occa- 
sion or  in  these  simple  movements  which  promised  any  advantage,  or  entitled 
them  to  the  sUghtest  prominence.  The  enemy  had  retired  from  the  last  line, 
and  was  beUeved  to  l)e  in  retreat ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  in  good  order,  and 
it  is  known  that  he  halted  a  half-mile  beyond,  fully  prepared  to  repel  a  care- 
less pursuit.  The  toi)ographi(?al  feature  of  larger  fields  and  intervening 
woods,  made  the  left  and  left-center  of  the  battle-field  more  difficult  for  attack 
than  the  ground  about  McClernand's  camp,  as  was  illustrated  by  the  battle 
of  the  previous  day.  The  antagonists,  except  when  in  immediate  contact, 
were  kept  at  a  gri^ater  distance  apart,  and  were  more  screened  from  the 
observation  of  each  other.  The  resistance,  (luelled  for  the  moment,  would 
be  renewed  unexpectedly  by  reenf orcements  or  on  a  new  line  with  increased 
vigor,  and  did  not  always  allow  the  assailant  to  retain  the  advantage  he 
had  gained. 

Nelson  and  Crittenden  were  working  their  way  step  by  step  over  this  diffi- 
<'ult  gi'ound,  when  the  cheers  of  victory  commenced  on  the  right  where  the 
enemy  could  be  better  observed.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  know  nothing 
about  the  topography  in  front,  and  when  at  that  moment  the  enemy  on  the 
left  was  found  to  be  yielding  readily  to  our  advance,  it  was  my  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  retirement  was  more  precipitate  and  disordered  than  proved 
to  be  the  case.  On  that  supposition  Nelson  was  ordered  rapidly  to  the  lower 
ford  of  Lick  Creek,  by  which  I  supposed  a  part  of  the  enemy  had  advanced 
and  would  retreat,  and  was  thus  out  of  position  for  the  state  of  the  case  as  it 
turned  out.  The  last  attack  of  Crittenden  was  made  through  thick  woodfl, 
and  his  division  had  become  a  good  deal  scattered ;  but  a  brigade  of  WoodlB 
division  came  up  just  then  and  was  pushed  forward  on  the  eastern  Corinth 
road.  It  soon  came  upon  and  engaged  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  was 
attracting  a  flank  fire  from  a  battery  a  considerable  distance  off  on  the  right 
The  orderly  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  was  now  discovered,  and  indicated 
that  a  single  brigade  unsupported  would  be  insufficient  for  a  pursuit.  Wood's 
brigade  was  therefore  halted  while  its  skirmishers  occupied  the  enemy% 
cavalry,  and  orders  were  sent  to  McCook  and  Crittenden  to  form  on  the  new 
line.  Just  at  that  moment  a  feeble  column  was  seen  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Wood's  brigade,  moving  in  a  direction  which  would  bring  it  into  the  flank 
fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  on  the  right.  I  therefore  ordered  it  to  be  halted 
until  other  dispositions  were  made ;  but,  misapprehending  the  object  of  the 
order,  or  deeming  perhaps  that  enough  had  been  done  for  one  day,  it  with- 
di'ew  altogether,  and,  like  the  rest  of  Grant's  troops,  retired  to  its  camp. 
Following  the  same  example,  and  most  probably  with  General  Grant's 
authority,  McCook's  division  had  started  to  the  river.  Before  these  mis- 
conceptions could  be  connected,  and  my  divisions  got  into  position,  night 
came  on,  and  the  time  for  a  further  forward  movement  passed  for  the  day. 
Indeed,  while  my  troops  were  being  called  up,  I  i*eceived  from  General  Grant, 
who  had  i*etir(Hl  to  the  landing,  the  following  letter : 

*'  Hkadquarteks  Dist.  op  W.  Tenn.,  Pittsburg,  April  7, 1862.  Major-G-£NERAL  D.  C.  Buell 
Gen.  :    When  I  left  the  field  this  eveninji:,  my  intention  was  to  occupy  the  most  advanced 
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L  possible  for  the  night,  with  the  infantry  engaged  through  the  day,  and  follow  up  our 
with  cavalry  and  fresh  troops  expected  to  arrive  during  my  last  absence  on  the  field. 
Mit  fatigue  of  our  men  —  they  having  been  engaged  in  two  days'  fight,  and  subject  to  a 
jresterday  and  a  fight  to-day  —  would  preclude  the  idea  of  making  any  advance  to-night 
;  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reenforcements.  My  plan,  therefore,  will  be  to  feel  out  in 
ming,  with  all  the  troops  on  the  outer  lines,  imtil  our  cavalry  force  can  be  organized 
giment  of  your  army  will  finish  crossing  soon),  and  a  sufficient  artillery  and  infantry 
;  to  follow  them  are  ready  for  a  move.  Under  the  instructions  which  I  have  previously 
iy  and  a  dispatch  also  of  to-day  from  Major-General  Halleck,  it  will  not  then  do  to 
B  beyond  Pea  Ridge,  or  some  point  which  we  can  reach  and  return  in  a  day.  General 
:  will  probably  be  here  himself  to-morrow.  Instructions  have  been  sent  to  the  division  com- 
•8  not  included  in  your  command,  to  be  ready  in  the  morning  either  to  find  if  an  enemy 
front,  or  to  advance.        Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Major- General  Commanding." 

3  letter  implies  the  hypothesis  expressed  also  in  General  Grant's  dis- 
of  the  same  evening  to  General  Halleck,  that  the  enemy  might  still  be 
•  front  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  attack.  I  make  no  comment 
at  point  further  than  to  contrast  it  with  the  later  pretensions  with 
the  battle  has  been  reviewed  by  General  Grant  and  his  friends.  The 
J  again  indicated  in  his  orders  to  his  division  commanders  on  the  8th: 

»ve  instructed  Taylor's  cavalry  to  push  out  the  road  toward  Corinth  to  ascertain  if  the 
liave  retreated.    .     .     .     Should  they  be  retreating,  I  want  all  the  cavalry  to  follow  them." 

thing  in  the  same  vein,  which  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as 
ng  upon  censoriously,  is  seen  in  a  dispatch  of  the  next  day  to  Halleck. 

3  not "  [he  says]  "  like  to  suggest,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  demoralizing 
JT  troops  here  to  be  forced  to  retire  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  unsafe  to 
on  this  many  weeks  without  large  reenforcements." 

massage  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  showing  that  the  fault  of  Sliiloh  was 
an  excess  of  rashness  or  contempt  for  the  adversary,  and  that  the  les- 
;  the  occasion  had  not  yet  pointed  out  a  means  of  security  other  than 
nforcements  or  retreat.  The  introduction  of  the  evidence  is  not  to  be 
ed  to  any  motive  of  disparagement.  It  is  entu'ely  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
nder  consideration. 

leral  Grant  has  recently  admitted  that  a  pursuit  ought  to  have  been 
and  vaguely  intimates  that  somebody  else  than  himself  was  responsible 
t  was  not  done.  The  reason  given  in  his  letter  to  me  is,  of  course,  insuf- 
j.  General  McCook  may  have  told  him  that  his  men  were  hungry  and 
but  if  the  order  had  been  issued,  both  McCook  and  his  troops  would 
iilly  have  shown  how  much  tired  and  hungry  soldiers  can  do  when  an 
lency  demands  it.  If  General  Grant  meant  to  imply  that  I  was  respon- 
that  the  pursuit  was  not  made,  I  might  perhaps  answer  that  it  is 
s  to  be  expected  that  the  chief  officer  in  command  will  determine  the 
)  to  be  pursued  at  such  a  juncture,  when  he  is  immediately  upon  the 
d ;  but  I  inwardly  imposed  upon  myself  the  obligation  of  employing 
may  under  my  command  as  though  the  whole  duty  of  the  occasion 
.  upon  it.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  or  hesitation  in  my  conduct 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  action,  at  least  as  long  as  the  enemy 
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was  ill  our  presence,  as  I  considered  him  still  to  be ;  and  I  make  no  attemp't 
to  excuse  myself  or  blame  others  when  I  say  that  General  Grant's  troops,  the 
lowest  individual  among  them  not  more  than  the  commander  himself,  appear 
to  have  thought  that  the  object  of  the  battle  was  sufficiently  accompUslied 
when  they  were  reinstated  in  their  camps ;  and  that  in  some  way  that  ides 
obstructed  tlie  reorganization  of  my  line  until  a  further  advance  that  day 
became  impracticable. 

Much  harsh  criticism  has  l>een  passed  upon  General  Lew  Wallace  for  hav- 
ing failed  to  reach  the  field  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  on  Sunday. 
The  naked  fact  is  apt  to  be  judged  severely,  and  the  reports  made  a  year 
afterward  by  General  Grant's  staff-officers  —  the  report  of  Colonel  Rawlins 
especially — are  calculated  to  increase  the  unfavorable  impression.  But  some 
qualification  of  that  evidence  must  be  made,  on  account  of  the  anxiety  pro- 
duce<l  in  the  minds  of  those  officers  by  their  peculiar  connection  with  the 
exciting  circumstances  of  the  battle.  The  statement  of  Bawlins  is  particu- 
larly to  be  received  with  reservation.  They  found  Wallace  on  a  different 
voad  from  the  one  by  which  they  expected  him,  and  assumed  that  he  was 
wrongfully  there.  Rawlins  pretends  to  give  the  words  of  a  verbal  order  that 
would  have  taken  him  to  a  different  place.  Wallace  denies  that  version  rf 
the  order,  uiid  the  circumstances  do  not  sustain  it.    [See  page  607.]    He  wa* 
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on  the  road  to  and  not  far  from  the  upper  ford  of  Owl  Creek,  which  would 
have  brought  him  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  line,  as  it  was  in  the 
morning,  and  as  he  presumed  it  still  to  be.  It  would  have  been  at  least  an 
honest  if  not  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  order,  that  took  him  tx)  a 
IK>int  where  the  responsibility  and  danger  were  liable  to  be  greatly  increased. 
The  impression  of  Major  Rowley,  repeated  more  strongly  by  General  Grant 
in  his  "  Century  "  article,  that  when  found  he  was  farther  from  the  battle-field 
than  when  he  started,  the  map  shows  to  have  been  incoiTect.  The  statement 
of  Rawlins,  that  he  did  not  make  a  mile  and  a  half  an  houi*,  is  also  not  correct 
of  the  whole  day's  march.  He  actually  marched  nearly  15  miles  in  six  hours 
and  a  half.  That  is  not  particularly  rapid  marching,  but  it  does  not  indicate 
any  loitering.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  manner  in  which  the  order  was  given  to  Wallace  is  liable  to 
unqualified  disapproval,  both  as  it  concerned  the  public  interest  and  the 
good  name  of  the  officer. 

To  these  qualifying  facts  it  must  be  added  that  a  presumption  of  honest 
endeavor  is  due  to  Wallace's  character.  He  did  good  service  at  Donelson, 
and  at  Shiloh  on  the  7th,  and  on  no  other  occasion  have  his  zeal  and  courage 
been  impugned.  The  verdict  must  perhaps  remain  that  his  action  did  not 
respond  to  the  emergency  as  it  turned  out,  but  that  might  fall  far  short  of  a 
teohnieal  criminality,  unless  under  a  more  austere  standard  of  discipline  than 
IHrevailed  at  that,  or  indeed  at  any  other  period  of  the  war.  If  he  had  moved 
energetically  after  McPherson  and  Rawlins  arrived  and  informed  him  of  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  no  just  censure  could  be  cast  upon  his  conduct. 
The  reports  of  those  officers  imply  that  he  did  not  do  so ;  but  McPherson, 
who  was  more  likely  to  be  correct,  is  least  positive  on  that  point.  It  would 
probably  be  easy  in  any  of  the  armies  to  point  to  similar  examples  of  a  lack 
of  ardent  effort  which  led  to  grave  disappointment  without  being  challenged, 
and  to  many  more  that  would  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences 
if  any  emergency  had  arisen.  It  was  a  defect  in  the  discipline  which  it  was 
not  possible  at  that  time  to  remedy  completely. 

When  this  article  was  urged  upon  me  by  the  recent  revival  of  the  discus- 
sion, I  was  advised  by  friends  in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confidence,  to 
write  an  impersonal  account  of  the  battle.    The  idea  was  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  my  disposition,  but  a  moment's  refiection  showed  me  that  it  was 
impracticable.    It  would  ignore  the  characteristics  which  have  made  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  the  most  famous,  and  to  both  sides  the  most  interesting  of  the 
war.    The  whole  theme  is  full  of  personality.    The  battle  might  be  called, 
almost  properly,  a  personal  one.    It  was  ushered  in  by  faults  that  were  per- 
sonal, and  the  resistance  that  prolonged  it  until  succor  came  was  personal. 
This  does  not  pretend  to  l)e  a  history  of  it,  but  only  a  review  of  some  of  the 
pTominent  facts  which  determined  its  character  and  foreshadowed  its  result. 
Even  this  fragmentary  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  revision  of  the  roll  of  honor.    The  task  is  not  difficult,  for  the  evidence  is 
not  meager  or  doubtful.    It  says  of  McClernand,  that,  crippled  at  the  start  by 
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the  rudeness  of  the  unexpected  attack  and  the  wreck  of  the  division  in  his  front, 
before  he  had  time  well  to  establish  his  line,  he  struggled  gallantly  and  long 
with  varying  fortune  to  keep  back  the  columns  of  the  enemy;  and  though  he 
failed  in  that,  he  was  still  able  to  present  an   organized  nucleus   which 
attracted  the  disrupted  elements  of  other  divisions:  of  Hurlbut,  that  he  posted 
the  two  brigades  under  his  immediate  (command,  not  in  the  strongest  manner 
at  j&rst,  but  with  judgment  to  afford  prompt  shelter  to  the  defeated  division 
of  Prentiss,  and  maintained  his  front  with  some  serious  reverses  to  his  left 
flank,  for  7  hom-s  and  until  his  left  was  turned,  with  a  gi*eater  list  of  mor- 
tality than  any  other  division  sustained :  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  that,  never 
dislodged,  he  sacrificed  his  life  in  a  heroic  effort  with  Prentiss  to  maintain  his 
front  between  the  enemy  and  the  landing :  of  Prentiss,  that  with  the  rawest 
troops  in  the  army  his  vigilance  gave  the  earliest  warning  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  and  offered  a  resolute  resistance  to  its  approach;  that,  though 
overwhelmed  and  broken  in  advance,  he  rallied  in  effective  force  on  the  line 
of  Hurlbut  and  Wallace,  and  firmly  held  his  ground  until  completely  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered :  and  of  Sherman,  that  he,  too,  strove  bravely,  but 
from  an  early  hour  with  a  feeble  and  ineffective  force,  to  stay  the  tide  of  dis- 
aster for  which  his  shortcoming  in  the  position  of  an  advanced  guard  was 
largely  responsible ;  but  it  discloses  no  fact  to  justify  the  announcement  oC 
General  Halleck  that  he  ''saved  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  eth."    On  tho 
contrary  it  shows,  that,  of  all  the  division  commanders,  not  one  was  less  enti- 
tled to  that  distinction.    This  wOl  be  a  strange  and  may  seem  like  a  harsh  utters 
ance  to  many  readers,  but  it  is  the  verdict  of  the  record.   The  similar  indorsement 
of  General  Grant  a  year  later,  that  "he  held  the  key-point  to  the  landing,"  is 
equally  alien  to  the  evidence,  and  still  further  without  intelligent  meaning. 
If  the  key-point  was  any  other  than  the  landing  itself,  it  was  on  the  left 
where  the  attack  was  strongest  and  the  resistance  longest  maintained. 

Into  the  list  of  brave  men  in  the  inferior  grades  —  captains  and  even  heu- 
tenants  who  for  the  moment  led  the  wrecks  of  regiments  and  brigades,  and 
field-oflScers  who  represented  brigades  and  divisions,  and  who  poured  out 
their  lives  on  the  field  or  survived  its  carnage  —  I  cannot  here  pretend  to 
enter,  though  it  is  a  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  battle. 

And  of  Grant  himself  —  is  nothing  to  be  said  ?    The  record  is  sUeut  and 
tradition  adverse  to  any  marked  influence  that  he  exerted  upon  the  fortune 
of  the  day.    The  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  newspaper  accounts  of 
personal  adventure  are  alike  destitute  of  authenticity  and  dignity.    If  he 
could  have  done  anything  in  the  beginning,  he  was  not  on  the  ground  in 
time.    The  determining  act  in  the  drama  was  completed  by  10  o'clock.    From 
Shennan's  report  and  later  reminiscences  we  learn  that  he  was  with  that 
officer  about  that  hour,  and  again,  it  would  seem,  at  3  and  5  o'clock,  and  he 
was  with  Prentiss  between  10  and  11 ;  but  he  is  not  seen  anywhere  else  in 
front.    We  read  of  some  indefinite  or  unimportant  directions  given  without 
effect  to  straggling  bodies  of  troops  in  rear.    That  is  all.    But  he  was  one  of 
the  many  there  who  would  have  resisted  while  resistance  could  avaiL    That 
is  all  that  can  be  said,  but  it  is  an  honorable  record. 

AiRDRiE,  Kentucky,  June,  1885. 
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THE    SKIRMISHING   IN  SHERMAN'S    FRONT. 


Robert  W.  Medkirk,  of  Co.  E,  72(1  Ohio  Vols., 
wrote,  March  2 2d,  188G,  from  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

**On  Friday  afternoon,  April  4th,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Hhiloh,  while  our  regiment  of  Buckland's  bri- 
gade Wii8  drilUugon  the  west  side  of  Bea  Creek  [see  map, 
page  502J,  about  a  mile  from  our  camp,  rapid  flriug  was 
heard  from  the  direction  of  our  brigade  pickets,  from 
the  70th  Ohio,  Colonel  Cot'kerill.  Our  commander.  Ma- 
jor Crockett,  was  conversing  with  Colonel  Buckland, 
who  soon  rode  rapidlj'  in  the  direction  of  the  firing. 
Major  Ci-ockett  ordered  the  regiment  to  double-quick 
toward  tlie  outpost*.  When  we  arrived  at  the  picket 
post,  we  found  that  it  had  been  captured.  Major  Crock- 
ett, with  part  of  our  regiment,  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  In  a  little  while  a  soldier  came  back,  out  of 
breath,  and  asked  that  the  rest  of  the  regiment  be  sent 
to  the  major's  aid.  Then  we  heard  the  roar  of  artillery, 
and  felt  that  the  enemy  was  there  in  force.  Colonel 
Cockerill  sent  an  orderly  back  to  camp,  with  orders 
for  the  70th  Ohio  to  hurry  out  to  the  front.  The 
remain<ler  of  our  regiment  pushed  on  to  the  assistance 
of  Major  Crockett.  After  wandering  in  the  woods  for 
a  time,  night  came  on,  and  we  returned  to  the  outpost. 
There  we  found  the  70th  Ohio,  and  General  Sherman 
with  them.  The  general  was  enraged  at  what  he  desig- 
nated indiscreet  conduct,  and  ordered  us  all  back  to 
camp.    That  portion  of  the  72d  Ohio  which  had  been 


with  MtO^i*  Crockett  came  straggling  in.  Then  it  was 
that  we  learned  of  the  capture  of  the  mi^or  and  eight 
men. 

"  The  next  day,  Saturday,  my  company,  *  E,'  and  Com- 
pany *C'  constituted  the  brigade  picket.  We  were 
stationed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Howell  farm  [see  page 
602J.  All  day  the  enemy  kept  in  our  front.  We  llred 
on  them  frequently',  but  they  did  not  return  the  lire 
until  toward  evening,  when  they  had  a  brush  with  a 
squadron  of  the  5th  Ohio  Cavalry.  Late  Saturday  after- 
noon, a  Confederate  officer  with  his  staff  rode  up  on  a 
knoll  on  the  west  side  of  the  Howell  farm,  and  with  his 
glass  began  to  take  observations ;  in  a  few  minutes  we 
opened  fire  on  them  and  they  rode  rapidly  away.  To 
show  that  no  serious  attack  was  expected,  a  d(it«il  from 
Colonel  Buckland's  l)rtgade  worked  all  <lay  Saturday, 
April  5th,  huiUfing  two  bridges  in  front  of  Biickland*8 
brigade,  one  over  the  east  branch  of  Oak  Creek  and 
one  over  the  west  branch  of  Rea  Creek,  which  bridges 
were  used  by  the  enemy  to  cross  their  artillery  on  Sun- 
day, after  our  brigade  fell  back  from  it«  first  line." 

General  Sherman's  report  of  the  affair  of  April 
4th  to  Grant^s  headquarters,  written  on  the  5th, 
says  :  ^*  I  infer  that  the  enemy  is  in  some  consid- 
erable force  at  Pea  Ridge,"  or  Monterey,  about 
eight  miles  from  Shiloh  Church. —  Editors. 
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The  conipositiou,  losses,  and  strength  of  each  army  as  here  Htateil  ^Ive  the  gist  of  all  the  data  obtainable  in  the  Official 
Records.    K  stands  for  killeil ;  w  for  wounded ;  ui  w  for  mortally  wounded ;  m  for  captured  or  misoing  ;  c  for  captured. 

THE  UNION  ARMY. 

ARMY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE.- Brigadier-General  Ulysses  8.  Grant. 

Mo.  (Birge's  Sharp-shooters),  CoL  B.  8.  Compton.  Bri- 
gade loss :  k,  99;  w,  470;  m,  11  =  680.  Third  Brigade,  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Sweeny  (w),  Col.  Silas  D.  Baldwin :  8th  Iowa, 
Col.  James  L.  Oeddes  (w  and  c) ;  7th  111.,  MtO-  Richard 
Rowett;  50th  III.,  Col.  Moses  M.  Bane  (w);  52d  III..  M^). 
Henry  Stark,  Capt.  Edwin  A.  Bowen;  57th  III.,  Col.  Silas 
D.  Baldwin,  Lleut.-Col.  F.  J.  Hurlbut ;  68th  III.,  Col. 
WiUiam  F.  Lynch  (c).  Brigade  loss  :  k,  127  ;  w,  601 ;  m, 
619=  1247.  (A  number  of  the  captured  or  missing  were 
also  wounded.)  Cavalry  :  C,  2d,  and  I,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieut. 
James  Powell;  A  and  B,  2d  111.,  Capt*s  John  R.  llotaling 
and  Thomas  J.  Larrisoii.  Cavalry  loss:  k,  1;  w,  5=6. 
Artillery :  A,  1st  111.,  Lieut.  Peter  P.  Wood ;  D,  1st  Mo., 
Capt.  Henry  Richardson;  H,  1st  Mo.,  Capt.  Frederick 
Welker ;  K,  1st  Mo.,  Capt.  George  H.  Stone.  Artillery 
loss :  k,  4 ;  w,  63  =  57. 
TUIKD  DIVISION,  Mi^or-Gcneral  Lew  Wallace. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Sndth :  11th  Ind.,  Col. 
G.  F.  McGiunis;  24th  Ind.,  Col.  Alvln  P.  Hovey ;  8th  Mo., 
Lieut.-Col.  James  Peckhani.  Brigade  loss:  k,  18;  w,  114  = 
132.  Second  Brigade,  Col.  John  M.  Thayer :  23d  Ind.,  Col. 
W.  L.  Sanderson ;  1st  Neb.,  Lleut.-Col.  William  D.  McCord ; 
66th  Ohio  (at  Crump's  Landing),  Col.  Peter  Kinney ;  68th 
Ohio,  Col.  Valentine  Bausenwein.  Brigade  loss:  k,  20; 
w,  99;  m,  3=  122.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Charles  Whittle- 
sey :  20th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Manning  F.  Force ;  68th  Ohio 
(at  Cnmip's  I^mding),  Col.  S.  H.  Stecdman;  76th  Ohio, 
Col.  Charles  R.  Woods :  78th  Ohio,  Col.  M.  D.  Leggett. 
Brigade  loss :  k,  2  ;  w,  32 ;  m,  1  =  35.  A  rtillery:  9th  Ind. 
Battery,  Capt.  N.  S.Thonipson;  1, 1st  Mo.,  Lieut.  Charles 
H.  Thurber.  Artillery  loss :  k,  1 ;  w,  6  =  7.  Cavalry :  3d 
Battalion,  11th  III..  Mf^l.  James  F.  Johnson  ;  3d  Battalion, 
5th  Ohio,  MnJ.  C.  S.  Hayes. 
ForRTH  DIVISION,  Brlg-Gcu.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  N.  G.  Williams  (w).  Col.  Isaac  C. 
Pugh  :  28th  111 ,  Col.  A.  K.  Joliuson;  32d  111.,  Col.  John 
Logan  (w) ;  4l8t  111.,  Col.  Isaac  C.  Pugh,  Lieut.-Col. 
Ansel  Tupper  (k),  MtO-  John  Warner,  Capt.  John  H. 
Nale ;  3d  Iowa,  Mf^.  William  M.  Stone  (c),  Lient.  O.  W. 


FIRST  Drv^siON,  M^or-Gcu.  John  A.  McClcmand.    Staff 
loss :  w,  2. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  A.  M.  Hare  (w),  Col.  M.  M.  Crocker: 
8th  ni.,  Capt.  James  M.  Ashmore  (w),  Capt.  William  H. 
Harvey  (k),  Capt.  R.  H.  Sturgess ;  18th  III.,  Mf^or  Samuel 
Eaton  (w),  Capt.  Daniel  H.  Brush  (w),  Capt.  William  J. 
Dillon  (k),  Capt.  J.  J.  Anderson;  11th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  Hall;  13th  Iowa,  Col.  Marcellus  M.  Crocker; 
Battery  D,  2d  HI.  Artillerj',  Capt.  James  P.  Tlmony. 
Brigade  loss :  k,  104 ;  w,  467  ;  m,  9 = 580.  Second  Brigade, 
Col.  C.  Carroll  Marsh  :  11th  HI.,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  E.  G.  Ran- 
som (w),  M^or  Garrett  Nevins  (w),  Capt.  Lloyd  D. 
Waddell,  MivJor  Garrett  Nevins;  20th  111.,  IJeut.-Col. 
Evan  Richards  (w),  Capt.  Orton  Frisbie ;  45th  111.,  Col. 
JohnE.  Smith ;  48th  HI.,  Col.  Isham  N.  Haynie  (w),  Mi\J. 
Manning  Mayfleld.  Brigade  loss :  k,  80 ;  w,  475;  m,  30  = 
685.  Third  Brigade,  Col.  Julius  Raith  (m  w),  Lieut.- 
Col.  Enos  P.  Wood.  Col.  C.  Carroll  Marsh:  17th  HI., 
Lieut.-Col.  Enos  P.  Wood,  MaJ.  Francis  M.  Smith ;  29th 
III.,  Lleut.-Col.  Charles  M.  Fcrrell ;  43d  HI.,  Lieut.-Col. 
Adolph  Engelmann ;  49th  HI.,  Lieut.-Col.  Phineas  Pease ; 
Company  111.  Cavalry,  Capt.  E.  Carmichael.  Brigade 
loss :  k,  96 ;  w,  393 ;  m,  46  =  535.  Unattached  :  Stewart's  Co. 
Ill-  Cav.,  Lieut.  Ezra  King;  D,  1st  HI.  Artillery,  Capt. 
Edward  McAllister  (w) ;  E,  2d  III.  Artillery,  Lieut.  (Jeorge 
L.  Nispel;  14th  Ohio  Battery,  Capt.  J.  B.  Burrows  (w). 
Unattached  loss :  k,  6 ;  w,  35  =  40 

SECOND  DIVISION,  Brig.-Gcn.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  (m  w), 
C*)l.  James  M.  Tuttle.    Staff  loss :  w,  1. 

First  Brigade,  Col.  James  M.  Tuttle :  2d  Iowa,  Lleut.- 
Col.  James  Baker ;  7th  Iowa,  Lieut.-Col.  James  C.  Parrott ; 
12th  Iowa,  Col.  Joseph  J.  Woods  (w),  Capt.  Samuel  R. 
Edgington  ;  14th  Iowa,  Col.  William  T.  Shaw.  Brigade 
loss :  k.  39 ;  w,  143 ;  m,  676  =  858.  (A  number  of  the  captured 
or  missing  were  also  wounded.)  Second  Brigade,  Brig.- 
Oen.  John  McArthur  (w).  Col.  Thomas  Morton :  9th  111., 
Col.  August  Mersy;  12th  HI.,  Lieut.-Col.  Augustus  L. 
Chetlain,  Capt.  James  R.  Hugunin ;  81st  Ohio,  Col. 
Thomas  Morton;  13th  Mo.,  Col.  Crafts  J.  Wright ;  14t1i 
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Cronley.  BrlKaclf  1oh«:  k,  112;  w,  532;  ni.  43=6K7. 
/irrond  Brlffmlet  Col.  Juiik^h  C.  Vf*at*:h:  Uth  111..  Col. 
CyniH  Hall;  15th  111..  Ll«-ut.-Col.  E.  F.  W.  E1U«  fk..  Capt. 
liOiiiH  1>.  Kellcy,  Li«ut.-Col.  William  Cam :  4<;tli  IlL. Col. 
John  A.  DiiviH  (w),  Lieut. -Col,  Johu  J.  Jone^ ;  25th  Ind., 
Liout.-Col.  William  II.  Morgan  ivr,.  .MiO-  John  W.  Fo-tfr. 
Bri»;ii4lo  Iohh  :  k,  I'M) ;  w,  492 ;  m,  H  =  e^Ui.  TAirr/  Rriffadt, 
BriK.-Gcn.  Jacob  (r.  I^mmtin :  dl^^t  Ind.,  CoL  Charles 
Cruft  (w),  Lirnt.-Col.  John  OnlMirn  ;  44th  Ind..  Col.  Hn^^h 
B.  Ucwl;  17th  Ky..  Col.  John  H.  McHenrj,  Jr.;  25lh  Ky., 
UtMit.-Col.  B.  H.  BrlHtow,  MjO-  Win.  B  Wall  -w).  Col. 
John  II.  MoIIcnry,  Jr.  Hri^:ule  Iohs*:  k,  70;  w,  :iH4 ;  m, 
4  s  458.  Cavalry:  iHt  and  2d  BattalionH.  5th  Ohio.  Col. 
W.  11.  H.  Taylor.  I><i»*«:  k,  1;  w,  6  =  7.  Artillrry :  QaI 
Mich.  Batt4'r>'.  Ll<^nt.  C.  W.  I^ln^;  Mann'rtMo.  Battery. 
Lieut.  Edward  Brotzniann;  13th  Ohio  Battery,  Capt. 
Johu  B.  Myern.  Artillery  Iokh  :  k,  4 ;  w,  27 ;  m.  56  =  87. 
FIFTH  DiviKioN,  BriK.-<»*'n.  William  T.  Hhenuan  (w». 
Btaff Iohh:  w,  1. 
First  lirigaiie,  Col.  John  A.  Mil><»well :  40th  IlL,  Col. 
8t«phen  G.  Hiekn  (w),  Lieut.-Ci)l.  Jainert  W.  Brtothe;  6th 
Iowa,  Capt.  John  WilliamH  (w;,  Capt.  Ma^limm  M. 
Waldon;  46th  Ohio,  Col.  Thonian  Worthinjrton ;  6th  Ind. 
Battery,  Cupt.  Fre^leriek  Behr  (k;.  Brif^ade  Iosk:  k. 
137;  w,  444 ;  m,  70  =  051.  Second  Brigade,  C<d.  David 
Stuart  (w),  Lieut.-Col.  08car  Malmhorj?  (temporarily;, 
Col.  T.  Kllby  Pmith  :  55th  111.,  Lient.-Col.  Os<-ar  Malra- 
borK;  54th  Ohio,  Col.  T.  Kllby  Smith,  Lieut.-Col.  Jame;* 
A.  Farden  ;  7l8t  Ohio,  Col.  Rodney  Manon.  Brijirade  Ions: 
k,  80;  w,  3H0;  m,  90  =  550.  Third  Brit/ade,  Col.  Je»w 
Hildebraud:  53d  Ohio,  Col.  J.  J.  Appier,  Lieut.-<-:ol. 
RolHirt  A.Fulton;  57th  Ohio.  Lieut.-Col.  Anierieufl  V. 
Blee;  77th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  WIUm  De  Ila.xn,  MjO- BeuJJi- 
uiin  D.  Fearing.  Britrade  Iohh:  k,  70;  w,  222  ;  m,  65= 
856.  Fourth  Brigade,  Col.  Ralph  Huekland :  4Hth  Ohio, 
CoL  Peter  J.  Hullivan  (W),  Lieut.-Od.  Job  R.  Parker;  70th 
Ohio,  Col.  JoHeph  R.  Coekerill:  72d  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col. 
Herman  Cantleld  (k).  Col.  Ralph  P.  Bueklaud.  Brigade 
loss:   k,  36;  w,  203;  m,  74=313.     Cavalry:  lAt  and  2d 


Battalkmn,  4th  IlL,  CoL  T.  Ljle  Dickey.  CmrtOrj  km: 
w,  6.  Artiliery,  MaJ.  Ezra  Ti^lor :  B.  1st  IlL,  Capt  B§Bh 
uel  E.  Barrett :  E.  1st  111.,  Capt.  A.  C.  WaterlioiiM  (w), 
Lieut.  A.  R.  Abbott  tw,,  Ueut.  J.  A.  Fitch.  ArtiUety 
low* :  k.  2 ;  w.  22  =  24. 

fiiXTH  DITI8IOX.  Brig.-Gen.  Bei^Jaiiilii  M.  PrentiM  (c). 
s^taff  lo!"^ :  k,  1  ;  lu.  2  =  3. 

FirMt  Brigade,  CoL  Everett  Peabody  <k) :  lath  WA., 
CoL  FraneiM  Quinn ;  2l8t  Mo.,  CoL  Ihivid  Moon  (w), 
Ueut.-Col.  U.  M.  Woodyard ;  25th  Mo.,  CoL  Robert  T. 
Van  Horn :  16th  Wis..  CoL  BeiOamiD  Allen  <w).  Biipde 
Iohh:  k.  113;  w.  372:  m,  236=  721.  Second  BHffade,OiA. 
Madi^u  Miller  (o :  ei-^t  111.,  CoL  Jacob  Pry;  Uth  lowt, 
CoL  Alexander  Chambers  (w»,  LienL-CoL  A.  H.  Bandm; 
iMth  Mo.,  Lieut.-Col.  Isaac  V.  Pratt  (c).  Brif^ade  loMrk, 
44 ;  w.  228 ;  m.  178  =  4.'50.  Caro/ry  .•  lltb  IlL  <8  oo'«),  OoL 
Robert  G.  In»a*rs4ilL  Cavalry  loss :  k,  S ;  w,  8  =  &  AriO- 
lery :  IM  Minn.  Batter}-,  Capt.  Emll  Manch  (w),  Lifliit 
William  Pfaender:  5th  Ohio  Battery,  Capt.  A.  HlokeB- 
looi>er.  Artillerj'  loss :  k,  4 ;  w.  27 =31.  UnaUadkei  /a- 
fantry:  15th  Iowa,  CoL  Hugh  T.  Reld;  29d  Ma,  OoL 
Jaeob  T.  Tindall  (k),  Lieut.-CoL  Quln  Morton  (e); 
18th  Wis.,  Col.  James  S.  Alban  (k).  Loss  Unattaeted 
Infantry:  k,  71 ;  w.  298;  m,  592  =  961.  (Some  of  the 
(raptured  or  missing  [10081  of  this  division  wew  aka 
wounded. ) 

li\.^SHiGXED  TROOPS :  15th  Mich..  CoL  John  M.  OttT»; 
14th  Wis.,  Col.  David  E.  Wood;  H,  Ist  IlL  ArtOkry, 
Capt.  Axel  Silfversimrre ;  1, 1st  IlL  Artilleiy,  Capt  Bdr 
wanl  Bout  on ;  B,  2<1  IlL  Artillery,  Capt.  Relly  MadiaoD ; 
F,  2d  IlL  Artillery,  Capt.  John  W.  Powell  (w) ;  8th  Ohio 
Batter^',  Cipt.  Louis  Markgraf.  Loss  unassi^nied  troops: 
k.  39 :  w,  1.59 ;  m,  17 = 215.  The  total  loss  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  was  1513  killed,  6601  wounded,  and  S8W 
capture<l  or  missing  =  10,944. 

UNION  GLTJ-BOAT8.  Tyler,  Lieat-Com.  WnUam 
Gwin  ;  Lexington,  Lieut.-Com.  James  W.  Bhlik. 
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SECOND  DiviBlON.  Brig.-Gcn.  Alexander  McD.  MeCook. 
Fourth  Brigade,  Brig. -Gen.  Lovell  H.  Rousseau:  6th 
Ind.,  CoL  Thomas  T.  Crittenden ;  5th  Ky.,  Col.  H.  M. 
Buckley;  1st  Ohio,  Col.  B.  F.  Smith ;  Ist  Battalion.  15th  U. 
8.  (Capt.  Peter  T.  Swidne),  and  1st  Battalion,  16th  U.  8. 
(Capt.  Edwin  F.  Townsend),  M«Jor  John  11.  King:  1st 
Battalion,  19th  U.  8.,  MtvJ.  fi.  D.  Carpenter.  Brigade  loss: 
k,  28;  w,  280 ;  m,  3=  311.  Fifth  Brigade,  Col.  Edward  N. 
Kirk  (w) :  :Mth  IlL,  MtO-  Charh'sN.  L<?vanway  (k),  Capt. 
Hiram  W.  Bristol ;  2i)th  Ind.,  Lieut.-Col.  David  M.  Dunn; 
80th  Ind.,  CoL  8ion  8.  Bass  (m  w),  Lieut.-C(d.  Joseph  B. 
Dodge;  77th  Pa.,  CoL  Fred.  8.  8tnmbaugh.  Brigade  loss: 
k,  24  ;  w,  310 ;  m,  2  =  346.  Sixth  Brigatle,  Col.  William  11. 
Gibson :  32d  Ind.,  CoL  August  Willich  ;  39th  Ind.,  CoL 
Thomas  J.  Harrison;  15th  Ohio,  Mi\J.  William  Wallace; 
49th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  All)ert  M.  Blackmun.  Brigade  loss : 
k,  25  ;  w,  220 ;  m,  2  =  247,  Artillery  :  II,  5th  U.  8.,  Capt. 
William  R.  Ti-rrill.  Artillery  hms :  k,  1 :  w,  13  =  14. 
FOUUTii  Divisio.N,  Brlg.-Gen.  William  Nelson. 

Tenth  Brigade,  CoL  Jaeob  Animeii :  36th  Ind.,  Col. 
William  (irose  ;  6th  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Nicholas  L.  Ander- 
son ;  24th  Ohio.  Lieut.-CoL  Frederick  C.  Jones.  Brigade 
loss :  k,  10  ;  w,  100 ;  ni,  8  =  im  XiuetecHlh  Brigade,  CoL 
William  B.  Ilazen  :  9tli  Ind.,  CoL  (iidcon  C.  Moody  ;  0th 
Ky.,  Col.  Walter  C.  Whitaker;  4l8t  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col. 
George  H.  Mygatt.    Rrigade  loss :  k,  48;  w,  357;  ni,  1  =     Grigsby.    Brigjwle  loss :  w,  4. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Army  of  th(^  Ohio  wtis  241  killetl,  1807  wounded,  and  55  captured  or  missing  =  2103. 

The  grand  total  of  Union  loss  wjis  1754  killed,  8408  wounded,  and  2885  captured  or  missing  =  13,047. 

Tlie  only  oflieial  statement  of  (Jrant's  strength  at  Hhiloh  is  on  page  112,  Vol.  X.,  "  Official  Records,"  which  is  oom- 
pile<l  fn)ni  division  returns  of  April  4t1i  and  5th,  and  shows  (exclusive  of  two  n^giments  and  onebattery  not  reported), 
an  aggregate,  *'  i»resent  for  duty."  of  44,895.  Included,  however,  in  these  figures  are  such  non-corabatant«  as  medl- 
eal  oftlcers,  ciuaiteniiast^Ts.  chaplains,  musicians,  hospital  stewanls,  buglers,  etc.,  etc.  Deduoting  from  the  total 
above  given  the  "present  for  duty"  of  T^w  Wallace's  division  (7564),  leaves  37,331  as  the  '*  present  for  dn^* 
(combatant  and  noTi-combatant)  inClranfs  army  on  the  morning  of  April  0th.  The  actual  number  of  effectivM 
is  nowhere  ofTii-ially  reporti'd,  nor  do  the  •'  Official  Reeord.s  "  afford  any  information  as  to  the  nnmber  of  men 
brought  by  Buell  to  Oraut's  assistjuice.  (;<'neral  Buell  speaks  in  a  general  way  of  **  26,000  reb'nf orcements,** io- 
cluding  ••  l\,ew  Wallace's  5000."  <  General  (inint  says ;  **  At  Slilh>h,  the  effective  strength  of  the  Union  forces  OB  tbe 
morning  of  the  Otli  was  33.0(K)  men.  T^'w  Wallace  brought  5000  more  after  nightfalL  .  .  .  Excluding  the  troops  wbo 
fled,  panic-Btricken,  before  they  had  fired  a  shot,  there  was  not  a  time  during  the  6th  when  we  had  more  ttaas 


406.  Twenty-geeond  Brigade,  CoL  Sanders  D.  Braoe :  Ut 
Ky.,  Col.  David  A.  Enyart ;  2d  Ky.,  CoL  Thomas  D. 
8edgewick;  20th  Ky.,  Lieut.-CoL  Charles  8.  ttm»^«ii 
Brigade  loss :  k,  29 ;  w,  138 ;  m,  11=  178.  Cavahry  :  9d  Ind. 
(not  actively  engaged).  Lieut. -CoL  Edward  M.  McCbok. 
FIFTH  DIVISION,  BHg.-Gcn.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden. 

Eleventh  Brigade,  Brig.-Oen.  Jeremiah  T.  Boyle:  9tfa 
Ky.,  CoL  Beivjamin  C.  Grlder;  13th  Ky..  CoL  Edwaid 
H.  Hobson ;  19th  Ohio,  Col.  Samuel  Beatty ;  69th  Ohio, 
CoL  James  P.  Fyffo.  Brigade  loss :  k,  33 ;  w,  212;  m,  18= 
263.  Fourteenth  Brigade,  Col.  William  Sooy  Smith :  Uth 
Ky.,  CoL  Pierce  B.  Hawkins;  26th  Ky.,  Llent.-0>1 
Cicero  Maxwell ;  13th  Ohio,  Ueut. -Col.  Joseph  Q.  Haw- 
kins. Brigade  loss:  k,  25;  w,  157;  m,  10=192.  >ir<0- 
lery:  0, 1st  Ohio,  Capt.  Joseph  Bartlett ;  H  and  M,  4th 
U.  H.,  Capt.  John  MendenhalL  Artillery  loss:  k,  2;  w, 
8  =  10.  Cavalry:  3d  Ky.  (not  actively  engaged)*  CoL 
James  i^.  Jiu*kson. 
SIXTH  DIVISION,  Brig.-Oen.  Thomas  J.  Wood. 

Twentieth  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  A.  Garfield:  Uth 
Mich.,  CoL  Michael  Shoemaker;  64th  Ohio,  CoL  Johi 
Ferguson ;  65th  Ohio,  CoL  Charles  G.  Harker.  IV«M4f> 
first  Brigade,  CoL  George  D.  Wagner :  15th  Ind.,  Ueoi- 
Col.  Gustavus  A.  Wood ;  40th  Ind.,  CoL  John  W.  Blako; 
57th  Ind.,  Col.  Cyrus  C.  Hines ;  24th  Ky.,  CoL  Lewis  B. 
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2S,000  men  inline.  On  the  7th  Biiell  brought  20,000  more  (Nelson's,  CrittendcD*8,  and  McCook's  divisions).  Of  his 
remaining  two  divisions  Thomas's  did  not  reach  the  fleld  during  the  engagement ;  Wood's  arrived  before  firing 
bad  ceased,  but  not  in  time  to  be  of  much  service."  General  M.  F.  Force,  in  **  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth " 
(Charles  Scribner's  8ous),  says:  "The  reenforcements  of  Monday  numbered,  of  Buell's  army  about  25,000;  Lew 
Wallace's  6500;  other  regiments  about  1400."  General  Lew  Wallace  says  in  his  report  that  his  command  "did  not 
exceed  6000  men  of  all  arms." 

THE   CONFEDERATE   ARMY. 

ARMY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.—  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  (k).    General  G.  T.  Beauregard. 

FIRST  ARMY  CORPS.— Major-Gen.  Leonidas  Polk.  tart  (w),  Ueut.-Col.  William  D.  Chadick;  1st  La.,  Col. 

FIS8T  DIVISION,  Brig. -Gen.  Charles   Clark  (w).  Brig.-  Dauiel  W.  Adams,  Maj.  F.  H.  Farrar,  Jr. ;  Ala.  Battery, 

(Jen.  Alexander  P.  Stewart.    Staff  loss :  w,  1.  C'aP^-  ^-  H-  Robertson.    Brigade  loss :  k,  129 ;  w,  697 ;  m, 

Firut  Brigade,  Col.  R.  M.  Russell:  Uth  La.,  Col.  S.  F.  103  =  829.     Second  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  James  R.  Chal- 

Marks  (w),  Lieut. -Col.  Robert  H.  Barrow;  12th  Tenu.,  mers:  5th  Miss.,  Col.  A.  E.  Fant ;  7th  Miss.,  Lieut -CoL 

Lieut.-Col.  T.  H.  Bell,  MiOor  R.  P.  Caldwell ;  13th  Tenu.,  H-  Mayson :  9th  Minn.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  A.  Rankin 

CoL  A.  J.  Vaughan,  Jr. ;  22d  Tenn.,  Col.  T.  J.  Freeman  (m  w) ;  10th  Miss.,  Col.  R.  A.  Smith;  52d  Tenn.,  CoLB.  J. 

<w);  Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  Smith  P.  Bankhead.    Brigade  Lea ;  Ala.  Battery,  Capt.  Charles  P.  Gage.  Brigade  loss  : 

loss :k,  97  ;w,  612=609.  Second  Brigmle,  Brifi.-Cieii.  Alex-  k,  83:   w,  343;   m,  19=445.     Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen. 

ander  P.  Stewart :  13th  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  D.  Grayson  John  K.  Jackson :  17th  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert  C.  Farris ; 

<k),  MiOor  James  A.  McNeely(w),Col.  J.  C.  Tappan;   4th  18th  Ala.,  Col.  EU  S.  Shorter;    19th  Ala.,  Col.  Joseph 

Tenn.,  CoL  R.  P.  Neely,  Lieut.-Col.  O.  F.  Strahl ;  5th  Wheeler :  2d  Tex.,  Col.  John  C.  Moore,  Lieut. -CoL  W.  P. 

Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  I).  Venable;  33d  Tcim.,  Col.  Alex-  Rogers,  Ma.1.  H.  G.  Runnels;  Ga.  Battery,  Capt.  I.  P. 

aoder  W.  Campbell  (w) ;  Miss.  Battery,  Capt.  T.  J.  Stan-  Girardey.    Brigade  loss :  k,  86 ;  w,  364 ;  m,  194  =  644. 

ford.    Brigade  loss  :^l»;w,  421;  m,3=517.  THIRD  ARMY  CORPS,  M^L-Gen.Wm.  J.Hardee  (w). 

SECOND    DIVISION.    M^or-(ien.    B.    F.    Cheatham   (w).  First  Brigade,  Brit^.-Geu.  T.  C.  Hiudman  (commanded 

«rT^i?^*  ,^'  1:  .     .          «     ,^      ,  _    ,  ,  his  own  and  the  Thinl  Brigade),  CoL  R.  Q.  Shaver:  2d 

rJ^''^^'''^V''L^''^^''^^^:^l''t'i^^  ^'  /^.^^**'«,  ^V'  Ark..  CoL  D.  C.  Govan,  M^.  R.  F.  Harvey;  6th  Ark.. 

^Ll^ston  Smith  (w) :  Blythe's  Miss.,  Col.  A. K. Blythe  ^ol.  A.  T.  Hawthorn;   7th  Ark.,  Lieut.-Col,  John  M. 

(k),  Lieut.-Col. p.  L.  Herron  (k)»  Mi^or  James  Moore;  2d  jy^^^  ^^j^  ^aj.  James  T.  Martin ;  3d  Confederate,  CoL 

Tenn.,  CoL  J  Knox  Ualker;  15th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  j„i,„   p.    Marmaduke ;    MIks.    Battery.    Capt.   Charles 

C.  Tyler  (w),  M^or  John  F.  Hearn ;  154th  Tenn  (seni<»r),  g^^^t.  Brigade  loss :  k,  109 ;  w,  546 ;  m,  38=  698.  Secowl 

CoL  Preston  Smith,  Lieut^Col.  Marcus  J.  Wright;  Tenn.  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  P.  R.  Cleburne:  15th  Ark.,  Lieut.- 

Battery,  Capt.  Marshall  T  Polk  (w).    Brigade  loss :  k,  coL  A.  K.  Patton  (k) ;  6th  Mi«s..  C^ol.  J.  J.  Thornton  (w), 

120 ;  w,  607 ;  m.  13  =  740.    ^eond  Brigade,  Col  William  ^apt.  W.  A.  Harper;  2d  Tenn.,  CoL  W.  B.  Bate  (w),  Lieut.- 

H   Stephens,  CoL  (ieorge  Maney :  7th  Ky..  CoL  Charles  coL  D.  L.  Goodall ;  5th  Tenn.,  Col.  Ben.  J.  HIU ;  23d  Tenn., 

Wickllffe  (m.w).  Lieut.-Col.  W.  D.  Lannom;  1st  Tenn  Lieut.-Col.  James  F.  Neill  (w);  24th  Tenn.,  Ueut.-Col. 

(Pbattalion),C.)l.(>eorge  Maney,  M^orlLR.  l^eld  ;  6th  Thomas  H.  Peebles;  Ark.  Batteries,  Capts.  J.T.Trigg  and 

Tenn.,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  P.  Jones  Col.  W.  H.  Stephens ;  9th  j.  ^  calvert.  Brigade  loss :  k,  188  ;  w,  790 ;  m,  65  =  1043. 

Tenn .  Col.  H  L^  Douglass ;  Miss.  Battery,  Capt.  Melanc-  j;^^^  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen .  S.  A.  M.  Wood.  CoL  W.  K.  Pat- 

thon  Smith.   Bri^e  loss :  k.  75 ;  w,  413 ;  m,  3  =491.   Oar-  ^rson  (temporarily) :  16th  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  W.  Harris ; 

airy :  1st  Miss.,  Col.  A.  J.  Undsay ;  Miss,  and  Ala.  Bat-  gth  Ark.,  Col.  W.  K.  Patters(m ;  9th  Ark.  (battalion),  MaJ. 

taUon,  Lieut-CoL  R  H.  Brewer.  Cavalry  loss :  k,  6 ;  w,  12 ;  j  h.  Kelly ;  8d  Miss.  BattaUon,  MaJ.  A.  B.  Hardcastle ; 

m.  2  =  19.     Unattached  :  47th  Tenn.,  CoL  M.  R.  HllL  27th  Tenn.,  Col.  Chris.  H.  Williams  (k),  M^.  Samuel  T. 

SECOND  ARMY  CORPS,  MjvJor-Gen.  Braxton  Bragg.  Love  (m  w) ;  44th  Tenn.,  Col.  C.  A.  McDaniel ;  65th  Tenn., 

Escort :  Alabama  Cavalry,  Capt.  R.  W.  Smith.  Col.  James  L.  McKoin ;  Miss.  Battery,  Capt.  W.  L.  Harper 

FIB8T  DIVISION,    Brig.-Gcu.    Daniel   Ruggles.     Firgt  (w),  Lieut.  Put.  Darden ;  Qa.  Dragoons,  Capt.  I.W.  Avery. 

BrigtuU,  CoL  Randall  L.  Gibson  :  1st  Ark..  Col.  James  Brigade  loss :  k.  107  ;  w,  600 ;  m,  38  =  745. 

F.  Fagan ;  4th  La.,  Col.  H.  W'.  Allen  (w),  Lieut.-Col.  S.  RESERVE  CORPS,  Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge. 

E.  Hunter;  13th  La..  Mijjor  A.  P.  Avegno  (m  w).  Capt.  yj.„^  Brigade,  Col.  Robert  P.  Trabue:  4th  Ala.  Batt., 

8.  O  Le^iry  (w>,  Capt.  E.  M.  Diibroca ;  19th  La.,  Col.  Beii-     ^^  j^  m.  CUfton ;  31st  Ala.,  Lieut.-Col. Galbraith ; 

Jainln  L.  Hodge,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Hollingsworth.     Bri-  3^    ^y..     Lieut.-CoL    Bon.    Anderson    (w) ;    4th    Ky., 

^e  108«:  \97;  w,  488;  m,  97  =682.     Second  Brigade,  ijeut.-CoL   A.   R.  Hynes  (w) ;   5th   Ky.,  CoL   Thomas 

Brig.-Gen.  Patton  Anderson :  1st  Fla.  Battalion,  MtUor  T.  ^^  Hunt;  6th  Ky.,  CoL  Joseph  H.  Lewis;  Tenn.  Battal. 

A.McDonell  (w).  Capt  W.  G.  Poole,  Capt>W    C.  B^;  ^^^^  Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Crews;   Ky.  Battery,  Capt.    Ed- 

17th  La..  LieiitXlJoL  Charles  Jones  (w);  20th  La..  C^^^  ward   P.    Byrne;   Ky.  Battery.   Capt.    Robert    Cobb. 

August  Reichard ;  9th  Texas,  CoL  W .  A.  Stanley ;  Con-  Brigade  loss :  k,  151 ;  w.  557;  m,  92= 800.  Second  Brigade, 

federate  Guards  Response  Battalion,  Major  FrankUn  Brig.-Gen.  John  S.  Bowen  (w).  Col.  John  D.  Martin  :  9th 

H.  Clack;   5th    Company  Washington  (La.)  Artillery,  Ark.,  CoL  Isaac L.Dunlop;  10th  Ark., CoL T.D.  Merrick; 

Capt,  W.  I.  Hodgson.     Brigade^oss:  k,  69;  w,  313;  m,  2d  Confederate,  Col.  John  D.  Martin,  Maj.  Thomas  H. 

5^=^*.  I^irrf  Bm^orfe.  Col.  Preston  Pond.  Jr.:  16th  Mangum;  1st  Mo.,  CoL  Luciiw  L.  Rich;  Miss.  Battery, 

La..  M^.  Daniel  Gober;  18th  La.,  CoL  Alfred  Mouton  Capt.  Alfred  Hudson.  Brigade  loss:  k,98;  w,498;  m,28  = 

(w),  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Roman ;    Crescent  (La.)  Regt..  Col.  624.    Third  Briifode,  Col.  W.  S.  Statham :  15th  Miss. ;  22d 

Marshall  J.  Smith;    Orleans   Gnard  BattaUon,  M^Jor  ^iss.;  19th Tenn., CoL D  H.  Cummings;  20th  Tenn..  CoL 

Leon  Querouze  (w) ;  38th  Tenu.,  Col.  R.  F.  Looney ;  Ala.  j    ^   Rattle  (c) ;  28th  Tenu. ;  45th  Tenn.,  Lieut.-CoL  E. 

Battery,  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Ketchum.    Brigade  loss:  k,  89;  p  j^jWe-,  Tenn.  Battery,  Capt.  A.  M.  Rutledge.  Brigade 

w,  336:  m,  169=  694.    OavaJry :  Ala.  Battalion,  Capt.  T.  ]ogg:  k    137*  w  627  •  m  45  =  809. 
F.Jenkins.    Cavalry  loss,  k,  2  ;  w,  6  ;  m,  1  =  9. 

SECOND  DIVISION,  Brig.-Gen.  Jones  M.  Withers.  First  troops  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list.  Oat- 
Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  H.  Gladden  (m  w).  Col.  Daniel  alrg :  Tenn.  Regt.,  Col.  N.  B.  Forrest  (w) ;  Ala.  Regt., 
W.  Adams  (w).  Col.  Z.  C.  Deas  (w) :  2l8t  Ala.,  Lieut.-CoL  CoL  James  H.  Clanton;  Texas  Regt.,  CoL  John  A.  Whar- 
S.  W.  Cavce,  MaJ.  F.  Stewart  ;  22d  Ala.,  Col.  Z.  C.  Deas.  ton  (w) ;  Ky.  Squadron,  Capt.  John  H.  Morgan.  Artil- 
Lieut.-CoL  John  C.  Marrast;  25th  Ala.,  CoL  J,  Q. Looniis  lery:  Ark.  Battery,  Capt.  George  T.  Hubbard;  Tenn. 
(w),  M^.  George  D.  Johnston ;  26th  Ala.,  Col.  J.  G.  Col-  Battery,  Capt.  H.  L.  W.  McCluug. 

The  total  Confederate  loss,  as  officially  reported,  was  1728  killed,  8012  wounded,  and  959  missing =10,699. 
According  to  a  fleld  return  for  April  3d.  1862  (*•  Official  Reconls,"  Vol.  X.  398),  the  effective  strength  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  that  marched  from  Corinth  was  as  follows:  Infantry,  34,727;  artillery,  1973 ;  cavalry,  2073,— or  an 
aggregate  of  38,773.  The  47th  Tennessee  Regiment  reached  the  fl«*.ld  on  the  7th  with  probably  550  men,  making  in 
all  39,323.  Another  return  ("  Official  Records,"  Vol.  X.,  396)  glve^  the  following  '*  effective  total  before  the  battle  " : 
Infantry  and  artillery,  35,953 ;  cavalrj-,  4382,— grand  total.  40,335. 
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('RINtJ  the  angry  political  strife  which  pre- 
;c'(lo<I   tho  c'dutest  of  arms,   General  Albert 
Sidney  Joliiistmi  J,  romiiined  silent,  stem,  and  sor- 
I'owful.    Ho  determined  to  stand  at  his  post  in 
San   Fninoiaeo,  ]»('rforuung  his  full  duty  as  an 
idficer  of  tlio  United  States,  until  events  should 
lequiro    a    decision    as    to  his    course.     When 
Texas  —  his  adopt<Ml    State  —  passed    the    ordi- 
nance of  secession  fvom  tiie  Union,  the  altema- 
tivo  was  presented,  and,  on  the  day  ho  heard  the 
news,  he  resigned  liis  commission  in  the  army. 
,w. .  «.„.,^..  .. .««,  c-MtLL,  ►..-no  I.     He    kei)t    the    fact  concealed,   however,   lest  it 
l™,>,,u...  „ , ,.  ,.u  o.  .^..  might  stir  up  disaffection  among  the  turbulent 

population  of  the  I'acili*;  (Joast.  He  said,  "  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  the  last, 
and,  when  absolved,  shall  take  my  course."  All  honest  and  competent  wit- 
nesses now  accDi-d  Hint  lio  earned  ont  this  purpose  in  letter  and  spirit 
General  Siimnor,  who  relieved  hiin,  reported  that  ho  found  him  "carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  Crovemment." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  treated  General  Johnston  with  a  distrust 
which  wounde<l  his  pride  to  the  quick,  but  afterward  made  such  amends  as  it 
could,  by  sending  him  a  major-general's  commission.  He  was  also  assured 
thr<)ugh  confidential  sources  that  he  would  receive  the  highest  command  in 
the  Federal  Army.  But  he  declined  to  take  part  against  his  own  people,  and 
re^tired  to  Loa  Angeles  \\'ith  the  intention  of  farming.  There  he  was  snb- 
jecti'd  to  an  irritatuig  surveilknee ;    while  at  the  same  time  there  eanie 

^  For  pxleudinl   tr^uliui-tit  of  tliis  subji'ut,  Hei>  niid  rapidly  rona  to  the  chief  command.      In  IM^ift 

"Thn  lA!ii  of  General  Alln-rt  Sidney  Jolmutoii,'"  lie  wim  Kouretury  of  War,  and  cxp«lled  the  intrud- 

by  Witliiim  PreHton  .lulniHti)!!  (T>.  Apiiletou  &  Co.),  iii^  United  MtHtea  Indians,  after  two  battles  on  li> 

upoti  whii'li  Oolouel  JohiiBlon  hiiit  dniwn  freely  in  Uiver  Nei-hcn.    lie  served  one  eampaigii  in  HexiM 

the  preiiaration  of  this  piiper. —  KlUTiiBsi.  under  lie nenil  Taylor,  and  was  reeonimended  by 

3^(leiieml  JulinHton  wun  of  New  KtiKluiid  di-  thiit  eoniinanderasa  brigadier-greiierul  forhiscon- 

eeent,  IhoiiKh  both  lio   and  hiH  luothei'  were  of  duct  ut  Monterey,  but  was  allowed  no  eonmiwd 

pioneer  stock    and   natives   of   Kentucky.      His  by  the  Administration,     In  1843  lie  married  Mim 

father  was  the  villaRO  physieiau.      He  wan  l>orn  Elixaliriffiu.andretircdtoaplautationinBrBxoiii 

FehniHry  'Mi,  IS(>:i,  in  Mason  County,  Keiitueky.  (bounty,  Texns,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  W- 

He  waa  ''a  handsome,  pruud,  niardy,  eanieHt,  and  ehiidon  en<lHtraileiie<l  circumfltaueen.  In  IF<-lt)b> 

sclf-rt-liant  lioy,"  '■  pnivo  ami  t li ought ful."      His  was  appniiiliil  a  paymanter  by  PreRident  Taylor, 

early  education  waM  desiiltory,  luit  was  contjuneil  and  served  in   Texas  until   IS.'i,"),  wben   he  im 

at   TraiiKylvBniii   and   iit  West  Point,   wherp   he  tnaile   eolonel  of   tho   lid  Cavalry   by   PretadHit 

evineeil  Hiiperior  talents  for  mathematies,  and  WHS  I'ierce.     In   1857  he  eoudnet<-d  the  remarkatilt 

(rradiiated  in  1  S-Jil.    T(e  whs  n  lii'nienant  of  thn  e:t|iedition  to  Utah,  In  which  he  saved  the  Vaitri 

(ith   Infantry,  from  1«*J7  to  is:l-l,  when   here-  States  army  there  from  a  frightful  dhuiHter  by  bi> 

Binned.     IliM  only  active  serriee  during  this  period  ]>mdem'ii  ami  executive  ability.     Ho  remained  in 

WHS  the  [iliiek  Hawk  war,  in  which  he  won  consid-  commandin  Utah  until  the  snmmeroflH(IO,wUeli 

er]ilile  dintinction.     In  1  S^ll  he  married  MLis  Hen-  he  passe<l  with  his  family  in  Kentucky,  In  I>e««B- 

rirtT:!  Pri'stoii,  who  died  in  1  fi'.iTi,      In  1 8:t(i  he  lier  of  that  year  he  was  aNigned  to  the  commtnd 

joii  id  the  urrny  of  the  youiifj  republic  of  Texas,  of  the  Pacific  Coaat. — W.  P.  J. 
HO 
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across  mountain  and  desert  the  voice  of  the  Southern  people  calling  to  him 
for  help  in  their  extremity.  |  His  heart  and  intellect  both  recognized  their 
claim  upon  his  services,  and  he  obeyed.  At  this  time  he  wrote,  "  No  one 
could  feel  more  sensibly  the  calamitous  condition  of  our  country  than  my- 
self, and  whatever  part  I  may  take  hereafter,  it  will  always  be  a  subject  of 
gratulation  with  me  that  no  act  of  mine  ever  contributed  to  bring  it  about. 
I  suppose  the  difficulties  now  will  only  be  adjusted  by  the  sword.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  that  was  not  the  remedy." 

When  he  amved  in  the  new  Confederacy,  his  coming  was  welcomed  with 
a  spontaneous  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  deputations  from  the 
West  preceded  him  to  Richmond,  entreating  his  assignment  to  that  depart- 
ment. President  Davis  said  that  he  regarded  his  coming  as  of  more  worth 
than  the  accession  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  defense  of  that  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  which  lay  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  except  the  GuK  Coast 
(Bragg  having  control  of  the  coast  of  West  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  Mans- 
field Lovell  of  the  coast  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana).    His  command  was 


4.  The  following  statement  was  written  in  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  by  the  editors  as  to  the  details 
of  the  offer  of  high  command  referred  to  by  Colo- 
nel Johnston : 

**  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Administration  in  1801  to 
retain  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  the 
Federal  army  were  as  follows : 

**  Early  in  April,  1861,  while  on  duty  in  the  ad- 
jutant-general's office  in  Washington,  J  learned 
that  Colonel  Sumner  had  been  dispatched  incog, 
to  California,  with  secret  orders  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  that 
this  unusual  course  had  been  prompted  by  the 
fear  that  the  forts  and  arsenals  and  garrisons 
on  that  coast  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  secessionists  by  General  Johnston,  the  then 
commander,  who  was  reported  to  be  arranging 
to  do  so. 

"  I  had  just  received  a  letter  from  General  John- 
ston expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  large  and 
handsome  parade  of  State  troops  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  February  22d,  and  at  the  undoubted 
loyalty  to  the  Union  cause  of  the  whole  Pacific 
coast,  and  also  his  earnest  hope  that  the  patriotic 
spirit  manifested  in  California  existed  as  strongly 
in  all  other  States,  and  would  as  surely  be  main- 
tained by  them  as  it  would  be  in  the  Pacific  States 
in  case  of  attempted  secession. 

**  Fearing  the  effect  of  the  superseding  orders 
upon  a  high-toned  and  sensitive  officer,  one  whom 
I  esteemed  as  a  brother,  and  earnestly  desired  to 
be  secured  to  our  causo,  I  induced  Major  McDow- 
ell to  show  the  letter  to  Secretary  Cameron,  and 
to  urge  every  effort  to  keep  General  Johnston 
from  leaving  the  service.  His  superior  qualifica- 
tions, his  influence  among  prominent  citizens  Ht 
the  South,  and  especially  among  his  relatives  in 
his  native  State,  Kentucky, —  which  it  was  exceed- 
ingly desirable  to  keep  in  the  Union, —  were  strong 


inducements  to  these  efforts.  My  desire  was  met 
as  cordially  and  earnestly  as  it  existed,  and  I 
was  authorized  to  send,  as  I  did  through  my 
friend  *  Ben  *  Holliday,  in  New  York,  for  trans- 
mission by  telegraph  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  by 
his  *  pony  express '  to  San  Francisco,  the  follow- 
ing message:  'I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
assuring  you,  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he 
has  the  utmost  confidence  in  you,  and  will  give 
you  the  most  important  command  and  trust  on 
your  arrival  here.  Sidney  is  appointed  to  the 
Military  Academy.'  This  message  reached  Gen- 
eral Johnston  after  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Sumner. 

"  In  response  to  the  above,  and  by  the  same 
channel  of  communication,  I  received  this  mes- 
sage :  *  I  thank  you  and  my  friends  for  efforts  in 
my  behalf.  I  have  resigned,  and  resolved  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  my  State.'  His  letter  of  resigna- 
tion was  soon  received,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
hope,  especially  as  Texas  —  which  had  then  se- 
ceded—  was  his  adopted  State. 

**  I  felt  in  1801 ,  as  I  now  know,  that  the  asser- 
tion that  General  Johnston  intended  to  turn  over 
to  the  secessionists  the  defenses  of  California,  or 
any  part  of  the  regular  army,  was  false  and  ab- 
surd. Under  no  circumstances,  even  if  intended, 
could  such  a  plan  have  succeeded,  especially  with 
the  regular  army.  But  no  such  breach  of  trust 
was  intended,  nor  would  any  graduate  of  West 
Point  in  the  army  have  committed  or  permitted  it. 
It  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  statement  of 
Senator  Conness  of  California,  who  three  years 
later  urged  and  secured  the  assignment  of  Gen- 
oral  McDowell  to  command  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
on  the  ground  that  after  the  war  for  the  Union 
should  have  ended  there  would  be  in  California  a 
more  powerful  rebellion  than  that  then  existing 
among  the  Southern  States. 

"  FiTz  John  Porter. 

"New  York,  I>eceml>er  8,  1884." 
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Allien  Pldiicy  JnIiii-Ioii 
H  IkiHi  ■iiimiiaitilltiK  nml 
Httm-I.lvi'.  Ill  HoiiHi  nwiiwtK  till-  IniHt  lit  AlrxniiiliT 
Ilaniiltnii  in  tbu  iH'Ht  I'litant  liki-niHH  i>f  litni.  n  n-wiu- 
bhuiep  vi-ry  fTvi]iii>iitl,v  n-iuBrkcil.  III^  ■■liii'k-lH»ii>H  wcn> 
ntlHT  liltfii.  nnil  with  )iIm  how  iiiiiI  iiimiilFxIon  fnvf  blm 
II  HpoIi-Ii  IiHik.  HlH  rhlii  wax  ili-l1f»t<-  rihI  bniidMiuir: 
hti>  lii-lh  were  wtillt^  iiml  n-iciiliir.  iiiiil  bin  luiHitli  wiih 
Hiiiuin'  mill  flnu.  In  llir  imrtrall  liy  Dimli  liiki-ii  iilmut 
thix  time,  iilH  liiw  fii-m  rulbir  mil.  Inil  iih  tlicy  lire 
Ih-hI  n>iueiulicnil.  they  ynttv  miiiii'Whnt   lliin  hii<I  very 


hair  rliut^^reil  over  k  DOM) 
hruwa  Ui  Oeepot 
Init  rliiir.  nlraily  eyi^R  loohnl  Btratffht  at  jm  wtth  k 
iftniiil  klnil  nnil  Hlni'cre.  vet  pimetnitliiK.  In  repoMkk 
i-ycN  wi-ri'  m  lilne  iih  tlie  Oty.  Mit  In  eicpitenent  tt« 
HhhIkhI  tiianlt'el-imi)-,  nndt^iertnla  remarkable  panw 
OviT  iiK-ii.  llu  wuH  six  tert  and  un  iiivh  In  belgfel.  it 
ulKiiit  <>Di>  tiuiiiliiHl  iiiid  tiKlily  ih>iiii<]h  wel^t.  atnWH 
DH  an  arrow,  with  liroiid.  xqnare  Hhimldera  aud  a  MB^ 

bciirlnit— W.P.J. 


iinpoiial  in  extent,  niicl  liis  powei-s  aiirt  disoi-etion  as  large  as  the  theory  erf 
the  C'onfederate  (.Joveriiiiiciit  permitted.  He  lacked  nothing  except  men, 
iiiunitions  of  war,  and  the  means  of  obtainin}?  them.  He  had  the  right  to  ask 
for  anything,  and  the  Stat<^  Excontives  had  the  i)ower  to  withhold  everj-thing. 
The  Mississippi  Kiver  divided  his  dei)ai-tment  into  two  distinot  theaters  of 
war.  West  of  the  river,  Fremont  held  Missouri  with  a  foree  of  from  60,000 
to  80,000  Fedei-als,  confronted  by  Price  and  MeCiUloch  In  the  extreme  south- 
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comer  of  the  State  with  6000  men,  and  by  Hai-dee,  in  north-eastern 
Jisas,  with  about  as  many  raw  recruits  down  with  camp  diseases  and 
le  to  move.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  the  northern  boundary  of  Ten- 
ia was  barely  in  his  possession,  and  was  held  under  sufferance  from 
lemy  who,  for  various  reasons,  hesitated  to  advance.  The  Mississippi 
ed  the  way  to  a  ruinous  naval 
tion  unless  it  could  be  de- 
)d  and  held.  Grant  was  at 
►  and  Paducah  with  20,000 
i  and  Polk,  to  oppose  his  in- 
•n,  had  seizetl  Columbus,  Ky., 
about  11,000  Confederates, 
had  fortified  it.  Tennessee 
twice  divided :  first  by  the 
lessee  River,  and  then  by  the 
berlandf  both  of  which  invited  the  advance  of  a  hostile  force.  Some 
I  pretense  of  fortifications  had  been  made  on  both  rivers  at  Forts  Heury 
Donelson,  near  the  boundary  line,  but  pratiticaUy  there  was  nothing  to 
snt  the  Federal  army  from  captuiing  Nashville,  then  the  most  important 
t  of  supplies  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Hence  the  immediate  and  press- 
(uestion  for  General  Johnston  was  the  defense  of  the  Tennessee  border, 
mock  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  which  had  served  as  a  paper  barrier,  was 
inated,  on  the  13th  of  September,  by  a  formal  defiance  from  the  Union 
§latnre  of  Kentucky.  The  United  States  Government  had  about  34,000 
iteers  and  about  6000  Kentucky  Home  Guards  assembled  in  the  State 
under  General  Robert  Anderson,  of  Fort 
Sumter  fame,  who  had  with  him  such  en- 
terprising coi-ps  commanders  as  Sherman, 
Thomas,  and  Nelson. 

The  Confe<leracy  had  some  fom-  thousand 
ill-armed  and  ill-equipped  troops  at  Cum- 
berland Gap  under  General  Zollicoffer, 
guarding  the  only  line  of  railroad  com- 
munication between  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see, and  overawing  the  Union  population 
of  East  Tennessee.  This  hostile  section 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy 
like  a  wedge  and  flanked  and  weakened 
General  Johnston's  line  of  defense,  requir- 
ing, as  it  did,  constant  vigilance  and 
repression. 

Besides  Zollicoffer's  force,  General  John- 
ston found  only  4000  men  available  to  pro- 
tect his^hole  line  against  40,000  Federal 
troops.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  four 
thousand  more  raw  recnoits  in  camps  of 
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instruction,  but  they  were  sick 
and  not  half  armed.  Of  course 
he  might  have  abandoned  tiie 
Mississippi  River  to  Grant  and 
brought  Polk  to  his  aid,  but 
he  had  no  thought  of  that; 
that  would  have  been  all  which 
the  Federals  could  have  asked. 
The  boldest  policy  seemed  to 
liim  the  best,  and  he  resolved 
on  a  daring  step.  On  Septem- 
ber 17th  he  threw  forward  his 
whole  force  of  four  thousand 
men  under  Bnckuer  by  rail 
into  Kentucky  and  seized  Bowling  (iroen.  It  was  a  mere  skirmish  line  to  mad 
his  own  weakness.  But  if  he  could  maintain  it,  even  temporarily,  it  gave  him 
immense  sti-ategic  and  political  advantages,  and,  most  of  all,  time  to  collect  or 
create  an  army.  And  then  (I  liold  in  spite  of  some  dilettante  criticism)  it  gava 
him  a  formidable  line,  with  Cumberland  Gap  and  Columbus  as  the  extremitiee 
and  Bowling  Green  as  the  salient. 

The  result  more  than  auswered  his  expectations.  Buckner's  advance  pro- 
duced the  wildest  consternation  in  the  Federal  lines.  Even  Sherman,  writing 
thirteen  years  later,  speaks  of  a  picket  which  burned  a  bridge  thirty  miles  from 
Louisville  as  a  "  division."  As  late  as  November  10th,  1861,  he  said :  "  If  John- 
ston chooses,  he  could  march  into  Louis\'iUe  any  day."  The  effect  of  the  mor«- 
ment  was  for  a  time  to  paralyze  the  Federal  army  and  put  it  on  the  defensive. 


CuuFedenitti  fortiUcaUoua  erected  b;  Oenertd  Buckner. 
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General  Johnston  had  made  the  opportunity  required  by  the  South,  if  it 
meant  seriously  to  maintain  its  independence.  He  had  secured  time  for  prep- 
aration ;  but  it  neglected  the  chance,  and  never  recovered  it.  He  at  once 
strongly  fortified  Bowling  Green,  and  used  every  measure  to  stir  up  and  rally 
the  Kentuekiana  to  his  standard.  He  brought  Hardee  with  four  thousand 
oaen  from  Arkansas,  and  kept  his  little  force  in  such  constant  motion  as  to 
jroduce  the  impression  of  a  large  array  menacing  an  attack.  Even  before 
3ackner  advanced.  General  Johnston  had  sent  to  tho  Southern  governors  an 
ippeal  for  arms  and  a  call  for  fifty  thousand  men.  Harris  of  Tennessee 
done  responded  heartily,  and  the  Government  at  Richmond  seemed  unable 
»  reenforce  him  or  to  ann  the  troops  he  had.  Many  difficulties  embairassed 
t,  and  not  half  his  men  were  armed  that  winter ;  while  up  to  the  middle  of 
iJovember  he  received  only  three  new  regiments.  General  Johnston  realized 
Jie  magnitude  of  the  struggle,  but  the  people  of  the  South  only  awoke  to  it 
rhen  it  was  too  late.  Calamity  then  stirred  them  to  an  ineffectual  rosist- 
ince,  the  heroism  of  which  removed  the  reproach  of  their  early  vainglory 
ind  apathy.  General  Johnston  never  was  able  to  assemble  more  than  22,000 
nen  at  Bowling  Green,  to  confront  the  100,000  troops  opposed  to  him  on 
i^t  line. 

The  only  battle  of  note  that  occuired  that  fall  was  at  Belmont,  opposite 
Columbus,  in  which  Polk  scored  a  vietoiy  over  Grant.  General  Johnston 
■wrote  as  follows  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  Christmas  Day,  from  Bowling 
Green:  "The  position  of  General  Zollicoffer  on  the  Cumberland  holds  in 
check  the  meditated  invasion  and  hoped-for  revolt  in  East  Tennessee ;  but  I 
am  neither  order  Zollicoffer  to  join  me  here  nor  withdraw  any  more  force 
from  Columbus  without  imperiling  our  communications  toward  Richmond 
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or  endangering  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  I  have  reaolyed 
not  to  do,  but  have  chosen,  on  the  contrary,  to  post  my  inadequate  force 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  hohl  the  enemy  in  check,  guard  the  frontier,  and 
hold  the  BaiTeu  [River]  till  the  winter  terminates  the  campaign ;  or,  if  aoy 
fault  in  his  movements  is  committed,  or  his  lines  become  exposed  when 
his  force  is  developed,  th  attack  him  as  opportunity  offers."  This  sums  the 
situation. 

In  January,  1862,  General  Johnston  found  himself  eoDfroiited  by  Halleck 
in  the  West,  and  by  Buell,  who  had  succeeded  Sheiman,  in  Kentucky.  Wth 
the  exception  of  the  army  under  Curtis  in  Missouri,  about  twelve  thouaand 
strong,  the  whole  resources  of  the  North-west,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
plains,  were  turned  against  Greneral  Johnston's  lines  in  Kentucky.  Halleek, 
with  armies  at  Cairo  and  Paducah,  under  Grant  and  C.  F.  Smith,  threatened 
equally  Columbus,  the  key  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  the  water-lin« 
of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  with  their  defenses,  at  Forts  Donelson  and 
Henry.  Buell's  right  wing  also  menaced  Donelson  and  Henry,  while  his  ceD- 
ter  was  directeti  against  Bowling  Green,  and  his  left  was  advancing  agtonst 
Zollicoffei'  at  Mill  Springs,  on  the  Upper  Cumberland.  If  tliis  last-named 
position  could  be  fon^ed,  the  way  seemed  open  to  East  Tennessee  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  NashvUlo  on  the  other. 

The  campaign  opened  ■with  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates  under  Crittenden 
and  ZoUieoffer,  January  IMtli,  1862,  by  General  Thomas,  at  MiU  Springs,  or 
Fishing  Creek.  The  fighting  was  forced  by  the  Confederates,  but  the  whole 
affair  was  hi  rlisregard  of  General  Johnston's  ordere.  The  loss  was  not  severe, 
but  it  ended  in  a  rout  which  left  General  Jolinston's  right  flank  exposed. 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  who  or^nated  the  movement  up 
the  Tennessee  Eiver.  Grant  made  it,  and  it  made  Grant.  It  was  obvious 
enough  to  all  the  leaders  on  both  sides.   General  Johnston  wi-ote,  January  22d : 

'*  To  suppose,  with  the  facilities  of  movement  by  water  which  tlie  well-fUled  rivers  of  the 
Ohio,  Cumberhind,  and  Tennessee  (five  for  active  operations,  that  they  will  suspend  them  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  during  the  wint*r  months  is  a  delusion.  All  the  resources  of  the 
Confederacy  are  now  needed  for  the  defense  of  Tennessee." 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  guard  against  it,  but  the  jwpular  fatuity  and 
apathy  prevented  adequate  preparations.  General  Polk  says  in  a  report, 
"The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  successful  defense  of  the  rivers 
in  question  was  the  want  of  an  adequate  force."  It  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  possible  and  equally  fatal  movements,  which  could  not  have  been  properly 
met  and  resisted  except  by  a  larger  force  than  was  to  be  had.  General  John- 
ston could  not  reduce  the  force  at  Columbus  without  impeiiling  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  this  was  not  even  debatable.  Nor  could  he  hazard  the  loss  of 
Nashville,  if  it  could  be  saved.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  take  the  risk 
at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.     The  thrust  was  made  at  Henry,  and  it  fell. 

As  soon  as  General  Johnston  learned  of  the  movement  against  Fort  Henry 
he  resolved  to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  the  Cumberland,  and  make  the  defense 
of  Nashville  at  Donelson.  Buell  was  in  his  front  with  90,000  men,  and  to 
save  Nash^dlle — Buell's  objective  point — ho  had  to  fall  back  upon  it  with  part 
of  his  anny.  He  kept  for  this  purpose  14,000  men,  including  his  sick, — only 
8500  effectives  in  all, — to  confront  Buell's  90,000  men,  and  concentrated  at 
Fort  Donelson  17,000  men  under  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner,  his  three  most 
experienced  generals,  to  meet  Grant,  who  had  28,000  troops,  but  was  reported 
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as  having  only  1'2,000.  He  eei-tainly  reserved  for  himself  the  more  diflBcnlt 
task,  the  place  of  greater  hazard,  leaving  the  chance  of  glory  to  others.  The 
proposition  that  ho  slumkl  have  left  Nashville  open  to  capture  by  Buell,  and 
shoukl  have  taken  all  his  ti-oops  to  Douelsoii,  could  not  have  been  seriously 
considered  by  any  general  of  even  moderate  military  capacity.  General 
Beauregard  alleges   that   he  urged    General   Johnston    to   concentrate  aD 

his  available  forces  aad 
attack  Grant  at  Fort 
Henry.  Conclusive  con- 
temporaiy  evidence  de- 
monsti-ates  that  General 
Beaiu-egard's  memory  is 
at  faiUt.  But,  this  aside^ 
no  more  fatal  plan  of 
campaign  could  have 
been  jjroposed.  Such 
a  con<!entration  was  im- 
practicable within  the 
limits  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  success.  The 
Confederates  would  have 
been  met  by  a  superior 
force  under  General 
Grant,  whose  position, 
flanked  by  the  batteries 
of  Fort  Henry,  covered 
by  gun-boats,  and  to  be 
^  approached    only    over 

causeways  not  then  con- 
structed, was  absolutely  impregnable.  It  requires  an  utter  disregard  of 
facts  seriously  to  consider  such  a  project.  Moreover,  this  movement  wouH 
have  been  an  abandonment  to  Buell  of  Nashville,  the  objective  point  of  the 
Federal  campaign.  And,  finally,  this  desperate  project,  commended  by  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  was  exactly  what  the  Union  generals  were  striving,  hoping, 
planning,  to  compel  General  Johnston  to  do.  The  answer  to  any  criticism  as 
to  the  loss  of  the  army  at  Donelson  is  that  it  otujM  not  to  have  been  lost.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  it. 

At  midnight  of  February  15th-16th  Gteneral  Johnston  received  a  telegram 
announcing  a  great  Wctoiy  at  Donelson,  and  before  daylight  information 
that  it  would  lie  surrendered.  His  last  troops  were  then  arriving  at  Nashville 
from  Bowling  Green.  His  first  words  were :  *'  I  must  save  this  army."  He 
at  once  detenuined  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Cumberland,  and  concentrate 
all  availalile  forces  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  for  a  renewed  struggle.  He  had 
indicated  this  movement  as  a  probable  event  to  several  distinguished  oflSceis 
some  time  pr(!vious ;  it  was  now  to  be  eanied  into  effect.  He  had  remain- 
ing only  his  little  army  from  Bowling  Green,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
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Crittenden's  army,  and  the  fugitives  from  Donelson.  These  he  reorganized 
at  Murf reesboro'  within  a  week.  He  saved  the  most  of  his  valuable  stores 
and  munitions,  which  fully  absorbed  his  railroad  transportation  to  Stevenson, 
Alabama,  and  moved  his  men  over  the  mud  roads  to  Corinth,  Mississippi, 
by  way  of  Decatur,  in  a  wet  and  stormy  season.  Nevertheless,  he  assembled 
his  army  of  23,000 — about  16,000  eflEectives  —  at  Corinth,  on  the  25th  day  of 
March,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  combat.  In  the  meantime  the 
Confederate  Government  lent  him  all  the  aid  in  its  power,  reenforcing  him 
with  an  army  ten  thousand  strong,  from  the  Southern  coast,  under  General 
Braxton  Bragg,  who  had  been  in  command  at  Pensacola  [see  note,  page  32], 
and  with  such  arms  as  could  be  procured. 

General  Beauregard  has  claimed  that  he  raised,  concentrated,  and  organ- 
ized the  army  which  fought  at  Shiloh ;  that  he  persuaded  General  Johnston 
to  turn  aside  from  a  retreat  toward  Stevenson  and  join  him  at  Corinth,  and 
substituted  an  offensive  campaign  for  a  defensive  one  projected  by  General 
Johnston ;  and  that  he  likewise  planned  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  induced  Gen- 
eral Johnston  to  jBght  it,  and  executed  all  the  general  movements  on  the  field, 
and  that  General  Johnston  was  merely  the  ostensible  commander.  I  have 
elsewhere  fully  confuted  each  of  these  absurd  pretenses;  and  as  this  rapid 
survey  is  historical,  not  controversial,  the  space  at  my  disposal  does  not  per- 
mit  me  to  argue  here  the  points  involved ;  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  state  the 
facts,  which  rest  upon  unimpeachable  contemporary  e\ddence.  The  final 
verdict  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  to  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  who  fought  there, 
to  the  careful  analysis  of  impartial  military  criticism,  or  to  the  ultimate  arbit- 
rament  of  history. 

When  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  separated  Tennessee  into  two  distinct 
theaters  of  war.  General  Johnston  assigned  the  district  west  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  to  General  Beauregard,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  for  duty. 
This  oflBcer  had  suddenly  acquired  a  high  reputation  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  and  General  Johnston  naturally  intrusted  him  with  a  large  discre- 
tion. He  sent  him  with  instructions  to  concentrate  all  available  forces 
near  Corinth,  a  movement  previously  begun.  His  own  plan  was  to  defend 
Columbus  to  the  last  extremity  with  a  reduced  garrison,  and  withdraw 
Polk  and  his  army  for  active  movements.  Beauregard  made  the  mistake, 
however,  of  evacuating  Columbus,  and  making  his  defense  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Island  Number  Ten,  which  proved  untenable  and  soon  sur- 
rendered with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  men.  He  was  ill  most  of  the  time 
and  intrusted  the  actual  command  to  Bragg,  but  did  what  he  could  from 
his  sick-bed. 

Besides  the  reenforcements  brought  by  Bragg,  General  Beauregard  found 
in  the  western  district  17,500  effectives  under  Polk,  and  at  or  near  Corinth 
3000  men  under  Pope  Walker  and  Chalmers,  and  5000  under  Ruggles  sent 
from  Louisiana  by  Lovell.  He  made  eloquent  appeals,  which  brought  him 
several  regiments  more.  Thus  he  had  nearly  40,000  men  collected  for  him, 
10,000  of  whom  he  disposed  in  river  defenses,  and  the  remainder  to  pro- 
tect the  railroads  from  Grant's  force  which  was  concentrating  at  Pittsburg 
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Lauding.    General  Jolinston's  arrival  increased  the  force  at  Corinth  to  about 
50,000  men,  about  40,000  of  whom  were  effectives. 

After  the  surrender  at  Donelson,  the  South,  but  especially  the  important 
State  of  Tennessee,  was  in  a  delirium  of  rage  and  terror.  As  the  retreat  from 
Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River  went  on,  the  popular  fury  rose  to  a  storm 
every wher(3.  The  people  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  his  warnings,  or  answer 
his  appeals  for  aid,  now  denounced  Greneral  Johnston  as  an  idiot,  coward,  and 
traito]\  Demagogues  joined  in  the  wild  hunt  for  a  victim,  and  deputations 
waited  on  President  Davis  to  demand  his  removal.  To  such  a  comniittee  of 
congi'essmen  he  replied:  "If  Sidney  Johnston  is  not  a  general,  I  have  none.*^ 
General  Johnston  w^as  too  calm,  too  just,  and  too  magnanimous  to  misappre- 
hend so  natund  a  manifestation.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  training  for  this 
occasion.  To  encounter  suddenly  and  endure  calmly  the  obloquy  of  a  whole 
nation  is,  to  any  man,  a  great  burden.  To  do  this  with  a  serenity  that  shall 
not  only  not  falter  in  duty,  but  restore  confidence  and  organize  victory,  is 
conclusive  proof  of  greatness  of  soul. 

But  while  the  storm  of  execration  raged  around  him,  the  men  who  came 
into  immediate  contact  with  General  Johnston  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
his  ability  to  perform  all  that  was  possible  to  man  in  the  cir(»umstances. 
To  a  friend  who  urged  him  to  publish  an  explanaticm  of  his  course  he  replied: 
"I  cannot  correspond  with  the  people.  What  the  people  want  is  a  battle 
and  a  victory.  That  is  the  best  explanation  I  can  make.  I  require  no  vin- 
dication.   I  tiTist  that  to  the  future."  Jj 

General  Johnston's  plan  of  campaign  may  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase.  It 
was  to  concentrate  at  Corinth  and  interpose  his  whole  force  in  front  of  the 
gi-eat  bend  of  the  Tennessee,  the  natiu-al  base  of  the  Federal  army :  this  effected, 
to  crush  Grant  in  battle  before  the  arrival  of  Buell.  This  meant  immediate 
and  decisive  a(*tion.  The  army  he  had  brought  from  Nashville  was  ready  for 
the  contest,  but  Generals  Beauregard  and  Bragg  represented  to  him  that  the 
troops  collected  by  them  wore  unable  to  move  without  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion. Ten  days  were  consumed  in  this  w^ork  of  reorganization.  Moments 
were  prec^ious,  but  there  was  the  hope  of  reenforcement  by  Van  Dorn's  army, 
which  might  arrive  before  Buell  joinc^l  Grant,  and  w^hich  did  arrive  only  a 
day  or  two  later.  [See  page  277.]  But  Buell's  movements  were  closely 
watched,  and,  hearing  of  his  approach  on  the  2d  of  April,  General  Johnston 
resolved  to  delay  no  longer,  liut  to  strike  at  once  a  decisive  blow. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  ho  assigned  General  Bragg  as  chief  of 
staff,  with  command  of  a  corps.  To  Beauregard  he  tendered  the  immediate 
command  of  the*,  army  in  the  impending  battle.  Though  General  Beauregard 
declined  the  offer,  he  evidently  misinterpreted  its  spirit  and  intention.  He 
imagined  it  was  a  confession  of  inadequacy  for  the  duty,  in  which  case  he 
ought  to  have  accepted  it.  The  truth  was  that,  coming  into  this  district 
wiiich  h(^  had  assigned  to  Beauregard,  Johnston  felt  disinclined  to  deprive 
him  ot*  any  reputation  he  might  acquire  from  a  victory.     He  had  not  the 

i  For  part  of  IiIh  much-quoted  letter  of  March  18th  to  President  Davis,  written  at  Decatur,  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  Donelson,  see  foot-note,  page  ')99. —  Editors. 
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ione  the  same  thing  in  his  victories  on  the  Net'hes  in  IftiO.  Ho  then  gave 
tral  Beauregard  the  position  of  seeond  in  command,  without  special  assign- 
;.  Indeed,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  frequent  statements,  General  Beauregard 
from  severe  a:id  protracted  ill-healtli,  inadequate  to  anymore  serious  duty, 
ineral  Grant's  aimy  had  been  moved  up  the  Tennessee  River  by  boat,  and 
■Aken  position  on  its  loft  bank  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  It  had  been  landed 
[visions,  and  Bragg  had  proposed  to  Beauregard  to  attack  Grant  before 
ssembled  his  whole  force.  Beauregard  forbade  this,  inten<Uiig  to  await 
ts,  and  attack  him  away  from  his  base  if  possible,  though  lie  now  insists 
his  plan  of  campaign  was  offensive.  Grant's  first  object  was  to  destroy 
'ailroads  which  centered  at  Corinth,  and,  indeed,  to  capture  that  place  if 
>uld.  But  his  advance  was  only  a  part  of  a  grand  plan  for  a  combined 
iment  of  his  own  and  Buell's  army.  With  Pittsburg  Landing  as  a  base, 
irmy  was  to  occupy  North  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  command  the  entire 
)aid  system  of  that  section,  and  take  Memphis  in  the  rear,  wlule  HaUeck 
d  his  way  down  the  Mississippi  River.  General  Johnston  divine<l 
novement  before  it  was  begun,  and  was  there  to  frustrate  it.  Indeed, 
t's  army  was  assembled  at  Pittsburg  Landing  only  one  week  before 
ston  completed  the  concentration. 

ant  has  l)een  severely  criticised  for  placing  his  army  with  the  river  at  its 
.  But  ho  was  there  to  take  the  initiative.  He  had  the  larger  army, 
r  cover,  too,  of  his  gun-boats ;  he  was  expecting  Buell  daily ;  and  the 
rid  was  admirable  for  defense.  Indeed,  his  position  was  a  natural  strong- 
Flanked  by  Owl  and  Lick  creeks,  with  their  marshy  margins,  and  with 
rout  protected  by  a  swampy  valley,  he  occupied  a  quadrilateral  of  great 
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strength.    His  ti-oops  were  stationed  on  wooded  heights,  generally  screened 
by  heavy  undergi'owth  and  approached  across  boggy  ravines  or  open  fields. 
Each  camp  was  a  fortress  in  itself,  and  the  line  of  reti'eat  afforded  at  each 
step  some  like  point  to  rally  on.    He  did  not  f oi-tif  y  his  camps,  it  is  true ;  but 
he  was  not  there  for  defense,  but  for  attack.    It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
undervalued  his  enemy's  daring  and  celerity ;  but  he  was  a  young  general, 
exultant  in  his  overwhelming  victory  at  Donelson ;  and  his  generals  and  army 
shared  his  sense  of  security.    He  had  an  army  of  58,000  men  in  camp,  nearly^ 
50,000  of  whom  wore  effectives.    Buell  was  near  at  hand  with  37,000  more^ 
and  Mitehel  was  mo\dng  against  the  railroad  at  Florence,  Alabama,  not  faiii 
distant,  with  an  additional  force  of  18,000.    In  all  Grant  had  105,000  effective^ 
Opposed  to  him  were  50,000  Confederate  troops,  less  than  40,000  of  whom  wer^ 
available  for  combat.    General  Johnston's  aggi'egate  was  60,000  men,  oppose^ 
to  about  200,000  Federals  in  all,  but  the  effective  forces  were  as  above.    A^ 
these  figures  are  disputed  I  invite  a  rigid  examination  of  the  Official  Records.*^ 

Such  was  the  position  on  April  2d,  when  General  Johnston,  learning  that 
Buell  was  rapidly  approaching,  resolved  to  advance  next  day  and  attack 
Grant  before  his  arrival.  His  general  plan  was  very  simple  in  outline.  It 
seems  to  have  l)een  to  march  out  and  attack  the  Federals  by  colunms  of 
coi^ps,  to  make  the  battle  a  decisive  test,  and  to  crush  Grant  utterly  or  lose 
all  in  the  attempt ;  this  effected,  to  contend  with  Buell  for  the  possession  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  possibly  the  North-west. 

General  Beauregard  also,  it  seems,  had  a  plan,  which,  however,  must  have 
differed  widely  from  that  of  General  Johnston,  as  it  was  evidently  tentative  in 
its  nature, — "  a  reconnoissance  in  force,"  with  a  retreat  on  Corinth  as  one  of  its 
features, —  and  which  admitted  the  possibility  of  finishing  on  Monday  a  battle 
which  had  to  be  won  on  Sunday  or  never.  This  was  not  in  any  sense  General 
Johnston's  plan,  and  much  useless  discussion  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  of 
the  two.  But,  as  General  Johnston  intended  to  fight,  and  did  fight,  on  his 
own  plan  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  battle  may  be  considered  his  until  Beau- 
regard's order  of  retreat,  about  5  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  substituted  "the 
reconnoissance  in  force"  in  i)lace  of  the  decisive  test  of  victory  or  defeat 

General  Beauregard  had  been  on  the  gi'ound  some  six  weeks,  and  his  pres- 
tige as  an  engineer  and  a  victor  of  Bull  Run  warranted  General  Johnston 
in  committing  to  him  the  elaboration  of  the  details  of  the  march  and  oixier  of 
battle.  Unfortunately  he  changed  what  seems  evidently  General  Johnstou's 
original  purpose  of  an  assault  by  columns  of  corps  into  an  aiTay  in  three  paral- 
lel lines  of  battle,  which  produced  extreme  confusion  when  the  second  and  third 
hues  advanced  to  support  the  first  and  intermingled  with  it.  Johnston's 
original  plan  is  summed  up  in  the  following  dispatch  to  President  Davis: 

**(-ORiNTH,  April  3(1,  1802.  GeiuTal  Buell  in  motion  thirty  thousand  strong,  rapidly  from 
Columbia  by  Clifton  to  Savannah.  Mitehel  behind  him  with  ten  thousand.  Confederate  forces- 
forty  thousand  —  ordered  forward  to  offer  battle  near  Pittsburfj^.     Division  from  Bethel,  main 

*\  By  careful  and  tliorou^h  examination  of  the  jn'^atly  overestimates  the  Union  streiipth.   Before 

Official  KecordH  \v(^  liavo  not  })oeu  able  to  verify  January,  1803  (when  a  new  form  was  adopted), 

Colonel  Johnston's  estimates  of  forces.     In  im-  the   Union  retiuns  did  not  show  the  number  (rf 

portant  particulars  the  Records  are  not  explicit,  effectives  separate  from  the  "present  for  duty,'* » 

and  in  places  they  indicate  that  Colonel  Johnston  term  that  included  the  non-combatants. — Editobs. 
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body  from  Corintb,  reserve  ftom  Bumaville,  eonvei^uig  to-morrow  near  Monterey  on  Fittsbarg. 
Beanregard  second  in  command,  Polk  the  left,  Bragg  the  center,  Hardee  the  right  wing,  Breck- 
inridge the  reserve.     Hope  engagement  before  Buell  can  form  junction?^ 

In  the  original  dispatch,  the  words  italicised  are  in  General  Johnston's  own 
handwriting.  The  words,  "  the  left,"  "  the  center,"  "  the  right  wing,"  "  the 
reseiTe,"  clearly  point  to  a  fonnation  by  columns  of  corps.  Moreover,  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  country,  the  march  was  so  ordered  that  the  corps  inter- 
tered  with  each  other  in  their  advance, 
and  by  a  detention  the  battle  was  delayed 
an  entire  day,  an  almost  fatal  loss  of  time. 
If  it  be  asked  why  General  Johnston  ac- 
cepted and  issued  an  order  of  march  and 
battle  which  he  had  not  contemplated,  the 
reply  is  that  it  had  been  prepared  by  bis 
second  in  command,  who  was  presuma- 
bly more  familiar  with  the  country  and 
the  roads  than  himself,  and  hence  with 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  But  the  over- 
ruling reason  was  the  question  of  time. 
Buell  was  at  hand,  and  Johnston's  plan 
was  not  to  manoeuvre,  but  to  attack ;  and 
any  plan  which  put  him  front  to  front 
with  Grant  was  better  than  the  best  two 
days  later.  Besides,  the  written  orders 
were  not  shown  him  until  the  morning  of 
the  Ath,  after  he  had  mounted  to  start  to  the  front,  and  when  his  advance  w;a8 
near  its  position  on  the  field.  It  was  then  obviously  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy. 
General  Johnston  did  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  details.  No  man 
regarded  more  closely  all  the  details  subsidiary  to  a  great  result  than  he. 
But,  important  as  were  the  preliminaries, —  the  maps,  the  roads,  the  methocte 
of  putting  his  army  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  whiirh  General  Johnston 
had  to  take  on  trust, —  he  knew  that  the  chief  strateyy  of  the  battle  was  in 
the  decision  to  fight.  Once  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  knew  that  the 
result  would  depend  on  the  way  in  which  hia  troops  were  handled.  This  was 
his  part  of  the  wovk,  and  he  felt  full  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  caiTy  it 
out  successfully.  The  order  was  issued,  as  elaborated  by  Beaxu^gard,  and 
the  army  was  moved  against  the  enemy,  April  3d,  1862.     Said  General  Bragg : 

"  The  details  of  that  plan,  arranged  after  General  Sidney  Johnaton  decided  on  delivering 
battle,  and  had  given  hia  inHtruclions,  were  made  np  and  published  to  the  army  in  full  from  the 
(djutant-gcneral's  office.  My  flrat  knowledge  of  them  was  derived  from  this  general  order,  the 
mthorship  of  which  has  been  claimed  by  General  Beauregard.  ...  In  this  case,  as  I  under- 
Aood  then,  and  slill  believe,  Johnston  pave  verbal  inatruetions  for  the  general  movement.  .  .  . 
Jver  his  [Colonel  Jordan,  the  adjutant-general's]  signature,  they  reached  the  army.  The  general 
alan  (General  Johnstoa's)  was  admirable —  the  elaboration  gimpli/  execrable. 

"  When  the  time  arrived  for  execution,  you  know  well  what  occurred.  In  spite  of  opposition 
md  prediction  of  failure,  Johnston  firmly  nud  decidedly  ordered  and  led  the  attack  in  the  exeeu- 
ion  of  his  general  plan,  and,  notwithstanding  the  faulty  arrangement  of  troops,  was  eminently 
mccessful  up  to  the  moment  of  his  fall.  77t«  vietori/  iras  icon.  How  it  was  lost,  the  ofSoial 
reports  will  show,  and  history  has  recorded."     [Bragg  to  W.  P.  Johnston,  December  16tli,  1S74.] 
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The  President  of  the  Confederate  States  has  repeatedly  and  positively 
asserted  that  he  received  from  General  Johnston  a  dispatch  which  gave  the 
plan  of  battle,  exactly  as  it  was  fouglit,  and  that  this  dispatch  was  not  that 
of  April  3d  already  (juotod,  Ijut  was  lost.     G-eneral  Beauregard  and  his  staff- 
officer,    Colonel  Jordan,  have  taken  issue  ^vith  Mr.  Davis   on   this   point, 
vehemently  insisting  that  no  such  dispatch  was,  or  could  have  been,  sent 
Their  denial  rests  mer(4y  upon  a  priori  objections  to  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Davis's  assertion.   ( )n  the  otlier  hand,  Mr.  Davis's  clear  and  positive  statement 
made  many  years  ago,  and  often  repeated  since,  is  confirmed  by  contem- 
porary documentary  evidence.    (Jn  April  5th  he  sent  a  telegram  to  GeneraL 
Johnston,  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  telegram  of   "'  yesterday,'*  Aprilfl 
4th.     This  telegram  of  '^yesterday"  was  plainly  the   "lost  dispatch,**  torn 
"  yesterday  "  was  April  4th,  not  April  3d.   If,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  impor- 
tant changes   had  occurred   in  the  plan  of  battle,  nothing  could  be  mor^ 
natural  and  proper  for  the  commanding  general  than  instantly  to  inform  hi  s 
friend  and  commander-in-chief ;  and  even  if  no  change  had  occuri'ed,  still  it 
would  liave  been  right  for  him  to  keep  his  chief  fully  advdsed  of  the  progress 
of  tlie  movement.    I  have  always  said  tliat  General  Johnston's  orirjinal  plan 
was  probably  to  attack  by  columns  of  corps,  as  indicated  in  his  telegram  of 
April  3d.     Spe(»ial  Orders,  No.  8  directed  an  attack  in  three  lines  parallel  to 
the  enemy's  front.    Jordan  tells  us  General  Johnston  did  not  see  these  orders 
as  publislied  until  the  morning  of  the  4th.     What  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  then  communicate  the  changes  made,  and  add  his  purpose  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left,  not  mentioned  in  the  telegi'am  of  April  3d.  A  ciuious  corrobora- 
tion, hitherto  unobserved,  occiu's  in  Mr.  Davis's  telegram  of  April  5th,  that  it 
was  in  reply  to  a  lost  dispatch.    On  April  2d  General  Beauregard  wrote  to 
General  Johnston,   sa\ing   that  he   had   telegraphed  to  the  War   Depart- 
ment for  generals,  and  adding,  "  Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  telegraph 
also  for  the  generals  you  may  require  ? "     We  have  no  record  of  any  such 
request  made  upon  this  suggestion,  but  Mr.  Davis,  in  liis  telegram  of  April 
5tli,  says :  "  Brigadiers  have  been  recently  appointed ;  among  them,  Boweii. 
Do  you  requu'e  others  I "    This  seems  to  be  a  response  to  a  rei^uest ;  Boweii 
was  commanding  a  brigade  in  General  Johnston's  army.     But  as  there  was 
no  request  in  General  Johnston's  teh^gi'am  of  April  3d,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  contained  in  on(>  of  the  4tli,  which  lias  been  lost.    But  I 
am  giving  an  importance  to  this  question  which  it  would  not  merit  except 
for  the  prominence  given  it  in  the  x)ages  of  ''  The  Centiiry  Magazine."   Whether 
sent  or  not,  it  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue.    Its  whole  importance 
consists  in  showing,  not  who  made  the  plan  of  battle,  but  that  the  plan 
having  been  given  to  his  subordinates,  (xeneral  Johnston,  so  long  as  he  hved, 
held  them  to  the  steadv  and  sucicessful   exe(*ution  of   it.    When   General 
Beauregard  succeinled  to  the  command  he  abandoned  the  \dtal  principle  of 
that  plan,  which  was  to  push  the  contest  to  a  final  decision  that  day,  aud 
took  a  course  of  his  own,  not  embraced  or  contemplated  in  General  John- 
ston's designs  —  a  policy  of  withdrawal  and  delay  wliich  led  to  defeat  instead 
of  victory. 
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General  Joliiiston  gave  orders  about  1  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
the  2d  of  April,  for  the  advance.  But  much  time  was  spent  in  their  elabora- 
tion, and  the  troops  did  not  receive  them  from  the  adjutant-generaPs  office 
until  the  next  afternoon.  When  the  soldiers  learned  that  they  were  going 
out  to  fight,  their  long-restrained  ardor  burst  into  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm,  and 
they  did  all  that  was  possible  for  inexperienced  troops  in  both  marching  and 
fighting.  Some  of  the  aims  were  not  distributed  till  that  afteraoon.  With 
hasty  preparations  the  movement  began,  and  Hardee's  corps  was  at  Mick- 
ey^s,  within  fom-  or  five  miles  of  Pittsburg,  next  morning.  But  some  of 
the  troops  did  not  move  until  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  5th,  owing  to  a 
still  further  delay  in  the  delivery  of  orders  by  the  adjutant-general's  office, 
and  all  were  impeded  by  the  heavy  condition  of  the  roads,  through  a  dense 
forest,  and  across  sloughs  and  marshes. 

The  order  was  to  attack  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  5th ;  but 
the  troops  were  not  in  position  until  late  that  afternoon.  All  day  Fiiday  the 
advancing  columns  had  pushed  on  over  the  tangled,  miiy  roads,  hindered  and 
embaiTassed  by  a  pelting  rain.  After  midnight  a  violent  storm  broke  upon  them 
as  they  stood  under  arms  in  the  pitch  darkness,  with  no  shelter  but  the  trees. 
From  detention  by  the  rain,  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  a  confusion  produced  by 
the  order  of  march,  some  divisions  failed  to  get  into  line,  and  the  day  was 
wasted. 

As  they  were  waiting  the  disposition  of  troops  late  Saturday  afternoon,  a 
council  of  war  occurred,  in  which  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Polk,  Breck- 
inridge and  Gilmer  took  pait,  which  added  greatly  to  General  Johnston's 
responsibilities,  and  the  heavy  burden  he  had  already  incuiTed  by  his  experi- 
ment of  concentration,  and  his  resolve  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  The  Confed- 
erate army  was  in  full  battle  array,  within  two  miles  of  Shiloh  Chm*ch  and 
Grant's  line,  when  General  Beauregard  suddenly  proposed  that  the  army 
should  be  withcb'awn  and  retreat  to  Corinth.  He  maintained  that  the  delay 
and  noise  must  have  given  the  enemy  notice,  and  that  they  would  be  found 
intrenched  "  to  their  eyes "  and  ready  for  attack.  General  Johnston  seemed 
to  be  much  surprised  at  the  suggestion.  Polk  and  Bragg  differed  with  Beau- 
regard, and  a  wann  discussion  ensued  between  him  and  Polk,  in  which 
General  Johnston  took  little  part,  but  closed  it  with  the  simple  remark, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  shall  attack  at  daylight  to-mon-ow,"  which  he  uttered  with 
great  decision.  Turning  to  one  of  his  staff-officers,  he  said,  "  I  would  fight 
them  if  they  were  a  million.  They  can  present  no  greater  front  between 
these  two  creeks  than  we  can,  and  the  more  men  they  crowd  in  there,  the 
worse  we  can  make  it  for  them.    Polk  is  a  true  soldier  and  a  fricmd." 

General  Bragg,  in  a  monogi'aph  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  writer,  says : 
"The  meeting  then  dispei*sed  upon  an  invitation  of  the  conmianding 
general  to  meet  at  his  tent  that  evening.  At  that  meeting  a  further  dis- 
cussion elicited  the  same  views,  and  the  same  firm,  decided  determina- 
tion. The  next  morning,  about  dawn  of  day,  the  6th,  as  the  troops 
were  being  put  in  motion,  several  generals  again  met  at  the  cami)-fire 
of  the  general-in-chief.    The  discussion  was  renewed.  General  Beauregard 
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again  expressing  his  dissent,  when,  rapid  fiiiug  in  front  indicating  that  the 
attack  had  commenced,  General  Johnston  closed  the  discussion  by  remark- 
ing, '  The  battle  has  opened,  gentlemen ;  it  is  too  late  to  change  our  disposi- 
tions.' He  proposed  to  move  to  the  front,  and  his  subordinates  promptly 
joined  theu"  respe<'tive  commands,  inspired  by  his  coolness,    confideuce, 

and   determina- 
tion.   Pew  men 
have       equaled 
him  in  the  pos- 
session and  dis — 
play      at      th^ 
proper  time  oK 
these  great  qnal — 
ities  of  the  sol- 
dier." 

It  will  read- 
ily be  seen  how 
much  General 
Beaur^ard'sms- 
gent  oppositioD 
to  fighting  moEt 
have  added  to 
the  weight  of 
General  John- 
ston's responffl- 
bility.  Beaure- 
gard was  in  the 
full  tide  of  pop- 
ular favor,  while 
Johnston  was 
labonng  under 
the  load  of  pub- 
lic obloquy  and 
odium.  Nothing 
short  of  com- 
plete and  overwhelming  victory  would  vindicate  him  in  differing  with  so 
famous  a  general.  A  reverse,  even  a  merely  partial  success,  would  leave 
him  under  oonilemnation.  Nevertheless,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
resolvefl  to  fight. 

The  sun  set  on  Saturday  evening  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  night  fell  calm, 
clear,  and  l)eautiful.  Long  before  dawn  the  forest  was  ahve  with  silent  prep- 
arations for  the  ensuing  contest,  and  day  broke  upon  a  scene  so  fair  that  it 
left  its  memory  on  thousands  of  hearts.  The  sky  was  clear  overhead,  the  air 
fresh,  and  wlien  the  sun  rose  in  full  splendor,  the  advancing  host  passed  the 
word  from  lip  to  lip  that  it  was  the  "  sun  of  Austeriitz," 

General  Johnston,   usually  so  self-contained,  felt  the  inspiration  of  the 
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scene,  and  welcomed  with  exultant  joy  the  long-desired  day.  His  presence 
inspired  all  who  came  near  him.  His  sentences,  sharp,  terse,  and  clear,  had 
the  ring  of  victory  in  them.  Turning  to  his  staflE,  as  he  mounted,  he 
exclaimed :  "  To-night  we  will  water  our  horses  in  the  Tennessee  River."  It 
was  thus  that  he  formulated  his  plan  of  battle ;  it  must  not  stop  short  of  entire 
victory.  To  Randall  L.  Gibson,  who  was  commanding  a  Louisiana  brigade, 
he  said:  "I  hope  you  may  get  through  safely  to-day,  but  ive  must  ivin  a 
victory y  To  Colonel  John  S.  Marmailuke,  who  had  served  under  him  in 
Utah,  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  his  shoulder :  "  My  son,  we  must  this  day 
conquer  or  perish."  To  the  ambitious  Hind  man,  who  had  been  in  the  van- 
^ard  from  the  beginning,  he  said:  "You  have  earned  your  spurs  as  a 
major-general.  Let  this  day's  work  win  them."  With  such  words,  as  he 
rode  from  point  to  point,  he  raised  a  spirit  in  that  host  which  swept  away 
the  serried  lines  of  the  conquerors  of  Douelson.  Friend  and  foe  alike  testify 
to  the  enthusiastic  courage  and  ardor  of  the  Southern  soldiers  that  day. 

General  Johnston's  strategy  was  completed.  He  was  face  to  face  with  his 
foe,  and  that  foe  all  unaware  of  his  coming.  His  front  line,  composed  of  the 
Third  Corps  and  Gladden's  brigade,  was  under  Hardee,  and  extended  from 
Owl  Creek  to  Lick  Creek,  more  than  three  miles.  (See  maps.)  Hindman's 
division  of  two  brigades  occupied  the  center,  Cleburne's  brigade  had  the  left, 
and  Gladden's  the  right  wing — an  eflEective  total  in  the  front  line  of  9024.  The 
second  line  was  commanded  by  Bragg.  He  had  two  divisions :  Withers's,  of 
two  brigades,  on  the  right,  and  Ruggles's,  of  three  brigades,  on  the  left.  The 
brigades  were,  in  order  from  right  to  left,  as  follows :  Chalmers,  Jackson, 
Gibson,  Anderson,  Pond.  This  second  line  was  10,731  strong.  The  third  line, 
or  reserve,  was  composed  of  the  First  Corps,  under  Polk,  and  three  brigades 
under  Breckinridge.  Polk's  command  was  massed  in  columns  of  brigades 
on  the  Bark  road  near  Mickey's,  and  Breckinridge's  on  the  road  from  Mon- 
terey toward  the  same  point.  Polk  was  to  advance  on  the  left  of  the  Bark 
road,  at  an  interval  of  about  eight  hundred  paces  from  Bragg's  line ;  and 
Breckinridge,  to  the  right  of  that  road,  was  to  give  support  wherever  it 
should  become  necessary.  Polk's  corps,  9136  strong  in  infantry  and  aiiillery, 
was  composed  of  two  divisions :  Cheatham's  on  the  left,  made  up  of  Bushrod 
B.  Johnson's  and  Stephens's  brigades,  and  Clark's  on  his  right,  formed  of 
A,  P.  Stewart's  and  Russell's  brigades.  It  followed  Bragg's  line  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  hundred  yards.  Breckinridge's  reserve  was  composed  of  Tra- 
bue's,  Bowen's,  and  Statham's  brigades,  with  a  total,  infantry  and  artillery,  of 
6439.  The  cavalry,  about  4300  strong,  guarded  the  flanks  or  was  detached  on 
outpost  duty ;  but,  both  from  the  newness  and  imperfection  of  their  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  drill,  and  from  the  rough  and  wooded  character  of  the 
groimd,  they  could  do  little  service  that  day.  The  effectives  of  all  arms  that 
marched  out  to  battle  were  about  39,630,  or,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  35,330. 

The  Federal  army  numbered  present  49,232,  and  present  for  duty  41,543. 
But  at  Crump's  Landing,  five  or  six  miles  distant,  was  General  Lew  Wallace's 
division  with  8820  present,  and  7771  men  present  for  duty.  [See  page  538.] 
General  Nelson's  division  of  Buell's  army  had  arrived  at  Savannah  on  Satur- 
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day  morning,  and  was  now  about  five  miles  distant ;  Crittenden's  division  also 
had  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  So  that  Grant,  with  these  three 
divisions,  may  be  considered  as  having  about  22,000  men  in  immediate  reserve, 
without  counting  the  remainder  of  Buell's  army,  which  was  near  by.  j 

As  General  Johnston  and  his  staff  were  taking  their  coffee,  the  first  gun  of 
the  battle  sounded.  '^  Note  the  hour,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,''  said  General 
Johnston.  It  was  fourteen  minutes  jjast  5.  They  immediately  mounted  and 
galloped  to  the  front. 

Some  skirmishing  on  Friday  between  the  Confederate  cavalry  and  the 
Federal  outposts,  in  which  a  few  men  were  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  on 
both  sides,  had  aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  Northern  commanders  to  some 
extent.  Shei-man  reported  on  the  5th  to  Grant  that  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  were  in  liis  front,  and  added :  "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
nothing  ^vill  occur  to-day  more  than  some  picket-fii'ing.  .  .  .  I  do  not 
apprehend  anji^hing  like  an  attack  on  our  position."  In  his  "  Memoirs  "  he 
says :  "  I  did  not  believe  they  designed  anything  but  a  strong  demonstration." 
He  said  to  Major  Rieker  that  an  advance  of  Beaui'cgard's  aimy  "could  not  be 
possible.  Beauregard  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  his  base  of  operations  and 
attack  us  in  ours, —  mere  reconnoissanee  in  force.^^  This  shows  a  curious 
coincidence  with  the  actual  state  of  General  Beaui'egard's  mind  on  that  day. 
And  Grant  telegi-aphed  Halleck  on  Saturday  night :  "  The  main  force  of  the 
enemy  is  at  Corinth.  .  .  .  One  division  of  Buell's  column  arrived  yester- 
day. ...  I  have  scarcely  the  faintest  idea  of  an  attack  (general  one) 
being  made  upon  us." 

Nevertheless,  some  apprehension  was  felt  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  General  Prentiss  had  thi-own  forward  Colonel  Moore,  with 
the  21st  Missouri  regiment,  on  the  Corinth  road.  Moore,  feeling  his  way 
cautiously,  encountered  Hardee's  skirmish-line  under  Major  Hardcastle,  and, 
thinking  it  an  outpost,  assailed  it  vigorously.  Thus  reaUy  the  Federals 
began  the  fight.  The  sti-uggle  was  brief,  but  spii'ited.  The  8th  and  9th 
Arkansas  came  up.  Moore  fell  wounded.  The  Missourians  gave  way,  and 
Shaver's  brigade  pm*sued  them.  Hindman's  whole  division  moved  on,  follow- 
ing the  ridge  and  drifting  to  the  right,  and  drove  in  the  grand  guards  and 
outposts  until  they  strack  Prentiss's  camps.  Into  these  they  burst,  over- 
throwing all  before  them. 

To  appreciate  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  blow,  one  must  read  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  General  Bragg  says,  in  a  sketch  of  Shiloh  made 
for  the  writer :  "  Contraiy  to  the  views  of  such  as  urged  an  abandonment  of 
the  attack,  the  enemy  was  found  utterly  unprepared,  many  being  surprised 
and  captured  in  their  tents,  and  others,  though  on  the  outside,  in  costumes 
better  fitted  to  the  bedc^hamber  than  to  the  battle-field."  General  Preston  says: 
"  General  Johnston  then  wa^it  to  the  camp  assailed,  which  was  carried  between 
7  and  8  o'clock.     The  eniMuy  were  evidently  surprised.    The  breakfasts  were 

)  General  Grant  takes  no  account  of  tlieso  in  his  narratives  of  the  battle,  and  talks  as  though  he 
were  outnumbered  instead  of  outjjeneraled.  It  was  his  business  to  get  these  troops  there  in  timCj 
especially  if  ho  was  not  surprised. — W.  P.  J. 
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on  the  mess  tables,  the  baggage  unpacked,  the  knapsacks,  stores,  colors,  and 
ammunition  abandoned.^ 

The  essential  feature  of  Q-eneral  Johnston's  strategy  had  been  to  get  at  his 
enemy  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  as  good  order.  In  this  he  had  succeeded. 
His  plan  of  battle  was  as  simple  as  his  strategy.  It  had  been  made  known  in 
his  order  of  battle,  and  was  thoroughly  understood  by  every  brigade  com- 
mander. The  orders  of  the  3d  of  April  were,  that  "  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy j  so  as  to  cut  off  his  line  of  retreat  to 
the  Tennessee  River  and  throw  him  back  on  Owl  Creekj  tvhere  he  will  be  obliged 
to  surrender.^  It  is  seen  that,  from  the  first,  these  orders  were  canied  out  in 
letter  and  spirit ;  and,  so  long  as  General  Johnston  Hved,  the  success  of  this 
movement  was  complete.  The  battle  was  fought  lyrecisely  as  it  was  planned. 
The  first,  and  almost  only,  censure  of  this  plan  was  made  by  Colonel  Jordan, 
confidential  adviser  and  historian  of  Q-eneral  Beauregard,  who  now  claims 
to  have  made  this  plan.  The  instructions  delivered  to  General  Johnston's 
subordinates  on  the  previous  day  were  found  sufficient  for  their  conduct 
on  the  battle-field.  But,  to  accomplish  this,  his  own  personal  presence  and 
inspiration  and  direction  were  often  necessary  with  these  enthusiastic  but 
raw  troops.  He  had  personal  conference  on  the  field  with  most  of  his  gen- 
erals, and  led  several  brigades  into  battle.  The  criticism  upon  this  conduct, 
that  he  exposed  himself  unnecessarily,  is  absurd  to  those  who  know  how 
important  rapid  decision  and  instantaneous  action  are  in  the  crisis  of  conflict. 

His  lines  of  battle  were  pushed  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  as  gaps  widened 
in  the  first  lines,  they  were  filled  by  brigades  of  the  second  and  third.  One 
of  Breckinridge's  brigades  (Trabue's)  was  sent  to  the  left  to  support  Cle- 
burne and  fought  under  Polk  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  the  other  two  were  led 
to  the  extreme  right,  only  Chalmers  being  beyond  them.  Gladden,  who  was 
on  Hindman's  right,  and  had  a  longer  distance  to  traverse  to  strike  some  of 
Prentiss's  brigades  further  to  the  left,  found  them  better  prepared,  but, 
after  a  sanguinary  resistance,  drove  them  from  their  camps.  In  this  bitter 
struggle  Gladden  fell  mortally  wounded.  Chalmers's  brigade,  of  Bragg's  line, 
came  in  on  Gladden's  right,  and  his  Mississippians  drove  the  enemy,  under 
Stuart,  with  the  bayonet  half  a  mile.  He  was  about  to  charge  again,  when 
General  Johnston  came  up,  and  moved  him  to  the  right,  and  brought  John 
K.  Jackson's  brigade  into  the  interval.  Prentiss's  left  and  Stuart's  brigade 
retreated  sullenly,  not  routed,  but  badly  hammered. 

With  Hindman  as  a  pivot,  the  turning  movement  began  from  the  moment 
of  the  overthrow  of  Prentiss's  camps.  While  the  front  attacks  were  made  all 
along  the  line  with  a  desperate  courage  which  would  have  swept  any  ordinary 
resistance  from  the  field,  and  with  a  loss  which  told  fearfully  on  the  assail- 
ants, they  were  seconded  by  assaults  in  flank  which  invariably  resulted  in 
crushing  the  Federal  line  with  destructive  force  and  strewing  the  field  with 
the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The  Federal  reports  complain  that  they  were 
flanked  and  outnumbered,  which  is  true ;  for,  though  fewer,  the  Confederates 
were  probably  stronger  at  every  given  point  throughout  the  day  except  at 
the  center  called  the  Hornets'  Nest,  where  the  Federals  eventually  massed 
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nearly  two  divisions.  Tiio  iron  flail  of  war  beat  upon  the  Federal  front  and 
rifflit  flank  mth  the  rcgnliir  and  ponderous  pulsations  of  some  great  engine, 
and  thes(^  assaults  resulted  in  a  (^■ninibling  process  which  was  coutiuuaUy  hot 
slowly  going  on,  as  regiment  and  brigade  and  division  yieldetl  to  the  continii- 
ous  and  suceessive  blows.  There  has  Ijeen  criticism  that  there  were  no  grand 
assaults  by  diWsions  and  corps.  In  a  broken,  densely  wooded  and  unknown 
country,  and  with  the  mode  of  attack  in  parallel  lines,  this  was  impossible^ 

but  the  attack 
was  uuremittiiig 
and  the  fact  is 
that  thei-e  wrae 
hut  few  lollB 
in  the  contest 
The  fighting  was 
a  grapple  and 
a  death-atmg^ 
all  day  long,  and, 
as  one  briigade 
after  another 
wilted  before 
the  deadly  fire 
of  the  stubborn 
Federals,  stiU 
another  waa 
pushed  into  the 
combatandkept 
up  the  fierce  as- 
sault. Abresth- 
iug  -  spell,    and 

the  shattcrexl  command  would  gather  itself  up  and  resume  its  work  of 
destraetion.     These  weie  the  general  aspects  of  the  battle. 

When  the  battle  began  Hindnian,  following  the  ridge,  had  easy  ground  to 
traverse;  but  Cleburne's  large  ))rigade,  on  his  left,  with  its  supports,  moving 
over  a  more  difficult  country,  was  slower  in  getting  upon  Sherman's  front 
That  general  and  his  command  werfs  arouse<l  by  the  long  roll,  the  advancing 
musketry,  and  the  rush  of  troops  to  his  left,  and  he  got  his  division  in  line  of 
battle  and  was  reaiiy  for  the  assaidt  of  Clebui-ne,  which  was  made  about  8 
o'clock.  General  Johnston,  who  had  followed  chise  after  Hindman,  urging  on 
his  attack,  saw  Cleburne's  l)rigad6  begin  its  advance,  and  then  returned  to 
where  Hindman  was  gathering  his  force  for  another  assault.  Hardee  said  of 
Cleburne  that  lie  "  moved  quickly  through  the  fields,  and,  though  fai-  outflanked 
by  the  enemy  on  our  left,  rushed  foi'ward  under  a  temfic  fire  from  the  serried 
ranks  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  camp.  A  morass  covered  his  front,  and,  being 
difficult  to  i)ass,  caiise<l  a  break  in  this  brigade.  Deadly  volleys  were  poured 
upon  the  m(;n  from  behind  bales  of  hay  and  other  defenses,  as  they  advanced; 
and  after  a  series  of  desjierate  (charges  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
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Supported  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  line,  Cleburne,  with  the  remainder  of 
Mb  troops,  .  .  .  entered  the  enemy's  encampment,  which  had  been  forced  on 
the  center  and  right  by  .  .  .   Gladden's,  Wood's,  and  Hindman's  brigades." 

While  Sherman  was  repelling  Cleburne's  attack,  McClernand  sent  up  three 
Illinois  regiments  to  reijuforee  his  left.  But  General  Polk  led  forward  Bushrod 
B.  Johnson's  brigade,  and  General  Charles  Clark  led  Russell's  brigade,  against 
Sherman's  left,  while  General  Johnston  himself  put  A.  P.  Stewart's  brigade  in 
position  on  their  light.  Supported  by  part  of  Cleburne's  line,  they  attacked 
Sherman  and  McClernand  fiercely.  Polk  said :  "  The  resistance  at  this  point 
■was  as  stubborn  as  at  any  other  point  on  the  field."  Clark  and  Bushrod 
B.  Johnson  fell  badly  wounded.  Hildebr^nd's  Federal  brigade  was  swept  from 
the  field,  losing  in  the  onslaught  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  94  missing. 

Wood's  brigade,  of  Hindman's  division,  joined  in  this  charge  on  the  right. 
As  they  hesitated  at  the  crest  of  a  hill.  General  Johnston  came  to  the  front 
and  urged  them  to  the  attack.  They  rushed  forward  with  the  inspuing 
"rebel  yell,"  and  with  Stewart's  brigade  enveloped  the  minois  troops.  In 
ten  minutes  the  latter  melted  away  under  the  fire,  and  were  forced  from  the 
field.  In  this  engagement  John  A.  McDowell's  and  Veatch's  Federal  bri- 
gades, as  well  as  Hildebrand's,  were  demolished  and  heard  of  no  more.  Buck- 
land  retreated  and  took  position  with  McClernand.  In  these  attacks 
Anderson's  and  Pond's  Confederate  brigades  joined  with  great  vigor  and 
severe  loss,  but  with  unequal  fortune.    The  former  had  one  success  after 
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another ;  the  latter  suffered  a  series  of  disasters ;  and  yet  an  equal  courage 
animated  them.  Gladden's  brigade  made  a  final  desperate  and  successful  charge 
on  Prentiss's  lino.   Tlie  wliole  Federal  front,  which  had  been  broken  here  and 
there,  and  was  gc^tting  ragged,  gav(^  way  under  this  hammering  process  on  front 
and  flank,  and  fell  back  across  a  ravine  to  another  strong  position  behind  the 
Hamburg  and  Purdy  road  in  rear  of  Shiloli.    Sherman's  route  of  retreat  was 
marked  by  the  thick-strewn  eoii^ses  of  his  soldiers.    At  last,  pressed  back 
toward  both  Owl  Cre<»k  and  the  river,  Shennan  and  McClemand  found  safety 
by  the  interposition  on  their  left  flank  of  W.  II.  L.  Wallace's  fresh  division 
Hurlbut  and  Wallace  had  advanced  about  8  o'clock,  so  that  Prentiss's  com- 
mand found  a  refuge  in  the  intervals  of  the  new  and  formidable  Federal  line, 
with  Stuart  on  the  left  and  Sherman's  shattered  division  on  the  right. 

General  Johnston  had  pushed  Chalmers  to  the  right  and  front,  sweeping 
down  th(^  left  })ank  of  Liek  Creek,  driving  in  pickets,  until  he  encountered 
Stuart's  Federal  l)rigade  on  the  Pittsbiu'g  and  Hamburg  road.  Stuart  was 
strongly  posted  on  a  steep  hill  near  the  river,  covered  with  thick  undergrowth, 
and  with  an  open  fleld  in  front.  McArthur  was  to  his  right  and  rear  in  the 
woods.  Jackson  atta(*ked  McArthur,  who  fell  back ;  and  Chalmers  went  at 
Stuart's  brigade.  This  command  reserved  its  fire  until  Chalmers's  men  were 
within  forty  yards,  and  then  delivered  a  heavy  and  destructive  volley ;  but, 
after  a  hard  fight,  the  Federals  were  driven  back.  Chalmers's  right  rested  on 
the  Tennessee  River  bottom-lands,  and  he  fought  down  the  bank  toward 
Pittsburg  Landing.  The  enemy's  left  was  completely  turned,  and  the  Fed- 
eral army  was  now  crowded  on  a  shorter  line,  a  mile  or  more  to  the  rear  of 
its  first  position,  with  many  of  their  brigades  hors  de  combat.  The  new  line 
of  battle  was  estal)lished  l)efore  10  o'clock.  All  the  Confederate  troops  were 
then  in  the  front  line,  except  two  of  Breckimidge's  brigades,  Bowen's  and 
Statham's,  which  were  moving  to  the  Confederate  right,  and  soon  occupied 
the  interval  to  the  left  of  Chalmers  and  Jackson.  Hardee,  with  Cleburne 
and  Pond,  was  pressing  Sherman  slowly  but  steadily  back.  Bragg  and  Polk 
met  about  half -past  10  o'clock,  and  by  agreement  Polk  led  his  troops  against 
McClernand,  while  Bragg  directed  the  operations  against  the  Federal  center. 
A  gigantic  contest  now  began  whi(*h  lasted  more  than  five  hours.  In  the 
impetuous  rush  forward  of  regiments  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  front  line,  even 
the  brigade  organization  was  broken ;  but,  though  there  was  dislocation  of 
commands,  there  was  little  loss  of  effective  force.  The  Confederate  assaults 
were  made  by  rapid  and  often  unconnected  charges  along  the  line.  They 
were  repeatedly  checked,  and  often  repulsed.  Sometimes  counter-charges 
drove  them  back  for  short  distances ;  but,  whether  in  assault  or  recoil,  both 
sides  saw  their  bravest  soldiers  fall  in  frightful  numbers.  The  Confederates 
came  on  in  motley  garb,  varjdng  from  the  favorite  gray  and  domestic  "  but- 
ternut" to  the  blue  of  (*ertain  Louisiana  regiments,  which  paid  dearly  the 
penalty  of  doubtful  colors.  Over  them  waved  flags  and  pennons  as  various 
as  then'  unifonns.  At  each  (^harge  there  went  up  a  wild  yell,  heard  above  the 
roar  of  artillery;  only  the  Kentu(*kians,  advancing  with  measured  step,  sang 
in  chorus  their  war-song :  "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer ;  we'll  march  away  to  battle.' 
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massed,    with    Preu-  '  tiss  s    fragments,    in    a 

position  so  impregnable,  and  thronged  with  such  fierce  defenders,  that  it 
won  from  the  Confederates  the  memorable  title  of  the  "Hornets'  Nest." 
[See  pages  504-5,  510,  and  588.]  Here,  behind  a  dense  thicket  on  the  crest  of 
El  hiU,  was  posted  a  strong  force  of  as  hardy  troops  as  ever  fought,  almost 
perfectly  protected  by  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  and  hj  logs  and  other 
rude  and  hastily  prepared  defenses.  To  assail  it  an  open  field  had  to  be 
passed,  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  its  batteries.  No  figure  of  speech  would 
be  too  strong  to  express  the  deadly  peril  of  assault  upon  this  natural  fortress. 
For  five  hours  brigade  after  brigade  was  led  against  it.  Hindman's  brigades, 
which  earlier  had  swept  everything  before  them,  were  i-educed  to  fragments, 
and  paralyzed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A.  P.  Stewart's  regiments  made 
Emitless  assaults.  Then  Bragg  ordered  up  Gibson's  brigade.  Gibson  him- 
self, a  knightly  soldier,  was  aided  by  colonels  three  of  whom  afterward 
became  generals.  The  brigade  made  a  gallant  charge ;  but,  like  the  others, 
recoiled  from  the  fire  it  encountered.  Under  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry  it  at  last  fell  back  with  verj'  heavy  loss.  Gibson  asked  that  artillery 
should  be  sent  him ;  but  it  was  not  at  hand,  and  Bragg  sent  orders  to  charge 
again.  The  colonels  thought  it  hopeless ;  but  Gibson  led  them  again  to  the 
attack,  and  again  they  suffered  a  bloody  repulse. 

The  brigade  was  four  times  repulsed,  but  maintained  its  ground  steadily, 
until  W.  H.  L.  "Wallace's  position  was  turned,  when,  renewing  its  forward 
OQOvement  in  conjunction  with  Cheatham's  command,  it  helped  to  drive  back 
its  stout  opponents.  Cheatham,  charging  with  Stephens's  brigade  on  Gibson's 
right,  across  an  open  field,  had  been  caught  under  a  murderous  cross-fire,  but 
fell  back  in  good  order,  and,  later  in  the  day,  came  in  on  Breckinridge's  left 
in  the  last  assault  when  Prentiss  was  captured.  This  bloody  fray  lasted  till 
nearly  4  o'clock,  without  making  any  visible  impression  on  the  Federal  center. 
But  when  its  flanks  were  turned,  these  assaulting  columns,  crowding  in  on  its 
^nt,  aided  in  its  capture. 
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General  Johnston  was  with  the  right  of  Statham's  brigade,  confronting  the 
left  of  Hurlbut's  division,  which  was  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill,  with  a  depres- 
sion filled  with  chapaiTal  in  its  front.    Bowen's  brigade  was  further  to  the 
right  in  line  with  Statham's,  touching  it  near  this  point.    The  Confederates 
held  the  parallel  ridge  in  easy  musket-range ;  and  "  as  heavy  fire  as  I  ever 
saw  during  the  war,''  says  Governor  Harris,  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  foF 
an  hour  or  more.    It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  valley  raked  by  this  deadly 
ambuscade  and  assail  the  opposite  ridge  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  stronghold.    AVhen  General  Johnston  came  up  and  saw  the  situation,  he 
said  to  his  staff :  "  They  are  offering  stubborn  resistance  here.     I  shall  have 
to  put  the  bayonet  to  them."    It  was  the  crisis  of  the  conflict.    The  Federal 
key  was  in  his  front.     K  his  assault  were  successful,  their  left  would  be  com- 
pletel}^  turned,  and  the  victory  won.     He  determined  to  charge.    He  sent 
Governor  Harris,  of  his  staff,  to  lead  a  Tennessee  regiment ;   and,  after  a 
brief  conferen(»e  with  Breckinridge,  whom  he  loved  and  admired,  that  oflScer, 
followed  l)y  his  staff,  appealed  to  the  soldiers.    As  he  encouraged  them  with 
his  fine  voice  and  manly  bearing.  General  Johnston  rode  out  in  front  and 
slowly  down  the  line.    His  hat  was  off.    His  sword  rested  in  its  scabbard.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  little  tin  cup,  the  memorial  of  an  incident  that  had 
occurred  earlier  in  the  day.    Passing  through  a  captured  camp,  he  had  taken 
this  toy,  saying,  "  Let  this  be  my  share  of  the  spoils  to-day."    It  was  this 
plaything  which,  holding  it  between  two  fingers,  he  employed  more  effect- 
ively in  his  natural  and  simple  gesticulation  than  most  men  could  have 
used  a  sword.    His  presence  was  full  of  inspiration.    He  sat  his  thorough- 
bred bay,   "Fire-eater,"  with  easy  command.    His  voice  was  persuasive, 
encouraging,  and  compelling.    His  words  were  few;  he  said:  "Men!  they 
are  stubborn;   we  must  use  the  bayonet."    When  he  reached  the  center  of 
the  line,  he  turned.    "  I  will  lead  you ! "  he  cried,  and  moved  toward  the 
enemy.    The  line  was  already  thrilling  and  trembling  with  that  irresistible 
ardor  which  in  battle  decides  the  day.    With  a  mighty  shout  Bowen's  and 
Statham^s  brigades  moved  forward  at  a  charge.     A  sheet  of  flame  and  a 
mighty  roar  burst  from  the  Federal  stronghold.    The  Confederate  line  vrith- 
ered;  but  there  was  not  an  instant's  pause.    The  crest  was  gained.    The 
enemy  were  in  flight. 

General  Johnston  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  seemingly  unhurt.  His 
horse  was  shot  in  four  places ;  his  clothes  were  pierced  by  missiles ;  his  boot- 
sole  was  cut  and  torn  by  a  minie ;  but  if  he  himself  had  received  any  severe 
wound,  he  did  not  know  it.  At  this  moment  Governor  Harris  rode  up  from 
the  right.  After  a  few  words,  General  Johnston  sent  him  with  an  order  to 
Colonel  Statham,  which  ha\dng  delivered,  he  speedily  returned.  In  the  mean- 
time, knots  and  groups  of  Federal  soldiers  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  as  they 
retreated  upon  their  supports,  and  their  last  line,  now  yielding,  delivered 
volley  after  volley  as  they  sullenly  retired.  By  the  chance  of  war,  a  minie- 
ball  from  one  of  these  did  its  fatal  work.  As  he  sat  there,  after  his  wound, 
Captain  Wickham  says  that  Colonel  O'Hara,  of  liis  staff,  rode  up,  and  General 
Johnston  said  to  him,  "We  must  go  to  the  left,  where  the  firing  is  heaviest,' 
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[  then  gave  him  an  order,  which  O^Hara  rode  off  to  obey.  Governor 
rris  returned,  and,  finding  him  very  pale,  asked  him,  "  Q-eneral,  are  you 
inded  ?  ^  He  answered,  in  a  very  deliberate  and  emphatic  tone :  "  Yes, 
^  I  fear,  seriously.''  These  were  his  last  words.  Harris  and  Wickham  led 
horse  back  under  cover  of  the  hill,  and  lifted  him  from  it.  They  searched 
andom  for  the  wound,  which  had  cut  an  artery  in  his  leg,  the  blood  flow- 
into  his  boot.  When  his  brother-in-law,  Preston,  lifted  his  head,  and 
jessed  him  with  passionate  grief,  he  smiled  faintly,  but  uttered  no  word, 
life  rapidly  ebbed  away,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  dead. 
[is  wound  was  not  necessarily  fatal.  General  Johnston's  own  knowledge 
military  surgery  was  adequate  for  its  control  by  an  extemporized  tourni- 
it  had  he  been  aware  or  regardful  of  its  nature.  Dr.  D.  W.  Yandell,  his 
geon,  had  attended  his  person  during  most  of  the  morning ;  but,  finding  a 
je  number  of  wounded  men,  including  many  Federals,  at  one  point,  Gen- 
l  Johnston  had  ordered  Yandell  to  stop  there,  establish  a  hospital,  and  give 
m  his  services.  He  said  to  Yandell:  "These  men  were  our  enemies  a 
ment  ago;  they  are  our  prisoners  now.  Take  care  of  them."  Yandell 
lonstrated  against  leaving  him,  but  he  was  peremptory.  Had  Yandell 
lained  with  him,  he  would  have  had  little  difficulty  with  the  wound. 
k)vernor  Hariis,  and  others  of  General  Johnston's  staff,  promptly  informed 
leral  Beauregard  of  his  death,  and  General  Beauregard  assumed  command, 
laining  at  Shiloh  Church,  awaiting  the  issue  of  events. 
Fp  to  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  spite  of  the 
ocation  of  the  commands,  there  was  the  most  perfect  regularity  in  the 
elopment  of  the  plan  of  battle.  In  all  the  seeming  confusion  there  was 
predominance  of  intelligent  design ;  a  master  mind,  keeping  in  clear  view 
purpose,  sought  the  weak  point  in  the  defense,  and,  by  massing  his  troops 
m  the  enemy's  left,  kept  turning  that  flank.  With  the  disadvantage  of 
jrior  numbers.  General  Johnston  brought  to  bear  a  superior  force  on  each 
ticular  point,  and,  by  a  series  of  rapid  and  powerful  blows,  broke  the 
leral  army  to  pieces. 

Tow  was  the  time  for  the  Confederates  to  push  their  advantage,  and,  clos- 
in  on  the  rear  of  Prentiss  and  Wallace,  to  finish  the  battle.  But,  on  the 
ti*ary,  there  came  a  lull  in  the  conflict  on  the  right,  lasting  more  than  an 
ir  from  half-past  2,  the  time  at  which  General  Johnston  fell.  It  is  true 
t  the  Federals  fell  back  and  left  the  field,  making  some  desultory  resist- 
e,  and  the  Confederates  went  forward  deliberately,  occupying  their  posi- 
is,  and  thus  helping  to  envelop  the  Federal  center ;  but  Breckinridge's  two 
jades  did  not  make  another  charge  that  day,  and  there  was  no  further 
eral  direction  or  concerted  movement.  The  determinate  purpose  to  cap- 
3  Grant  that  day  was  lost  sight  of.  The  strong  arm  was  withdrawn,  and 
bow  remained  unl)ent.  Elsewhere  there  were  bloody,  desultory  combats, 
they  tended  to  nothing. 

ibout  half-past  3  the  contest,  which  had  throbbed  with  fitful  violence 

five  hours,  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  fury.     While  an  ineffectual 

iggle  was  going  on  at  the  center,  a  number  of  batteries  opened  upon 
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Prentiss's  right  flank,  the  center  of  what  remained  of  the  Federals.  The  ope 
ing  of  so  heavy  a  fire,  and  the  simultaneous  though  unconcerted  advance 
tlie  whole  Confederate  line,  rosultod  at  first  in  the  confusion  of  the  enen 
and  then  in  the  death  of  W.  11.  L.  Wallace  and  the  surrender  of  Prentiss. 
These  gent^rals  have  received  scant  justice  for  their  stubborn  defense.  Tb 
agn't'd  to  hold  their  position  nt  all  odds,  and  did  so  until  Wallace  recein 


r 


his  fatal  wound  and  Pi-entiss  was  -suiTomided  and  captured  with  nearly  thre 
thousand  men.    This  delay  was  the  salvation  of  Grant's  army. 

fieneral  Bnn'kinridge's  command  closed  in  on  the  Federal  left  and  KM 
Oenerul  Polk  cruslKnl  thcii-  right  center  by  the  violence  of  his  assaol 
and  in  jierson,  with  Marshall  J.  Sniitli's  Crescent  regiment,  received  the  en) 
render  of  many  troojis.  (jcneral  Prentiss  gave  up  his  sword  to  CoIoim 
Ktisscll.  Bragg's  troojis.  ^nvstling  at  the  front,  poured  in  over  the  Hornet 
Kcst,  and  shai-ed  in  tlie  triumph.  Polk  onlered  his  cavalry  to  charge  tb 
fleeing  enemy,  and  Colonel  Miller  rode  down  and  captured  a  6-guu  batttfj 
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Us  men  "  watered  their  horses  in  the  Tennessee  River.''  All  now  felt  that 
16  victory  was  won.  Bragg,  Polk,  Hardee,  Breckinridge,  all  the  corps  com- 
landers,  were  at  the  front,  and  in  communication.  Their  generals  were 
round  them.  The  hand  that  had  launched  the  thunder-bolt  of  war  was 
old,  but  its  influence  stiU  nerved  this  host  and  its  commanders.  A  line 
E  battle  was  formed,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  last  fell  swoop,  to  compel 
Q  "  unconditional  sun'ender"  by  General  Grant. 

The  only  position  on  the  high  gi'ounds  left  to  the  Federals  was  held  by  Col- 
nel  Webster,  of  Grant's  staff,  who  had  collected  some  twenty  guns  or  more 
ad  manned  them  with  volunteers.  Soon  after  4  o'clock  Chalmers  and  Jack- 
>n,  proceeding  down  the  river-bank  while  Prentiss's  surrender  was  going  on, 
ame  upon  this  position.  The  approaches  were  bad  from  that  direction ;  never- 
aeless,  they  attacked  resolutely,  and,  though  repeatedly  repulsed,  kept  up  their 
Bsaults  tiU  nightfall.  At  one  time  they  drove  some  gunners  from  their  guns, 
ad  their  attack  has  been  generally  mistaken  by  Federal  writers  for  the  final 
ssault  of  the  Confederate  army — ivhich  was  never  made.  The  Federal  gen- 
rals  and  wiitei-s  attribute  their  salvation  to  the  repulse  of  Chalmers,  and  the 
onor  is  claimed  respectively  for  Webster's  artillery  and  for  Ammen's  brigade 
f  Buell's  army,  which  came  up  at  the  last  moment.  But  neither  they  nor  all 
bat  was  left  of  the  Federal  army  could  have  withstood  five  minutes  the  united 
dvance  of  the  Confederate  line,  which  was  at  hand  and  ready  to  deal  the 
eath-stroke.  Their  salvation  came  from  a  different  quarter.  Bragg,  in  his 
lonograph  written  for  the  use  of  the  writer  in  preparing  the  "  Life  of  A.  8. 
ohnston,"  gives  the  following  account  of  the  close  of  the  battle : 

**  Concurring  testimony,  especially  that  of  the  prisoners  on  both  sides, —  our  captured  being 
resent  and  witnesses  to  the  demoralization  of  the  enemy,  and  their  eagerness  to  escape  or  avoid 
irther  slaughter  by  surrender,— left  no  doubt  but  that  a  persistent,  energetic  assault  would 
x>n  have  been  crowned  by  a  general  yielding  of  his  whole  force.  About  one  hour  of  daylight 
^as  left  to  us.  The  enemy's  gun-boats,  his  last  hope,  took  position  opposite  us  in  the  river,  and 
ommenced  a  furious  cannonade  at  our  supposed  position.  From  the  elevation  necessary  to 
aach  the  high  bluff  on  which  we  were  operating,  this  proved  ^  all  sound  and  fury  signifying 
othing,'  and  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mar  our  prospects  or  our  progress.  Not  so,  how- 
ler, in  our  rear,  where  these  heavy  shells  fell  among  the  reserves  and  stragglers ;  and  to  the 
tter  dismay  of  the  commanders  on  the  field,  the  troops  were  seen  to  abandon  their  inspiring 
'ork,  and  to  retire  sullenly  from  the  contest  when  danger  was  almost  past,  and  victory,  so 
early  purchased,  was  almost  certain.'' 

Polk,  Hardee,  Breckinridge,  Withers,  Gibson,  Gilmer,  and  aU  who  were 
liere  confirm  this  statement.  Qtjneral  Buell  says  of  Grant's  army  that  there 
rere  "  not  more  than  five  thousand  men  in  ranks  and  available  on  the  battle- 
eld  at  nightfall.  .  .  .  The  rest  were  either  killed,  wounded,  captui'ed,  or 
catt^red  in  inextricable  and  hopeless  confusion  for  miles  along  the  banks  of 
he  river."  General  Nelson  describes  them  as  "  cowering  under  the  river- 
)ank,    .    .    .    frantic  with  fright  and  utterly  demoralized." 

At  this  crisis  came  from  General  Beauregard  an  order  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops,  of  which  his  chief  of  staff  says :  "  General  Beauregard,  in  the 
meantime,  observing  the  exhausted,  widely  scattered  condition  of  his  army, 
directed  it  to  be  brought  out  of  battle,  collected  and  restored  to  order  as  far 
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as  practicable,  and  to  occupy  for  the  night  the  captured  encampments  of  the 
enemy.  This,  however,  had  been  done  in  chief  part  by  the  oflBcers  in  immediate 
command  of  the  troops  before  the  order  was  generally  distributed.''  For  this  last 
allegation,  or  that  the  anny  was  exhausted,  there  is  not  the  slightest  warranty 
When  Beauregard's  staff-oflBcer  gave  Bragg  this  order  he  said :  "  Have  yon 
promulgated  this  order  to  the  command!  '^  The  officer  replied :  "  I  have.'*  Gen-^ 
eral  Bragg  then  said :  "  If  you  had  not  I  would  not  obey  it.  The  battle  is  lostZ^ 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  generals  and  soldiers  at  the  front  is  at  oa., 
on  all  essential  points.    Q-eneral  Beauregard  at  Shiloh,  two  miles  in  the  rea*^ 
with  the  debris  of  the  army  surging  back  upon  him,  the  shells  burstii^j 
around  him,  sick  with  his  two  months'  previous  malady,  pictured  in  liij 
imagination  a  wreck  at  the  front,  totally  different  from  the  actual  condition 
there.    Had  this  officjer  been  with  Bragg,  and  not  greatly  prostrated  and 
suffering  from  severe  sickness,  I  firmly  believe  his  order  would  have  been  to 
advance,  not  to  retire.    And  this  in  spite  of  his  theory  of  his  plan  of  battle^ 
whi(*h  he  sums  up  as  follows,  and  which  is  so  different  from  General  Jolm- 
ston's :  "  By  a  rapid  and  vigorous  attack  on  General  Grant,  it  was  expected 
he  would  be  beaten  back  into  his  transports  and  the  river,  or  captured  in 
time  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  the  victory,  and  remove  to  the  rear  all  the 
stores  and  munitions  that  would  fall  into  oui'  hands  in  such  an  event  before 
the  arrival  of  General  BuelPs  army  on  the  scenlB.    It  was  never  contemplated, 
however,  to  retain  the  position  thus  gained  and  abandon  Corinth,  tJie  strakgk 
point  of  the  campaign.^    Wliy,  then,  did  General  Beauregard  stop  short  in  his 
career  ?    Sunday  evening  it  was  not  a  question  of  retaining,  but  of  gaining; 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Complete  victoiy  was  in  his  grasp,  and  he  threw  it  away. 
General  Gibson  says :  "  General  Johnston's  death  was  a  tremendous  catas- 
trophe.   There  are  no  words  adequate  to  express  my  own  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  the  loss  to  our  country.    Sometimes  the  hopes  of  miUions  of 
people  depend  upon  one  head  and  one  arm.    The  West  perished  with  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and  the  Southern  country  followed.'' 

Monday  was  General  Beam'egard's  battle,  and  it  was  well  fought.    But  in 
recalling  his  troops  from  the  heights  which  commanded  the  enemy's  landinft 
he  gave  away  a  position  which  dming  the  night  was  occupied  by  BuelllB 
twenty  thousand  fresh  troops,  who  thus  regained  the  high  grounds  that  had  . 
been  won  at  such  a  cost.  Lew  Wallace,  too,  had  come  up  6500  strong.  tJr  More- 
over, the  orders  had  been  conveyed  by  Beauregard's  staff  to  brigades  and 
even  regiments  to  withdraw,  and  the  trooi)S  wandered  back  over  the  field, 
without  coh(»rence,  direction,  or  pm-pose,  and  encamped  where  chance  pro-  '■ 
vide<:l  for  them.    All  an'ay  was  lost,  and,  in  the  morning,  they  met  the  attack  ! 
of  nearly  thirty  thousand  fresh  and  organized  troops,  with  no  hope  of  sue-  1 
cess  except  from  their  native  valor  and  the  resolute  purpose  roused  by  the  i 
triumi)li  of  Sunday.    Their  fortitude,  their  courage,  and  the  free  offering  of  ^■ 
their  lives  were  equal  to  the  day  before.    But  it  was  a  retreat,  not  an  assaoIL  ' 
They  retired  slowly  and  sullenly,  shattered,  but  not  overthrown,  to  Corinth, 
the  stratcf/ic  point  of  General  BeaureganVs  campaign. 

^  General  Wallace,  in  his  report  to  General  Halleck,  says  that  his  whole  command  ''did  not  exceed 
5000  men  of  all  arms."— Editobs. 
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ON  the  22d  of  January,  1862,  Colonel  Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  visited 
ay  headquarters  at  CeutrevUle,  Virginia,  and  in  his  own  name,  as  also  for  the 
iqjresentatives  iu  Congi-ess  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  urged  me  to 
flOMent  to  be  transfen-ed  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  ■within  the  Department  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  under  the  superior  command  of  General  Albert 
BUaey  Johnston, —  a  transfer  which  he  said  Mr.  Davis  would  not  direct 
nless  it  was  agreeable  to  me,  but  which  was  generally  desired  at  Richmond 
becinae  of  the  recent  crushing  disaster  at  Mill  Springs,  in  eastern  Kentucky: 
flwdefeat  and  death  of  ZoUicoffer.  Against  the  njonitious  of  some  of  my 
biaids  at  Richmond,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  disinclination  to  sever 
tj  relations  with  such  an  army  as  that  of  the  Potomac,  but  upon  the 
■nuKQee  that  General  Johnston's  command  embraced  an  aggregate  of  at 
hnt  seventy  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  which,  though  widely  scattered, 
in^t,  hy  virtue  of  the  possession  of  the  "  interior  Imes,"  be  concentrated  and 
^oated  offensively,  I  gave  Colonel  Pryor  authority  to  infonn  Mr.  Davis  of 
i^ieadineBS  to  be  thus  transferred.     Upon  the  ret^lrn  of  Colonel  Prj'or  to 

F~" "    ond,  I  was,  on  the  26th  of  Januaiy,  ordered  to  pi-oceed  at  once  "  to 
to  General  A.  S.  Johnston  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,"  and  thence 
:udr«vUed  from  the  "North  AmericBn  Review"  for  January  and  February,  188(1. — Editors- 
MS 
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as  promptly  as  possible  to  assume  my  new  command  at  Columbus,  "  which," 
said  my  orders,  '^  is  threatened  by  a  powerful  force,  and  the  defense  of  which 
is  of  \dtal  importance." 

Dispatching  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan,  my  chief  of  staff,  to  Richmond,  with 
a  \dew  to  secure  from  the  War  Department  certain  aids  to  the  proper  organ- 
ization of  the  troops  I  was  to  command,  I  left  Centreville  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
iniary  and  rea(*lied  Bowling  Grreen  about  the  5th.    Greneral  Johnston,  whom_; 
I  had  never  seen  before,  welcomed  me  to  his  department  with  a  cordiality  and| 
earnestness  that  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at  the  time.    As  he  informe<5 
me,  Genei-al  Buell's  army,  fully  75,000  strong,  was  on  the  line  of  Bacon  Creet^ 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  about  40  miles  from  Bowling  Greei^ 
General  Grant  had  about  20,000  men  in  hand  at  or  about  Cairo,  ready  t:^ 
move  either  upon  Fort  Henry  or  Fort  Donelson.    General  Pope,  having 
force  of  not  less  than  30,000  men  in  Missouri,  was  menacing  General  Poll^j 
positions,  in(*luding  New  Madrid,  while  General  Halleck,  exercising  conmiat:;;^^ 
over  the  whole  of  this  force  of  125,000  men  of  all  arms,  had  his  headquart^^ 
at  St.  Louis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Oeneral  Johnston  (as  he  stated,  to  my  surprise)  had 
an  "  aggregate  effective  "  of  not  over  45,000  men  of  all  arms,  thus  distributed; 
at  Bowling  Green,  his  headquarters,  not  over  14,000 ;  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  5500 ;  in  the  quarter  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  8000 ;  besides  17,000 
under  General  Polk,  chiefly  at  Columbus,  and  for  the  most  part  imperfectly 
organized,  badly  amied  and  equipped.  As  may  be  seen  from  any  map  of  the 
region,  the  chief  part  of  this  force  occupied  a  defensive  line  facing  north- 
wardly, the  two  salient  extremities  of  which  were  BowUng  Green,  some  70  miles 
by  railway  in  advance  of  Nashville,  and  Columbus,  about  110  ndles  west  of 
Bowling  Green.  This  line  was  penetrated,  almost  centrally,  by  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers,  respectively,  at  points  in  Tennessee  just  south  of 
the  Kentucky  line,  twelve  miles  apart,  at  which  Fort  Henry  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cumberland,  thus  constituting  the  reentering  angle  of  the  line. 
These  vital  works  General  Johnston  described  as  defective  in  more  than  one 
respect  and  unready,  but  said  that  he  had  sent  his  chief  engineer  to  improve 
their  effectiveness  as  far  as  possible.  So  unpromising  was  the  situation  and 
so  different  from  what  had  been  represented  before  I  left  Virginia,  that  my 
first  impulse  was  to  return  at  once ;  but  this  idea  was  abandoned  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  General  Johnston.  However,  after  an  inspection  of  the  w^wks 
at  and  around  Bowling  Green,  I  found  that  while  strong  against  any  direet 
attack,  they  could  be  readily  turned  on  then-  right,  and  I  so  stated  to  General 
Johnston.  His  reply  was,  that  in  the  event  of  a  serious  flank  movement  he 
must  evacuate  the  position,  having  no  relieving  army  to  support  it.  In  the 
face  of  this  self-evident  military  proposition,  I  recommended  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  a  position  so  salient  as  Bowling  Green,  that  must  fall  from  its 
own  weight  if  turned, — leaving  there  only  a  cavalry  force  in  observation,  and 
concentrating  at  once  all  our  available  strength  at  Henry  and  Donelson, 
infonnation  having  just  reached  us  of  the  aggressive  presence  of  Gteneral 
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Grant  on  the  Tennessee  River.  That  recommendation  was  not  adopted,  for 
the  alleged  reason  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  defeat  General  Grant  as 
proposed,  our  forces  thus  assembled  might  be  caught  and  crushed  between 
the  armies  of  Grant  and  Buell,  and  that  it  would  also  expose  to  capture  the 
large  stock  of  military  supplies  collected  so  far  in  advance  as  Bowling  Green 
and  Clarksville,  as  well  as  at  Nashville.  In  this  decision  sight  was  certainly 
lost  of  the  facts  that,  having  no  pontoon-train,  General  Buell  could  not  possi- 
bly throw  his  army  across  the  Cumberland,  between  Donelson  and  Nashville, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  falling  safely  back  behind  Duck 
River,  or  retreating  upon  Nashville  behind  the  Cumberland,  as  we  would  hold 
the  interior  or  shorter  Unes. 

Fort  Henry  having  fallen  after  an  ineffective  but  gallant  defense  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  immediately  thereafter  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Tennessee, 
about  twelve  miles  southward  of  the  smTcndered  fortress,  was  destroyed.  The 
direct  line  of  communication  between  our  forces  eastward  of  that  stream  and 
those  at  Columbus  having  thus  been  broken,  on  the  7th  of  February  I  again 
urged  as  imperative  the  swift  concentration  of  all  our  then  available  forces 
upon  Donelson.  General  Johnston,  however,  asserting  that  Fort  Donelson 
was  not  "  tenable,''  would  only  support  the  position  by  directing  the  force  at 
Clarksville  to  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  Temiessee  River,  and  ordered 
immediate  "preparations  "  to  be  made  for  the  "  removal "  of  the  army  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  "to  Nashville,  in  rear  of  the  Cumberland  River." 5^  He  also  pre- 
scribed that,  "from  Nashville,  should  any  further  retrograde  movement 
become  necessary,"  it  should  be  "  made  to  Stevenson  and  thence  according  to 
circumstances." 5^  He  further  declared  that  as  "the  possession  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  by  the  enemy,  resulting  from  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  separated 
the  army  at  BowUng  Green  from  the  one  at  Columbus,"  henceforth  the  forces 
thus  sundered  must  "act  independently  of  each  other  until  they  can  again 
be  brought  together."  5^ 

Fort  Henry  fell  on  the  6th  of  February,  but  General  Grant,  failing  to  press 
the  signal  advantage  thus  gained,  did  not  advance  against  Fort  Donelson 
until  the  12th,  and  then  with  but  15,000  men,  having  dispatched,  at  the  same 
time,  6  regiments  under  General  Lew  Wallace  by  water.  The  investment  of 
the  position  was  not  completed,  however,  until  early  on  the  13th  of  February, 
the  Confederate  commander  having  had  a  whole  week  for  preparation.  On 
the  6th  of  February  the  Confederate  garrison  at  Fort  Donelson  embraced 
about  600  artillerists  and  3  regiments  of  infantry,  or  at  most  2350  oflBcers 
and  men;  to  this  force  Heiman's  brigade  and  other  troops,  some  2500  men, 
were  added  that  night,  having  been  detached  that  morning  from  Fort 
Henry.  Between  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  February  and  the  investment  of 
the  position  by  the  Federal  army  of  15,000  men,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
it  was  further  increased  from  the  troops  on  the  east  and  north  side  of  the 
Cumberland,  under  Brigadier-General  Floyd,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
defense  was  now  intrusted,  so  as  to  be,  in  numbers,  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy  on  the  land  side,  until  the  latter  was  reenforced  by  General  Wallace's 

$  See  p.  487,  "Life  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston,"  by  W.  P.  Johnston.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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neer)  to  inspect  the  command.  His  report  upon  rejoining  me  about  the  17th 
of  Tebruary,  and  that  of  Captain  Harris,  regarding  the  exaggerated  exten- 
sion of  the  lines,  coupled  with  a  faulty  location,  imperfect  command  of  the 
river,  and  defective  organization  of  the  troops,  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
the  place  could  not  be  evacuated  too  soon.  General  Polk,  whom  I  also  called 
to  Jackson,  I  found  possessed  with  a  belief  in  the  defensive  capacity  of  the 
position  and  averse  to  its  abandonment.  However,  upon  my  exposition  of 
its  saUency,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  communications,  both  by  railway 
BUttd  water,  might  be  broken,  he  changed  his  views.  As,  meanwhile  General 
Johnston  had  telegraphed  that  I  must  do  with  respect  to  Columbus  as  my 
"judgment  dictates'';  and  also,  that  "the  separation  of  our  armies  is  now 
Bomplete  " ;  and  further,  as  upon  my  report  of  the  situation  at  Columbus  the 
Confederate  War  Department  had  consented,  on  the  19th  of  Febi-uary  Gen- 
sral  Polk  was  •  directed  to  prepare  to  evacuate  the  position  without  delay. 
[t  was  only  to  be  held  long  enough  to  remove  its  invaluable  ordnance 
to  the  batteries  erected  or  under  construction  at  Island  Number  Ten 
and  Madrid  Bend,  to  New  Madrid  and  to  Fort  Pillow,  upon  which  the 
ultimate  defense  of  the  Mississippi  River  must  depend  thereafter.  The 
preparation  of  these  works  for  the  vital  service  hoped  from  them  was  now 
ntrusted  to  Captain  D.  B.  Harris,  who  subsequently  left  so  brilliant  a  rec- 
)rd  as  a  consummate  engineer  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  Drewiy's  Bluflf 
md  Petersburg. 

On  the  25th  of  February  commenced  the  evacuation  of  a  position  the 
bttempt  to  hold  which  must  have  resulted  in  the  loss  by  capture  of  the  corps 
>f  at  least  13,000  men  thus  isolated,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  left  intact  or 
inassailed  by  the  enemy,  must  have  been  rendered  wholly  unavailable  in  the 
ormation  of  a  Confederate  army  for  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lately 
ost, —  a  corps  without  which  no  such  army  could  have  been  possibly  assem- 
)led  at  Corinth  as  early  as  the  1st  of  April,  1862. 

Because  of  a  severe  bronchial  affection  contracted  by  exposure  before  leav- 
ng  Bowling  Green,  I  had  not  assumed  formal  command  of  the  military  dis- 
rict  assigned  to  me,  though  virtually  directing  all  the  movements  within  it, 
ind  arduously  endeavoring  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  points  within 
is  limits, —  a  course  specially  requested  of  me  by  General  Johnston  tlirough 
lis  adjutant-general,  in  the  event  that  I  should  not  feel  "well  enough  to 
issume  command." 

Meanwhile,  threatened  by  Buell's  presence  with  a  large  army  in  front  of 
"fashville.  General  Johnston,  following  the  line  of  retreat  (marked  out  as 
jarly  as  Febniary  7th)  to  Stevenson,  in  north-eastern  Alabama,  had  moved 
kS  far  in  that  direction  as  Murfreesboro',  where  he  assembled  about  17,000 
aen  by  the  23d  of  Febraary,  who  were  there  subdivided  into  3  divisions  each 
rf  2  brigades,  with  a  "  reserve '^  under  Brigadier-General  Breckinridge,  and 
leveral  cavalry  regiments  unattached. 

As  the  system  of  the  "passive  defensive'' hitherto  pursued  had  only  led 
IS  to  disaster, — the  natm-al  fiiiits,  in  fact,  of  the  system, — encouraged  by  the 
latitude  that  was  given  me  in  General  Johnston's  telegram  of  February  18th, 
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I  resolved  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost,  despite  all  that  was  so  unpromising, 
to  secure  the  means  for  an  aggressive  campaign  against  the  enemy,  of  whose 
early  movement  up  the  Tennessee  there  were  already  such  indications  that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  objective. 

But  as  General  Johnston's  projected  line  of  retrograde  upon  Stevenson 
must  with  each  day's  march  widen  the  distance  between  that  army  and  the 
corps  of  General  Polk,  while  General  Grant,  naturally  flushed  with  his  recent 
signal  successes,  would  be  left  free  at  any  moment  to  move  up  the  Tennessee 
to  Hamburg  or,  indeed,  to  Eastport,  and  thus,  l)y  seizing  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad,  effe(»tually  sei)arate  and  virtually  neutralize  the  two  Con- 
federate annies, — my  sole  for(*e  left  available  for  the  protection  of  that 
important  railway,  ex(»lusive  of  General  Polk's  forces  at  Columbus  and  else- 
where, would  be  l)ut  2500  men  under  Clialmei's,  in  the  quarter  of  luka,  with 
3000  men  recently  arrived  at  Corinth  from  New  Orleans,  under  Buggies. 

With  a  view  to  avoiding  su(*li  a  catastrophe  as  the  enforced  permanent 
separation  of  our  two  armies,  I  urged  General  Johnston,  about  the  22d  of 
February,  to  a])andon  his  lino  of  march  toward  Stevenson,  and  to  hasten  to 
unite  his  army  with  such  troops  as  I  might  ])e  able  to  assemble,  meanwhile,  at 
the  best  point  to  cover  the  laihoad  center  at  Corinth  together  with  Memphis, 
while  holding  Island  Number  Ten  and  Fort  Pillow.  This  plan,  of  course, 
required  more  troops  than  our  united  armies  would  supply.  Therefore,  on  the 
22d  of  Fe])ruary,  I  dispat(*li(»d  staff-officers  with  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
governors  of  Ala])ama,  Louisiana,  Mississii)pi,  and  Tennessee  respecting  the 
supreme  urgency  and  impoi-t  of  the  situation,  in  all  its  phases,  and  invoking 
their  utmost  exertions  to  send  me,  each  of  them,  from  5000  to  10,000  men  as 
well  armed  and  equipped  as  possible,  enrolled  for  90  days,  within  which  period, 
by  timely,  vigorous  action,  I  trusted  we  might  recover  our  losses,  and  assure 
the  defense  of  the  Mississippi  River,  f  At  the  same  tune  I  appealed  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg  for  such  troops  as  he  could  possibly  spare  temporarily  in  such  an 
exigency,  from  Mobile  and  Pensacola;  and  to  General  Lovell  for  the  like  aid 
from  New  Orleans.  To  General  Van  Dorn,  represented  to  have  an  army 
twenty  thousand  strong  in  Arkansas,  I  likewise  sent,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
a  most  pressing  invitation  to  come  in  haste  to  our  aid  with  as  many  men 
possible,  by  way  of  New  Madrid.    To  liim  I  wi-ote  ("0.  R.,"  VU.,  900) :  "Th 


fate  of  Missouri  necessarily  depends  on  the  successfid  defense  of  Columbu 
and  of  Island  Number  Ten;  hence  we  must,  if  possible,  combine  our 


tions  not  only  to  defend  those  positions,  ])ut  also  to  take  the  offensive  as  soo; 
as  practicable  to  recover  some  lost  gi'ound." 

General  Johnston  acceded  to  my  views  and  request,  though  he  did  not 
put  his  troops   in   motion   until   the  28th  of  February,  and  although  fa6 
regarded  the  projected  attempt  to  imite  his  army  with  mine  a  ^^  hazardous 
experiment."  \ 

i  See  "Military  Operations  of  General  Beaure-  those   who    are    declaiming    against  me  will  be 

gard''  (N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers),  I.,  ♦J4()-241.  without  an  argument."  — "Life  of  General  A.  & 

\  "If  I  join  this  corps  to  the  forces  of  Beaure-  Johnston."  Letter  dated  Decatur,  Alabama,  Hardi 

gard   (I  confess  a  hazardous   experiment),  then  18th,  1SG2,  p.  521. —  G.  T.  B.  i^jr 
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The  evacuation  of  Columbus  was  successfully  completed  on  the  2d  of  March, 
pparently  without  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  our  adversary  in  that  quar- 
)r  that  such  an  operation  had  been  going  on,  or  without  the  least  show  of 
lat  vigilance  and  vigor  that  were  to  be  apprehended  from  him  after  the 
jries  of  most  serious  disasters  for  the  Confederate  arms  which  had  character- 
;ed  the  month  of  February,  1862,  About  seven  thousand  men  were  now 
laced  at  New  Madrid,  and  in  the  quarter  of  Island  Number  Ten,  under  the 
3mmand  of  General  McCown,  while  the  rest  of  General  Polk's  force  was  with- 
rawn  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  as  far  south  as  Hum- 
oldt,  and  there  held  in  observation,  with  a  small  detachment  of  infantry 
)f t  at  Union  City,  and  some  five  hundred  cavalry  thrown  well  out  toward 
[ickman,  on  the  Mississippi  below  Columbus,  and  extending  across  to  the 
'ennessee  River  in  the  quarter  of  Paris,  to  watch  and  report  all  material 
lovements  upon  either  river. 

Reliable  information  reached  me  that  while  General  Pope  was  on  his  march 
Q  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  strike  at  New  Madrid,  such  was 
le  urgency  of  the  danger  impending  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  River  that  it 
ireatened  the  fatal  hindrance  of  the  conjunction  of  our  forces,  as  already 
rranged  about  the  23d  of  February,  in  response  to  my  dispatch  through  my 
ide-de-camp.  Captain  Ferguson.  Growing  profoundly  apprehensive,  on  the 
i  of  March  I  dispatched  Captain  Otey,  an  assistant  adjutant-general  on 
ly  staff,  with  a  note  to  General  Johnston  which  contained  these  words : 
I  send  herewith  inclosed  a  slip  showing  intended  movements  of  the 
nerny,  no  doubt  against  the  troops  in  Western  Tennessee.  I  think 
ou  ought  to  hurry  up  your  troops  to  Corinth  by  railroad,  as  soon  as  prac- 
icable,  for  [t]here  i^  or  thereabouts  will  be  fought  the  great  battle  of  this 
Dntroversy.'' 

I  thus  fixed  upon  Corinth  as  the  Confederate  base,  because  the  recent 
lovements  of  our  enemy  up  the  Tennessee  could  only  be  intelligently  con- 
tarued  as  having  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  primaiily,  and  such 

railway  center  as  Corinth  later,  as  their  immediate  objectives.  J 


1^  Evidently  the  word  **here,"  as  it  appears  in 
le  original  letter  as  it  reached  General  John- 
ton,  did  not  refer  and  could  not  possibly  have 
)ferred  to  Jackson^  but  to  Corinth,  as  is  shown 
jr  the  context  of  that  letter  and  of  others  rel- 
tiTe  to  Corinth  as  the  evident  Federal  objec- 
ve.— G.  T.  B. 

j  To  say,  as  has  been  done,  with  apparent  seri- 
isness,  by  Colonel  W.  P.  Johnston  [see  p.  549  of 
le  present  work],  that  his  father  "  sent"  me  at  any 
me,  "  with  instructions  to  concentrate  all  avail- 
i>le  forces  near  Corinth, —  a  movement  previously 
s^n," — is  a  sheer  invention  that  is  twin-bom 
ith  the  fable  concerning  General  Johnston  and 
He  map  upon  which  in  January,  1862,  it  is  alleged, 
e  pointed  out  a  position  which  had  been  marked  by 
^  engineers  "  Shiloh  Church,"  and  said  in  effect: 
Here  the  great  battle  of  the  South-east  will  be 
ought"  (**Life  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston,"  by 
^'  P.  Johnston,  pp.  488-490).     Now,  to  be  able 


to  foretell  in  January,  1 862,  that  a  battle  would  be 
fought  at  **  Shiloh  Church,"  Greneral  Johnston  must 
also  have  foreseen  at  that  moment  that  within  the 
next  thirty  days  General  Grant  would  strike  and 
capture  the  Confederate  center  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  with  one-fourth  of  the  entire  force  under 
General  Johnston's  command  at  the  time,  as  also 
obtain  the  control  of  both  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers  as  far  as  navigable ;  thus  forcing 
the  immediate  loss  by  abandonment  of  the  Confed- 
erates in  turn  of  Bowling  Green,  Nashville,  and  Co- 
lumbus ;  foreseen  also  that  General  Grant  would 
straightway  establish  himself  at  so  unfavorable  a 
base  of  operations  as  Pittsburg  Landing  rather 
than  at  Hamburg,  which  was  really  about  to  be 
made  the  Federal  base  of  operations  when  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  interrupted  the  movement.  Under  no 
other  conditions  could  there  have  been  a  battle  at 
Shiloh  Church,  a  mere  log-cabin,  unmarked  on  any 
map  existing  in  January,  1862. —  G.  T.  B. 
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On  the  5th  of  Mareh  I  formally  as- 
sumed command  of  the  district,  retain- 
ing my  headquarters  for  the  time  at 
Jackson  as  the  most  central  jMiiit 
of  ohserTation  and  the  junction  of 
two  raih-oads.  General  Bragg^fonn 
began  to  anive  at  Corinth  on  theflfl^ 
when  they,  with  the  other  troops  reulh 
ing  tliore  from  other  quarters,  TW» 
organized  as  fast  as  possible  into  W- 
gados  and  divisions. 

As  a  material  part  of  the  history  of 
the  campaign,  I  might  here  dwell  upoi 
the  pei-plexing,  inexplicable  la<^  d 
cordial  cooperation,  in  many  ways^  in 
the  essentia  work  of  organizing  flu 
Confederate  ai-my  being  aftsembledit 
Corinth,  as  efficiently  and  speedily  u 
possiV)le  for  the  work  ahead,  that  ttm 
manifested  by  the  War  Department  at 
Richmond,  but  it  must  suffice  to  aay 
tliat  a  drawback  was  encountered  from 
that  quarter  which  seiTed  to  delay  us,  while  helping  to  make  the  operation 
which  we  finally  took  in  hand  fall  greatly  short  of  its  momentous  aim. 

Five  Federal  divisions  (reenforeed  a  few  days  later)  had  reached  Savannab, 
twelve  miles  below  Pittsljurg  Landing,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
by  the  13th  of  March.  This  force,  aggregating  some  43,000  men  of  all  arms, 
was  undei-  the  direct  command  of  General  G.  F.  Smith,  and  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  that  had  triiimphed  at  Donelson.  One  division, 
without  landing  at  Savannali,  was  dispatched,  under  General  W.  T.  Shennan, 
to  endeavor  to  land,  and  to  reach  and  cut  some  trestle-work  near  Bumsville, 
ou  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  Effecting  a  landing,  short,  however, 
of  Eastport,  the  intervening  eountiy  was  foun<i  so  iuundatetl  as  to  be  seem- 
ingly impracticable.  So,  this  expedition,  hardly  ohai-aetemed  by  a  redly 
vigorous  effort  to  reach  the  railroad,  was  abortive — a  result  aided  somewhat 
by  the  opjjoi-tuno  presence  on  the  gi'ound  of  Brigadier-General  Chalmers  ■with 
a  Confederate  force  of  2500  infantry.  On  liis  way  upon  this  expedition.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  wisely  sent  back  from  Pittsburg  Landing  a  request  tl»t 
a  Federal  division  shoxUd  be  dispatched  at  once  to  that  point,  to  prevent  the 
Confederate  forces  from  occupying  it  and  obstructing  his  return;  consequently 
Hurlbut's  division  was  sent  thitlier,  and  it  was  found  on  its  transports  at  that 
point  by  Shennan  on  his  return  that  far  down  the  river  on  the  16th  of  March. 
Sherman,  landing  there  his  own  division,  made  an  apparently  objectless  short 
man-h  into  the  interior  and  l>aek  on  the  I7th  of  March.  Making  his  report  the 
same  day  to  General  Grant,  who  had  just  reached  Savannah,  General  Sherman 
stated  that  he  was  "strongly  impressed  with  the  position"  of  Pittsbm^Land- 
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ing,  "for  its  land  advantages  and  its  strategic  character.  The  ground  itself 
admits  of  easy  defense  by  a  small  command,  and  yet  affords  admirable  camping- 
ground  for  one  hundred  thousand  men."  Unquestionably,  it  was  upon  this 
report  that  Pittsburg,  rather  than  Hambm"g,  was  made  the  Federal  base ;  for 
Hui-lbut's  and  Sherman's  divisions  were  immediately  ordered  ashore  to 
encamp  upon  a  prescribed  line,  while,  on  the  same  day  General  Grant  directed 
all  the  other  troops  at  Savannah  except  one  division  to  be  immediately  sent 
to  the  same  point;  "Wallace's  division  being  left,  however,  at  Cnimp's  Land- 
ing. About  the  position  thus  taken  by  the  Federal  army,  there  can  hardly 
be  two  professional  opinions.  It  gave  their  adversary  an  opportunity  for  an 
almost  fatal  counterstroke  such  as  has  rarely  been  afforded  to  the  weaker  of 
two  belligerents  in  all  the  sinews  and  resources  of  war.  A  narrow  ad  de  sac, 
formed  by  Snake  Creek  and  Lick  Creek,  with  the  broad  ba:ik-full  river  form- 
ing its  bottom,  tactically  as  well  as  strategically  it  was  a  false  position  for  an 
iuvading  army,  and  I  may  add  that,  ha\ing  been  occupied,  the  exigent  pre- 
caution, under  the  circumstances,  of  making  a  place  iVarmes  of  it  was  wholly 
overlooked,  though  it  was  barely  twenty-three  miles  distant  fi-ora  Corinth, 
■where,  according  to  the  Federal  general's  repoi-ts  of  the  period,  a  supposed 
Confederate  army  of  from  50,000  to  fiO,000  men  were  concentrated. 

Previously,  or  as  early  as  the  8d  of  March,  Pope,  with  about  1!),000  "  present 
for  duty,"  had  appeared  l>efore  New  Madrid,  in  Missouii,  the  essentially 
weak  or  most  vulnerable  point  of  our  upper  Mississippi  defenses,  J     Delaying 
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By  the  27th  of  March  the  last  of  General  Hardee's  corps  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Corinth, — about  8000  men, — while  Crittenden's  division  of  5000  men  was 
halted  at  Bumsville  and  luka,  eastward  of  Corinth.  The  order  of  organiza- 
tion, signed  by  General  Johnston,  was  published  on  the  29th  of  March.  Based 
on  my  notes,  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Jordan,  and  subdivided  the 
armies  of  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  now  united,  into  three  army  corps, 
with  reserves  of  cavahy,  artillery,  and  infantry,  the  corps  under  Major-Gen- 
erals Polk,  Bragg,  and  Hardee  respectively,  and  the  reserve  (two  brigades) 
under  Major-General  G.  B.  Crittenden.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Colonel 
Mackall  having  been  promoted  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  river 
defenses  at  Madiid  Bend,  Colonel  Jordan  was  formally  announced  as  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  "Army  of  the  Mississippi,"  and  on  the  following  day 
Brigadier-General  Breckinridge  was  substituted  for  General  Crittenden  in  the 
command  of  the  resei've. 

So  much  longer  time  than  I  had  anticipated  had  been  taken  in  effecting 
the  junction  of  the  "  Central  Army  ^  with  mine,  agreed  upon  as  far  back  as 
the  23d  of  February,  that  we  were  scarcely  as  ready  for  assuming  the  offen- 
sive as  I  had  hoped  to  be,  at  latest  by  the  1st  of  April. 

However,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  after  10  o'clock,  a  dispatch  from 
Brigadier-General  Cheatham,  in  command  at  Bethel  Station,  twenty  odd 
miles  north  of  Corinth,  reached  me  through  General  Polk,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  being  menaced  by  General  Lew  Wallace's  division.  Assuming  that  the 
enemy  had  divided  his  forces  for  an  operation  against  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad  at  Bethel,  I  thus  indorsed  the  dispatch :  "  Now  is  the  moment  to 
advance  and  strike  the  enemy  at  Pittsburg  Landing."      Colonel  Jordan 
was  then  asked  to  carry  it  at  once  to  General  Johnston,  who,  after  reading 
both   dispatch   and   indorsement,   accompanied  by   Colonel  Jordan,  went 
to  General  Bragg's  quarters  near  by.    That  officer,  already  in  bed,  imme- 
diately agreed  with  my  recommendation.    General  Johnston  presented  objec- 
tions in  effect  that  our  forces  were  not  as  yet  ready  for  the  movement,  and 
that  we  could  not  move  up  our  reserve  in  time.    Colonel  Jordan,  however, 
was  able  to  reassure  him  on  these  points  by  expressing  my  conviction  that 
ve  were  as  ready  now  as  we  could  hope  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  whereas 
the  union  of  Buell's  forces  with  Grant,  which  might  be  anticipated  at  an 
early  day,  would  make  any  offensive  operation  on  our  side  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Thereupon,  General  Johnston  instructed  Colonel  Jordan  to  issue  the 
orders  for  the  movement.     This  was  done  in  General  Bragg's  bed-chamber, 
in  a  "  circular"  to  the  three  corps  commanders  directing  them  "  to  hold  their 
commands  in  hand,  ready  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  the  morning  by 
6  A.  M.,  with  3  days'  cooked  rations  in  haversacks,  100  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  small  arms,  and  200  rounds  for  field-pieces.    Carry  2  days'  cooked  sub- 
sistence in  wagons  and  2  tents  to  the  company."    These  orders  reached  the 
liands  of  Generals  Polk  and  Hardee  by  1 :  30  a.  m.,  and  General  Breckinridge 
^svas  notified  to  the  same  effect  by  telegraph  that  night. 

As  it  had  been  agreed  between  General  Johnston  and  myself,  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  that  all  orders  relating  to  our  operations  in  that 
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written,  all  the  details  were  explained  to  and  discussed  by  me  with  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  who  came  early  to  my  headquarters ;  next,  before  10  a.  m., 
I  explained  to  and  instructed  Generals  Polk,  Bragg,  and  Hardee,  also,  at 
my  headquarters,  in  the  presence  of  General  Johnston  and  of  one  another, 
precisely  what  each  of  them  had  to  do  with  their  respective  corps  that 
day,  and  they  were  severally  directed  to  put  their  corps  in  motion  by  the 
described  roads  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  by  12  meridian,  without 
further  order. 

Though  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  barely  twenty-three  miles,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  move  an  army  of  thirty  odd  thousand  essentially  raw  troops, 
with  their  artillery,  through  so  densely  wooded  a  country  as  that  intei'vening 
between  Corinth  and  our  objective.  Of  the  two  naiTow  country  roads  that 
existed,  the  shorter  was  assigned  to  Bragg^s  corps,  because  it  was  the  one 
immediately  contiguous  to  it ;  while  to  Hardee's  corps  was  given  the  initiation 
of  the  movement,  with  the  longest  line  of  march  as  well  as  the  front  line 
in  the  approaching  onset,  because  it  was  made  up  of  troops  most  hardened 
by  long  marches,  and  the  best  trained  in  field  service.  Polk's  corps 
followed  Hardee's   necessarily,   because   there  was  no  other  way  for  it,^ 

JJ  As  for  marching  upon  Pittsburg  in  three  sep-  his  father,  on  which  page,  I  may  notice,  is  the  very 

arate  columns  of  corps,  as  would  seem  to  be  indi-  letter  from  Davis  of  the  26th  of  March,  but  with 

cated  in  the  cipher  dispatch  to  Mr.  Davis  of  the  the  material  postscriptum  omitted.    After  General 

3d  of  April,  the  terrain  to  be  passed  over  made  Johnston's  death,  the  original  of  the  telegram  of 

such  a  movement  an  absolute  impossibility.    And  April  3d  was  found,  but  no  record  of  another  later 

I  must  add,  that  another  pretension  set  up  by  one,  which  Mr.  Davis  claims  to  have  received. 

Colonel  Johnston,  supported  by  Mr.  Davis,  is  flatly  basing  that  claim,  manifestly,  only  on  the  fact  that 

contradicted  by  the  official  reports  of  the  corps  in  his  own  reply,  dated  April  5th,  he  had  referred 

commanders,  which  show  that  they  entered  battle  to  a  telegram  ''of  yesterday,''  which  plainly  could 

exactly  as  prescribed  in  Special  Orders,  No.  8.  only  be  that  of  April   3d,  received,  however,  on 

Apropos  of  the  alleged  missing  dispatch  of  April  the  4th,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  of  that 

4th,  Mr.  Davis  has  asseverated  as  recently  as  the  date.    That  Mr.  Davis's  telegram  was  an  answer 

spring  of  1887,  that  it  was  in  a  different  cipher  to  no  other  dispatch  than  that  of  the  3d  of  April 

from  that  of  April  3d,  which  erroneously  described  is  plain  from  the  text  of  that  answer,  for  it  clearly 

the  manner  of  march,  not  only  in  date  and  matter,  echoes  its  language.    For  the  clear  understanding 

but  in  the  character  of  cipher  used,  being  in  a  of  this  much-mooted  matter,  I  give  the  exact  cipher 

cipher  that  he  had  sent  General  Johnston  specially  text  of  the  dispatch  of  April  3d,  as  it  reached  Mr. 

for  such  a  dispatch :  a  fatal  statement  in  view  of  the  Davis,  as  I  insist,  not  until  April  5th,  and  as  it  is 

fact  that  there  is  to  be  found  (p.  305,  Vol.  X.,  Part  of  record  in  my  official  telegram-book  in  its  regu- 

IL,  "Official Records")  this postscriptum  to  a  letter  lar  order  of  date  as  follows : 
from  Mr.  Davis  to  General  Johnston,  dated  as  late  "Corinth,  April  3d,  1862,  3  P.  m. 

as  March  26th,  1802:  "To  the  President,  Richmond,  Va. 

••I  send  you  [by  Mr.  Jack]  a  dictionary,  of  which  I  have         "General  Buell  132.  R.  5  —  100  L  26—250. 

tbe  duplicate,  so  that  you  may  commnulcato  with  me  by  M  20  —  250  R  g — 239  M  32  — 111  M  2S  — Colum- 

elpher,  telegrapWc or  written  as  foUowH :  First  give  the  ^.^  43  j^  G-Clifton  252  M  C— 218  M.  26.  Mit- 

page  by  its  number;  Beooiid,  the  column  by  the  letter  L.  ,«.,,,  t^    ,,9       1  oa   H    'v;>  —  »27A  R  97      9d« 

M,  or  R,  as  it  may  be.  in  the  left-hand,  middle,  or  right-  cliell  J  J.  K.  ^J  — 1J4.  K.  oJ.— J/^0  K  ^/— ^48 

liand  column;  third,  the  number  of  the  word  in  the  M,   1  —  250   R.  9—59  R.   17  — 108— M.  20  — 

«olimm,  counting  from  the  top.    Thus,  the  word  June-  109.  R.16  —  1 75  R  6  ed  — 100  R.  1  8—  252.  M  6  — 

tian  would  be  designated  by  146,  L,ao."  1^74  L^  28  —  31  M.  10—69.  L.  12  — Pittsburg— 

That  is,  Mr.  Davis  sent  him  the  very  diction-  84  M.  4  —  111.  M.  28  — Bethel  — 156  M.  4  —  37 
«ry  which  supplied  the  cipher  into  which  the  M.  20  — 1 11.  M.  28  Corinth— 210  M.  16  111  M. 
original  of  General  Johnston's  dispatch  to  Mr.  28  — Bumsville  —  63  R.  25—252  R.  11—169. 
Davis  of  April  3d  was  translated,  by  one  of  my  L12  —  Monterey  — 174.  R.  14  —  Pittsburg.  Beau- 
staff,  for  transmission,  having  been  handed  over  regard,  221  R.  10  — 132  R.  5  —  56,  M.  14  — 
to  me  for  that  purpose  by  General  Johnston ;  and  Polk  150.  M.  7  — Hardee,  48.  M.  3— Bragg  213 
acopy  of  the  translation  into  that  cipher  is  to  be  M.  6 — 276.  M.  22.  Breckinridge  210  M.  16  — 
seen,  in  its  due  order  of  date,  in  my  telegraph-book  126  M.  4  —  92.  R.  1 8  —  32.  M.  28  —  Buell  44.  M 
of  the  period.  That  Captain  Jack  reached  Corinth  13  —  109  M.  6  — 146.  L.  20— (Signed)  A.  S. 
before  General  Johnston  advanced  against  Pitts-  Johnston,  General  C.  S.  A." 
burg  is  stated,  page  522  of  Col.  Johnston's  Life  of  The  translated  text,  as  given  both  by  Mr.  Davis 
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and  next  to  Hardee's  troops  those  under  Polk  had  been  most  seasoned 
by  marching. 

Although  oui'  troops  were  under  arms  at  an  early  hour  on  the  3d  of  April, 
as  prescribed  in  the  "circular"  order,  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign that  the  commanders  of  th(3  two  leading  corps  not  only  failed  to  put 
their  troops  in  motion  at  least  as  early  as  meridian  on  the  3d  of  April,  but 
did  not  move  until  so  late  in  the  afternoon  as  in  effect  to  cause  our  army  to 
reach  the  presence  of  its  objective  twenty-fom*  hom's  later  than  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  distance  to  be  over- 
come.    What  led  to  this  delay  of  the  outset  of  the  Second  and  Third  corps 
has  certainly  never  been  explained  in  any  official  document  which  has  yet 
seen  the  light.    Their  preparations  necessary  for  such  a  movement  were  of 
the  slightest,  or  only  to  cook  five  days'  rations,  and  to  load  a  few  wagons,  for 
the  amount  of  ammunition  to  be  carried  was  no  more  than  they  had  been 
directed  some  days  previously  to  have  and  keep  in  possession  of  the  troops. 
Moreover,  Hardee's  corps  (Polk's  also),  "  with  all  detached  brigades,"  had  been 
under  orders  of  "readiness  for  a  field  movement"  ever  since  the  1st  of  April 
C' Official  Records,"  Vol.  X.,  Part  II.,  p.  381).   Be  this  as  it  may,  Bragg's  corps 
did  not  quit  the  vicinage  of  Corinth  until  so  late  that  afternoon  that  none  of  it 
reached  Monterey,  twelve  miles  away,  until  the  next  morning  at  8:30,  and 
one  division  (Withers's)  was  not  there  until  late  on  the  4th  of  April.    Har- 
dee's corps,  though  dilatory  in  quitting  Corinth,  would  have  easily  reached  its 
destination  early  enough  on  the  second  day's  march  to  have  been  deployed  on 
the  same  ground  that  it  occupied  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  twenty-four  hours 
later,  had  not  General  Bragg  interposed  his  authority  to  check  its  advance. 
The  march  on  the  4th  was  unaccountably  slow  and  confused,  especially  that  of 
the  Second  Coi-ps,  in  view  of  the  numerous  staflE  attached  to  the  headquarters 
of  each  corps.    The  roads  were  extremely  narrow  and  rendered  excessively 
bad  for  artiUery  in  some  places  by  the  rains,  while  the  Second  Coi^ps  was 
unused  to  marching;  but  all  this  hardly  made  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  army 
to  reach  its  objective  by  the  night  of  April  4th,  had  there  been  a  closer 
personal  attention  given  to  the  movement  dm-ing  that  day  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  execute  Special  Orders,  No.  8.   And  the  cost  was  an  irreme- 
diable loss  of  twenty-fom-  hours.    Another  misadventiu-e,  that  might  have 
brought  us  sore  disaster,  was  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery pushed  forward  without  authority  on  the  4th,  from  Bragg's  corps  into 


and  Colonel  Johnston,  is  in  these  words :  "  Cor- 
inth, April  3d,  1802.  General  Buell  in  motion 
30,000  strong,  rapidly  from  Columbia  by  Clifton 
to  Savaim^ah.  Mitchel  behind  him  with  10,000. 
Confederate  forces  —  40,000  — ordered  forward 
to  offer  battle  near  Pittsburg.  Division  from 
Bethel,  main  body  from  Corinth,  reserve  from 
Burnsville,  converging  to-morrow  near  Monterey 
on  Pittsburg.  Beauregard  second  in  command, 
Polk  the  left,  Bragg  the  center,  Hardee  the  right 
wing,  Breckinridge  the  reserve.  Hope  engage- 
ment before  Buell  can  form  junction, 
"To  THE  President,  Richmond." 


In  publishing  it  as  found  among  his  father's 
papers,  the  son  presents  this  telegram  aa  *'cootaiB- 
ing  the  plan  of  battle  as  General  Johnston  hid 
originally  devised,  but  not  as  he  had  fought  it ; 
doubtless  in  deference  to  General  Beaiir«gard*8 
opinion  in  the  matter,  and  for  reasons  wfaieh 
seemed  sufficient  at  the  time."  On  the  other hwd, 
Mr.  Davis  gives  it  not  as  a  plan  of  battle,  but  merely 
of  the  march  from  Corinth  to  the  field, —  while  the 
alleged  missing  dispatch  of  the  4th  of  April  gtv* 
not  only  the  plan  of  battle  as  devised,  bat  as  it 
was  fought  up  to  the  moment  of  General  John- 
ston's death.— G.  T.  B. 
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coUision  with  the  enemy  with  such  aggressiveness  that  it  ought  to  have  given 
the  Tederal  general  full  notice  that  an  offensive  army  was  close  behind  it,  and 
led  to  immediate  preparation  for  our  onset,  including  intrenchments. 

Aft^r  the  Third  Corps  had  reached  its  assigned  position,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  other  corps  were  in  supporting  distance, 
including  the  reserve  that  had  encountered  a  much  more  diflBcult  road 
between  Burnsville  and  Monterey  than  had  been  traversed  by  the  other 
troops,  naturally  their  commanders  were  called  together  at  a  point  not  two 
miles  distant  from  Shiloh  Church, — as  it  turned  out,  not  far  in  the  rear  of 
Hardee^s  Une. 

Of  course,  it  was  recognized  to  be  too  late  for  an  attack  that  day.  More- 
over, it  was  repoi-ted  that  the  First  Coi-ps  was  already  nearly  out  of  provisions, 
and  that  the  ammunition  train  was  stiU  so  far  to  the  rear  as  to  be  unprom- 
ising. The  loss  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  every  hour  was  precious  because 
of  the  imminent  danger  of  BueU^s  conjunction,  the  maladroit  manner  in 
which  our  troops  had  been  handled  on  the  march,  and  the  blunder  of  the 
noisy,  oflEensive  reconnoissance,  coupled  with  these  reports  of  corps  com- 
manders, served  to  satisfy  me  that  the  purpose  for  which  we  had  left  Corinth 
had  been  essentially  frustrated  and  should  be  abandoned  as  no  longer  fea- 
sible. The  mihtary  essence  of  our  projected  operation  was  that  it  should  be 
a  surpiise,  whereas,  now,  I  could  not  believe  the  enemy  was  still  ignorant 
of  our  near  presence  with  an  aggressive  intention,  and  if  now  attacked  would 
be  found  intrenched  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  beaten  in  assault  by  so 
raw  and  undisciplined  an  army  as  oui*s  was,  however  intrepid.  Hence,  an 
imperative  prudence  that  included  the  necessity  for  preserving  that  army 
essentially  intact  for  further  operations  forced  me  to  advise  against  any 
attempt  now  to  attack  the  enemy  in  position  and  to  retrace  our  steps  toward 
our  base  with  the  possible  result  of  leading  him  to  follow  us  away  from  his 
o^wm  and  thus  giving  us  a  probable  opening  to  the  retrieval  of  the  present 
lost  opportunity. 

General  Johnston  listened  heedfully  to  what  I  said,  but  answered  that  he 
hoped  not  only  we  should  find  oui*  enemy  still  unready  for  a  sudden  onslaught, 
but  that  there  was  yet  time  for  it  before  Buell  could  come  up ;  therefore,  he 
should  decide  to  adventure  the  enterprise  as  early  after  dawn  the  next  day 
as  possible,  adding  his  opinion  that  now  our  troops  were  partly  in  line  of 
battle  it  were  "  better  to  make  the  venture."  The  opinions  of  the  corps  com- 
manders, I  may  add,  were  neither  asked  nor  given.  That  my  views  were 
based  on  sound  military  principles  it  seems  to  me  could  be  readily  deduced 
from  what  followed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  itself,  were  this  the  place  for  such 
a  discussion. 

So  soon  as  General  Johnston's  decision  was  announced,  the  conference 
ended  with  the  understanding  on  all  sides  that  the  battle  should  be  ventured 
at  dawn  on  the  6th  of  April,  according  to  the  manner  already  prescribed  in 
Special  Orders,  No.  8,  to  which  end  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  place 
our  troops  in  the  best  shape  possible  for  the  attack.  No  further  conference 
was  held  that  night  by  General  Johnston  with  myself,  or  with  the  reserve 
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or  corps  commanders;  nor  did  he  issue  any  order  at  all  concerning  the 
impending  battle. 

At  the  first  flush  of  dawn  on  the  6th,  the  Confederate  army  was  promptly 
formed  in  the  three  lines  directed  in  Special  Orders,  No.  8,  except  that  unto- 
wardly  tlie  left  of  Hardee's  corps,  which,  reenf orced  by  Gladden's  division  of 
Bragg's  corps,  constituted  the  advance,  did  not  rest  on  Owl  Creek,  as  pre- 
scribed.   Nine  thousand  and  twenty-fom'  men  were  in  this  line,  deployed  for 
battle,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  heavy  skinnish  line  thrown  forward  to  . 
embrace  the  whole  Federal  front.    Five  hundred  yards  rearward  was  Bragg^ 
corps  (less  Griadden's  division),  10,731  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  in  a  line,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  admitted,  of  regiments  massed  in  double  col- 
umns at  half  distance — not  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  as  some  writers  have 
stated,  coupled  with  criticisms  based  thereon.    General  Polk's  corps  of  9036 
men,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  came  next,  some  800  yards  behind  Bragg  in  a  col- 
umn of  brigades  deployed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of  the  Pittsburg  road, 
each  brigade  having  its  own  battery,  and  there  was  cavalry  protecting  the 
left  of  his  line.    The  reserve,  under  Breckinridge,  of  7062  men,  exclusive  of 
cavalry,  marched  in  the  rear  of  Bragg's  right  or  between  the  Pittsburg  road 
and  Lick  Creek.    The  troops  of  the  third  line  were  to  be  thrown  forward 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  battle.    The  total  force  thus  sent  for- 
ward against  the  Federal  position  numbered  40,335  rank  and  file,  of  all 
arms,  including  4382  cavalry,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  of  no  other 
military  value  except  for  observation  or  outpost  service  that  did  not  involve 
skinnishing.     [See  estimates,  page  557.] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  force  to  be  assailed  occupied  "  a  continuous  line 
from  Lick  Creek,  on  the  [Federal]  left,  to  Owl  Creek,  a  branch  of  Snake 
Creek,  on  the  [Federal]  right,  facing  nearly  south,  and  possibly  a  little  west,'' 
says  General  Grant.  Their  fii'st  line,  reaching  from  the  bridge  on  Owl  Creek 
to  the  Lick  Creek  ford,  was  held  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Sherman 
and  Prentiss ;  three  of  Sherman's  brigades  holding  the  Federal  right,  while 
the  other  (Stuart's)  was  on  the  extreme  left,  with  its  left  resting  on  Lick  Creek. 
This  division  had  from  16  to  18  guns,  and  also  a  cavalry  support.  Prentiss 
occupied  the  intervening  space.  These  two  divisions  numbered  at  least  seven- 
teen thousand  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.\ 

About  half  a  mile  l)ehind  Sherman  and  Prentiss  came  McClernand's  divis- 
ion of  7028  effectives ;  nearer  the  river  were  the  divisions  of  C.  F.  Smith, 
(under  W.  H.  L.  Wallace)  and  of  Hurlbut,  aggregating  16,000  men  with  34 
guns.  There  was  also  a  cavalry  force  including  detachments  from  two  "  regu- 
lar "  regiments.  Thus  the  force  encountered  must  have  numbered  forty  thou- 
sand men,  infantry  and  artillery,  supported  by  sixty  odd  guns.  The  ground 
occupied  was  an  undulating  tal)le-land  embraced  between  Owl  Creek  and 
Lick  Creek,  that  run  nearly  in  the  same  general  direction  and  are  about  four 
miles  apart  at  their  mouths.  This  area,  rising  in  some  places  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  low-water  level  of  the  river,  was  from  three  to  five  miles 

\  Prentiss's  division  is  reported  ("Official  Records,"  Vol.  X.,  Part  I.,  112)  as  numbering  but  5463 
men  **  present  for  duty  "  April  5th,  but  2  regiments  and  a  battery  joined  during  the  battle. —  G.T.B. 
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broad.  Interlaced  by  a  network  of  ravines,  which,  near  the  river,  are  deep, 
with  abi-upt  sides,  the  ground  rises  somewhat  ridge-like  in  the  quarter  of 
Lick  Creek,  and  recent  rains  had  made  all  these  depressions  boggy  and  difB- 
eult  for  the  movement  of  artillery  across  them.  A  primitive  forest,  dense 
with  uudergrowtli,  spread  over  the  whole  space  except  a  few  scattered  farm 
fields  of  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  acres. 
Pittsbui'g  Lauding, 
near  the  mouth  of 
Snake  Creek,  was 
about  three  miles 
from  that  of  Lick 
Creek.  The  two  roads 
from  Corinth,  while 
crossing  Lick  Creek 
about  a  mile  asunder, 
come  together  two 
miles  from  Pittsbm-g. 
A  road  from  Pordy, 
crossiug  Owl  Creek  by 
a  bridge  near  Sher- 
man's right,  gave  one 
way  to  reach  the  field 
from  Crump's  Land- 
ing, but  the  shortest 
road  between  the  two 
landings  was  oue  near 
the  river  leading  over 
a  bridge  across  Snake 
Creek. 

As  it  has  been  de- 
nied in  the  highest 
quarters  that  theCon- 
federate  attack  on  the  6th  of  April  was  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  it  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  day's  operations  to  give  here  these  words  of  a  note  from 
General  Sherman  to  his  chief,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  The  "  enemy  is 
saucy,  but  got  the  worst  of  it  yesterday.  ...  I  do  not  apprehend  any- 
thing like  an  attack  upon  our  position."  General  Grant  thereupon  wrote 
to  his  superior,  General  Halleck:  "Our  outposts  have  been  attacked  in  con- 
siderable force.  I  immediately  went  up,  but  found  all  quiet.  ...  I  have 
scarcely  the  faintest  idea  of  an  attack  upon  us."  Moreover,  at  Z  o'clock 
p.  M.,  having  visited  the  encampment  of  Colonel  Ammen  near  Savannah, 
Gteneral  Grant  infoi-med  that  officer  that  water  transportation  would  be 
furnished  for  his  brigade  of  Nelson's  division,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
7th  or  8th  of  April,  or  some  time  early  in  the  week,  and  also  that  there 
would  be  "  no  fight "  at  Pittsburg,  but  at  "  Corinth,  where  the  rebels  were 
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fortified."-^  Furtlier,  even  when  leaving  Savannah  the  next  morning,  General 
Grant  scarcely  at  first  can  have  believed  that  his  army  was  being  seriously 
attacked,  for  instead  of  dispatching  to  the  field  the  whole  of  Nelson's  division 
by  steamers,  he  ordered  it  to  march  thither  by  a  wretched  road,  a  march 
that  occupied  nearly  the  whole  day.  Aside,  however,  from  such  documen- 
tary evidence,  or  did  none  exist,  the  absence  of  all  those  ordinaiy  precautions 
that  habitually  shield  an  army  in  tlie  field  must  forbid  the  historian  from 
regarding  it  as  other  than  one  of  the  most  surprising  sm'prises  ever  achieved 

About  5  A.  M.  tlie  Confederate  lines  were  set  in  motion.  The  first  collision 
was  in  the  quarter  of  Gladden's  brigade,  on  our  right,  and  with  a  battalion 
of  five  companies  of  the  21st  Missouri  of  Prentiss's  division  dispat<5hed  well 
to  the  front  by  General  Prentiss,  of  his  own  motion,  as  early  as  3  A.  M.  But 
for  this  incident,  due  solely  to  the  intelligent,  soldierly  forethought  of  an 
officer  not  trained  to  the  business  of  war,  the  whole  Federal  front  would 
have  been  struck  whoUy  unawares,  for  nowhere  else  had  such  prudence 
been  shown. 

Exactly  at  6  a.  m.  Prentiss's  whole  division  was  under  fii'e,  and  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  began  in  earnest. 

As  soon  as  the  outburst  of  musketry  and  artillery  gave  notice  that  Hardee's 
hue  was  engaged,  General  Johnston  said  that  he  should  go  to  the  front, 
leaving  me  in  the  general  direction,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  battle  might 
arise.  J  Then  he  rode  forward  with  his  personal  staff  and  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  army.  Colonel  Gilmer,  the  only  officer  of  the  general  staff  in  his  suite, 
Colonel  Jordan,  remaining  with  me.  At  7:30  a.  m.,  by  which  time  the  battle 
was  in  full  tide,  as  was  evident  from  the  play  of  artillery  and  the  heavy,  con- 
tinuous rattle  of  small  arms,  I  ordered  Generals  Polk  and  Breckinridge  to 
hasten  forward,  the  first  to  the  support  of  our  now  engaged  left,  and  the  latter 
in  a  like  service  affecting  our  right.  Adjutant-General  Jordan,  whom  I  had 
early  in  the  morning  directed  to  impress  personally  on  the  coi^ps  conmianders 
the  value  of  fighting  theii*  artillery  massed  twelve  guns  at  a  point,  was  also 
now  dispatched  forward  to  overlook  the  field  and  urge  on  the  attack  con- 
tinuously at  as  many  points  as  possible. 

AVlien  our  attack  reached  Sherman's  division,  owing  to  the  failm'O  of 
Hardee  to  keep  his  left  near  Owl  Creek  as  was  intended,  only  the  left  bri- 
gade of  that  division  on  the  Federal  right  was  struck,  leaving  intact  the  other 
two  to  the  left  of  om*  left  flank,  which  were  swiftly  formed  by  General 
Sherman  on  strong  gi-ound  with  a  small  watercourse  in  his  front.  But  fli6 
other  stricken  brigade  was  swept  out  of  its  encampment,  scattered,  and  took 
no  further  part  as  an  organization  in  the  battle  of  either  day. 

Wliile  Hardee's  left  failed  to  touch  the  enemy's  right,  on  his  own  ri^t 
there  was  left  a  vacant  space  between  it  and  Lick  Creek,  to  fill  which  Chal- 
mers's brigade  of  Withers's  division,  Bragg's  corps,  was  ordered  up  from  the 
second  line,  with  a  battery ;  and  a  hot,  urgent  conflict  ensued  in  that  quarter, 
in  which  General  Johnston  was  present,  after  Chalmers  had  carried  at  least 

^Diary  of  Col.  Jacob  Aramen,  **  Official  Records,"  Vol.  X.,  Part  I.,  p.  331. 

J  See  report  of  Col.  Thompson,  A.  D.  C,  p.  570,  "  Life  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston,*'  by  W.  P.  Johnrton. 
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one  encampment.  In  the  same  quarter  of  the  field  all  of  Withers's  division, 
including  Gladden's  brigade,  reenf  orced  by  Breckinridge's  whole  reserve,  soon 
became  engaged,  and  Prentiss's  entire  line,  though  fighting  stoutly,  was 
pressed  back  in  confusion.  We  early  lost  the  services  of  the  gallant 
Gladden,  a  man  of  soldierly  aptitudes  and  experience,  who,  after  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  issue  in  his  quarter  of  the  field,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
His  immediate  successor,  Colonel  D.  W.  Adams,  was  also  soon  seriously 
disabled.  Meantime,  on  om*  left  (Federal  right)  Ruggles's  division  of  Bragg's 
corps  was  so  strenuously  pressing  the  two  brigades  of  Shei-man's  division, 
that  at  the  moment  McClernand's  division  came  up,  Sherman  was  giving 
way  with  the  loss  of  five  or  six  guns.  McClernand  could  not  stay  the  retro- 
grade, and  the  Federal  right  was  forced  back  to  the  line  of  the  road  from 
Purdy  to  Hamburg.  There  a  foothold  was  gained  on  a  thickly  wooded 
ridge,  with  a  ravine  in  front,  from  which  two  favorably  posted  batteries 
were  used  with  deadly  eflEect  for  a  time  upon  our  assailing  force,  now  com- 
posed of  Ruggles's  three  brigades  reenforced  by  several  of  Polk's.  Here, 
again,  the  Federal  line  had  to  give  way,  with  the  loss  of  some  guns. 

By  7 :  30  Hurlbut,  sending  Veatch's  brigade  of  his  division  to  the  help  of 
Sherman  and  McClernand,  had  gone,  in  person  with  his  two  other  brigades,  to 
the  support  of  Prentiss,  and  with  him  went  8  companies  of  cavalry  and  3 
batteries.  Prentiss's  division  was  met,  however,  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
condition,  but  was  rallied  in  the  immediate  rear  of  a  line  which  Hurlbut 
formed  along  the  edge  of  a  field  on  favorable  ground  on  the  Hamburg  road, 
southward  of  the  position  last  taken  up  by  McClernand.  Meanwhile  (9:30 
A..  M.)  I  had  advanced  my  headquarters  to  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  Shiloh  Meeting  House,  whence  I  dispatched  my  staff  in  all 
directions  to  gather  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  its  exigencies 
and  needs  on  our  side,  as,  also,  in  quest  of  stragglers,  whose  numbers  had 
become  dangerously  large  under  the  temptations  of  the  abundant  stores  of 
food  and  other  articles  left  in  the  abandoned  Federal  camps.  3>  In  the  work 
of  cleaning  these  encampments  of  stragglers  and  dispatching  them  to  the 
front,  my  cavahy  escort  was  also  effectively  employed. 

As  designated  by  Special  Orders,  No.  8,  Hardee's  corps  having  developed  the 
enemy's  position^  Bragg's  troops  first  and  then  Polk's  on  our  left  and  left 
center,  Withers's  division  of  Bragg's  corps  and  Breckinridge's  reserves  on  the 
right,  had  been  thrown  forward  to  fill  intervening  gaps  and  to  aid  the 
onset.  At  all  points  from  the  right  to  the  left,  the  opposing  forces  had  been 
stoutly  engaged  on  ground  in  rear  of  the  hne  of  McClemand's  encampment 
since  9  a.  m.,  when  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  had  carried  forward  his  division  into 
action;  a  division  that,  trained  by  so  thorough  a  soldier  as  General  C.  F. 
Smith,  had  done  most  soldierly  work  at  Donelson,  and  which  Wallace  now 
handled  with  marked  vigor.    Its  influence  seemed  to  stiffen  the  Federal 

^At  the  conference  in  the  afternoon  of  April  The    best-disciplined    troops   do    not    fight   well 

5th,  I  had  said  in  support  of  ray  recommenda-  on  empty  stomachs.    And  this  is  all  the  more 

tions    to    retire  without    attacking   the    enemy :  true  of  raw  troops  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships 

**  Nature  has  claims  that  cannot  be  disregarded,  of  war." —  G.  T.  B. 
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center  and  left  center.  Stuart,  eoniraanding  one  of  Sliermaii's  brigades  stron^y 
posted  on  the  extreme  Federal  left,  also,  had  made  so  obstinate  a  stand  thst 
he  was  not  forced  from  the  position  until  three  times  his  numbers,  of  "Withered 
division,  diverted  from  the  main  current  of  the  attack,  were  brought  to  bear 
against  him.  For  some  tinw*  General  Johnston  was  with  that  division,  but  he 
shifted  to  Breckinridge's  division  about  11  A,  M.,  and  remained  closely  in  war 
alternately  of  either  Bowe:i's  or  Statham's  brigade  until  mortally  wouDded 
near  the  latter,  a  little  after  2  p.  m.  He  took  post  and  remained  on  onr 
extreme  right,  and  at  no  time  does  it  appear  from  the  reports  of  subordi- 
nates in  any  other  part  of  the  field  that,  either  personally  or  by  his  staff, 
General  Johnston  gave  any  orders  or  concerned  himself  with  the  genend 
movements  of  our  forces.  In  fact,  engrossed  as  he  soon  became  with  tiie 
operations  of  two  or  three  brigades  on  the  extreme  right,  it  would  have  been 
out  of  his  power  to  direct  our  general  operations,  especially  as  he  set  no 
machinery  in  motion  with  which  to  gather  information  of  what  was  being 
done  elsewhere,  or  generally,  by  the  Confederate  army,  in  order  to  enaUe 
him  to  handle  it  intelligently  from  his  position  on  the  field. 

Learning  about  1  p.  M.  that  the  Federal  right  {Sherman  and  McClernand) 
seemed  about  to  give  way,  I  ordered  General  Hardee  to  employ  his  cavalry 
(Wharton's  Texas  Rangers)  to  tura  their  flank  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  tiie 
river,  an  operation  not  effected  because  a  proper  or  sufiieient  detour  to  the 
left  was  not  made;  and  the  gallant  Texans  under  a  heavy  fire  became  involved 
in  ground  imi)racticable  for  eavahy,  and  had  to  fall  back.  But  Colonel  WhM- 
ton  soon  afterward  dismounted  half  of  his  re^ment  and,  throwing  it  forward 
on  foot,  drove  his  adversary  from  tlie  jjosition. 

The  falling  back  of  Sliennan's  and  McClomand's  troops  under  stress  from 
several  brigades  of  Hardee's  corps  with  a  part  of  Rug^les's  division  of  Braggf^ 
added  l)y  some  of  Polk's  troops,  left  Wallace  {AV.  H.  L.)  on  the  advanced  Fed- 
eral right,  where,  with  Hurlbut  and  Prentiss  on  his  left,  in  a  strong,  sheltared 
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position,  well  backed  by  artillery,  and  held  with  great  resolution,  they 
repulsed  a  series  of  uncombined  assaults  made  against  them.  Here  General 
Bragg  was  directing  operations  in  person;  and  it  was  here  that,  after  Hindman 
had  suffered  severely  in  several  ineffectual  efforts,  Gibson's  brigade  of  Bragg's 
own  corps  was  employed  in  four  unavailing  assaults,  when  finding  himself 
unable  to  carry  the  position,  General  Bragg,  as  he  reports,  desisted  from  any 
further  attempt,  leaving  that  part  of  the  field  in  charge  of  a  staff-officer  with 
authority  to  act  in  his  name,  and  going  farther  to  the  right  to  find  that 
General  Johnston  was  dead.  However,  having  previously  learned,  from  his 
aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Urquhart,  that  Adjutant-General  Jordan  was  near  by,  he 
requested  that  officer,  through  Colonel  Urquhart,  to  collect  and  employ  some 
of  our  troops  to  turn  the  left  of  the  position  that  obstructed  his  advance 
toward  the  river,  as  just  described.  Upon  that  service  Colonel  Jordan,  in  a 
few  moments,  employed  Statham's  brigade,  which  was  fortunately  found  near 
by,  resting  at  ordered  arms.  General  Breckinridge,  to  whom  the  order  was 
given,  being  with  it  at  the  time.  This  happened,  be  it  noted,  at  2:30  p.  m., 
or  about  the  moment  that  General  Johnston  was  bleeding  to  death  in  the 
covert  of  a  deep  ravine  a  very  short  distance  from  Statham's  brigade,  in  the 
immediate  rear  of  which  it  was  that  his  woimd  had  been  inflicted.  | 

General  Breckinridge  quickly  became  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  his  front, 
covered  by  a  thick  underbrush  that  edged  an  open  field  over  which  the  Con- 
federate advance  was  made.  The  conflict  was  shai"p  for  a  few  moments,  but 
the  Federals  had  to  give  way.  ^  About  this  time,  under  my  orders,  Cheatham 
came  up  with  his  Second  Brigade  on  the  left  of  Breckinridge.  Moreover,  a 
few  moments  later,  or  as  early  as  3  p.  m..  Withers,  of  Bragg's  corps,  having 
found  that  his  adversary  (Stuart's  brigade)  which  had  so  long  occupied  him  on 
the  extreme  right  had  disappeared  toward  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  having 
moved  across  the  intervening  ravines  and  ridges  with  his  division  to  where  the 
sound  of  aiiillery  and  musketry  showed  the  main  battle  was  now  raging, — was 
brought  opportunely  into  cooperation  with  Cheatham's  and  Breckinridge's 
operations  directly  upon  Hurlbut's  left  flank  —  a  movement  which  Hurlbut 
resisted  stoutly  until,  justly  apprehensive  of  being  cut  off,  he  fell  back,  after 
4  p.  M.,  upon  Pittsburg  Landing.\  This  left  Prentiss's  left  flank  exposed; 
Wallace,  whose  unflinching  handling  of  his  division  had  done  so  much  to  keep 
the  Federal  army  from  being  driven  to  the  river-side  by  midday,  now  also,  to 


4.  General    Johnston  was    not    wounded  while 
leflbding    a   charge,   as    has    been    so   frequently 
asserted,  but  while  several  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear  of  Statham's  brigade  after  it  had  made  a 
saecessful  advance,   and  during  the  absence  of 
Governor  Harris  of  his  staff,  whom  he  had  dis- 
patched to  Colonel  Statham,  some  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  with  orders  to  charge  and  take  a 
Federal  battery  on  his  left.  (See  letter  of  Isham 
O.  Harris,  April  13th,  1876,  p.  537,  Vol.  I.    "The 
Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard.")  — 
G.  T.  B. 

^  Colonel  W.  P.  Johnston  has  sought  to  make  it 
Appear  that  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
Cather  [see  page  565],  and  in  consequence  of 


that  event,  there  was  in  effect  a  lull  in  the 
operations  on  the  Confederate  right  of  which  Gen- 
eral Johnston  had  hitherto  been  the  soul — a  lull 
of  an  hour ;  whereas  it  is  manifest  there  cannot 
have  been  a  cessation  of  the  operations  of 
General  Breckinridge's  troops  for  more  than 
fifteen  miniites  at  most, —  the  only  troops  whom 
General  Johnston  had  been  directing  in  any  way 
since  11a.  m.— G.  T.  B. 

\  This  saved  him  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Pren- 
tiss, for  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  force  that 
had  now  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remains  of 
Wallace's,  Hurlbut's,  and  Prentiss's  divisions  was 
sufficient  to  assure  their  environment  and  cap- 
ture.—G.  T.  B. 
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avoid  b(ang  sun'oimded,  gave  orders  for  it  to  retire,  and  soon  fell  mortally 
wounded ;  but  a  part  of  his  division  remained  with  Prentiss. 

Sometime  previously  I  had  ordered  G-eneral  Hardee  to  gather  all  the  forces 
he  could  and  press  the  enc^my  on  our  own  left.  Stragglers  that  had  been 
collected  by  Colonels  Brent  and  Chisolm  and  others  of  my  staff,  were  also  sent 
forward  extemporized  into  battalions,  and  Colonel  Marshall  J.  Smith  with  the 
New  Orleans  Crescent  Regiment  was  added,  with  orders  to  "  Drive  the  enemy 
into  the  Tennessee." 

Meantime,  or  shortly  after  3  p.  m.,  Q-overnor  Harris  and  Captain  Wicliffe^ 
botli  of  (xcneral  Johnston's  staff,  had  reached  me  with  information  of  lus 
death.  Staff -officers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  acquaint  the  corps  com- 
manders of  this  dei)lorable  casualty,  with  a  caution,  however,  against  other- 
wise promulgating  the  fact.  They  were  also  urged  to  push  the  battle  with 
renewed  \dgor  and,  if  possible,  to  force  a  speedy  close,  to  which  end  my  staff 
were  energetically  employed  in  pushing  up  the  stragglers  or  regiments  or 
parts  of  regiments  that  had  become  casually  separated  from  their  organiza- 
tions because  of  the  nature  of  the  battle-field. 

As  I  have  said,  by  five*  o'(*lock  the  whole  Federal  army  except  PrentisA 
division,  with  a  i^art  of  Wallace's,  had  receded  to  the  river-bank,  and  the  indom- 
itable force  which  under  Prentiss  still  contested  the  field  was  being  environed 
on  its  left  by  bngades  from  the  divisions  of  Breckiin-idge,  Cheatham,  and 
Withers  in  that  quarter.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  Prentiss  was  equally 
encompassed  on  the  other  flank  by  a  part  of  Ruggles's  division,  together 
with  some  of  General  Polk's  corps.  Thus  surrounded  on  all  sides,  that 
officer,  whose  division  had  been  the  first  to  come  into  collision  with  us  that 
morning,  stoutly  keeping  the  field  to  the  last,  was  now  forced  to  surrender  in 
person,  just  after  5 :  30  p.  m.,  with  some  2200  officers  and  men. 

We  had  now  had  more  than  eleven  hours  of  continuous  fighting,  fighting 
without  food  except  that  hastily  snatched  up  in  the  abandoned  Federal 
encampments.  In  the  meantime  Colonel  J.  D.  Webster,  the  Federal  chief  of 
staff,  had  massed  his  resei've  artillery,  some  sixty  guns,  on  a  ridge  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  landing  which  commanded  all  the 
approaches  thereto  from  the  landward,  with  a  deep  ravine  on  the  side  facing 
the  Confederates.  Moreover,  much  of  the  ground  in  front  of  this  position 
was  swept  by  the  guns  of  the  steamers  Leximjton  and  Tyler ^  properly  posted 
for  that  purpose.  Near  by  had  gathered  the  remnants  of  Wallace's,  Hurlbut^ 
and  McClernand's  divisions,  from  which  gunners  had  been  taken  to  man  the 
artillery.  At  this  critical  instant.  Colonel  Ammen's  brigade  of  Nelson's  divi- 
sion of  Buell's  anny  was  brought  across  the  Tennessee  and  placed  as  a  support) 
on  the  ridge,  in  a  position  selected  by  General  Buell  himself,  just  at  the 
instant  that  the  Confederates  attempted  to  storm  this  last  foothold  to  which 
they  had  finally  driven  their  adversary  after  eleven  hours  of  unceasing  battle. 

This  was  the  situation  at  6  p.  m.,  and  that  the  Confederate  troops  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  carry  such  a  position  as  that  which  confronted  them 
at  that  late  horn-  becomes  clearly  apparent  from  the  official  reports.  After 
the  capture  of  General  Prentiss  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  press 
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victory  by  the  corps  commanders.  In  fact  the  troops  had  got  out  of  the 
hands  either  of  corps,  divisional,  or  brigade  commanders,  and  for  the  most 
part,  moreover,  at  the  front,  were  out  of  ammunition.  Several  most  gallant 
uncombined  efforts  (notably  by  Chalmers)  were  made  to  reach  and  carry  the 
Federal  battery,  hut  in  every  instance  the  effort  failed. 

Comprehending  the  situation  as  it  was,  at  six  p.  m.  I  dispatched  staff-offi- 
cers with  orders  to  cease  hostilities,  withdraw  the  troops  from  under  fire  of 
the  Federal  gun-boats,  and  to  sleep  on  their  arms.  However,  before  the 
order  was  received  many  of  the  regiments  had  already  been  withdrawn  out 
of  action,  and  really  the  attack  had  practically  ceased  at  every  point.  -^ 

My  headquarters  for  the  night  were  established  at  the  Shiloh  Meeting 
House,  in  the  tent  that  General  Sherman  had  occupied.  There  several  of 
the  corps  and  division  commanders  called  for  orders,  and  all  evinced  and 
expressed  much  satisfaction  with  the  results,  while  no  one  was  heard  to 
express  or  suggest  that  more  might  have  been  achieved  had  the  battle 
been  prolonged.  All  seemed  to  believe  that  om-  troops  had  accomplished 
as  much  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 

Of  the  second  day's  battle  my  sketch  shall  be  very  brief.  It  began  with 
daylight,  and  this  time  BueU's  army  was  the  attacking  force. 

Our  widely  scattered  forces,  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  organize  in  the 
night  after  the  late  hour  at  which  they  were  drawn  out  of  action,  were  gath- 
ered in  hand  for  the  exigency  as  quickly  as  possible.  Generals  Bragg,  Hardee, 
and  Breckinridge  hurried  to  their  assigned  positions, —  Hardee  now  to  the 
extreme  right,  where  were  Chalmers's  and  Jackson's  brigades  of  Bragg's  corps ; 
Gteneral  Bragg  to  the  left,  where  were  assembled  brigades  and  fragments  of 
his  own  troops,  as  also  of  Clark's  division,  Polk's  corps,  with  Trabue's  brigade 
of  KentucMans ;  Breckinridge  was  on  the  left  of  Hardee.  This  left  a  vacant 
space  to  be  occupied  by  General  Polk,  who  during  the  night  had  gone  with 
Cheatham's  division  back  nearly  to  Hardee's  position  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  April.  But  just  at  the  critical  time,  to  my  great  pleasure.  General 
Polk  came  upon  the  field  with  that  essential  division. 

By  7  p.  M.  the  night  before,  aU  of  Nelson's  division  had  been  thrown  across 
the  Tennessee,  and  during  the  night  had  been  put  in  position  between  General 
Grant's  disarrayed  forces  and  our  own ;  Crittenden's  division,  canied  from 
Savannah  by  water  and  disembarked  at  midnight,  was  forced  through  the 
mob  of  demoralized  soldiers  that  thronged  the  river-side  and  established  half 
a  mile  in  advance,  to  the  left  of  Nelson.  Lew  Wallace's  division  of  General 
Q-rant's  army  also  had  found  its  way  after  dark  on  the  6th  across  Snake 
Creek  from  Crump's  Landing  to  the  point  near  the  bridge  where  General  Sher- 
man had  rallied  the  remains  of  two  of  his  brigades.  Rousseau  reached  the 
field  by  water,  at  daylight,  while  two  other  brigades  of  the  same  division 

^  Colonel    William    Preston    Johnston  has  in  position,   a  statement  that  flies  in  the  face  of 

effect  asserted  [see  page  567]  that  my  order  to  all  the  reports  of  the  division,  brigade,  and  regi- 

>«tire   out  of   action  prevented    a  concentrated  mental   commanders  but  one  (Withers),  as  may 

Organized    operation  on  the  part   of   the  corps  be  readily  seen  from  the  official  documentary  his- 

QominandeTS  about  to  be  launched  at  the  Federal  tory  of  the  battle. —  G.  T.  B. 
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(Mc'Cook's)  were  close  at  hand.  Thus,  at  the  instant  when  the  battle  was 
opened  we  liad  to  face  at  least  23,000  fresh  troops,  including  3  battalions 
of  regiUars,  with  at  least  48  pieces  of  artillery.  J  On  the  Confederate 
side  there  was  not  a  man  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  the  day 
before.  The  casualties  of  that  day  had  not  been  under  6500  officers  and 
men,  independent  of  stragglers ;  consequently  not  more  than  20,000  infan- 
trj'  could  be  mustered  that  morning.  The  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  Genwal 
Buell's  hands  had  been  made  exceptionally  well-trained  soldiers  for  tiiat 
early  period  of  the  war. 

The  extreme  Federal  right  was  occupied  l>y  Gh>neral  Lew  Wallace's  diviaon, 
while  the  space  ititei-vening  l)etween  it  and  Rousseau's  brigade  was  fiU*d 
with  from  5000  to  7000  men  gathered  during  the  night  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing from  General  Grant's  broken  oiganizations. 

Aft«r  exchanging  some  shots  with  Forrest's  cavalry,  Nelson's  division  was 
confronted  with  a  composite  force  emliraeing  Chalmers's  brigade,  Moored 
Texas  Regiment,  with  other  parts  of  Withers's  division,  also  the  Crescent 
Regiment  of  New  Orleans  and  the  2t)tli  Alabama,  supported  by  well-posted 
batteries,  and  so  stoutly  was  Nelson  i-eceived  that  his  division  had  to  recede 
somewhat.  Advancing  again,  however,  about  8  o'clock,  now  reenforced  by 
Hazen's  brigade,  it  was  our  turn  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  battery.  Bnt 
rallying  and  taking  the  offensive,  somewhat  reenforced,  the  Confederates  irere 

J  General  Lew  Wallaee'a  liivision  numbered  "5000  men  of  all  «rroa,"withl2  guns;  Nelion'dS'i' 
Kioii,  "4r>41  BtronR,"  officers  mid  men,  with  1  J<  guns.  The  strenfrth  of  Crittenden's  divieion  Wjl* 
estimatoil  ut  0750,  rank  i.iiA  file,  and  KousHeau'it  brigade  of  MoCook'a  diviaion  at  2250. — 6.  T.  B> 
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able  to  recover  their  lost  gi'ound  and  guns,  inflicting  a  sharp  loss  on  Hazen's 
brigade,  that  naiTowly  escaped  capture.  Ammen's  brigade  was  also  seriously 
pressed  and  must  have  been  tui-ned  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  and  eflEec- 
tive  use  of  Terrill's  regular  battery  of  McCook's  division. 

In  the  meantime  Crittenden's  division  became  involved  in  the  battle,  but 
was  successfully  kept  at  bay  for  several  hours  by  the  forces  under  Hardee 
and  Breckinridge,  until  it  was  reenforced  by  two  brigades  of  McCook's  division 
which  had  been  added  to  the  attacking  force  on  the  field,  after  the  battle  had 
been  joined,  the  force  of  fresh  troops  being  thus  increased  by  at  least  five 
thousand  men.  %  Our  troops  were  being  forced  to  recede^,  but  slowly ;  it  was 
not,  however,  until  we  were  satisfied  that  we  had  now  to  deal  with  at  least 
three  of  BueU's  divisions  as  well  as  with  General  Lew  Wallace's,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  yield  the  field  in  the  face  of  so  manifestly  profitless  a  combat. 

By  1  o'clock  General  Bragg's  forces  on  our  left,  necessarily  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  part  of  his  troops  to  reenforce  our  right  and  center,  had 
become  so  seriously  pressed  that  he  called  for  aid.  Some  remnants  of  Loui- 
siana, Alabama,  and  Tennessee  regiments  were  gathered  up  and  sent  forward 
to  support  him  as  best  they  might,  and  I  went  with  them  personally.  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  now  taking  the  oflEensive,  pressed  his  adversary  back.  This  was 
about  2  p.  M.    My  headquarters  were  still  at  Shiloh  Church. 

The  odds  of  fresh  troops  alone  were  now  too  great  to  justify  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  conflict.  80,  directing  Adjutant-General  Jordan  to  select  at  once 
a  proper  position  in  our  near  rear,  and  there  establish  a  covering  force  includ- 
ing artilleiy,  I  dispatched  my  staflE  with  directions  to  the  several  corps  com- 
manders to  prepare  to  retreat  from  the  field,  first  making  a  show,  however, 
at  different  points  of  resuming  the  offensive.  These  orders  were  executed,  I 
may  say,  with  no  small  skill,  and  the  Confederate  army  began  to  retire  at 
2:30  p.  M.  without  apparently  the  least  perception  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
that  such  a  movement  was  going  on.  There  was  no  flurry,  no  haste  shown  by 
officers  or  men ;  the  spirit  of  all  was  admirable.  Stragglei*s  di'opped  into  line; 
the  caissons  of  the  batteries  were  loaded  up  with  rifles ;  and  when  the  last  of 
our  troops  had  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  covering  force,  from  the  elevated 
ground  it  occupied  and  which  commanded  a  wide  view,  not  a  Federal  regiment 
or  even  a  detachment  of  (»avaliy  was  an jrwhere  to  be  seen  as  early  as  4  p.  m. 

General  Breckinridg(*,  with  the  rear-guard,  bivouacked  that  night  not  more 
than  two  miles  from  Shiloh.  He  withdrew  three  miles  farther  on  the  8th, 
and  there  remained  for  several  days  without  being  menaced. 

Oui-  loss  in  the  two  days  was  heavy,  reaching  10,699.     [See  page  539.] 

The  field  was  left  in  the  hands  of  our  adversary,  as  also  some  captured 
guns,  which  were  not  taken  away  for  want  of  horses,  but  in  exchange  w^e  car- 
ried off  at  least  30  pieces  of  his  artilleiy  with  26  stands  of  colors  and 
nearly  3000  prisoners  of  war,  also  a  material  acquisition  of  small  anns  and 
accouterments  which  our  men  had  obtained  on  Sunday  instead  of  their 
inferior  weapons. 

jTho  fresh  Federal  troops  now  engaged  aggregated  at  least  25,000  rank  and  file,  further  increased, 
about  1  o'clock,  by  Wagner*s  brigade  of  Wood's  division,  say  2500  strong. —  G.  T.  B. 
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BY  THOMAH  JORDAN,  BRIGADIKR-GENERAL  (AT  SHILOH,  ADJUTANT-GENERAL  OF  THE 

CONFEDERATE  ARMY). 


A= 


A    CONFEDERATE     PRIVATE    OF    THE    WE*T. 
FHOM    A    TINTYPE. 


FTER  10  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1862, 
while  in  my  office  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Con- 
federate army  assembled  at  Corinth,  a  telegram  was 
brought  to  me  from  General  Cheatham,  command- 
ing an  outi)ost  on  our  left  flank  at  Bethel,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  some  twenty  odd  miles 
northward  of  Corinth.    General  Cheatham  had  ad- 
dressed it  to  General  Polk,  his  coips  commander, 
informing  him  that  a  Federal  division,  under  Gen- 
eral  Lew  AVallace,  had  been  manoeuviing  in  his 
proximity  during  the  day.     General  Polk  had  in 
due  course  sent  the  message  to  General  Beauregard, 
from  whom  it  came  to  me  with  his  indorsement, 
addressed  to  G(^neral  A.  S.  Johnston,  in  substance :  "Now  is  the  time  to 
advance  upon  Pittsburg  Landing."    And  below  were  these  words,  in  effect, 
if  not  literally:     "  Colonel  Jordan  had  better  cany  this  in  person  to  General 
Johnston  and  explain  the  military  situation. — G.  T.  B." 

At  the  time  Colonel  Jacob  Thompson,  formerly  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States,  was  in  my  office.    I  read  the  telegram  aloud  to  him  and 
immediately  thereafter  proceeded  to  General  Johnston's  quarters,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  I  found  the  general  smTOunded  by  his  per- 
sonal staff,  in  the  room  which  the  latter  habitually  occupied.    I  handed  him 
the  open  dispatch  and  the  indorsements,  w^hich  he  read  without  comment  He 
then  asked  me  several  questions  about  matters  uTelevant  to  the  dispatch  or 
what  might  naturally  grow  out  of  it,  and  rose,  saying  that  he  would  cross  the 
street  to  see  General  Bragg.  I  asked  if  I  should  accompany  liim.    ^'Certainly,'* 
was  his  answer.  We  found  that  General  Bragg  had  ah-eady  gone  to  bed,  but  he 
received  us  in  dishabille,  General  Johnston  handing  him  the  dispatch  at  once, 
w^ithout  remai'k.   Bragg,  having  read  it,  immediately  expressed  his  agreement 
with  Beauregard's  advisement.      General  Johnston  thereupon  very  clearly 
8tat<?>d  strongly  some  objections,  chiefly  to  the  effect  that  as  yet  our  troops  were 
too  raw  and  incompletely  equipped  for  an  offensive  enterprise,  such  as  an 
attack  upon  the  Federal  army  in  a  position  of  their  own  choosing,  and  also  that 
he  did  not  s(m>  from  what  quarter  a  proper  reserve  could  be  assembled  in  tim^« 
As  General  Beauregard  had  discussed  with  me  repeatedly  within  a  week 
the  details  of  such  an  offensive  operation  in  all  its  features,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  before  the  Federal  army  was  itself  ready  to  take  the  offensive,  ^ 
was  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  objections  raised  by  General  Johnsto^^ 
including  the  supposed  difficulty  about  a  reserve — for  which  use  I  point-^ 
out  that  the  Confederate  forces  posted  under  General  Breckinridge  at  sevei 
points  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  to  the 
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ward  of  Corinth,  could  be  quickly  concentrated  at  Bumsville,  and  be  moved 
thence  direct  to  Monterey,  and  there  effect  a  junction  with  our  main  force. 
General  Johnston  at  last  assented  to  the  undertaking.  Thereupon  I  turned 
to  a  table  in  General  Bragg's  chamber,  and  wrote  a  circular  order  to  the  three 
corps  commanders,  Major-Generals  Polk,  Bragg,  and  Hardee,  directing  that 
each  should  hold  his  corps  under  arms  by  6  a.  m.,  on  the  3d  of  Apiil,  ready 
to  march,  with  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition ;  three  days^  cooked  pro- 
visions per  man  in  their  haversacks,  with  two  more  to  be  transported  in 
wagons.  This  circular  also  prescribed  the  ammunition  for  the  artillery,  and 
the  number  of  tents  each  company  should  be  provided  with;  all  of  which 
was  approved  by  General  Johnston  when  I  read  the  rough  draught  of  it. 
Afterward  the  copies  were  made  by  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General 
Bragg. 

These  orders  were  delivered  to  Generals  Polk  and  Hardee  by  1 :  40  a.  m.,  as 
shown  by  their  receipts,  which  I  required  to  be  taken.  The  orders  to  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge  were  given  by  telegraph,  he  having  been  called  by  me  to 
the  military  telegraph  office  nearest  his  headquarters  to  receive  them  and  to 
answer  queries  regarding  his  command,  j  Thus  did  it  happen  that  the  Con- 
federate army  was  brought  to  undertake  the  offensive  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 


n. 

Upon  quitting  General  Bragg's  quarters  I  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
tent  of  Colonel  A.  R.  Chisolm,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Beauregard,  sepa- 
rated from  my  office  by  some  thii-ty  or  forty  yards,  roused  him  from  sleep, 
and  asked  him  to  inform  the  general  at  daylight  that  the  order  to  advance 
at  midday  had  been  issued. 

Soon  after  sunrise  I  was  called  to  the  quarters  of  General  Beauregard, 
whom  I  found  with  the  notes  of  the  plan  of  operations  and  orders  of  engage- 
ment. These,  I  may  add,  had  just  been  copied  by  Colonel  Chisolm  from 
the  backs  of  telegrams  and  envelopes  upon  which  the  general  had  made  them 
during  the  night  while  in  bed.  Taking  these  notes  and  the  general's  sketch- 
map  of  the  roads  leading  from  all  surrounding  quai-ters  to  Monterey  and 
thence  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  I  returned  to  my  office  and  began  to  draw  up 
the  order  for  the  battle  (Special  Orders,  No.  8),  which  will  be  found  in  the 
''  Official  Records,"  X.,  392-395.  ^ 

Called  to  my  breakfast  before  the  order  could  be  framed,  I  met  General 
Johnston  en  route  for  General  Beauregard's  quarters,  where  I  said  I  would 
meet  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  where  I  soon  joined  him.  General 
Beauregard  was  explaining  the  details  as  to  the  roads  by  which  the  several 
corps  would  have  to  move  through  the  somewhat  difficult,  heavily  wooded 
country,  both  before  and  after  leaving  Monterey ;  and  to  make  this  clear,  as 

i  A«  I  find  from  a  paper  officially  signed  by  me  leon's  order  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and,  in 

\.pril  21st,  1862,  this  reserve  consisted  of  6430  attention    to  ante-battle  details,    took   those  of 

c^nk  and  file  effectives.  (** Official  Records,"  Series  such  soldiers  as  Napoleon  and  Soult  for  model —  a 

C,  Vol.  X.,  p.  396.) — T.  J.  fact  which  I  hero  mention  because  the  ante-Shiloh 

%  As  I  framed  this  order,  I  had  before  me  Napo-  order  has  been  hypercriticised. — T.  J. 


% 
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I  had  from  General  Beauregard  the  only  sketch  extant,  General  Beauregard 
drew  a  rough  sketch  on  his  camp-table  top.     Meanwhile,  General  Bragg 
and  afterward  Generals  Polk  and  Hardee  had  joined  the  conference.    As  I 
remarked  that  it  would  take  me  some  time  to  formulate  the  order  and  issue 
all  the  requisite  copies,  General  Beauregard  explained  orally  to  the  three 
generals  their  routes  of  march  for  the  first  day,  so  that  they  might  not  wait 
for  receipt  of  the  written  orders,  which  would  be  in  all  proper  hands  before 
night.    Accordingly,  these  explanations  were  carefully  made,  and  the  corps 
commanders  went  away  witli  distinct  instructions  to  begin  the  movement  at 
midday,  as  prescribed  in  the  written  orders  subsequently  issued.     Pui*suant 
to  the  terms  of  the  circular  order  which  I  had  written  and  issued  from 
General  Bragg's  headquarters  the  night  before,  the  troops  were  brought  under 
amis  before  noon,  by  which  time  the  streets  and  all  approaches  to  the  rail- 
way station,  as  well  as  the  roads  leading  from  Corinth,  were  densely  packed 
with  troox>s,  wagons,  and  field-batteiic^s  ready  for  the  march.    But  no  move- 
ment was  made ;    General  Polk's  corps  in  some  way  blocked  the  line  of 
march, —  as  was  reported  to  General  Beam-egard  at  a  late  hour  in  the  after- 
noon by  General  Hardee  in  p(*rson.    Thereupon,  an  aide-de-camp  was  sent  to 
General  Polk,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  explained  that  he  had  kept  his 
corps  at  a  stand  awaiting  the  written  order.    Thus  it  was  so  late  before  the 
movement  actually  began,  that,  coupled  with  the  really  inexplicable  tardiness 
with  which  Bragg's  coi*ps  was  moved,  it  caused  the  anival  of  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  near  presence  of  their  adversary  twenty-four  hom*s  later  than 
was  intended,  as,  by  reason  of  this  tardiness,  it  was  not  until  the  late  after- 
noon of  the  otli  of  April  that  the  head  of  the  Confederate  column  reached  a 
point  within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  Federal  lines,  instead  of  on  the  4th,  in 
which  case  the  battle  would  have  been  fought  with  General  Grant  alone,  or 
without  the  material  and  moral  help  derived  from  the  advent  of  Buell  on  the 
field,  as  happened  on  the  night  of  April  6th  and  morning  of  the  7th. 

III. 

General  Beauregard  with  his  staff  left  Corinth  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
April,  and  rea(»hing  Monterey,  twelve  miles  distant,  found  the  Confederate  corps 
massed  in  that  quarter.    He  was  hardly  encouraged,  however,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  handled  to  that  stage  in  the  operation.     General 
Johnston  and  his  staff  were  already  at  the  same  point,  in  occupation  of  a  house 
at  which  we  dismounted  just  as  some  cavalry  brought  from  the  front  a  sol- 
dierly young  Federal  volunteer  officer.  Major  Le  Roy  Crockett,  of  the  72dOhio, 
who  had  been  captured  a  few  hours  before  in  a  sharp  skirmish  in  close  prov 
iiiiity  to  the  Federal  lines,  brought  on  by  a  Confederate  reconnoitering  forc^ 
[)ressed  most  indiscreetly  from  General  Bragg's  corps  almost  upon  the  Feder^ 
front  line.     As  this  officer  rode  beside  his  captors  tlu'ough  the  mass  of  Co^' 
federate  infantry  and  batteries,  and  his  eyes  rested  intelligently  on  the  w^^' 
like  spectacle,  he  ex(?laimed,  "  This  means  a  battle  ^ ;  and  he  involuntai  ^' 
added,  *'  They  don't  expect  anything  of  this  kind  back  yonder.'^  He  was 
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In  charge  by  myself,  and,  assisted  by  Major  Gilmer,  chief  engineer  on  the 
staff,  I  inten'ogated  him  with  the  least  possible  semblance  of  so  doing,  with 
the  result  of  satisfying  me,  as  I  reported  to  Generals  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard, that  we  should  have  no  earth- works  to  encounter,  and  an  enemy  wholly 
unaware  of  what  was  so  near  at  hand. 


IV. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  represented  with  pencil,  as  well  as  with  pen, 
that  there  was  a  somewhat  di-amatic  conference  of  the  Confederate  generals 
around  the  camp-fire  the  night  before  the  battle  of  the  6th  of  April.  The 
simple  fact  is  this :  Hardee,  whose  corps  was  to  be  in  the  advance  in  the 
attack,  having  reached  a  point  known  to  be  somewhat  less  than  two  miles 
Erom  our  adversaiy,  was  halted  and  deployed  in  line  of  battle  across  the 
EHttsburg  road  to  await  the  amval  and  formation  in  his  rear  of  the  rest  of 
the  army  as  prescribed  in  the  battle  order.  As  this  was  not  effected  until 
after  3  o'clock,  it  was  too  late  to  make  the  attack  that  day.  As  a  matter  of 
30ui-se  in  such  a  contingency,  the  corps  commanders  were  called  to  meet  Gen- 
erals Johnston  and  Beauregard,  who,  having  gone  from  Monterey  together 
with  the  general  staff  and  their  resjjective  personal  staffs,  had  taken  a  position, 
iismounted,  on  the  Pittsburg  road,  somewhat  to  the  rear  of  Hardee's  corps. 
The  meeting  took  place  about  4  o'clock.  General  Polk  now  reported  that 
his  men  were  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  having  either  already  consumed 
or  thrown  them  away.  General  Bragg  reported  that  his  own  men  had  been 
more  provident,  and  theref oi*e  could  spare  enough  for  the  emergency.  Deeply 
dissatisfied  with  the  inexplicable  manner  in  which  both  Bragg's  and  Polk's 
corps  had  been  delayed,  both  before  reaching  and  after  leaving  Monterey,  as 
well  as  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  a  reconnoissance  had  been  made 
with  such  aggressiveness  and  use  of  artillery  as  ought  to  have  apprised  any 
sharp-sighted  enemy  that  an  offensive  army  was  not  far  distant,  General 
Beauregard  —  though  it  had  been  upon  his  urgent  instance  that  the  advance 
had  been  made  —  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  enemy  to  be  unaware  of  our  presence  and  purpose,  should  we 
itta.ek  next  morning  we  would  find  the  Federals  ready  for  us  intrenched 
to  the  eyes ;  whereas  the  whole  success  of  the  movement  had  depended  on 
)ur  ability  to  assail  our  enemy  unexpectedly.  Therefore  he  advised  the 
•etum  of  the  Confederate  army  to  Corinth,  as  it  assuredly  was  not  in  a 
londition  to  attack  an  army  superior  in  numbers  and  behind  the  intrench- 
aents  that  would  now  be  thrown  up  in  expectation  of  our  approach. 

General  Johnston  listened  attentively  to  what  General  Beauregard  said, 
,nd  at  length  replied  in  substance  that  he  recognized  its  weight ;  neverthe- 
Bss,  as  he  hoped  the  enemy  was  not  suspecting  our  proximity,  he  felt  bound, 
j&  lie  had  put  the  anny  in  motion  for  a  battle,  to  venture  the  hazard.  Where- 
ipon  the  officers  rapidly  dispersed  to  their  respective  commands  for  that 
venture.  As  I  have  seen  it  intimated,  among  others  by  General  Bragg,  that 
Ills  conference  was  a  mere  casual  or  '*  partly  accidental  meeting  of  general 
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officers,"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  that  such  a  conference  was  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Confederate  army  at  the  point  from 
which  it  was  to  spring  upon  the  enemy,  as  it  were  from  an  ambush.  Naturally, 
moreover,  by  a  conference  with  their  corps  commanders,  Johnston  and  Bean- 
regard  could  best  ascertain  the  condition  of  all  the  ti-oops  and  determine  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued.  It  was  after  the  reports  thus  made  with  the 
mutual  blame  of  each  other  of  two  of  the  corps  commanders  for  the  delay, 
that  Beauregard,  confirmed  in  his  apprehension  that  the  campaign  had  mis- 
carried, urged  that  its  obje(!tive  should  be  given  up, —  mueh  as  Wellington 
once,  in  Spain,  after  taking  the  field  to  attack  Massona,  finding  the  latter 
moi'e  strongly  posted  and  prepared  than  he  had  been  misled  to  believe, 
had  not  hesitated  to  retire  without  fighting.  The  course  of  events  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  Beauregard's  judgment. 


That  night,  soon  after  supper,  an  aide-de-camp  from  General  Johnston 
informed  me  of  the  general's  desire  to  see  mo,  and  guided  me  to  where  he  was 
bivouacking  in  the  open  air.  I  was  wanted  to  issue  the  order  for  the  imme- 
diate transfer  of  Maney's  regiment  of  Tennessee  infantry  from  a  brigade  in 
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Bragg's  corps  to  a  certain  brigade  in  Polk's  corps,  of  which  Colonel  Maney 
would  have  the  command  as  senior  officer,  which  order  I  wrote,  in  the 
absence  of  any  table  or  other  convenience,  outstretched  upon  General  John- 
ston's blankets,  which  were  spread  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  After  this  was  done, 
and  the  order  dispatched  by  a  special  courier  so  that  the  transfer  might  be 
made  in  time  to  place  Colonel  Maney  at  the  head  of  the  brigade  in  the  com- 
ing battle,  something  led  us  to  talk  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which  quarter  I 
had  served  eight  years.  Having  been  at  Washington  during  the  momentous 
winter  of  1860-61,  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  when  Colonel  Sumner  had  been 
sent  via  the  Istlmius  of  Panama  to  supersede  him  (Johnston)  in  the  (».om- 
mand  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  in  April,  1861,  Sumner's  berth  in  the 
steamer  had  been  taken  under  an  assumed  name,  so  that  the  newspapers 
might  not  get  and  divulge  the  fact  of  his  departure  on  that  eiTand  in  time  for 
intelligence  of  it  to  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  overland  route,  and  lead 
GTeneral  Johnston  to  act  with  a  supposed  powerful  disunion  party  in  Cali- 
fornia in  a  revolt  against  the  Federal  authority  before  Sumner's  arrival. 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  general,  with  much  quiet  feeling  in  his  manner,  "  while 
distrusting  me  sufficiently  to  act  thus  toward  me,  my  fonner  adjutant-general, 
Pitz  John  Pointer,  was  induced  to  write  me  of  their  great  confidence  in  me,  and 
to  say  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  place  me  in  command  of  the  Federal  army, 
immediately  next  to  General  Scott."  He  had  evidently  been  deeply  hurt  that 
his  personal  character  had  not  shielded  him  from  the  suspicion  of  doing  aught 
while  holding  a  commission  that  could  lead  his  superiors  to  suppose  it  neces- 
sary to  undertake  his  supersedure  by  stealth.     [See  p.  541.] 

VI. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  Confederate  army,  deployed  in  the  three  lines 
>rescribed  in  the  order  of  march  and  battle,  moved  before  sunrise  down  the 
^ntle  wooded  slope  toward  Shiloh  Chapel,  Generals  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
^rd,  with  the  general  staff  as  well  as  aides-de-camp,  stood  upon  a  slight 
eminence,  delighted  with  the  evident  alacrity,  animated  faces,  and  elastic  gait 
with  which  all  moved  forward  into  action.  Hardly  had  the  last  line  passed 
;hem  before  the  rattle  of  musketry  announced  that  Hardee's  corps  was  en- 
^ged.  General  Johnston  now  informed  General  Beauregard  that  he  would 
50  to  the  front  with  the  troops  engaged,  leaving  General  Beauregard  to  take 
:.he  proper  central  position  from  whieli  to  direct  the  movement  as  the  exigeii- 
3ies  of  the  battle  might  require.  Then  General  Johnston  rode  off  with  his 
personal  staff  exclusively,  except  possibly  Major  Gilmer,  the  chief  engineer. 
Soon  the  sound  of  battle  became  general ;  and,  as  during  the  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, I  had  been  left  at  headquarters  to  send  reenforcements  into  action  as  they 
came  up  by  rail,  I  reminded  General  Beaurc^gard  of  the  fact,  and  rt^quested 
to  be  dispatched  to  join  General  Johnston.  He  assented,  and  I  set  off, 
accompanied  by  my  friend  Colonel  Jacob  Thompson.  In  a  little  time  I  found 
that  the  corps  commanders  were  ahead  of  or  separated  fi'om  a  material  part 
of  their  troops,  whom  I  repeatedly  found  halted  for  want  of  orders.    In  all 
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Lit   nilGri' wlthordera  ti>beKliit)w 
Tho  TeiitM  bh-  part  ol 
liiii  Monday  cvi'uIiik- 


such  eases,  assumiiij?  the  authority  of  my  position,  I  gave  the  orders  in  the 
naino  of  General  Jolmston,  At  oth>  time  I  had  \vith  me  tho  ehiefs-of-stal!  of 
Polk,  Braj^g,  and  Hardee,  Colotie!  David  Urqnhart,  the  chief  aide-de-4'amp  of 
Bragg,  and  Colonel  ^V'illiam  Preston,  the  chiff  aide-de-eamp  of  General  John- 
ston, all  of  wlioni  1  emtiloyed  in  assisting  to  press  the  Confeilerate  ti-oops 
toward  tlie  heaviest  firing,  and  to  keep  the  batteries  advancing.  Colonels 
Preston  and  Uniuhart  romaiueil  with  me  th*!  longer  time  and  assisted  gi'eatly- 
Finally,  however,  Urfjuhnrt,  lejirinng  from  some  of  the  troops  encomiteml 
that  he  was  in  proximity  to  his  chief.  General  Bragg,  left  me  to  join  bio, 
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while  I,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Preston,  rode  to  the  right  wing  in  the 
direction  of  sharp  battle.  Soon  we  came  in  near  view  of  a  deserted  Federal 
encampment  in  an  open  field,  with  a  Federal  battery  of  four  or  six  guns 
iinlimbered  and  horseless,  while  in  advance  of  it  were  to  be  seen  a  brigade  of 
Confederate  troops  at  a  halt.  Urquhart  now  galloped  up  and  informed  me 
that  General  Bragg  had  sent  him  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  should 
find  and  order  forward  some  troops  to  turn  and  capture  some  batteries 
just  in  his  front  which  obstructed  his  advance.  I  at  once  pushed  across  a 
deep  ravine  with  Urquhart  and  Preston  to  the  troops  in  view,  which  proved 
to  be  Statham's  brigade  of  the  reserve  under  General  Breckinridge;  but 
because  it  belonged  to  the  reserve,  I  hesitated  to  take  the  responsibility  to 
employ  it,  and  said  so ;  however,  asking  Colonel  Preston  —  the  brother-in- 
law  as  well  as  aide-de-camp  of  General  Johnston  —  the  horn*,  he  replied,  from 
his  watch,  twenty  minutes  after  2  o'clock.  I  then  said  that  the  battle  ought 
to  be  won  by  that  time,  and  "  I  think  the  reserve  should  be  used."  Colonel 
Preston  expressed  his  agi'eement  with  me,  and  I  rode  at  once  to  General 
Breckinridge,  who  was  not  far  to  the  rear  of  his  troops,  suiTounded  by  a 
number  of  officers. 

Accosting  him,  I  said,  "General  Breckim-idge,  it  is  General  Johnston's 
order  that  you  advance  and  turn  and  take  those  batteries,"  pointing  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Urquhart,  and  where  was  to  be  heard  the  din  of  their 
discharges.  As  the  order  was  given,  General  Breckinridge,  clad  in  a  well- 
fitting  blouse  of  dark-colored  Kentucky  jeans,  straightened  himself  in  his 
stirrups.  His  dark  eyes  seemed  to  illuminate  his  swarthy,  regular  features, 
and  as  he  sat  in  his  saddle  he  seemed  to  me  altogether  the  most  impressive- 
looking  man  I  ever  had  seen. 

I  then  turned,  accompanied  both  by  Urquliart  and  Preston,  with  the 
purpose  of  going  to  the  camp  and  battery  previously  mentioned,  and  from 
that  point  to  observe  the  movement.  On  reaching  the  ravine,  which  we 
had  crossed.  Colonel  Preston,  who  possibly  had  just  heard  from  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  command  just  set  in  motion  of  General  Johnston's 
recent  presence  with  them,  said  to  me,  "I  believe  I  will  make  another 
attempt  to  find  General  Johnston,"  and  rode  down  the  ravine  toward  the 
left,  and  as  it  so  happened,  did  find  General  Johnston,  but  already  uncon- 
scious, if  not  dead. 

General  Johnston  had  received  his  death-wound  near  the  very  troops  I  had 
found  standing  at  ordered  arms,  but  who  were  unaware  of  the  fact,  and  there- 
fore were  not,  as  has  been  written,  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  reason  of  that 
catastrophe,  and  who  undeniably  were  put  in  effective  forward  movement  by 
me  within  twenty  minutes  after  his  wounding. 

A  striking  incident  of  the  first  day's  battle  may  be  here  mentioned  for 
its  novelty  on  battle-fields.  A  completely  equipped  Federal  battery  was 
so  suddenly  turned  and  environed  by  the  Confederates,  that  it  was  cap- 
tured with  all  the  guns  limbered  up  en  regie  for  movement  as  upon  drill, 
before  its  officers  could  possibly  imlimber  and  use  its  guns  in  self-defense. 
The  drivers  were  in  their  saddles,  the  gunners  seated  side  by  side  in  their 
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places  upon  the  ammunition-boxes  of  the  caissons,  giinning  over  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  officers  with  their  swords  drawn  were  mounted  on  their  horses. 
Not  a  horse  had  been  disabled. 

VII. 

At  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  order  given  as  the  sun  was  setting  on  the 
6th  of  April  by  General  Beauregard  for  his  gi'eatly  disarranged  and  scattered 
troops  to  withdraw  from  action  and  reorganize  for  the  next  day's  operations, 
I  had  reached  a  point  very  close  to  the  Tennessee  River  where  it  was  densely . 
wooded.  The  large  ordnance  of  the  gun-boats  was  raking  this  position,  cre- 
ating more  noise  in  some  quarters  than  harm  to  the  Confederates,  as  the 
heavy  projectiles  tore  and  crashed  in  all  directions  through  the  heavy  forest. 

Riding  slowly  backward  to  the  point  at  w^hicli  I  understood  I  should  find 
Greneral  Beauregard,  it  was  after  sunset  when  I  dismounted  at  the  tent  of  a 
Federal  officer,  before  which  the  general  was  standing  with  some  of  his  staff 
and  with  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  Federal  general,  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced.   It  was  General  Prentiss.     Several  hom-s  previously  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  addressed  by  Colonel  Helm  to  General  Johnston  (as  well  as  I  now 
remember,  from   the  direction   of  Athens,  in  Tennessee)  was  brought  me 
from  Corinth  by  a  coiu'ier,  saying  that  scouts  employed  in  observing  Gen- 
eral BuelPs  movements  reported  him  to  be  marching  not  toward  a  junc- 
tion with  Grant,  but  in  the  direction   of  Decatur,   North  Alabama.    This 
assm-ing  dispatch  I  handed  to  General  Beauregard,  and  then,  at  his  order,  I 
wi-ote  a   telegraphic   report  to  the  Confederate  adjutant-general.  Cooper, 
at  Richmond,  announcing  the  results  of  the  day,  including  the  death  of 
Johnston. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  become  so  dark  that  I  could  barely  see  to  write,  and  it 
was  quite  dark  by  the  time  Generals  Hardee  and  Breckinridge  came  to  see 
General  Beauregard  for  orders  for  the  next  day's  operations.  General  Bragg, 
who  had  also  come  from  the  front,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night 
in  a  tent  which  General  Sherman  had  previously  occupied  at  the  Shiloh 
Chapel.  This  chapel,  a  inide  log-hut  of  one  story,  was  only  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  spot  at  which  I  had  found  General  Beauregard. 
Leaving  General  Prentiss  in  my  charge.  General  Beauregard  soon  after  dark 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  wdth  General  Bragg.  The  corps  command- 
ers had  meanwhile  been  personally  directed  to  assemble  their  respective  com- 
mands at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  morning  to  be  ready  for  the 
final  stroke. 

Colonel  Thompson  and  njyself,  with  General  Prentiss  sandwiched  between 
us,  shared  a  rough  makeshift  of  a  bed  made  up  of  tents  and  captured 
blankets.  Prentiss  and  Thompson  had  been  old  acquaintances,  and  the 
former  talked  fnn^y  of  the  battle,  as  also  of  the  war,  with  a  good  deal  of 
intelligence  and  good  ti^mper.  With  a  laugh,  he  said:  "You  gentlemen 
have  had  your  w^ay  to-day,  but  it  will  be  very  different  to-morrow.  You^U 
see !  Buell  will  effect  a  junction  with  Grant  to-night,  and  we'll  turn  the 
tables  on  you  in  the  morning." 
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This  was  said  evidently  with  sincerity,  and  was  answered  in  the  same  pleas- 
ant spirit,  and  I  showed  him  the  dispatch  that  had  reached  me  on  the  field. 
He  insisted,  however,  that  it  was  a  mistake,  as  we  would  see.  Tired  as  we 
were  with  the  day's  work,  sleep  soon  overtook  and  held  us  all  until  early 
iawn,  when  the  firing  first  of  musketiy  and  then  of  field-artillery  roused  us, 
and  General  Prentiss  exclaimed:  "Ah!  didn't  1  tell  you  so!  There  is  Buell !'' 
A.nd  so  it  proved. 

VIII. 

Up  to  half -past  two  o'clock  on  the  7th  of  April,  or  second  day's  conflict. 
General  Beauregard  had  his  headquarters  at  the  Shiloh  Chapel,  or  immedi- 
sitely  at  Sherman's  former  headquarters.  The  Confederate  troops,  now  hardly 
20,000  men,  were  all  either  directly  in  advance  of  that  position,  or,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it,  somewhat  in  advance,  hotly  engaged,  having  only  receded  from 
the  places  occupied  during  the  night  sufficiently  to  be  better  massed  and 
organized  for  fighting.  But  our  losses  were  swelling  perilously,  and  the  strag- 
gling was  growing  more  difficult  to  restrain.  A  little  after  two  o'clock,  Gov- 
9mor  Hanis  of  Tennessee,  who,  after  the  death  of  General  Johnston,  had 
joined  the  staff  of  Beauregard  in  action,  taking  me  aside,  asked  if  I  did  not 
regard  the  day  as  going  against  us  irremediably,  and  whether  there  was  not 
ianger  in  tarrying  so  long  in  the  field  as  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  in  good 
)rder.  I  answered  that  I  thought  it  would  soon  be  om*  proper  course  to 
■etreat.  Having  an  opportunity  a  moment  later  to  speak  to  General  Beaure- 
gard in  private,  I  brought  the  subject  before  him  in  almost  these  words : 

"  General,  do  you  not  think  our  troops  are  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
i  lump  of  sugar  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  but  yet  preserving  its  orig- 
nal  shape,  though  ready  to  dissolve!  Would  it  not  be  judicious  to  get 
i^way  with  what  we  have  t " 

"  I  intend  to  withdraw  in  a  few  moments,"  was  his  reply. 

Calling  upon  his  aides-de-camp  present,  he  dispatched  them  with  orders  to 
he  several  corps  commanders  to  begin  the  rearward  movement.  He  also 
lirected  me  to  collect  as  many  of  the  broken  organizations  as  I  could, — both 
tf  infantry  and  artillery, — post  them  in  the  best  position  I  might  find,  and 
lold  it  until  the  whole  ai-my  had  passed  to  the  rear  of  it.  Such  a  position  I 
[uickly  found  on  an  elevated  ridge  in  full  view  of  the  chapel  and  the  ground 
o  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  also  somewhat  more  elevated,  rising  abi-uptly 
oward  the  enemy  but  receding  gently  toward  Corinth.  There  I  collected 
md  posted  some  two  thousand  infantry,  making  them  lie  down  at  rest.  'I 
ilso  placed  in  battery  some  twelve  or  fifteen  guns,  so  as  to  command  and 
sweep  the  approach  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy.  There  also  I  remained 
intil  after  4  o'clock,  or  until  the  entire  Confederate  force  had  retired, 
General  Breckinridge's  troops  being  the  last,  and  without  seeing  a  single 
Federal  soldier  within  the  wide  range  of  my  eyes.  I  then  retired,  carrying 
from  the  field  the  caissons  loaded  down  with  muskets  and  rifles  picked  up  on 
the  field. 
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BY  8.  H.  LOCEETT, 


.  (AT  BHILOU  OBNBRAL  BBAGfl'S  CHIEF  BKamXKB). 


ish  the 


pul   Hnit-c 


AT  the  time  of  the  battle 
•^^  ofShiloUIwasonGen- 
tral  Brafig's  xtuS  as  his 
chief  eiifiiieer,  with  the 
rank  itt  i-ii|ituiii.  On  the 
iiitl-ht  of  A|>ril  5th  I  ac- 
coupniiied  Liui  tu  Uciii'rul 
Johimtuii'H  heiidfiuurtcrs. 
where  the  lust  eiiuiieil  of 


uumber  of  otlier  NlafT-oflii 
We  could  hear  the  low,  i-ii 
superiors,  but   eoiihl    nut 

When  the  couueil  Hosed,  iiiid  ( 
started  to  hi»  own  bivouae,  I  joi 
reeeivod  the  following  iustnu'tioiis:  That  as  the 
Attack  ivniild  ))(>  iiinde  at  dayliKhl,  the  next  iiiiirii- 
in((  at  4  o'eioek  I  Miioiild  priweed  to  f  lie  front  iiloiig 
the  Bark  roini,  nitli  Lieutenant  Sti-el,  of  the  ensi- 
neers,  and  a  sqiiiKl  of  eiivi.lry.  until  I  I'lutie  to  the 
enem/a  eimi]' ;  thiit  I  shonld  very  earefiilly  and 
cautiously  rc'tonnciiliT  llie  eiinij)  from  where  I 
struck  it  toward  the  eneniy'"  h'ft  Hunk;  that  I 
should  by  uo  means  allow  any  lii-iuu  by  iny  littU' 
foToe,  OT  do  anythtuK  to  atlriiet  attention ;  that  my 
duty  was  to  get  all  tlic  iuforiuati<in  j>os»il>lu  about 
the  eueniy'^  ponitiriii  and  eonditiiui,  and  xiriul  it  bai-k 
by  couriers  from  point  to  point,  an  iny  judRment 
should  suj^eat.  Those  orders  I  earrii'd  out  the 
next  morning.  Lieutenant  K.  M.  Steel,  now  Major 
Bt«el,  of  Nashville,  Teuii.,  had  been  a  civil  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
had  already  made  several  daring  and  valuable 
reconnoissnuces  of  the  Federal  camps,  and  knew 
the  country  thoroughly.  He  was  a  splendid  scout, 
And  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  liveil.  Utuler  his  skill- 
ful giddance  I  reached  in  safety  a  point  which  he 
said  was  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yanls  from 
the  Federal  camps.  Here  our  cavalry  escort  and 
our  own  horses  were  left,  and  we  two,  leaving  the 
road,  passed  down  a  narrow  valley  or  (torRe,  got 
beyonil  the  Federal  pickets,  and  came  within  a  few 
rods  of  a  sleepy  eamp  sentinel  leaning  af^iinst  a 
tree.  In  front  of  us  was  a  large  camp  as  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave;  no  signs  of  life  except  a  few 
smoldering  fires  of  the  last  night's  supper-  Noting 
these  facts  and  without  disturbing  the  man  at  the 
tree,  we  returned  to  our  cavalry  sipiail,  and  I  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  (leneral  Bragg  with  a  note 
telling  what  I  hail  seen.  We  then  moved  by  our 
rifiht  Hank  through  the  woods,  from  a  [(uarlcr  to 
half  a  mile,  and  reiwated  our  totmtir  manoeuvre. 
This  time  wo  found  the  eo<ikti  of  the  camp  astir 
preparing  breakfast.  'Wlule  we  wen-  watching  the 
process  reveille  was  sounded,  and  I  saw  on<>  or  two 
regiinents  form  by  eompanies,  answer  to  roll-eall. 
and  then  disperse  to  their  tents.  Once  more  I 
rotum<'d  to  ujy  cavalry  ami  disiialehed  a  courier. 


A  third  time  I  made  a  descent  bom  the  bills, 
down  a  narrow  hollow,  still  farther  to  our  right, 
and  saw  Federal  soldiers  cleaning  their  guns  and 
accouterraeuts  and  getting  ready  for  Sunday  mom- 
iu>C  iuspeclion.  By  this  lime  firing  had  begnn  oi 
our  left,  and  I  could  see  that  it  caused  some  eom- 
niotion  in  the  camps,  bnt  it  was  evident  that  it 
not  understood,  irioon  the  firing  became  n 
rapid  and  clearer  and  closer,  and  I  saw  ofScers  be- 
gin tu  stir  out  <if  their  tents,  evidently 
find  out  what  it  all  meant.  Then  couriers  begu 
to  arrive,  and  there  was  great  biwtle  and  confD- 
siiin ;  the  long  i-<dl  was  beaten ;  there  was  rapid 
fulling  in,  and  the  whole  pariy  in  front  of  mo  wu 
so  thoroughly  awake  and  alarmed  that  I  thought 
Tuy  safest  course  was  to  retreat  whilo  I  could  and 
send  another  courier  to  the  rear. 

IIuw  long  all  this  took  I  caiiuot  now  recall,  bat 
periiajM  not  more  than  nn  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
lioiirH,     \Mien  I  reached  my  cavalry  squad  I  knew 
that  the  battle  hail  opened  in  earnest,  but  I  deter- 
mined to  liave  one  more  look  at  the  Federal  pou- 
tion,  and  moved  oiiee  wore  to  the  right.     Without 
getting  as  near  us  our  former  positions,  I  had  a 
good  view  of  another  eamp  with  a  line  of  soldiers 
fornu'il  in  front  oH  it.     Meantime  the  Confederate 
troops  had  moved  on  down  the  hills,  and  I  could 
pluinly  sec  from  the  flting  that  there  was  bot  and 
heavy  work  on  my  left  and  in  advanceof  my  present 
position.    I  then  liegan  to  fear  that  the  division  in 
front   of  me  would   swing  around  and   take  our 
forces  in  llank,  as  it  was  manifest  that  the  Federal 
line  extended  farther  in  that  direction  than  oim. 
I  therefore  disposed   my  little  cavalry   force   u 
skirmishers,  and  sent  a  courier  with  a  sketch  of 
the  ground  to  General  Bragg,  and  urged  the  im— 
poriance  of  having  our  right  flank  protected.   Boip — 
long  I  waited  and  watched  at  this  point  it  is  han^i^ 
to  say.    Finally,  becoming  very  uneasy  at  the  stats^ 
of  affairs,  I  left  Lieutenant  Steel  with  the  cnvalr^^- 
and  rode  to  the  left  myself  to  make  a  peraon^^ 
report.    In  this  ride  I  passed  right  down  the  liik.^ 
of  battle  of  the  Confederate  forces,  and  saw  soum^ 
splendid    duels  lioth   of   artillery  and    intanti^^. 
Finally,  as   I    have   always    thought    about    L 1 
o'chu'k,  I  came  to  Uoneral  A.  8.  Johnston  and  bia 
slalT  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  watching  tbe 
conflict  ill  their  front.    I  rode  up  to  General  John- 
ston, saluted  him,  and  said  I  wished  to  make  ■ 
report  of  the  state  of  affairs  on  our  extreme  right. 
He  saiil  he  hail  received  that  report  and  a  skelet 
from  Captain  Loekett,  of   the  engineers.    I  told 
him  I  was  ('a|>tain  Loekett.    He  replietl,  "Well, 
sir.  tell  me  as  lirlefly  and  quickly  as  jmselble  whit 
you  have  to  say.''    When  my  report  was  finiihrf 
he  sail],  ''  Tliat  is  what  1  gathered  from  your  not* 
and  sketch,  and  I  have  already  ordered  Geuml 
Breckinridge  to  send  forces  to  liil  up  the  spacr  n 
our  right.     Hide  Imck,  sir,  towaril  the  right,  M 
you   will   probably  meet   General   BreckinridfP  i 
lca<l  him  to  the  position  you  indicate,  and  tell  tin 
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e  the  enemy  be  may  find  in  his  front  into 
rer.  He  needs  no  further  orders."  The 
are,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  them,  ex- 
lie  ones  General  Johnston  used.  I  obeyed 
ler  given,  met  General  Breckinridge,  con- 

him  to  the  place  where  I  ha<l  left  my 
r,  but  found  both  them  and  the  Federal 
a  gone.  I  rode  with  General  Breckinridge 
undred  yards  forward,  and  we  soon  received 
y  which  let  us  know  that  the  Federal  forces 
tired  but  a  very  short  distance  from  their 
1  position.  General  Breckinridge  deployed 
's  and  Stathara's  brigades,  moved  them  for- 
and  soon  engaged  the  Federal  forces.  1 
he  General  good-day  and  good  luck,  and 
lore  rode  down  the  line  of  battle  until  I 
Greneral  Bragg.  With  him  I  remained,  ex- 
f  when  carrying  orders  and  making  recon- 
ices,  until  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fight, 
nessed  the  various  bloody  and  unsuccessful 
\  on  the  "  Hornets*  Nest."  During  one  of  the 
il  repulses  of  our  forces.  General  Bragg  di- 
me to  ride  forward  to  the  central  regiment 
igade  of  troops  that  was  recoiling  across  an 
eld,  to  take  its  colors  and  carry  them  for- 

"The  flag  must  not  go  back  again,"  he 
Obeying  the  order,  I  dashed  through  the 

battle,  seized  the  colors  from  the  color- 

and  said  to  him,  **  General  Bragg  says 
olors  must  not  go  to  .the  rear."  While  I  was 

to  him  the  color-sergeant  was  shot  down, 
ent  or  two  afterward  I  was  almost  alone  on 
ick  in  the  open  field  between  the  two  lines 
le.  An  officer  came  up  to  me  with  a  bullet- 
each  cheek,  the  blood  streaming  from  his 

and  asked,  **  What  are  you  doing  with  ray 
sir  f "  "I  am  obeying  General  Bragg's  or- 
r,  to  hold  them  where  they  are,"  was  my 
"  Let  me  liave  them,"  he  said.  "  If  any  man 

color-bearer  carries  tliese  colors,  I  am  the 
fell  General  Bragg  I  will  see  that  these  col- 
in  the  right  place.  But  he  must  attack  this 
a  in  flank  ;  we  can  never  carry  it  alone  from 
at."  It  was  Colonel  II.  W.  Allen,  afterward 
or  Allen  of  Louisiana.  I  returned,  miracii- 
jreserved,  to  General  Bragg,  and  rejjorted 
.  Allen's  words.  I  then  carried  an  order  to 
le  troops,  giving  the  order,  I  think,  to  Gen- 
bson,  to  fall  back  to  the  fence  in  the  rear 
rganize.  This  was  done,  and  then  General 
iispatched  me  to  the  right,  and  Colonel  Frank 
r  (afterward  Major-General)  to  the  left,  to 
the  brigade  and  division  commanders  on 
dde  that  a  combined  movement  would  be 
a  the  front  and  flanks  of  that  position.  The 
Bnts  were  made,  and  Prentiss  was  captured. 
>lonel  William  Preston  Johnston  says,  that 

was  a  dear  triumph  to  us  —  dear  for  the 
aldiers  we  had  lost  in  the  first  fruitless  at- 
mt  still  dearer  on  account  of  the  valuable 
cost  us.  The  time  consumed  in  gathering 
9*8  command  togetlier,  in  taking  their  arms, 
thing  them  to  the  rear,  was  inestimably 
e.  Not  only  that ;  the  news  of  the  capture 
and  grew  as  it  spread ;  many  soldiers  and 


officers  believed  we  had  captured  the  bulk  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  hundreds  left  their  positions 
and  came  to  see  the  *' captured  Yanks."  But  after 
a  while  the  Confederates  were  gotten  into  ranks, 
and  a  perfect  line  of  battle  was  formed,  with  our 
left  wing  resting  on  Owl  Creek  and  our  right  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  General  Polk  was  on  the  left, 
then  Bragg,  then  Hardee,  then  Breckinridge.  In 
our  front  only  one  single  point  was  showing  fight, 
a  hill  crowned  with  artillery.  I  was  with  General 
Bragg,  and  rode  with  him  along  the  front  of  his 
eor|)s.  I  heard  him  say  over  and  over  again,  "One 
more  charge,  my  men,  and  we  shall  capture  them 
all."  While  this  was  going  on  a  staff-officer  (or 
rather,  I  think,  it  was  one  of  the  detailed  clerks  of 
General  Beauregard's  headquarters,  for  he  wore 
no  uniform)  came  up  to  General  Bragg,  and  said, 
"The  General  directs  that  the  pursuit  be  stopped; 
the  victory  is  sufficiently  complete  ;  it  is  needless 
to  expose  our  men  to  the  fire  of  the  gun- boats." 
General  Bragg  said,  "  My  God,  was  a  victory  ever 
sufficiently  complete  ? "  and  added,  "Have  you 
given  that  order  to  any  one  elsef"  "Yes,  sir," 
was  the  reply,  "to  General  Polk,  on  your  left; 
and  if  you  will  look  to  the  left,  you  will  see  that 
the  order  is  being  obeyed."  General  Bragg  looked, 
and  said,  "My  God,  my  God,  it  is  too  late!"  and 
turning  to  me,  he  said,  "  Captain,  carry  that  order 
to  the  troops  on  the  right " ;  and  to  Captain  Frank 
Parker,  "You  carry  it  to  the  left."  In  a  short 
time  the  troops  were  all  falling  back — and  the  vic- 
tory was  lost.  Captain  Parker  and  myself  were  the 
only  members  of  General  Bragg's  staff  who  were 
with  him  at  that  time.  Captain  Parker,  I  think,  is 
still  living  in  South  Carolina,  and  will  surely  re- 
member all  that  I  have  narrated. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  I  have  intentionally  omitted 
everything  but  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  day's 
operations,  to  throw  what  light  I  can  upon  the 
two  great  points  of  dispute  :  Was  the  Federal  army 
surprised  by  our  attack?  and  whose  fault  was  it 
that  the  victory  was  not  sufficiently  complete  on 
the  first  day  f 

In  regard  to  the  second  day's  fight,  I  will  touch 
upon  but  one  point.  I,  as  a  great  many  other 
staff-officers,  was  principally  occupied  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  second  day  in  gathering  together  our 
scattered  men  and  getting  them  into  some  sort  of 
manageable  organization.  In  this  duty  I  collected 
and  organized  a  body  of  men  about  a  thousand 
strong.  They  were  composed  of  men  of  at  least  a 
half-dozen  different  regiments.  The  7th  Kentucky, 
with  a  tattered  flag,  and  the  9th  Arkansas  were 
the  most  numerously  represented.  We  had  not 
one  single  field-officer  in  the  command.  When  I 
reported  to  General  Beauregard  that  I  had  the 
troops  divided  into  companies,  had  assigned  a 
captain  to  duty  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  first 
lieutenant  as  major,  he  himself  put  me  in  com- 
mand of  them  as  colonel.  In  order  that  mv  com- 
mand  might  have  a  name,  I  dubbed  it  the 
"Beauregard  Regiment," — a  name  that  was  re- 
ceived with  three  rousing  cheers.  Not  long  after 
my  regiment  was  thus  officered  and  christened,  a 
message  came  from  General  Breckinridge  on  our 
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THE    MARCH    OF    LEW    WALLACE'S    DIVISION    TO    SHILOH. 

ontcuMSTANOES  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ORDER.  fltatement  (866  pag6  468)  is  that  the  order  as  given 

As  General  Grant  passed  up  from  Savannah  was  "to  march  immediately  to  Pittsburg  by  the 
on  the  Tigress  on  the  0th  of  April  to  the  battle-field  ^^  nearest  the  river."  Captain  Rowley  says,  **  to 
of  Shiloh,  he  found  General  Lew  Wallace  await-  march  with  his  division  up  the  river,  and  into  the 
ing  him  at  Crump's  Landing,  the  troops  of  his  field  on  the  right  of  our  lino,  as  rapidly  as  possible." 
division  having  been  ordered  under  arms  at  the  Rawlins  says  it  read  "substantially  as  follows: 
sound  of  the  battle.  [For  (General  Grant's  state-  *  Major-General  Wallace :  You  will  move  forward 
ments,  see  pages  407-8.]  General  Wallacein  his  yourdivision  from  Crump's  Landing,  leaving  a  suffi- 
offioial  report  places  the  hour  at  which  General  ^^^^^  ^^rce  to  protect  the  public  property  at  that 
Grant  reached  Crump's  at  about  9,  while  General  place,  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  road  nearest  to 
Grant  gives  the  hour  of  his  arrival  at  Pittsburg  and  parallel  to  the  river,  and  form  in  line  at  right  an- 
Landing  as  about  8.  Grant  left  Wallace  a  direction  g^es  with  the  river,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  camp 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  orders.  In  anticipa-  ^^  Major-General  C.  F.  Smith's  division  on  our  right 
tion  of  the  receipt  of  them,  a  horse  was  saddled  at  C^-  H.  L.  Wallace's],  and  there  wait  further  or- 
Crump's  for  the  use  of  the  expected  messenger,  ders.'"  General  W^allace  says,  that  as  received,  it 
the  First  Brigade  having  been  already  sent  from  directed  him  "to  come  up  and  take  position  on  the 
Cramp's  to  join  the  Second  at  Stony  Lonesome  "g^^  ^^  ^^^  army,  and  form  my  line  of  battle  at  a 
(marked  A  on  the  map),  General  Wallace  fol-  "g^^  angle  with  the  river,"  and  **  to  leave  a  force 
lowing  about  9 : 1 5.  To  this  point,  at  an  hour  *<>  prevent  surprise  at  Crump's  Landing."  Colonel 
which  has  been  variously  stated  by  the  officers  James  R.  Ross  says,  **  I  very  distinctly  remember 
of  the  command  at  from  11  o'clock  to  noon  that  this  order  directed  you  to  move  forward  and 
(Wallace  says,  "exactly  11:30"),  came  Captain  Join  General  Sherman's  right  on  the  Purdy  Road, 
A.  S.  Baxter,  quartermaster  on  Grant's  staff,  and  form  your  lino  of  battle  at  right  angles  with  the 
with  the  order.  Concerning  the  time,  dispatch,  river,  and  then  act  as  circumstances  would  dic- 
and  character  of  this  order  there  is  much  dis-  tate."i!:t  General  Fred.  Knefler  says,  **  It  was  a 
agreement.  General  Grant  says  that  the  order  written  order  to  march  and  form  a  junction  w^ith 
was  verbal;  that  it  was  given  after  riding  out  to  t^«  ^^^^  of  the  army."\  Captain  Addison  Ware 
the  front,  and  that  Baxter  made  a  memorandum  says  it  was  **to  move  your  division  up  and  join 
of  it,  though  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  Baxter.  General  Sherman's  right  on  the  road  leading  from 
Furthermore  Rawlins  says  that  the  order  was  taken  Pittsburg  Landing  to  Purdy."  3>  General  Knefler 
by  him  back  to  the  Landing,  half  a  mile  away,  and  adds,  "  The  order  was  placed  in  my  hands  as  As- 
given  verbally  to  Baxter,  and  afterward  dictate<l  sistant  Adjutant-General ;  but  where  it  is  now,  or 
to  him,  at  the  latter's  request,  and  that  Baxter  what  became  of  it,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Very 
started  on  the  steamer  not  later  than  9  o'clock.  lilt«ly»  having  been  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  it 
Bowley  states  that  Grant  gave  the  order  verbally  was  lost."  \ 
and  in  person  to  Baxter  at  once  upon  arriving  at 

the  Landing,  and  then  rode  immediately  to  the  ^^^'^^^  ^^^  "^^^  op  the  march. 

front.    Wallace  states  that  Baxter  delivered  an  All  reports  agree  that  the  march  of  the  two  bri- 

unsigned  order  and  said  that  '^  it  had  been  given  gades  began  at  12  o'clock,  along  the  road  ABC. 

to  him  verbally,  but  that  in  coming  down  the  river  Wallace  not  arriving  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  General 

he  had  reduced  it  to  writing."  Grant  sent  Captain  Rowley  of  his  staff  to  hurry 

Concerning  the  circumstances  and  character  of  him  forward.    Rowley  went  by  the  River  Road  al- 

the  order  Captain  Baxter  made  the  following  state-  most  to  Crump's  Landing,  and  then  '^  a  distance 

ment  in  the  New-York  " Mail    and    Express"  for  of  between  five  and  six  miles,"  when  he  reached 

November  4th,  1880:  the  rear  of  Wallace's  division  by  the  road  ABC, 

••T  wlUgivemyown  reoolleotion  of  the  event  at  Pitta-  and  passing  the  resting  troops  continued  to  the 

barg  Landing.    On  Hunday,  between  the  houra  of  8  and  head  of  the  column,  where  he  found  Wallace  and 

9o'clock  A.M.,  April 6th.  1862.  Adjutant  General RawlinB,  delivered  the  orders,  and  gave  him  the  first  in- 

?i^r'^I.^™"\V*"»!!^'?'^"?*^^"?J"'^f^T^S^^^^  formation  that  the  right  of  the  army  had  been 

Landing  (five  miles  below)  and  order  (General  Lew  Wal-  ,  .          i.     i       -nr  n          xi.            j       j                x 

laoe  to  march  hl8  command  at  once  by  the  River  Road  to  tl^ven   back.     Wallace   then   ordered  a  counter- 

PlttAburgLanding,  and  Join  the  nnuy  on  the  right.    At  march  of  the  troops.     The  point  at  which  this 

the  Aawe  time  General  Rawlins  dictated  the  order  to  turning  took  place  is  fixed  by  General  Wallace  at 

General  Wallace,  which  wan  written  by  myself  and  j)^  half-way  between  the  Purdy  crossing  and  the 

■^^mLtt^To^i^W^lia^  ^^^1  9*^^^  ^"^»^-  (This  identification  is  fully  con- 

aim  handed  to  him  the  written  order.    General  Wallace  nrmed  by  letters  of  October  5th  and  Cth,  1887, 

•aid  •  he  was  waiting  for  orders,  had  heanl  the  firing  all  written  by  Generals  Fred.  Knefler  and  G.  F.  Mc- 

the  morning,  and  was  ready  to  move  with  his  command  Ginnis,  Captains  Thomas  C.  Pursel  and  George  F. 

^eillately-lmcw  the  road  and  had  pnt  it  In  good  g^^^^^  ^^^  j),   g  ^  Ensminger.  all  of  whom  took 

••  My  stay  with  Lew  Wallace  did  not  exceed  three  min-  V^^^  ^^  the  march ,  and  the  last  two  of  whom  exam- 

ntea.    I  had  no  farther  eonversarion  with  him,  and  I  re-  ined  the  ground  in  1884  to  determine  the  point.) 

turned  Immediately  to  Pittsburg  Landing."  In  the  " Official  Records"  is  a  sketch  map,  without 

As  to  the  character  of  the  order :  General  Grant's  scale,  by  Colonel  James  B.  McPherson,  placing  the 

H^Rofls  to  Walbice.  January  asth.  1868.    \  Knefler  to  Wallace,  February  19tb,  1868.    3^  Ware  to  Wallace  [1868]. 
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AnHioritlcH :  (1,)  TJii'  Ofliflnl  or  Thoni  innp  (ii.  awj.  for 
rutulR  Hiid  illAtnnrcA  on  tlio  Hoiitli  Hide  i>f  Htiiikn  Creeh ; 
ll.i  tliu  Uiilou  Ciiiiiii  iiiii]>  (pp.  49<l--7i,  tax  tlio  location  of 
rjiinpH  muniiii((  nf  April  Gtli.  ua-l.;  (3,j  tlio  Rlitloh  iiiiip 
In  Oenprul  Itmlpnii'n  "  Mlllliiry  Hiitrary  of  U.  f.  Qmnt," 
for  (lie  main  rands  ou  tlic  north  liilu  of  Huiik«  Cnvk. 
tb»t  map  also  nfrreeltiK  with  Citui-rul  MpPhRnnn'H 
HkotL'b  mnp  widiDitt  iienle  in  "  Offlrlal  Ritcordfl."  Vol.  X., 
p.  183:  (4.)  Gunoml  Wnlliioi.''n  Hiatemeiit  to  Ilia  editors, 
1887,  biuod  ou  luvestlKirttona  and  lucoHuruuieutii  In  IHN4. 

limit  of  march  nt  ('.  This  whh  iiroliiLl)ly  intotnipil 
for  tLe  point  whero  Rowley  eumo  up  with  the  rear 
oC  thp  eoltimn,  which  must  liiive  rovi>r(ii1  n  dist«nc« 
of  two  milfs  or  more ;  but  if  iitt<'iiili-<l  for  the 
limit  of  the  Bctvnnci',  it  roulil  not  hn.vu  l)peii  lixeil 
on  Mpphcrson's  own  knowleclKP,  tor  when  Knwlins 
and  McPheriion,  who  were  also  sent  hy  General 
Urant  (HcPhenioD  nays  at  :!::sr)}  to  husten  the 
movpmont,  followinB  Rowley's  eoui'se,  eamo  up 
with  the  division  (Hiiwlinn  Rnys  about  :t :  :l(>),  the 
First  Brigade  hail  passed  across  lowanl  F.  and  the 
Soootid  was  passinR,  Some  mystery  attaehps  to  the 
inaction  of  the  Third  Brlfiatlo  during  the  mominir. 
General  Wallace  states  in  liis  report  that  it  was 
concentrated  on  thp  Si'cond,  menning,  as  lie 
oxplaitts  to  the  editoni,  thnt  the  order  ti>r  tlie 
conrnntratioii  had  been  sent,  and,  he  presumed, 
obeyed.  Colonel  BossilclivertKl  the  order  to  Colonel 
CkarleKR.  Woods,  then  in  command  ut  Adamsville, 
and  Captain  Ware,  Wnllaee'R  second  aid,  earried  a 
repetition  of  it  —both  dnring  the  niorninR.  (Tossto 
Wallace,  .fannnry  2fi(h,  ISCS,  and  Ware  to  Wallace, 
IPOS.l  Vet  Colonel  \VliittleHey, who  during  the 
day,  by  seniority  of  commission,  succeeded  to  the 


113-  Taptnln  fii-orce  F.  BroiTn  ami  Dr.  i>.  T,.  Euxniln- 
Iter,  for  the  roailH  from  O  lo  C  and  from  C  to  E.  mot 
for  till'  piinit  D  us  the  limit  of  tlie  iDnrrli  towonl  Oiri 
Creek.    N.  It.— Xo  detallcil  mu'^-e)-  upiHiant  to  have  beoLa 

Key  III  TonteA  of  TTnlluop's  rtlvlHlon  : 

Eoiile  of  First  Brfgoile,  uionilnftof  Ajirll  BlU  — F  A^ 

Itontft  of  Ftr«t  Bnd  Keroud  brIfnideB  to  the  batttcflel^^ 

-  G  C  e  E  K, 

command  of  the  brigade,Rays  in  bis  report  thalllinp^ 
of  the  four  regiments  "received  orders  to  mirei 
nith  their  trains  about  2  P.  M.,  and  to  advance  ti>. 
ward  Pittsburg  Landing  in  advance  of  thetraiDRic 
■IP.  M."  This  they  did  (General  Wallace  inforrogM) 
by  tlio  route  shown  on  the  map.  The  fonrth  Pfgi- 
ment  wenttoCrump's  topiardthe  public  propeitj. 
The  "Official  Wei-onls"  (Vol.  X..  p.  177)»l»o 
contain  a  rongli  sketch  map,  submitted  byGenenl 
Wallace  to  (ieiieral  Halleck,  accompanying  a  meui- 
orandiim  dated  March  14th,  1863.  That  mtpi* 
inanifesfly  imperfect  in  representing  but  mw 
bridge  between  A  and  the  right  of  the  army,tt» 
jiinctiiiu  of  Owl  and  Rnake  creeks  being  plued 
alKive  the  upper  Ruakc  creek  l)ridge,  instead  irf 
liclow  it.  General  Wallace  himself  has  infomitd 
the  editors  that  that  map  is  incorrect,  and  that  its 
inaeenracy  arose  from  a  prevalent  confusion  of  tbe 
names  of  Snake  and  Owl  creeks.  That  map,  how- 
ever, faitliftdly  represents  General  Wallace's  cl""" 
that  the  head  of  his  column  advanced  to  wilba> 
a  mile  of  what  had  been  the  right  of  the  snnT' 
This  confusion  of  the  two  creeks  has  given  W 
btguity  to  General  Wallace'e  statement  in  bia  ''' 
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port,  made  five  days  after  the  battle,  which  he  in-  speed  of  Wallace^s  division  and  that  of  Nelson's 

forms  us  should  read  as  bracketed :  leading  brigade  (Ammen)  from  Savannah  to  Pitts- 

'*8eleotlng  a  road  that  led  directly  to  the  right  of  burg  Landing  (1:30  to  5).  Ammen  in  his  diary 

the  lines,  as  they  were  establlahed  around  Pittsburg  dwells  on  the  extreme  difficulties  of  his  route,  which 

;:S»rthrdtL'?r.SS^Tbo"ul"r  Xt^.  laylar^lythroughswampsimpassablebyartUlery. 
cannonading;  distinctly  audible,  quickened  the  steps  of 

the  men.    Snake  Creek  [Owl  Creek],  difficult  of  passage  DOCUMENTS  SUBMITTED  BY  GENERAL  WALLACE, 

at  all  times  on  account  of  its  steep  banks  and  swampy  I. —  Letter  found  on  the  person  of  General  W.  H. 

bottoms,  ran  between  meand  the  point  of  Junction,  l^  Wallace,  after  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound 

Short  way  from  It  [Owl  Creek]  Captain  Rowley,  from  i.oi«iu^        ^x.!.-       'j       ±    r-i           ^  r^ 

General  Grant,  .  .  .  overtook  me It  seemed,  on  f  ^hiloh,  and  sent  by  his  widow  to  General  Grant 

his  representation,  most  prudent  to  carry  the  column  [see  foot-note,  page  468;   printed  also  in  The 

acrossto  what  is  called  the*  River  Road.'    .    .    .    Thla  CENTURY  and  in  the  "  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S. 

movement  occasioned  a  counter-march,  which  delayed  Grant 'H : 

my  Junction  with  the  main  army  until  a  little  after 

nightfall.*'  •«  Headquarters  Third  Division,  Adamsville,  April 

CHARACTER    OF    THE    MARCH.  6th,  1M2    GENERAL  \^  H.  L.  WALLACE,  commanding  Sec- 

ond  Division.    Sir:  Yours  received.    Glad  to  hear  from 

Rowley,  McPherson,   and  Rawlins  report  that  you.    My  cavalry  from  this  point  has  been  to  and  from 

they  represented  the  need  of  haste,  and  that  the  y^""^  P^et  frequently.  As  my  Third  Brigade  is  here,  five 

ffnQn»>i  wQB  alnw  •  ™^®*  ^^^  Crump's  Landing,  my  Second  two  and  a  half 

marcu  was  »iow  .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j  thought  it  would  be  better  to  open  com- 

•*  Of  the  character  of  the  march,  after  I  overtook  (Jen-  munication  with  you  from  Adamsville.  1  will  to-morrow 

eral  Wallace,  I  can  only  say  that  to  nt«  it  appeared  in-  order  Major  Hays,  of  the  6th  Ohio  Cavalry,  to  report  to 

tolerably  slow,  resembling  more  a  reconnoisRance  in  the  Jou  at  your  quarters ;  and,  if  you  are  so  disposed,  prob- 

faoo  of  an  enemy  than  a  forced  march  to  relieve  a  hard-  ably  you  had  better  send  a  company  to  return  with  him, 

pressed  army.  So  strongly  did  this  Impression  take  hold  that  they  may  familiarize  themselvea  with  the  road,  to 

of  my  mind,  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  repeating  to  Gen-  act  in  case  of  emergency  as  guides  to  and  from  our 

eral  Wallace  that  part  of  General  Grant's  order  epjoin-  camps.— I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser\'ant, 

ing  haste.**    [Rowley.]  Lewis  Wallace,  General  Third  Division." 

"After  I  had  reached  the  head  of  the  column,  I  must  General  Wallace  says :  "  As  I  was  ignorant  of  tho 

wy  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  march  was  not  m  rapid  as  position  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace's  camp,  this  letter  was 

the  urgency  of  the  case  required.  Perhaps  this  arose  in  Lnt  bv  wav  of  Owl  Creek     I  knew  Wallace  anddifl 

a  great  measure  from  my  impatience  and  anxiety  to  get  ®®    ,  "^      l^  ^^^  tjreeK.    i  Knew  w  aiiace,  ana  did 

this  force  on  the  field  befoi-e  dark.  ..."  [McPherson  ]  ^^^  know  Sherman,  whose  camp  was  nearer.'' 

.  ^  ,      t  m.  ««.               J  »               X   x-i      w     .  -  II-  — Letter  from  General  Grant  to  General  Lew 

'*  Colonel  McPherHon  and  T  came  up  to  him  about  3:30  Txrn          '-lOiiorA                ••         i.^           xi. 

o'clwk  P.M.    He  was  then  not  to  exceed  four  or  four  ^^^^^^y  '^  1^68,  after  examining  statements  by 

and  a  half  miles  [two  and  a  half  miles  f]  from  the  scene  *he  latter  and  by  the  following  officers  of  his  com- 

of  action;  the  roads  were  in  fine  condition;  ho  was  mand,  touching  the  character  of   the  order  and 

marching  Ugh t;  his  men  were  in  buoyant  spirits,  within  march:   Generals  Fred.   Knefler,  George  F.  Me- 

h<«ring  of  the  miisketry,  and  eager  to  get  forward.    He  q^^^^    ^^^^^1  Macauley,  John  A.  Strickland,  John 

did  not  make  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  although  urged  ,,  mi.           ^>,  ^       i  t           t>  «              ••  ^         .     ., 

■nd  appealed  to,  to  push  forward.    Had  he  moved  with  ^-  Thayer,  Colonel  James  R.  Ross,  and  Captain  Ad- 

the  rapidity  his  command  were  able  and  anxious  to  have  dison  Ware : 

moved  after  we  overiook  him,  he  would  have  reached 

you  [Grautl  in  time  to  have  engaged  the  enemy  before  **  Headquarters  Army  op  the  United  States,  Wash- 

the  close  of  Sunday's  fight."    [Rawlins.]  inoton,  D.  C,  March  lOth,  1868.    My  Dear  General: 

Inclosed  herewith  I  return  you  letters  from  officers  of 

General  Wallace  denies  this  last  conclusion  and  the  army  who  served  with  you  at  the  battle  of  Bhiloh, 

the  statement  about  the  condition  of  tho  road.  Tennessee,  giving  their  statement  of  your  action  on 

Qoneral  Knefler  savs  Qetter  to  Wallaoel  •  *' After  ^^^^  occasion.    I  can  only  stato  that  my  orders  to  you 

uenerai  ivnener  says  getter  to  waiiaeej  .      Alter  ^^^  ^^^^  verbally  to  a  stulT-offlcer  to  communicate, 

some    hard   marching   over  execrable  roads,  we  and  that  they  were  substantlaUy  b»  given  by  General 

reached    our    position  about  dusk."    Col.  James  Badeau  in  his  book.    I  always  understood  that  tho  staff- 

B.  Boss   says   [letter    to  Wallace,  January  25th,  officer  referred  to.  Captain  Baxter,  made  a  memorandum 

1868]  :  "We  had  to  march  over  the  worst  road  «' the  orders  he  received,  and  left  it  with  you.    That 

-         ■"                I.       X     T.                       T                   1  memorandum  I  never  saw. 

I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.    In  many  places  « The  statements  which  I  now  return  seem  to  exoncr- 

it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  artillery  through."  ate  you  from  the  great  point  of  blame,  your  taking  tho 

The  head  of  the  column  did  not  arrive  at  K  until  wrong  road,  or  diffSerent  road  from  the  one  directed, 

ifter  dark,  probably  at  7:1 5,  sunset  being  at  6  :  30.  '^^  Crump's  Landing  to  Pitteburg  Landing.    All  your 

The  total  time  of  the  march  was  about  7  hours.  f«bsequent  military  career  showed  you  active  and  ready 

Ij^     *^;  ,  J.  .           ^         ,    _\    J.C \           1.  .J      Tt^n  *"  the  execution  of  every  order  you  received.    Yoiur 

The  total  distance  traveled  to  the  lower  bridge  (K)  promptness  in  moving  from  Baltimore  to  Monocaey, 

iras,  according  to  our  map,  11  miles.     It  is  pos-  Maryland,  in  1864,  and  meeting  the  enemy  In  force  far 

lible  that  a  detailed  survey  of  tho  field  would  in-  superior  to  your  own  when  Washington  was  thrcat- 

dioate  the  distance  as  somewhat  greater.    General  ^"«*'  \^  J  «»««  particularly  in  point.    Ihcre  you  could 

Br  11          ^..      4.      .4.        ti           n?      .,          -      ..1  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  \ictory,  but  you  delayed  the 

ITallace  estimates  it  as      over  U  miles,  of  which  enemy,  and  enabled  me  to  get  troops  from  City  Point, 

laite  5  miles  were  through  mire  so  deep  that  tho  Virginia,  in  time  to  save  the  city.    That  act  I  regarded 

izlea  of  my  guns  left  wakes  behind  them  as  if  as  most  praiseworthy.    I  refer  you  to  my  report  of  1865, 

mnd-scows  had  been   dragged  that   way.^    Cap-  touching  your  course  there.    In  view  of  the  assault 

»in  Brown,  who  studied  the  route  in  1884,  esti-  "^^  "P^"  f  ?"  "T*  '  ^^^""^  *L*^i*  *^  ^?^  *^*k  ^? 

.       . .       '       .             ^  _,        -  ,  .       .,          - -.  '  should  publish  what  your  own  staff  and  other  subordi- 

■Mites  It  at  between  13  and  14  miles.     Not  con-  ^^^^  officers  have  to  say  in  exoneration  of  your  course, 

d^ering  the  comparative  difficulties  of  the  two  —Yours  truly,  U.  8.  Grant,  General, 

si^rches,  the  map  indicates  little  difference  in  the  *<To  BfAJOB-OsxERAL  L.  Wallacr." 

VOL.  T.    39, 
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in. —  Letter  from  General  Wallace   to  General  seemed  slow  to  your  offloers.  With  their  anxieties  quick- 

Grant,  in  1884,  referring  to  the  whole  controversy.  ^^^  ^^  ^^»*  *^®y  ^^  ®®«°  ^^  ^®  *®^^'  *^  ^'^  ^^® 

rpi.^  ^_.  „■  1    T,    i-u       T*.         ij      1     1     r  eeeiued  intolerable  to  them.  They  describe  me  correctly 

The  omissions  are  made  by  the  editors,  for  lack  of  ^  „<  ^J^  head  of  (he  column,  and  I  did  several  tlme«  di^ 

space  :  iiioimt,  but  only  to  wait  the  closing  up  of  the  division  and 
*•  Crawfokdsville,  Ind.,  Beptcmber  16th,  1884.  Dear  reports  of  my  own  staff-officers,  who  were  kept  urging 
General:  The  Century  Co.  people  inform  me  that  thocolumn  through  the  mud  and  mire, 
they  have  engaged  you  to  wHto  a  paper  for  them  on  *' There  is  another  point  your  officers  seem  not  to  hsve 
PittHburg  Landing.  Huch  a  contribution  from  your  liand  understowl,  and  that  was  my  determination  not  to  send 
will  be  imi»ortant  as  well  aw  mont  inteix^Hting.  I*robably  the  division  piecemeal  into  the  battle.  The  vhoU  dl- 
I  ought  not  to  trouble  you  touching  the  subjec^t ;  Btlll,  I  vision  was  what  I  supposed  you  wanted,  and  I  was  re- 
trust  you  will  appreciate  the  anxieties  natural  to  ouo  solved  to  bring  you  the  whole  division.  I  paid  do 
who  has  bceu  so  bitterly  and  continuously  criti<'iHed  in  attention  to  contrary  suggestions  from  anybody.  I 
the  connection,  and  pardon  mo  a  few  lines  of  request.  think  you  will  jiwtify  this  pertinacity  of  purpose  by 
"Theletterof  exoneration  you  gave  me  some  jears  ago  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  moment  I 
is  not  permitted  to  be  print<'d  in  the  volume  of  reiM)rt8  might  bo  attacked  en  route.  The  chances  of  sochan 
published  by  the  Govenunent,  though  I  earnestly  sought  occurrence  grew  sharper  as  I  drew  nearer  Pittsborg 
the  favor  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  tc^rrible  reflec-  Landing.  For  you  nuist  remember,  general,  that  from 
tions  in  your  indorsement  on  my  official  report  of  the  the  moment  Miyor  Rowley  overtook  me  with  the  infor- 
battle,  and  elsewhere,  go  to  the  world  wholly  unquali-  mation,  then  first  received,  that  our  army  liad  been 
fled.  It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  misfortune  thus  driven  from  the  lineit  occupied  in  the  momin^^andwas 
entailed  upon  me.  But  nowyouhaveitnii)owertomako  backfartowards  the  river,  Isupposedit  utterly  imahio 
correction,  in  a  pap««r  which  will  bo  read  far  more  gen-  to  help  me.  Then  whether  the  enemy  attacked  me  or  I 
erally  than  the  compilation  of  the  department.  May  I  them,  it  was  only  my  (/t'r(«ton.  and  not  a  part  of  it,  that 
hope  you  will  doit  ?  could  have  achieved  your  desires.    .    .    . 

'*  Since;  my  return  from  Europe  I  have  for  the  first  time        *•  At  your  table  at  City  Point  we  one  day  aat  lifltenlu^ 

read  the  reports  of  Generals  Kawlins  and  McPherson,  and  to  the  comments  of  some  officers  upon  thebattleof  Pttts- 

MuJorRowh'y,  touching  my  march  the  first  day  of  the  burg  Landing.    After  a  while  you  remarked  to  me  in  a 

battle.    I  shall  regret  all  my  remaining  days  not  pre-  low  tone,  *  If  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now,  I 

\iously  knowing  their  tenor;  for  I  think  I  could  have  would  have  ordered  you  where  you  were  marching  when 

explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  gentlemen  every  stopped.'    The  remark  was  made  at  your  table,  and  in 

mystery  of  my  ccmduct  during  their  ride  with  me  the  a  confidential  manner,  so  that  I  have  never  felt  at 

afternoon  of  the  6th  April.    They  did  not  understand  liberty  to  repeat,  much  less  publish,  it.     But  times    , 

that  there  was  a  mistake  in  your  order  as  it  was  dellv-  innumerable  since  then  I  have  wished  that  Rowley  had    ^ 

ered  to  me,  and  while  with  them  I  supposed  they  knew  not  overtaken  me  for  another  hour  that  afternoon.    Tbe^e 

why  I  was  where  they  fouud  me.    Consequently,  no  ex-  enemy  had  used  the  last  of  his  reserves.    I  would  hava^ 

planation  t(»ok  place  between  us.    I  s(;e  now,  they  really  taken  the  bluff  on  which  Sherman  had  been  camped 

supposed  me  lost,  and  wandering  aimlessly  about.    Had  the  morning  and,  without  opposition,  effected  my 

the  correctncj^s  of  the  order  been  mooted,  no  doubt  the  ployment.    The  first  of  the  rebels  struck  would  hav 

order  itself  could  have  been  pnNluced.  I  would  not  have  been  the  horde  plundering  the  sutlers  and  drinking 

rested  until  my  adjntant-general  had  produced  It.     Is  the  streets  of  the  camp.    Their  fears  would  have 

it  to  be  supposed  for  an  lustant  that,  knowing  their  fied  my  command,  and  rushing  to  their  engaged 

thoughts  of  me  during  the  hours  of  that  ride,  I  could  they  would  have  carried  the  word  that  Buell*s 

have  been  indifferent  to  them  f  As  it  is,  you  will  observe  was  up  and  on  their  lines  of  letreat.    For  your  sake 

that  neither  of  them  pretends  to  explain  my  behavior,  my  own,  general,  and  for  the  cause  generaU}*,  it  w 

Neither  makes  allusion  to  a  theory  of  explanation.    The  unfortimate  that  Rowley  had  not  lost  his  way,  as  it  w^« 

truth  is,  I  all  the  time  supposed  the  necessity  for  the  said  I  had  mine. 

change  of  direction  in  my  movement  was  simply  due  to        "  Finally,  general,  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  what  ido- 

the  bad  turn  of  the  battle  after  the  order  was  dispatched  tlve  I  could  have  had  to  play  you  falsely  that  day  f   It 

to  me.  The  whole  time  I  was  In  their  company  I  thought  couldn't  have  been  personal  maUce.    Only  a  few  weeb 

myself  entitled  to  credit  for  the  promptness  with  which  before  I  had  been  promoted  major-general  on  yoor 

I  was  ol>ey in g  your  orders.  Itnever  occurred  to  me  that  recommendation.     It  couldn't  have  been  cowardiw. 

there  was  anything  to  explain,  and  I  was  wholly  given  You  had  seen  ine  under  fire  at  Donelson,  and  twice  tlw 

up  to  the  movement  of  the  division,  which  was  urgent  second  day  at  Pittsburg  Landing  you  found  mewithmy 

business  In  hand.  division  imder  fii'C.    It  couldn't  have  been  lack  of  re«o- 

*'  With  reference  to  Major  Rowley's  statement,  that  I  lution.    I  certainly  showed  no  falling  of  that  kind  it 

had  no  knowh^lge  of  any  other  road  than  that  by  the  old  Monocacy  Junction,  where  my  situation  was  quite  a* 

mill,  and  his  other  statement,  that  I  retained  him  as  a  trylug  as  at  any  hour  of  the  6th  of  April  of  which  I  am 

guide,  theexplanationisthatl  was  speaking  of  across-  writing.    The  fact  Is,  I  was  the  victim  of  a  mUtAke. 

road  to  the  Klver  Road.    I  had  no  knowledge  (»f  such  a  Captain  Baxter's  omission  from  the  order  you  gaveliim 

road.  In  hopes  of  finding  one,  I  countermarched  Instead  for  trausmlsslon  to  me— the  omission  of  the  road  yoa 

of  facing  column  to  the  rear.  One  of  my  captains  of  artll-  wantedme  to  take  In  coming  up— viz.,  the  lower  orBiter 

lery  has  since  gcme  over  the  entire  route  we  took,  from  Road  to  Pittsburg  Landing ^  was  the  cause  of  mymoTe- 

Stony  Lonesome,  the  place  at  which  I  received  your  ment  at  noon.    It  Is  also  the  key  of  explanation  of  all 

order  to  march,  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  he  finds  me  that  followed.    That  I  took  the  dlrectest  and  shortert 

mistaken  In  saying  we  countermarched  back  nearly  to  road  to  effect  a  J  unction  with  the  right  of  the  army,  and 

the  Initial  point  of  movement.    Ho  not  onlyftmnd  the  marched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  the  order,  are  the 

cross-road  taken,  but  measured  the  whole  march,  chalu  best  evidence  I  could  have  furnished  of  an  actual  dedre 

in  hand,  making  It  a  little  more  than  fifteen  miles.  ...  to  do  my  duty,  and  share  the  fortunes  of  the  day  with 

"  As  to  my  requiring  a  written  order  from  you,  I  rei>eat  you,  whether  they  were  good  or  bad. 
ray  absolute  denial  of  the  statement.    The  onler  I  acted        "In  all  the  years  that  have  followed  I  have  bc^ 

upon  was  unsigned,  and  It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  patient  and  uncomplaining,  because,  as  you  had sbown 

when  the  young  Illinois  cavalryman  overtook  me  I  was  the  will  to  exonerate  me,  I  believed  you  would  foUowtt 

ah-eatly  on  the  march.  up  on  all  proper  occasions.    And  1  submit  to  yon  if  tU» 

'*  As  to  the  slowness  referred  to  by  McPherson,  Raw-  is  not  one  of  them.    For  the  sake  of  the  hundreds  of  b^ 

llns  and   Rowley,  please  try  that  point  by  compari"  vlvors  of  my  old  division,  as  well  as  that  Justice  mV 

sons From  11 :  30  o'clock  till  just  dusk  my  be  finally  and  completely  done  to  me  individmillyi  ^ 

march  was  quite  fifteeu  miles.    I  refer  the  argument  to  presume  to  present  the  matter  to  you  in  this  letter. 
your  calm  judgment.    I  do  not  wonder  my  movement        "  Very  respectfully ,  your  friend,      Lbw  WallaCK*** 
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:y,  professor,  u.  p 


IN  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  United  States  navy  in  1861,  it 
is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  dnring  the  twenty  years 
before  the  war.  Until  the  year  1840,  naval  science  during  a  long  period 
had  made  but  httle  progress.  The  various  improvements  in  construction, 
in  equipment,  and  in  ordnance  that  had  been  introduced  before  this  date 
had  come  about  very  slowly  and  gradually,  and  tliough  numerous  small 
mechanical  devices  had  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  old  ones  had 
been  rendered  more  eflRcient,  no  marked  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  art 
of  naval  war.  Ships  were  essentially  what  they  had  been  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  they  were  rigged,  pi'oi)elled,  armed,  and  fought  upon  essentially 
the  same  principles.  But  toward  the  year  1840,  the  introduction  of  steam 
as  a  motive  power  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, —  an  era  of  develop- 
ments so  rapid  and  of  changes  so  radical  that  only  the  most  progressive 
and  elastic  minds  could  follow  them.  The  sailing  vessel  was  about  to  be  laid 
aside,  except  for  purposes  of  training.  In  the  next  few  years  it  was  replaced, 
first  by  the  paddle-wheel  steamer,  then  l)y  the  screw,  then  by  tlie  twin-screw. 
The  rig  of  the  ship  was  next  altei'ed,  and  her  spars  and  sail-spread  reduced 
until  they  were  merely  auxihary.  Gradually  it  was  realized  that  the  danger 
from  falling  spars  in  an  engagement  was  a  disadvantage  often  out  of  all  pro- 
I     portion  to  the  benefits  of  auxiliary  sail-power,  and  vessels  were  built  with  no 
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spars  above  the  deck  but  a  signal-pole  forward  and  aft.     Steam  brought 
with  it  also  a  new  weapon.    The  ram,  which  had  been  the  principal  engine 
of  naval  warfare  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  galleys,  had  disappeared  in  the 
Middle  Ages  when  galleys  were  superseded  by  sailing  ships.      The  latter, 
being  dependent  upon  the  wind  for  their  motive  power  and  direction,  could 
not  attack  an  enemy  end-on,  and  hence  the  ram  became  useless.     Soon  after 
the  introduction  of  steam  a  few  men  of  inquiring  and  fertile  minds,  among 
them  Commodore  Matthew  Perry  and  Mr.  Charles  Ellet,  a  distinguished  civil 
engineer,  perceived  that  the  steam-engine  placed  a  ship-of-war  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  galleys  of  the  classical  period,  and  that  the  ram  might  be 
employed  on  the  modern  vessel  to  much  greater  advantage  than  in  ancient 
times.   Presently,  the  whole  system  of  naval  tactics  underwent  a  change,  due 
to  the  same  cause.     The  close-hauled  line  ahead,  the  order  of  battle  for  two 
hundred  years  and  more,  gave  place  to  the  direct  attack  in  line  abreast.   To 
utilize  the  guns  in  this  new  order  of  battle,  they  must  no  longer  be  mounted 
in  broadside,  but  upon  elevated  citadels,  giving  them  a  wider  sweep  around 
the  horizon.    Meantime  the  guns  had  imdergone  a  change,  and  were  becom- 
ing vastly  more  powerful.    First  they  were  adapted  to  fire  shells,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  mortars;   next  the  calibers  were  increased^  then 
rifling  was  adopted,  giving  greater  range,  accuracy,  and  penetration,  and 
finally  breech-loaders  came  into  use.    Following  closely  upon  the  improve- 
ments in  guns,  came  the  idea  of  protecting  the  sides  of  vessels  with  a  light 
armor,  at  first  of  bar  iron  or  of  two-inch  plates,  developed  by  experiment 
after  experiment  into  masses  of  solid  steel,  twenty-two  inches  in  thickness. 
Last  of  all  came  the  torpedo,  of  which  a  slight  and  tentative  use  had  been 
made  as  early  as  1776,  but  which  only  made  its  way  into  successful  and 
general  employment  in  the  war  of  1861. 

There  were  signs  of  the  dawn  of  this  revolution  before  1840,  and  its  culmi- 
nation was  only  reached  during  the  war.  But  the  twenty  years  between  1840 
and  1860  were  those  in  which  the  movement  was  really  accomplished.  During 
this  period  the  naval  administration  had  endeavored  to  follow  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place,  but  it  had  not  fully  caught  up  with  them.  It  had 
begun  by  building  heavy  side-wheelers,  first  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and 
next  the  Powhatan  and  Susquehanna.  Efficient  as  these  latter  vessels  were 
considered  in  1847,  when  they  were  begun,  and  even  in  1850,  when  they  were 
launched,  their  model  was  promptly  di'opped  when  the  submarine  screw  was 
introduced  in  place  of  the  vulnerable  paddle-wheel.  The  six  screw-frigates 
were  accordingly  built  in  1855,  and  they  were  regarded  with  admiration 

bv  naval  men  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.     The  Niagara^  the    largest  of 
these,  was  a  ship  of  4500  tons.    The  j 
other  five,  the  Roanoke^  Colorado^  Jfef-  \ 
rimacj  J\rinnesota^  and  Wabash^  had  a  > 
tonnage  somewhat  over  3000.    All  of 
them  were  heavily  armed,  and  they 
FROM  ANCIENT  TERRACOTTA  MODEL.  formcd,  or  werc    supposed   to  fonn 
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he  chief  element,  of  naval  strength  of  the  United  States.  This  reliance  of 
he  Government  upon  its  large  frigates  would  eeem  to  have  been  well 
TOtmded,  and  if  a  war  had  arisen  with  a  maritime  enemy  supplied  with 
essels  of  the  same  general  type,  they  would  have  given  a  good  account  of 
bemselves.  In  the  civil  war,  however,  the  enemy  had  no  ordinary  vessels  of 
rar  to  be  met  and  conquered  in  ocean  duels,  and  the  waters  upon  his  coast 
t  points  vulnerable  to  naval  attack  were  too  shallow  to  admit  the  frigates. 
lence  none  of  them  performed  any  service  at  all  proportionate  to  their  size 
nd  cost  of  maintenance,  except  in  two  or  three  isolated  cases  of  bombard- 
lent,  as  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  Port  Royal,  and  Fort  Fisher. 

Of  a  much  more  useful  type  for  general  service  were  the  twelve  screw 
ioops-of-war  built  in  IS.'jS.  There  were  five  of  these  of  the  first  class,  among 
hem  the  Hartford^  Brooklyn,  and  Bichmoiid,  which  gave  and  took  so  many 
eayy  blows  while  fighting  in  FaiTagut's  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Hardly  less 
mportant  were  the  sloops  of  the  second  class,  of  which  tlie  Iroquois  and 
tacotak  were  the  largest  and  most  typical  examples.  To  the  same  group 
eloQged  the  Pawnee,  a  vessel  of  peculiar  construction,  whose  constant  service 
ras  hardly  surpassed  in  efficiency  and  importance  by  any  other  ship  of  her 
ize  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Besides  tlie  sloops,  there  were  a  few  other 
teamers  of  miscellaneous  dimensions  and  character,  some  of  which  had 
een  purchased  and  altered  for  naval  use;  and  these  comprised  all  that 
he  Government  had  secm-ed  toward  the  creation  of  a  modern  steam  fleet. 

The  normal  strength  of  the  United  States  navy,  if  it  is  to  be  a  navy  at  all, 
»imot  be  figured  at  much  less  than  from  80  to  100  vessels,  and  this  was  the 
TOimber  in  1861.  But  of  the  actual  total  of  90,  as  shown  by  the  navy  list, 
TOirere  sailing  ships, — line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  sloops,  and  brigs, — which, 
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splendid  vessels  as  they  had  been  in  tlieir  day,  were  now  as  obsolete  as 
the  galleys  of  Themistocles.  It  was  in  placing  a  false  reliance  upon  these 
vessels  that  the  Government  was  at  fault :  it  should  have  recognized  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  that  their  day  was  gone  forever,  that  they  were  of  no 
more  use  than  if  they  did  not  exist,  that  they  would  only  be  the  slaughter- 
houses of  their  gallant  crews  in  an  encounter  with  a  modem  antagonist; 
and  it  should  by  that  time  have  replaced  every  one  of  them  by  war-ships  of 
the  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  President  Lincoln's  administration,  out  of  the  forty 
vessels  composing  the  steam-fleet,  one,  the  Mkhi/jan,  was  stationed  on  the 
lakes,  and  five  were  from  oue  cause  or  another  unserviceable.  The  remain- 
ing thirty-four,  which  <M>mpri8ed  the  wliole  of  the  effective  force,  were  in  the 
scattered  situation  that  is  usual  in  time  of  profound  peace.  Nine  were  laid 
up  in  ordinary,  and  with  the  traditional  methods  prevailing  at  the  Navy 
Department,  it  would  have  taken  some  months  to  fit  them  out  for  sea.  No 
orders  had  been  issueil  for  the  general  recall  of  the  seventeen  ships  on  foreign 
service,  an  operation  requiiing  considerable  time  in  those  days,  when  no 
submarine  cable  existed.  In  the  Home  Squadi'on  there  wore  seven  steamers, 
two  of  which,  the  sloop-of-war  Jirookli/n  and  the  small  steamer  Wyandotte,  were 
at  Pensacola ;  two  others,  the  gun-boats  Mohawk  and  Crusader,  were  at  New 
York ;  the  Pawnee,  a  second-class  sloop,  was  at  "Washington ;  and  the  Potv- 
hatan,  a  side-wheeler  of  1850,  was  on  her  way  homo  from  Vera  Cruz  in 
company  with  the  gun-boat  Pocahontas.  Five  saihng  ships  were  also 
attached  to  this  squadron, — the  frigate  Sabine  and  the  sloop  St.  Louis,  at^ 
Pensacola ;  the  sloops  Ciiinherland  and  Macedonian,  at  Vera  Cruz  or  return — 
ing  thenee,  and  the  store-ship  Supply,  at  New  York.  These  twelve  vessels^ 
together  with  the  Anacostia,  a  small  screw-tender,  at  the  Washington  Nav^^ 

Yai-d,  were  all  that  coul<^3 
he  said  to  be  at  the  im  — 
mediate  disposal  of  th-^ 
Administration. 

When  the  vessels  abroa-:«i 
were    gathered    in,    aiM.<l 
those    in    ordinary   weK-e 
fitted    out,   the    Gover»j- 
ment  had  a  little  squa<3- 
ron  of  about  30  steamer^ 
of  which  the   most  im- 
portant   were    5    sere^T- 
frigates    (the    sixth,   the 
Merrimac,    having    been 
abandoned  at  Norfolk), 
6   sloops    of 
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the  first  or  Hartford  class,  4  large  side-wheelers,  and  8  sloops  of  the  second  or 
Iroquois  class.  All  these  were  exceedingly  valuable  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet,  but 
for  the  war  which  the  Government  had  now  on  hand  they  could  be  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  this.    According  to  the  position  which  the  Adminis- 
tration was  very  soon  compelled  to  take,  the  struggle  was  one  a  oidrance.  In  a 
foreign  war  the  conflict  usually  springs  from  a  collision  of  rights  or  of  inter- 
ests, involving  only  a  particular  branch  of  the  relations  of  the  two  contestants, 
and  the  question  is  ultimately  settled  by  some  form  of  compromise,  as  soon 
as  financial  or  military  exhaustion  leads  one  party  or  the  other  to  conclude  that 
a  protraction  of  the  contest  is  not  worth  its  while.    In  the  civil  war,  however, 
no  compromise  was  possible,  and  with  the  resolution  shown  by  the  Southern 
people,  nothing  short  of  complete  subjugation  would  insure  the  restoration 
of  the  Union.    In  such  a  war,   a  little  fleet  capable  of  raids  upon  the 
enemy's  commerce  or  sea-ports  might  be  advantageous  to  the  insurgents,  but 
the  Federal  Government  required  materials  and  methods  of  a  totally  different 
character.    No  mere  raids  would  profit  it  a  jot.    It  must  blockade  the  insur- 
gent territory ;  and  to  do  this  it  was  not  enough  to  keep  a  few  ships  cruising 
in  neighboring  waters,  but  a  cordon  of  fast  and  eflBcient  steamers  must  be 
stretched  from  end  to  end,  without  so  much  as  a  gap  in  the  whole  four 
thousand  miles  of  coast.    The  reduction  or  even  the  passage  of  fortifications 
required  powerful  and  well-equipped  fleets  engaged  solely  in  these  enter- 
prises.   The  vast  net-work  of  interior  waterways  in  which  the  army's  base 
and  communications  must  be  protected,  could  only  be  occupied  successfully 
by  another  and  equally  numerous  fleet.    Finally,  the  protection  of  conamerce 
demanded,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  far  more  vessels  than  its  destruction. 
Had  the  material  of  the  navy  of  1861  been  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been, — 
composed,  let  us  say,  of  ninety  modem  war-steamers  of  fair  quality ;  with 
Bucli  an  organization  that  those  laid  up  in  ordinary  could  have  been  fltted 
out  in  two  weeks  at  farthest,  as  should  always  be  the  case ;  with  a  reserve  of 
^  hundred,  or  even  of  fifty  merchant-steamers,  constructed  with  a  view  to 
cjon version  into  war- vessels  at  short  notice,  which  is  an  easy  matter  to  accom- 
plish;  with  some  system  by  which  the  latest  problems  in  naval  science, 
especially  in  reference  to  iron-clads,  had  been  considered  and,  in  part  at  least, 
oarried  to  solution ;  and  finally,  with  a  corps  of  officers  graded  ndore  or  less 
"by  merit,  or  the  promise  of  gi'owing  fitness  for  command,  instead  of  by  age, 
or  the  promise  of  growing  unfitness, —  had  all  these  plain,  practicable,  and 
eeusible  measures  found  a  place  in  the  naval  administration,  it  is  perfectly 
jBaf  e  to  say  that  a  single  year  would  have  seen  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
occupation  of  North  Carolina,  the  fall  of  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
a.nd  Mobile,  and  probably  the  end  of  the  Confederacy.    During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  war,  there  was  really  nothing  to  oppose  the  vigorous  attack  of 
such  a  force,  and  there  was  little  more  during  the  six  months  following. 

As  the  naval  material  was  not  on  a  respectable  peace-footing,  and  as  no 
X>rovision  had  been  made  for  its  conversion  to  a  war-footing,  the  measures 
^idopted  for  its  increase  were  chiefly  makeshifts  to  which  the  Government 
-%^a8  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.    The  vessels  purchased  by  the 
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Department  dm-ing  the  war  amounted  to  418,  and  included  every  variety  of 
merchantman  and  river  steamboat  roughly  adapted  in  the  navy  yards  for  war 
service.  Three  types  of  wooden  vessels  were  built :  14  screw  sloops  of  the 
KearsargCj  Shenandoah^  and  Ossipee  classes ;  23  screw  gun-boats,  called  from 
the  rapidity  of  their  construction  the  "  ninety-day  ^  gun-boats ;  and  47  side- 
wheel  steamers,  known  as  "  double-enders,"  for  service  in  narrow  channels, 
where  they  could  move  ahead  or  astern  without  turning.  J  Later  in  the  war 
forty-eight  additional  sloops  or  corvettes  of  various  sizes  were  projected,  but 
few  of  these  were  ever  finished,  and  hardly  any  before  the  close  of  the  struggle. 
In  the  matter  of  iron-clads,  the  extreme  slowness  w\i\i  which  the  Navy 
Department  moved  shows  that  it  failed  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle,  and  that  it  was  unfamiliar  with  the  recent  progress  of  naval  warfare. 
The  advantages  of  a  light  armor-plating  for  vessels-of-war  had  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  French  floating  batteries  Devastation^  Lave^ 
and  Ton n ante ^  in  the  attack  on  Kinbm'n  in  1855,  during  the  Crimean  war. 
These  vessels  were  protected  by  4i-ineh  plates,  and  the  experiment  had  been 
deemed  so  conclusive  that  both  France  and  England  had  already  constructed 
new  war-ships  incased  in  armor.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  navy  with  a 
war  on  its  hands  would  have  dii'ected  its  attention  from  the  first  moment 
when  it  was  convinced  of  the  probability  of  hostilities  to  securing  some  of 
these  formidable  vessels ;  and  if  a  hesitation  due  to  the  want  of  statutory 
authority  had  led  the  Department  to  defer  building  until  after  Congress^ 
met,  it  would  at  least  by  that  time  have  digested  its  plans  so  thoroughly  that^ 
the  work  could  begin  at  once.  Nevertheless,  for  four  months  after  Mr.  Welleas 
entered  upon  his  oifice  no  steps  were  taken,  even  of  the  most  elementary- 
character,  toward  procuring  iron-clads.  In  his  report  of  July  4th,  1861,  at  th^ 
opening  of  the  special  session  of  Congress,  the  Secretary,  by  way  of  calling 
tention  to  the  subject,  makes  the  following  somewhat  ponderous  observations 


"  Much  attention  has  been  given  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  subject  of  floating  batteri( 
or  iron-clad  steamers.     Other  governments,  and  particularly  France  and  England,  have  ma^^e 
it  a  special  object  in  connection  with  naval  improvements  j   and  the  ingenuity  and  inventi"'^^ 
faculties  of  our  own  countrymen  have  also  been  stimulated  by  recent  occurrences  toward  t^e 
construction  of  this  class  of  vessel.    The  period  is,  perhaps,  not  one  best  adapted  to  heavy  e»jr- 
penditures  by  way  of  experiment,  and  the  time  and  attention  of  some  of  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  investigate  and  form  correct  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  otherwise  employed 
I  would,  however,  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  proper  and  competent  board  to  inquire 
into  and  report  in  regard  to  a  measure  so  important ;  and  it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether,  on 
a  favorable  report,  they  will  order  one  or  more  iron-clad  steamers,  or  floating  batteries,  to  be 
constructed,  with  a  view  to  perfect  protection  from  the  effects  of  present  ordnance  at  short 
range,  and  make  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose." 

In  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
hardly  such  as  the  urgency  of  the  measure  demanded.  Congress,  a  whole 
month  later,  on  the  3d  of  August,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  board  of  oflBcers  to  investigate  the  subject,  a  thing  which  was  cer- 
tainly within  the  scope  of  ministerial  powers  without  any  special  legislation, 

\  Eight  of  the  "  double- enders"  were  built  of  iron. 
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and  appropriating  $1,500,000  for  the  work.  After  another  delay  of  five 
precious  days,  on  the  8th  of  August  the  board  was  appointed,  composed  of 
Commodores  Smith  and  Paulding  and  Commander  Davis.  The  board  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  it  approached  the  subject "  with  diffidence,  having 
no  experience,  and  but  scanty  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  naval  architecture." 
Inconceivable  as  it  seems,  this  statement  was  literally  true ;  for  although 
five  months  had  elapsed  since  the  new  administration  had  come  in ;  although 
it  knew,  or  should  have  known,  what  the  Confederates  were  doing  at  Norfolk, 
and  that  time  was  of  vital  moment,  the  very  best  men  whom  it  could  select 
took  six  weeks  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Even  at  the  close  of  its 
protracted  deliberations,  so  little  did  the  board  understand  the  tremendous 
importance  of  its  work  that  in  its  final  report  it  sagely  remarked : 

"  Opinionfl  differ  amon^t  oaval  and  scientific  men  as  to  the  policy  of  adopting  the  iron  arma- 
tnre  for  ships-of-war.  For  coast  and  harbor  defense  they  are  undoubtedly  formidablfl 
adjuncts  to  fortificadona  on  land.  As  cmi^g  vessels,  however,  we  are  skeptical  as  to  their 
advantages  and  ultimate  adoption.  But  whilst  other  nations  are  endeavoring  to  perfect  them, 
we  must  not  remain  idle.  .  .  .  We,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  notwith- 
standing all  we  have  heard  or  seen  written  on  the  subject,  that  no  ship  or  floating  batt«ry, 
however  heavily  she  may  be  plated,  can  cope  successfully  with  a  properly  constructed  fortifica- 
tion of  masonry." 

The  same  inability  to  understand  the  situation  is  shown  in  the  Secretary's 
report  transmitted  to  Congress  in  December,  in  which  he  contents  himself 
with  this  perfunctory  utterance : 

"The  subject  of  iron  armature  for  ships  is  one  of  great  general  interest,  not  only  to  the  navy 
and  country,  but  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  board  selected  three  plans,  offered  respectively  by  Bushnell  &  Co.,  of 
New  Haven,  Merrick  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  Ericsson,  of  New 
York,  from  which  were  subsequently  built  the  Galena,  the  New  Ironsides,  and 
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the  Monitor.  The  choice  of  plans  was  wise,  although  the  Galena  tot^y 
failed  to  accomplish  what  was  expected  of  her,  and  neither  she  nor  the  Iron- 
sides was  afterward  duplicated.  The  Ironsides,  however,  proved  a  very  efficient 
vessel  %'Fithin  her  sphere  of  action ;  but  so  ovei-whelming  was  the  success  of 
the  Monitor  that  hardly  any  other  model  was  afterward  adopted. 

The  main  features  of  the  Monitor  were  the  revohing  turret,  the  low  free- 
hoard,  and  the  projecting  overhang.  By  means  of  these  devices  the  ship  was 
made  to  present  a  very  small  target,  and  her  engines,  battery,  screw,  rudder, 
and  anchor,  as  well  as  her  crew,  Avere  thoroughly  protected,  and  neither  rams 
nor  guns  could  make  much  impression  on  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low 
freeboard  had  also  one  distinctive  tlisadvaiitage,  in  that  it  reduced  the  vessel's 
reserve  of  flotation,  thus  making  it  possible  for  a  small  influx  of  water  to 
sink  her.  The  idea  of  mounting  guns  in  a  revolving  circular  turret  had 
been  suggested  before  at  various  times,  but  had  never  been  carried  to  the 
point  of  useful  application.  In  1842  Timby  had  proposed  a  system  of  coast 
fortification  based  on  this  idea,  but  the  plan  had  been  found  defective,  and 
had  been  rejected.  In  1854  Captain  Ericsson  had  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  a  design  of  an  iron-clad  batteiy  "with  a  hemispherical  turret 
III  the  next  year  Captain  Cowpcr  Coles,  R.  N.,  had  suggested  a  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  raft  with  a  stationary  shield  for  protecting  the  guns;  and  in  1859 
he  had  improved  upon  this  design  by  adding  a  revolving  cupola.  But  it  waa 
left  to  the  genius  of  Ericsson  to  develop  by  itself  the  perfected  application 
of  the  principle,  and  to  construct  a  navigable  turret  iron-clad  which  should  be 
nearly  invulnerable  to  every  weapon  but  the  torpedo. 

When  the  Navy  Department  finally  understood  Ericsson's  plan,  it  immedi- 
ately adopted  it.  According  to  Captain  Ericsson,  "  The  Committee  of  Naval 
Commanders  .  .  .  occupied  me  less  than  two  hours  in  explaining  my  new 
system.  In  about  two  hours  more  the  conunittee  had  come  to  a  decision. 
After  their  favorable  report  had  been  [made]  to  the  Secretary  I  was  called  into 
his  office,  where  I  was  detained  less  than  five  minutes.  In  order  not  to  lose  any 
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time,  the  Secretary  ordered  me  to  *  go  ahead  at  once.'  Consequently,  while 
the  clerks  of  the  department  were  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  formal  contract, 
the  iron  which  now  forms  the  keel-plate  of  the  Monitor  was  drawn  through 
the  rolling-mill." 

The  contract  for  the  Monitor  was  finally  signed  on  the  4th  of  October.  The 
extraordinary  energy  of  the  contractors  when  they  had  once  undertaken  the 
work  pushed  it  to  completion  with  unexampled  speed.  But  the  time  which 
had  been  of  the  greatest  value,  namely,  the  six  months  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, had  been  lost,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  new  iron-clad  was  not 
finished  in  season  to  prevent  the  raid  of  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Eoads, 
and  the  obliteration  of  the  Congress  and  the  Cumberland.  In  the  battle  of  the 
9th  of  March  the  presence  of  the  Monitor^  which  had  arrived  late  the  night 
before,  saved  the  rest  of  the  fleet  from  a  like  fate,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
disasters  whose  magnitude  can  only  be  conjectured. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Navy  Department  had  possessed  from  the 
beginning  five  frigates,  sister  ships  of  the  Merrimac^  any  one  of  which  could 
have  been  armored  more  eflSciently  than  she  was,  in  half  the  time  and  with 
half  the  money,  and  without  waiting  for  congressional  action.  Evidently 
the  department  little  imagined,  while  it  was  dallying  for  six  months  with 
the  question  of  iron-clads,  that  the  fii'st  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Monitor^s 
career  would  be  so  big  with  fate. 

In  addition  to  the  three  vessels  selected  by  the  board  of  1861,  there  were 
built  or  projected  duiing  the  war  nearly  sixty  iron-clads,  all  of  which  were  of 
the  Monitor  type  except  three, — the  huge  ram  Dunderberg^  which  was  sold  to 
the  French  Government,  and  afterwai-d  called  the  Bochambeaii ;  the  Keokuk^ 
which  sank  off  Charleston,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  April  7th,  1863, 
and  the  converted  frigate  Roanoke.  Of  the  fourteen  double-turreted  monitors, 
including  the  Puritan^  the  Onondaga,  the  Kalamazoo  class,  the  Monadnock  class, 
and  the  Winnebago  class,  only  six  were  finished  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  The  single-tun-eted  monitors  which  saw  the  most  service  were  those  of 
the  Passaic  class,  most  of  which  were  stationed  in  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron. Besides  these  there  were  the  Dictator j  the  nine  vessels  of  the  Canonicus 
class,  and  the  twenty  light-draft  monitors.  The  last  were  never  of  any  use, 
the  calculations  for  their  displacement  having  been  so  faulty  that  they  could 
not  float  their  guns  and  coal. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  vessels  for  service  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  coast.  The  Mississippi  flotilla  deserves  a  place  by 
itself.  This  force,  which  included  all  the  vessels  operating  on  the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Red  River,  and  then*  tributaries,  comprised  altogether  over  a 
hundred  vessels,  of  the  greatest  variety  in  construction  and  character, —  pro- 
pellers, side-wheelers,  stem-wheelers,  rams,  iron-clads,  '•  tin-clads,"  unarmored 
boats,  mortar-vessels.  As  the  first  demand  for  a  flotilla  came  from  the  army,  its 
early  organization  was  directed  by  the  War  Department,  although  a  naval  officer 
was  placed  in  command.  The  complications  resulting  from  this  arrangement, 
imder  which,  as  Foote  said,  "every  brigadier  could  interfere  with  him,"  were 
obviated,  October  1st,  1862,  by  the  transfer  of  the  force  to  the  Navy  Department. 
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The  first  step  in  the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla  was  taken  in  May, 
1861,  by  Commander  John  Rodgers,  who,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
War  Department,  purchased  at  Cincinnati  three  river-steamboats,  the  Cmes- 
toffOy  Lexington,  and  Tyler,  and  altered  them  into  gun-boats  by  strengthening 
their  frames,  lowering  their  machinery,  and  protecting  their  decks  by  heavy 
bulwarks.  In  August-,  the  War  Department  made  a  contract  with  James  B. 
Eads  [see  page  338],  the  famous  engineer  of  the  Mississippi  jetties,  to  build  in 
two  months  seven  gun-boats,  propelled  by  a  central  paddle-wheel,  and  covered 
with  armor  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  on  the  forward  end  of  the  casemates 
and  on  the  sides  abreast  of  the  engines.  These  may  be  said  to  have  beenonr 
first  iron-clads,  light  as  their  plating  was,  and  imperfectly  as  it  covered  the 
vessels.  In  spite  of  all  their  defects,  they  performed  constant  service  of  incal- 
culable importance  throughout  the  war ;  and  there  is  not  one  among  them 
all — the  Cairo,  Caromh'lct,  Cincimiati,  LoidsvilJe,  Mound  City,  Pittshnri/h,  and 
St.  Louis  or  De  Kalh  —  which  failed  to  make  her  name  famous  in  the  ineessflD* 
conflicts  of  the  Mississippi.  Two  larger  vessels  purchased  by  the  Government, 
the  Benton  and  the  Essex,  of  one  thousand  tons  each,  and  somewhat  more 
heavily  armored,  together  with  thirty-eight  mortar-boats,  complete  the  list  of 
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vessels  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla  during  the  period  of  Footers  command,  which 
extended  to  the  summer  of  1862.     [See  pages  358  and  430.] 

During  the  following  year  important  additions  were  made  to  the  flotiUa. 
These  were  of  two  classes,  light-draft  boats  and  iron-clads.  The  light-drafts 
were  small  stem-wheel  boats  armed  with  howitzers,  which  were  peculiarly 
useful  for  vedette  and  other  light,  flying  service,  but  which  in  addition  took 
their  full  share  of  the  brunt  of  battle  in  the  numerous  contests  that  took  place 
in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Eed  River.  Drawing  less  than  two 
feet  of  water,  they  could  go  almost  anywhere,  and  with  their  howitzer  bat- 
teries, and  their  light,  bullet-proof  plating,  they  were  eflScient  vessels  for 
clearing  the  river-banks  of  field  batteries  and  shai-p-shooters.  Their  armor, 
less  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  gave  them  the  colloquial  name  of  "  tin-clads.'' 
Many  of  them,  such  as  the  Forest  Bose,  Juliet^  Marmora^  Rattler^  BomeOy  and 
Signal,  became  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  squadron,  and  the  tiny  Cricket^ 
under  Gorringe,  fought  in  the  Red  River  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  gallant 
httle  battles  of  the  Western  campaign. 

The  second  class  of  new  acquisitions,  which  may  be  called  by  comparison 
the  heavily  armored  vessels,  though  more  pretentious  than  their  older  con- 
sorts, were  hardly,  as  a  whole,  more  eflScient.  Three  of  them,  the  Tuscumbiaj 
Indianola,  and  ChiUicothej  were  side-wheel  casemate  iron-clads,  carrying  a  some- 
what thicker  plating  than  the  earlier  boats  and  a  much  more  formidable  arma- 
ment, but  owing  to  poor  and  hasty  workmanship  they  were  occasionally  found 
unequal  to  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  them.  Of  a  more  satisfactory 
performance  were  two  large  steamers,  the  Lafayette  and  Choctaw,  of  one 
thousand  tons  each,  well-built  side-wheelers,  which  the  Government  pur- 
chased and  altered  into  casemate  iron-clads  fitted  with  rams.  StiU  later,  three 
turreted  iron-clads  of  light  draft,  the  Osage,  Ozark,  and  Neosho  [see  page 
342],  were  added  to  the  squadron.  The  above,  together  with  a  number  of 
captured  gun-boats,  the  foremost  of  which  was  the  Eastport,  and  a  few 
wooden  steamers  of  various  size  and  miscellaneous  description,  made  up  the 
force  with  which  Admiral  Porter  conducted  his  wonderful  series  of  operations 
from  the  autumn  of  1862  until  his  transfer  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron 
in  1864. 

In  addition  to  these  vessels,  which  constituted  the  regular  naval  force, 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Ram  Fleet,  as  it  was  called.  This  fleet 
was  the  really  brilliant  conception  of  Colonel  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  a  civil 
engineer  who,  as  has  been  already  said,  had  called  attention,  some  years 
before  the  war,  to  the  renewed  importance  of  the  ram  as  a  naval  weapon. 
Having  been  vested  with  rank  and  authority  by  the  War  Department, 
Colonel  EUet,  who  was  no  less  ready  in  execution  than  brilliant  in  concep- 
tion, bought  nine  river-boats,  which  he  strengthened  and  altered  into  rams 
on  a  plan  of  his  own.  They  were  called  the  Queen  of  the  West,  Monarch, 
Samson,  Lioness,  Sivitzerland,  Lancaster,  Mingo,  T.  D.  Horner,  and  Dick  Fulton. 
Though  they  were  hastily  and  imperfectly  prepared,  yet  under  the  leadership 
of  EUet  and  other  members  of  his  remarkable  family,  who  shared  with  him  a 
native  military  instinct  that  was  little  short  of  genius,  and  a  superb  courage 
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that  y!)f}Tt\'tT<^\  iijKtn  rff-kl'-j'siiH^s.  they  [«-rforme<l  S4^rviees  that  gave  them  a 
pla*'*;  airtirt  iu  the  hi~torj-  of  tht-  river  ofiorations.     [See  page  453.] 

Jii  its  iK-rsoiirn-l.  ihf-  jiavj'  was  bv  no  means  so  well  prepared  for  war  as  it 
fthoulil  havi;  1k;'-ii.  .Several  f.-iroumstauces  combined  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  cor])*-.  As  there  was  no  system  of  retirement,  and  as  promotion  (or 
many  years  had  l»eeri  mad'-  solely  on  the  t^asis  of  seniority,  the  upper  part  ctf 
the  list  was  filled  with  oflScers  who  had  grown  too  old  for  active  service,  bnt 
who  nevertheless  felt  that  their  i)Osition  eutitle4l  them  to  important  com- 
mand-s  at  sea,  r>r  to  high  places  in  ci:inncil  or  in  admiiustration.  For  these 
duties  most  of  tliem  wen-  per.-uliarly  imiitteil.  At  a  time  when  conservatism 
meant  sta^^nation,  the  K<;venty-eight  commodores  and  captains  who  were  the 
wmior  officers  of  the  navy,  through  li">ng  adherence  to  routine  had,  with  fe¥ 
exceptions,  ^M,■come  4loul)ly  consen^ative,  ami  owing  to  the  rapid  development 
of  their  profession,  those  whose  early  training  lielonged  to  the  sail  period 
seemed  iilmost  the  relies  of  a  bygone  age. 

Tlie  conseiuusness  ot  ignorance  in  some  men  begets  modesty,  but  it  seldoni 
has  this  effect  \\\><m  thi'  older  membei-s  of  a  military"  hierarchy.  Obedience 
to  the  ordei's  of  a  siijicrior  is,  of  course,  the  essence  of  military  discipline, 
wiih'mt  wliicli  it  eonld  not  «'xist,  and  rank  is  the  primaiy  som-ee  of  authority. 
Hut  a  system  wliich  combines  reliant'C  upon  rank  as  the  sole  source  d 
authority,  and  reliaiu-r  ui)on  age  as  the  sole  qualification  for  raidi,  contains 
(tKHrmtiul  elements  of  weakness.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  the  seniors  grow 
less  capable  and  more  despotic,  while  tlie  junioi-s  gi-adually  lose  all  sense 
of  resixnisibility  and  all  jiower  of  initiative,  and  when  they  at  last  reach 
a  i>r>sitioii  of  conntiaiid,  their  faculties  have  bef-ome  paralyzed  from  long  dis- 
use. Especially  is  this  the  case  in  a  long  period  of  peace,  such  as  followed 
the  war  of  IH12,  and  last<'d,  with  only  a  brief  intermission,  until  1861. 
During  tliis  tinui  the  navy  was  always  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  losing  the 
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ubstance.  The  commodore  of  the  period  was  an  august  personage,  who 
rent  to  sea  in  a  great  flag-ship,  surrounded  by  a  conventional  grandeur  which 
ras  calculated  to  inspire  a  becoming  respect  and  awe.  As  the  years  of  peace 
oiled  on,  this  figui-e  became  more  and  more  august,  more  and  more  conven- 
Lonal.  The  fatal  defects  of  the  system  were  not  noticed  until  1861,  when  the 
risis  came  and  the  service  was  unprepared  to  meet  it ;  and  to  this  cause  was 
wgely  due  the  feebleness  of  naval  operations  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  other  elements  of  weakness,  the  junior  grades  at  this  time 
rere  short  of  oflBcers,  owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Naval  Academy 
nd  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  appointment ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
tress  was  put  upon  the  service,  it  lost  through  resignation  a  large  number  of 
ts  members,  many  of  them  men  of  high  professional  reputation.  To  fill  these 
;aps,  the  course  at  the  Academy  was  for  the  moment  curtailed,  and  the  upper 
lasses  were  ordered  into  active  service.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1861,  the 
otal  number  of  officers  of  all  grades  and  corps  holding  regular  appointments 
Q  the  navy  was  1457.  This  number  was  inadequate  to  supply  the  demands 
►f  the  newly  expanded  fleet,  and  it  became  necessary  to  employ  volunteer 
officers,  7500  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  navy  during  the  war.  These 
5ame  chiefly  from  the  merchant  marine.  Many  of  them  were  brave  and  capable, 
mt  their  want  of  naval  (as  distinguished  from  merely  nautical)  training  delayed 
heir  development.  A  still  larger  increase  took  place  in  the  force  of  enlisted 
nen.  The  normal  strength  of  the  corps  of  seamen  was  7600,  which  rose 
luring  the  war  to  51,500,  although  the  utmost  difficulty  was  found  in  obtain- 
ng  recruits,  and  it  became  necessary  toward  the  end  of  the  war  to  oflfer  enor- 
nous  bounties.  The  same  want  of  training  was  apparent  in  the  blue-jackets 
ks  in  the  volunteer  officers,  and  while  the  army  was  able  to  rely  from  the 
)eguining  upon  a  trained  militia,  the  navy  was  compelled  to  create  its  militia 
ifter  the  war  had  begun.  Although  the  organization  of  a  trained  naval 
■eserve  presents  no  serious  difficulties,  and  although  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
■eserve  is  of  prime  importance  in  any  considerable  war,  no  steps  had  ever 
)een  taken  to  form  it. 

This  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  many  points  in  which  the  workings  of 
he  department  were  defective.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  total  want  of 
nformation  at  the  central  office  of  administration  in  reference  to  the  existing 
lemands  of  naval  war,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  put  the  machine  into 
efficient  operation.  Everything  in  relation  to  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  to  the 
mlnerability  of  points  on  the  coast, —  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
vas  our  own  coast,  whose  capacity  for  resisting  attack  should  have  been  bet- 
er  known  to  the  Navy  Department  than  any  other, —  to  the  increase  of  the 
orce  of  officers  and  men,  to  the  expansion  of  the  fleet,  to  the  acquisition  of 
lie  most  modern  instruments  of  warfare, —  in  short,  all  problems  relating  to 
he  conduct  of  hostilities,  the  only  purpose  for  which  a  navy  really  exists,  had 
io  be  worked  out  and  solved  after  the  war  had  begun.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
ihat  the  one  subject  with  which  the  direction  of  naval  affairs  had  never  con- 
5emed  itself  was  the  subject  of  making  war. 

These  circumstances  placed  the  Secretary,  at  the  opening  of  his  adminis- 
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tration,  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Although  Mr.  Welles  had  at  one 
time  been  connected  with  the  Navy  Department,  having  been  the  civil  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  from  1846  to  1849,  he  was  in  no 
sense  a  naval  expert,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  others  for  expert  advice 
and  assistance  in  his  office.  There  was  no  one,  however,  at  his  office  to  give 
such  advice  and  assistance,  except  the  five  chiefs  of  bureau,  who  were  con- 
cerned only  with  the  business  of  supplying  materials,  and  who  had  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  general  direction  of  the  fleet, —  meaning  thereby  the 
working  force  of  ships,  officers,  and  men  actually  employed  in  naval  opera- 
tions. To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Secretary  wisely  called  Captain  Gustavns 
V.  Fox  to  the  post  of  chief  professional  adviser.  Captain  Fox  had  formerly 
been  an  officer  of  the  na\^^,  and  had  borne  a  high  reputation  for  professional 
skill.  His  connection  ^vith  nianufactming  enterprises  during  the  few  years 
preceding  the  war  had  emancipated  him  from  the  slavery  of  routine  and  had 
given  him  a  knowledge  of  affairs  which  naval  officers  in  general  could  not 
easily  acquu'e.  He  had  shown  gi-eat  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the  second  relief- 
expedition  to  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  acted  in  a  semi-private  capacity,  and 
Mr.  Welles  decided  to  take  him  into  the  department.  The  duties  for  which 
he  was  wanted,  and  which  he  ultimately  performed  with  such  success,  were 
those  which  are  commonly  assigned  to  an  officer  known  as  the  chief  of  stafl^ 
namely,  the  disposition  and  direction  of  the  fleet,  and  the  conduct  of  naval 
operations.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  without  his.  previous  expe- 
rience as  a  naval  officer  he  could  not  have  performed  these  duties  for  a  day. 
A  temporary  place  was  made  for  him  on  May  9th,  1861,  as  chief  clerk.  When 
Congress  met  in  July,  it  created  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary,  to  which 
Fox  was  appointed  on  August  1st,  and  which  he  retained  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  chief  clerkship  by  William  Faxon. 

The  South  entered  upon  the  war  without  any  naval  preparation,  and  with 
very  limited  resources  by  which  its  deficiencies  could  be  promptly  supplied. 
Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  imagine  a  great  maritime  country 
more  destitute  of  the  means  for  carrying  on  a  naval  war  than  the  Confeder- 
ate States  in  1861.  No  naval  vessels,  properly  speaking,  came  into  their 
possession,  except  the  Fulton^  an  old  side-wheeler  built  in  1837,  and  at  this 
time  laid  up  at  Pensacola,  and  the  sunken  and  half -destroyed  hulks  at  Nor- 
folk, of  which  only  one,  the  MerrimaCj  could  be  made  available  for  service. 
The  seizures  of  other  United  States  vessels  included  six  revenue-cutters,  the 
Duane  at  Norfolk,  the  William  Aiken  at  Charleston,  the  Letvis  Cass  at  Mobile, 
the  Robert  McClelland  and  the  Washington  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  Henry 
Dodf/e  at  Galveston  ;|  three  coast-survey  vessels,  the  schooners  Petrel  and 
Twilight^  and  the  steam-tender  Firefly ;  and  six  or  eight  light -house  tenders. 
As  all  of  these  were  small,  and  most  of  them  were  sailing  vessels,  they 
were  of  little  value. 

Several  coasting  or  river  steamers  belonging  to  private  owners,  which  were 
lying  in  Southern  waters  when  the  war  broke  out,  were  taken  or  pur- 

I  The  James  C.  Dobbin  was  also  seized  at  Savannah,  but  was  soon  afterward  released.— J.  B.  & 
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barges,  destined  fov  use  as  fire-ships,  upon  which  Commodore  George  N. 
Hollins  placed  gi-eat  reliance. 

Another  measure  of  defense  adopted  l-iy  tlie  Confederate  Government 
deserves  mention  here,  although  the  navy  was  in  no  way  connected  with  it 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1862,  Secretary  Benjamin,  of  the  War  Department, 
telegi-aphed  orders  to  General  Lovell,  who  was  in  command  at  New  Orleans, 
to  impress  certain  river  steamboats,  fourteen  in  number,  for  the  public  ser\'ice. 
On  the  loth  the  vessels  designated  were  seized.  They  were  intended  to  form 
a  flotilla  of  rams  for  tlie  defense  of  the  Mississippi,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
suggested  by  two  steamboat  captains,  Monfgomeiy  and  Townsend,  who  had 
secured  the  adoption  of  their  project  at  Richmond  through  the  influence  of 
political  friends  in  Congress.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  Benjamin,  they  were 
"  backed  by  the  whole  Missouri  delegation."  Tlie  scheme  had  its  origin  partly 
in  jealousy  or  distrust  of  the  navy,  and  the  direction  of  the  "  River  Defense  , 
Fleet,"  as  it  was  called,  was  therefore  intnisted  to  the  army.     The  projectors      j 

of  the  enterprise    had    taken     _m. 

care,  however,  to  limit  the  au 

thority  of  the  army  ofl&cers 
over  the  fleet,  and  the  Wai- 
Department  wrote  that  wheni 
it  sailed  it  would  be  "subject*~t 
to  the  orders  of  General  Beau — _- 
regard,  as  regards  the  servicer  o 
required  of  it,  but  of  eourc^  o 
without  any  interference  t^^n 
its  organization."  The  origina^HiI 
cost  of  thevessels  was  $563,00CI;d, 

and  the  cost  of  equipping  an d 

fitting  them  out  was  $8O0,00CID. 
The  River  Defense  FlotiL_:]a 
hardly  accomplished  resu&_t8 
that  justified  this  heavy  oi_zaf. 
lay.  Its  organization,  as  mig-Jt 
have  been  expected,  was  seTj- 
ously  defective.  In  Januarp 
Lovell  was  apprehensive  that 
"  fourteen  Mississippi  Eirep 
captains  and  pilots  will  never  agree  about  anything  after  they  once  get 
under  way."  These  fears  were  afterward  realized.  April  15th,  Lovell  wrote; 
"  Th('  river  pilots  (Montffomery  and  Townsend),  who  are  the  head  of  the  fleet,  are  men  of 
limited  ideas,  no  system,  and  no  administrative  capacity  whatever.  I  very  much  fear,  too,  tUl 
their  powers  of  execution  will  pn>ve  much  less  than  has  been  anticipated, —  in  short,  unless  sonw 
competent  perann  of  education,  system,  and  brains  is  put  over  each  division  of  this  fleet,  it  will, 
in  my  judgment,  prove  an  utter  failure.  No  code  of  laws  or  penalties  has  been  estabhshed,  and 
it  is  diOicult  to  decide  how  deserters  from  the  fleet  are  to  be  tried  and  ponished.  There  is  little 
or  no  discipline  or  subordination  —  too  much  'steamboat'  and  too  little  of  the  'man-of-war 'to 
be  very  effective." 
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When  the  Eiver  Defense  Fleet  was  ready,  eight  of  the  vessels,  commanded 
by  Captain  J.  E.  Montgomery,  were  sent  up  the  river  to  meet  the  Union  fleet, 
then  on  its  way  down,  under  Flag-Officer  Davis.  After  a  gallant  but  ineffectual 
brush  near  Fort  PiUow,  Montgomery's  flotilla  had  a  pitched  battle  at  Mem- 
phis, on  the  6th  of  June,  with  the 
Union  force,  now  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Colonel  EUet's  ram-fleet, 
and  was  litei-ally  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence,— four  of  the  vessels  being  cap- 
tured and  thi'ee  destroyed.  The  Van 
Dom  alone  escaped,  and  fleeing  to  the 
Yazoo  Eiverwas  soon  afterward  burnt. 
The  sis  vessels  of  the  River  Defense 
Fleet,  which  had  been  retained  by 
General  Lovell  at  New  Orleans,  were 
sent  down  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
the  forts,  but  the  only  part  they  took 
in  the  battle  was  to  get  out  of  the  way 
as  quickly  as  possible.  All  of  them 
were  captured  or  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  pui'chased 
and  altered,  the  Confederate  author- 
ities built  several  new  ones  at  New 
Orleans.  Of  these  there  were  three 
wooden  boats,  the  Livingston,  BienvUk,  and  Carondeht,  and  two  iron-clads, 
the  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi.  The  Bienville  and  Carondelet  were  substan- 
tially built  side-wheelers  of  light  draft,  built  on  the  lakes,  and  were  only  fin- 
ished in  March  and  April,  1862.  They  were  unable  to  fill  up  their  crews,  and 
hence  took  no  part  in  the  action  at  the  forts.  [  The  LivingMon,  which  had  been 
attached  some  time  before  to  the  flotilla  in  the  upper  Mississippi,  made  its 
way  to  the  Yazoo  River,  and  was  burnt  there  with  the  Polk  and  Van  Dom. 
The  two  new  iron-clads,  however,  were  intended  to  be  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  defense  of  New  Orleans.  If  they  had  been  finished  in  time, 
this  intention  would  doubtless  have  been  realized.  The  Louisiana,  built  by 
contract  with  E.  C.  Murray,  was  not  begun  until  the  middle  of  October,  and 
her  machinery  was  transferred  from  tlie  steamer  Ingomar,  which  the  contrac- 
tors had  bought  for  the  pui-pose.  She  was  264  feet  long,  and  from  400  to  500 
tons  of  railroad  iron  were  used  in  plating  her  with  armor.  The  ship  was  in 
several  ways  badly  designed,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  when  she  was  sent  from 
New  Orleans  down  the  river  to  the  forts,  lier  engines  would  not  woi-k.  During 
the  battle  she  could  only  sei-ve  as  a  stationary  floating  battery,  and  she  was 
blown  up  by  Captain  J.  K.  Mitchell  on  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  the  forts. 
The  other  u-on-elad,  the  Mississippi,  a  still  larger  and  more  heavily  armored 
vessel,  was  constructed  by  the  Messrs.  Tift  upon  a  veiy  novel  and  peculiar 
design.    To  obviate  the  want  of  ship-builders  and  designers,  she  was  built 

i  Report  of  Joint  CoDfadentte  Committ«e  on  tbe  affairs  of  the  Navy  Department,  p.  28. 
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like  a  house,  in  straight  lines  and  with  pointed  ends.  Though  there  was 
apparently  no  lack  of  steamers  to  tow  the  unfinished  vessel  up  the  river,  she 
was  burnt  just  before  the  Federal  fleet  reached  the  city. 

The  total  failure  of  the  Confederate  fleet  on  the  Mississippi  was  largely  due 
to  bad  management  and  to  the  want  of  a  proper  organization.    Authority  was 
divided  between  the  State  Government  and  the  Confederate  Government, 
and  still  further  between  the  army,  the  na\y,  and  the  steamboat  captains. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  at  Richmond  did  not  work  together.    There 
were  some  differences  of  opinion  between  General  Lovell,  in  command  at 
New  Orleans,  and  General  Duncan,  in  command  of  the  exterior  defenses. 
Four  naval  officers,  Rousseau,  HoUins,  Mitchell,  and  Wliittle,  were  succes- 
sively in  command  of  the  "  Naval  Station,"  a  command  of  vague  and  inde- 
terminate limits,  and  there  were  plenty  of  sources  of  disagreement  between 
them  and  then*  colleagues  of  the  army.    They  were  perplexed  and  worried 
by  confusing  orders,  and  by  the  presence  of  independent  agents  in  their  own 
field  of  operations.     They  had  no  authority  over  the  work  of  building  the 
ii'on-clads,  although  constantly  urged  to  huny  their  completion.    The  organ- 
ization of  the  River  Defense  Fleet,  under  Montgomery,  was  a  direct  and. 
intentional  blow  at  their  authority,  and  left  them  without  the  aid  of  reservest^ 
whose  disposition  they  could  direct.    The  naval  operations  suffered  from  the» 
lack  of  funds,  so  much  so  that  on  the  26th  of  February  Governor  Moora 
telegraphed  to  Richmond,   "The  Navy  Department   here  owes  nearly  a 
million.    Its  credit  is  stopped."    This  condition  of  affairs  was  all  the  more 
remarkable,  since  the  strategic  position  of  New  Orleans  and  the  river  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Confederacy,  and  the  post  required  above  all 
things  unity  of  command, — indeed,  one  might  well  say  a  dictatorship.     Had 
one  man  of  force  and  discretion  been  in  full  command  and  provided  with 
sufficient  fundsj  the  defense  would  at  least  not  have  presented  a  spectacle  of 
complete  collapse. 

The  constniction  and  equipment  of  vessels  for  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment at  other  points  were  executed  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  want 
of  iron  and  the  absence  of  properly  equipped  workshops.  In  1861  the  only 
f oundiy  or  rolling-mill  of  any  size  in  the  Confederacy  was  the  Tredegar  Iron 
Works,  at  Richmond,  and  here  the  principal  work  in  ordnance  and  armor  was 
done.  By  dint  of  great  efforts,  foundries  and  rolling-mills  were  established 
at  Selma,  Atlanta,  and  Macon ;  smelting-works  and  a  rope-walk  at  Peters- 
burg; a  powder-mill  at  Columbia,  and  an  ordnance-foundry  and  chemical 
works  at  Charlotte.  These  works  supplied  what  was  needed  in  the  way 
of  ordnance  and  equipment,  but  they  could  not  build  vessels.  The  spring 
of  1862  saw  the  loss  of  Norfolk,  Pensacola,  and  New  Orleans,  and  after 
this  date  the  Confederacy  had  no  well-appointed  ship-yai*d.  Neverthe- 
less, numerous  contracts  were  entered  into  with  business  firms  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  construction  of  small  vessels  went  on  actively 
during  the  war.  On  March  15th,  1861,  the  Provisional  Congress  had 
authorized  the  construction  or  purchase  of  10  steam  gun-boats,  of  from 
750  to  1000  tons.    By  the  latter  part  of  1862  the  Navy  Department  had 
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hased  and  altered  44  vessels,  and  had  built  and  completed  24,  while  32 
rs  were  in  process  of  construction. 

Dst  of  these  vessels  were  small  craft,  only  suitable  for  detached  local 
loyment  in  rivers  and  harbors.  Of  the  more  formidable  ships,  the  Ten- 
^e  and  Arkansas  were  built  at  Memphis  in  the  winter  of  1861-62.  They 
)  covered  with  railroad  iron.  The  Arkansas  was  completed  and  taken  to 
Yazoo  Eiver  in  April,  1862.  After  a  short  and  brilhant  career  under 
[tenant  Isaac  N.  Brown,  she  finally  fell  a  victim  in  August  to  the  defects  of 
engines.  The  Tennessee^  being  still  on  the  stocks  at  Memphis  when 
is's  fleet  descended  the  river,  was  burnt  where  she  lay.  At  Mobile,  the 
nd  Tennessee^  a  much  more  powerful  vessel,  but  with  engines  transferred, 
those  of  the  Louisiana^  from  a  river  steamboat,  was  captured  in  her  first 
only  engagement,  when  she  attacked  single-handed  the  whole  Federal 
(dron.  At  Savannah,  the  Atlanta^  a  converted  blockade-runner  with  a 
mate  covered  with  four  inches  of  armor,  was  disabled  and  defeated  by 
shots  from  the  monitor  Weehawken.  At  Charleston,  four  casemate  iron- 
3  were  built,  the  Palmetto  State  and  Chicora  in  1862,  the  Charleston  in 
J  and  the  Columbia ;  the  last,  however,  was  still  unfinished  at  the  close 
le  war,  and  was  captured  by  Admiral  Dahlgren  at  the  evacuation  of  the 
The  other  three  were  blown  up  at  the  same  time.  In  the  sounds  of 
ih  Carolina  two  iron-clads  were  projected,  one  to  be  built  on  the  Neuse 
MP,  the  other  on  the  Roanoke.  The  first  was  destroyed  before  completion, 
the  second,  the  Albemarle^  which  the  Union  forces,  through  most  culpable 
igence,  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  until  she  was  fully  armed  and 
pped,  captured  the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  fought  a  drawn  battle  with 
squadron  of  double-enders  in  the  sound.  After  a  career  of  six  months, 
WBS  destroyed  by  the  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Cushing. 
!ie  last,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  useful  naval  force  of  the  Confederates, 
the  James  River  Squadron.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac  in 
,  1862,  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Union  vessels  to  pass  up  the 
6B  River,  a  fleet  was  graduaUy  constructed  and  fitted  out  for  the  defense 
Schmond.  There  were  still  in  the  river  the  Patrick  Henry^  which  was 
L  after  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
fjfiirt  and  Raleigh,  which  had  come  to  Hampton  Roads  from  the  North 
dma  Sounds  after  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Elizabeth  City. 
Hiree  had  taken  part  in  the  first  day's  engagement  off  Newport  News, 
m  the  Merrimac  (Virginia)  had  destroyed  the  Congress  and  the  Cumber" 
ii  after  which  they  withdrew  to  the  James  River.  To  these  were  added 
l.gim-boats  Nansemond,  Hamptan,  and  Drtiry.  But  by  far  the  most  impor- 
fivision  of  the  squadron  consisted  of  the  thi-ee  iron-clads  Richmond^  the 

Tvrginiay  and  Fredericksbim/.    Of  these  the  Fredericksburg  was  the 

and  the  Virginia  the  strongest.    In  fact,  the  Virgimu  was  one  of  the 

vessels  that  the  Confederates  got  afloat  at  any  point,  having  six 

of  annor  on  the  sides  of  her  casemate  and  eight  inches  on  the  ends. 

^  was  an  important  element  in  the  military  situation  in  Virginia  in 

ihoTigh  never  brought  into  decisive  action.    At  the  evacuation  of 
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Eichmond  it  was  burned,  and  with  its  destruction  the  coast  navy  of  the 
Confederates  came  to  an  end. 

In  order  to  make  war  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
federacy early  resorted  to  privateering,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  legiti- 
mate practice  with  all  States  not  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  In 
accordance  with  the  President's  proclamation  of  April  17th,  and  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  May  6th,  letters  of  marque  w^ere  issued  by  the  Confederate 
Government  to  owners  of  private  vessels,  authorizing  them  to  cruise  against  the 
United  States.  Under  this  authority,  more  than  twenty  privateers  were 
fitted  out  and  made  cruises  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861,  taking 
sixty  or  more  prizes.  The  exact  number  either  of  privateers  or  of  prizes  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  Hatteras  Inlet  were 
the  principal  centers  of  privateering  operations.  Three  of  the  privateers  were 
captured, — the  Savannah  by  the  brig  Fern/j  the  Petrel  by  the  frigate  St.  Law- 
renee,  and  tlie  BeaurefjanJ  by  the  bark  W.  (L  Anderson.  The  cessation  of  pri- 
vateeiing  after  the  first  yeai  was  brought  about  by  the  blockade,  which  took 
away  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  prizes,  and  such  of  the  privateers  as  were  not 
taken  into  the  Government  service  were  converted  into  blockade-runners. 

After  privateering  came  to  an  end,  the  Confederate  Government  depended 
almost  wholly  upon  Europe  for  sea-going  cruisers.    These  were  not  privateers, 
however,  but  commissioned  ships-of-war  of  the  Confederacy.   Captain  James^ 
D.  Bulloch  resided  in  England  as  the  Confederate  naval  agent,  and  his  skilL 
and  enterprise  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Florida,,  Alabama^  GeargicBS^ 
and  Shenmidoah,  all  of  which  made  successful  commerce-destroying  cruises- 
Attempts  to  secure  other  vessels,  including  the  Alexandra j  the  Pampero,  th<=^ 
iron-clad  contracted  for  by  Captain  North  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  two  armoreczzd 
rams  built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  failed  through  the  intervention  of  the  Britisl 
Government.    Of  the  six  vessels  built  in  France,  including  four  coi-vettes  an* 
two  iron-clads,  only  one  of  the  latter,  Stonewall,  passed  into  the  hands  of  tl^^.e 
Confederates,  and  this  was  acquired  so  late  in  the  war  as  to  be  of  no  value. 

In  its  personnel,  the  Confederate  navy  was  more  fortunate  than  in  its  v€*^  g- 
sels.    The  Secretary  was  Stephen  R.  Mallory  [see  p.  106],  who  had  been  f^ 
several  years  before  the  war  the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  in  t" 
Senate, —  a  position  much  better  calculated  to  give  its  holder  a  knowledge     of 
the  demands  of  a  modern  navy  than  that  which  Mr.  Welles  had  filled  from 
1846  to  1849.     He  entered  upon  his  task  with  vigor  and  intelligence,  and    ie 
was  ably  seconded  by  the  officers  around  him,  many  of  whom  had  been  men 
of  conspicuous  abiUty  in  the  old  navy.     In  the  branches  of  ordnance  and 
torpedoes  he  reUed  largely  upon  two  men.  Commander  John  M.  Brooke  and 
Lieutenant  Hunter  Da\ddson.    To  Brooke  were  due  the  banded  guns  y^lnch 
proved  of  such  signal  use  during  the  war,  while  Davidson  did  much  to 
develop  the  torjjedo  service,  which  probably  contributed  more  to  the  defense 
of  the  Confederacy  than  all  the  vessels  of  its  navy.    In  1862,  some  impatience 
was  shown  by  the  press  and  the  public  of  the  South  at  the  continued  succes- 
sion of  naval  disasters,  and  a  Congressional  committee  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  department.    Nothing  of  importance  was  disclosed  except 
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andition  of  affairs  at  New  Orleans  in  1861-62,  already  referred  to,  for 
I  the  Navy  Depai^tment  was  partly  responsible,  but  which  was  largely 
f  to  the  poverty  of  Confederate  resources. 

7as  especially  in  his  quick  perception  of  the  demands  of  modern  naval 
ind  liis  prompt  and  bold  action  to  meet  these  demands,  that  Secretary 
ry  showed  his  ability  and  decision  of  character.  No  doubt  this  was  in 
part  due  to  good  advisers,  but  it  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  wisdom 
rceive  what  good  advice  is,  and  the  courage  to  act  upon  it,  where  his 
I  involves  heavy  responsibilities.  Mr.  Mallory's  emphatic  recommenda- 
in  reference  to  iron-clads  contrast  favorably  with  the  halting  sugges- 
of  Mr.  Welles  on  the  same  subject.  In  a  letter  of  May  8th,  1861,  to  Mr. 
id,  the  chau-man  of  the  Naval  Committee,  Mallory  presents  with  precision 
>rce  the  history  of  the  development  of  armored  vessels,  stating  accurately 
isential  facts,  which  certainly  were  either  not  known  or  not  appreciated 
ishington.    He  closes  his  letter  with  these  remarkable  words : 

9gard  the  possession  of  an  iron-armored  ship  as  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity.     Such  a 

Ett  this  time  could  traverse  the  entire  coast  of  the  United  States,  prevent  all  blockade, 

counter,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  their  entire  navy. 

to  cope  with  them  upon  the  sea,  we  follow  their  example,  and  build  wooden  ships,  we 

ttve  to  construct  several  at  one  time,  for  one  or  two  ships  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  her 

ratively  numerous  steam-frigates.    But  inequality  of  numbers  may  be  compensated  by 

3rability,  and  thus  not  only  does  economy,  but  naval  success,  dictate  the  wisdom  and 

dncy  of  fighting  with  iron  against  wood  without  regard  to  first  cost. 

.val  engagements  between  wooden  frigates  as  they  are  now  built  and  armed  will  prove 

the  forlorn  hopes  of  the  sea — simply  contests  in  which  the  question,  not  of  victory,  but 

aU  go  to  the  bottom  first  is  to  be  solved. 

ould  the  conmiittee  deem  it  expedient  to  begin  at  once  the  construction  of  such  a  ship, 

noment  should  be  lost.'' 

3  result  was  that  early  in  July  the  Merrimac  had  been  raised  and 
d,  the  details  of  the  plan  of  reconstruction  had  been  completed,  and 
ork  had  been  begun  without  waiting  for  an  appropriation.  This  eaiiy 
enabled  her  to  destroy  the  Congress  and  the  Cumherlmid  unopposed. 
3  number  of  officers  who  left  the  United  States  navy,  either  by  resigna- 
►r  dismissal,  to  join  the  Southern  cause,  was  322,  of  whom  243  were  line- 
rs. In  the  beginning  they  were  attached  to  the  separate  State  organiza- 
but  during  the  spring  of  1861  they  were  gradually  enrolled  in  the  navy 
B  Confederate  States.  In  1863  a  naval  academy  was  estabUshed  under 
ommand  of  Captain  W.  H.  Parker,  on  board  the  Patrick  Henry  in  the 
B  Eiver,  which  turned  out  excellent  junior  officers.  The  personnel  of 
]!onfederate  navy  was  distinguished  by  enterprise,  originality,  and 
rce,  and  to  it  were  due  some  of  the  most  gallant  episodes  of  the  war. 
seamen  the  South  was  deficient,  not  having  a  seafaring  population. 
DLUmber  of  enlisted  men  in  the  navy  at  any  given  time  was  probably 
ban  fom*  thousand,  but  as  it  took  the  offensive  only  in  detached  enter- 
s,  no  very  extensive  force  was  required.  The  four  principal  commerce- 
oyers  were  chiefly  manned  by  foreign  sailors. 


EARLY  COAST  OPERATIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.) 


BY  KUSII  C,  I 


;kvet  brtoauieR'Oeneral,  d.  s.  v. 


|NE  sultiy  ai'toruooii  in  the  last  third  of  the  month  ot 
August,  18G1 ,  while  stationed  at  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
with  my  regiment,  the  itth  New  York  (Zouaves),  a  mes- 
sage from  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  came  through 
the  signal  corps  station  from  Fort  Monroe  asking  if  I 
would  like  to  go  upon  an  expedition.  An  aflSrmative 
answer  brought  General  Butler  to  my  headquarters  the 
same  afternoon,  and  he  explained  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  expedition,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  for  joint  offensive  action  ou  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina. 

CAPTURE   AND  DEFENSE   OF   HATTERAS   ISLAND. 

At  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  August  26th,  1861^ 
mmom  o.  h.w.,«...  ,ou.,u,       all  arraugemeuts  having  been  completed,  the  combined- 
forces  set  sail  for  Hatteras  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  witlH— 
Flag-Otfieer  Silas  H.  Stiingham  in  command  of  the  fleet  and  Major-GIeuera^L 
B.  F.  Butler  of  the  land  forces.     Tlie  same  afternoon  the  fleet  arrived  ofi^ 
Hatteras,  and  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  began  the  bombard- — 
ment  of  Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras  (the  latter  mounting  twenty-flve  g^ns^  , 
which  was  continued  throughout  a  part  of  the  day,  until  several  of  th.^ 
ships  were  compelled  to  put  out  to  sea  for  fear  of  being  blown  too  nea-Ti 
the  shore.     During  the  bombardment,  efforts  were  being  made  about  thr^s^ 
miles  north  of  the  inlet  to  land  the  troops  through  the  Hatteras  breaker^; 
in  these  efforts  all  the  available  boats  were  smashed.     Two  hulks,  which  h^u] 
been  towed  from  Fort  Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  landing,  we^e 
then  filled  with  troops  and  slowly  allowed  to  diift  into  the  breakers  by  mea,»8 
of  a  cable  attached  to  an  anchor  and  passed  around  a  windlass  fixed  in  tie 
deck  of  each  hulk.     Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  came  to  blow  fretsii 
from  the  east,  the  position  of  the  troops  upon  the  hulks  became  most  periloi]^ 
and  for  a  time  there  were  serious  doubts  about  a  successful  rescue.     Finaliy 


I  "TUc  BtHlP  of  Nocl.li  Carolina,  ImmedJntply  nfUr 
posHliiK  the  ordlnnnce  ol  ni^iM'wilon,  besan  tlic  work  ot 
derendlug  tb«  ponaeRsloQ  of  IliD  hciuiiiIa.  Tlio  stpatuor 
wimlcu.  u  HiDiill  Hlde-wlieel  Htoaiiiboat,  vm  tittt'il  otit 
hj  the  governor  ot  tbo  Stntc.  itud  on  the  uutBldo  ot  Hat- 
tenu  ticgnn  to  aiiuoy  and  dentroy  the  coiiiiii<^n!c  iif  the 
United  iitatcs.  under  ThomoH  M.  Crossan,  f umicrly  of 
tlic  Uiiltfd  States  ynvy.  The  Wiyulav  cnplurcd  aud 
brDiight  Intel  thn  noitadR  for  rnndcmiiatlon  iiinti3'  prl«;i>, 
.  .  .  The  ourciy  that  went  lip  froiu  oomnierriiil  olrolCN 
M  the  North  may  have  hod  no  llltle  to  dn  In  Intliiondni; 
the  navHl  anthiirltlen  tn  Mock  llio  oatli't  fmni  wbltli  th<; 
llttlu  WIntloH)  Inlllrl^d  niieli  damofinH.  After  the  State 
united  licnu-lf  tii  the  Conrodemto  Utah's  hiT  nnvy.  cou- 
slfltlnft  of  llio  Wintloii:  the  Elltii,  the  ttaleliih,  Hnd  tlic 
Beauforl.vU  ocdlunry  slcain boats  uniicd  with  one  K»n 


eavh,  was  turned  over  to  the  CoDtPderote  BtntM.  Tbt 
defenite  of  the  ontronreB  to  them  Rounds  was  irndtf- 
tahcn  bytbo  erection  ofbatterlen  at  Hatterua  uid  Om- 
cuke  lulcl.  and  at  Boouforti  on  tbo  Interior  wMm 
Ncir  Bcme.  Koauoko  Island,  and  the  month  of  tbo 
NeUHQ  Blver  were  defcntled  nnder  the  State  br  mull 
bnllcrlcK,  wbieb  were  not  completed  when  the  8t>t« 
udopUMl  the  con^tltntloD  of  the  Confederate  StnM. 

■'  Hnjor  R.  C.  Oatlln  wns  commander  of  the  Soalben 
Department  Coast  DerenaeB.  with  headquortnra  itVQ- 
mlngton.  North  Carolina.  Promoled  to  B^l|tad]e^OeI>■ 
eral  In  AuguBt.  1361,  he  was  assigned  to  the  oominuA 
of  the  Di'imrtmeut  of  North  Carolina  and  tbe  whI 
defenses  ot  the  State."  [Scharfs  "  History  ot  tlie  Om- 
federate  Rtntcs  Mavy."   New- York :  Bogers  and  Bbu- 
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'anni/,  after  several  unsaccessful 
Qgs   into    the    breakers,    which 

moment  were  becoming  more 
rous,  succeeded  in  getting  lines 
ard  the  hulks  and  towing  them 
mer  water.  But  the  few  troops 
who  had  effected  a  landing  were 
m  shore  in  face    of    an  enemy 

their  numbers.  The  next  day 
Bssels  came  in  from  sea  and  re- 
.enced  the  action  as  early  as  8 
k  A.  M.,  and  by  11  o'clock  the 
un  on  Fort  Hatteras  had  ceased 

and  before  noon  the  white  flag 
aken  the  place  of  the  Confeder- 
>lor8.  Dming  the  bombardment 
■oops  on  shore  gained  possession 
rt  Clark,  but  were  driven  out  by 
wn  guns,  a  fragment  of  a  shell 
ag  private  Lembrecht,  of  Com- 
&,  9th  New  York,  making  a  pain- 
>und  in  the  hand.  This  was  the 
asualty  among  the  Union  foi-ces. 
1  immediate  results  of  this  expe- 

were  the  capture  of  670  men, 
stand  of  arms,  35  cannon,  and  2 
J  forts ;  the  possession  of  the  best 
itrance  to  the  inland  waters  of 

Carolina;  and  the  stoppage  of  a  favorite  channel  through  which  many 
ies  had  been  eanied  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  forces.  % 
I  whole  affair  was  conceived  and  carried  out  with  simplicity  and  pro- 

1  vessels  detaileil  were  the  Miiiarimla  (flag- 
^aplain  G.  J.  Van  Brunt ;  H'abaiih,  Captain 
Mercer ;  Sueqwbaiiua,  Captain  I.  8.  Cbaun- 
wnee.  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan ;  ^oNticelta, 
nder  J.  P.  Gillis ;  Harriet  Lam;  Captain 
lance  ;  and  the  CitmlKriand  (BaUiii(c-ihip), 

John  MarKton, —  carrying  in  all  143  guna. 
tranaporttttion  of  troops  there  were  tlie 
id  ateamers  AtUlnUle,  Commander  H.  8. 
gen,  and  George  Vcabiidy,  Lieutenant  K.  B. 

and  the  tug  Fanny,  Lieutenant  Pierce 
Upon  these  were  embarkeil  detaehmcnte 
try  from  the  i)th  and  20th  New  York  Volun- 
be  Union  Coast  Guard,  and  a  company  of 
U.  8.  Artillery, —  in  all  numbering  about 

the  forta  were  under  command  of  Major 
.Andrews,  the  North  Carolina  Iroops  being 
olonel  Wm.  F,  Martin.  Flag-OMcer  8am- 
Ton,  C.  8.  N.,  who  was  charged  with  the 
of  thia  coast,  arrived  during  the  attacli, 


and,  taking  command,  waa  included  iu  the  capitu- 
lation, of  which  he  says  in  his  report  made  on 
board  the  Mitinesola  : 

"During  the  Drat  hour  the  Hhetlnul  the  BhlpH  fell  short, 
wo  only  flrlng  occaslonully  to  ancertaln  whelhcr  our 
shotB  would  reach  them,  and  wishing  to  rcacne  our 
very  limited  sapply  of  ammonltloD  until  the  venaelB 
might  Unit  It  ncrcMary  to  come  nearer  In;  Imt  thej, 
after  sumo  praiTtlcc.  got  the  exact  range  nf  thoD.  10.  and 
11  Inch  guUH.  and  did  not  And  It  necessary  to  alter  their 
ponlttouB,  while  not  a  shot  from  our  batter;  reached 
them  with  the  gri'olcut  elevation  we  could  get.  This 
state  of  things -~ shells  bursting  over  and  In  the  tort 
every  few  Hecende  — bavin k  ciiutiDUCd  for  nbflut  three 
hours,  the  men  were  directed  to  take  shelter  under  the 
parapet  and  travorBcs,  and  I  called  a  council  of  offlcera, 
at  which  It  was  ananlniously  agreed  that  holding  out 
IiiuEcr  could  only  result  Iu  n  greater  loss  of  life.  .  ■  ■ 
Till'  i/tnonmi  of  the  command  are  now  prisoners  of  war 
on  hoard  tbis  ship,  where  everything  Is  done  to  make 
them  an  coiiitertaMe  as  possible  under  the  clrcum- 
Btanres,  Flag-OIRccrRtriugham.  CaptalnWan  Bnmt.  and 
Coiujuander  Case  eilendlng  t(      "  '"" 

tesy  and  kindness." 
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fessional  directness, 
and  the  valuable  re- 
sults attained  cost 
the  Government  only 
a  small  expenditure 
for  coal  and  anmiQ- 
nitiou.  Flag-Officer 
Stringham  fought 
this  action  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  worthy 
of  a  great  conumuid- 
er.  Instead  of  an- 
choring his  ships,  he 
kept  them  moving 
during  the  whole 
engagement  and, 
as  he  came  within 
range  of  the  enemy^ 
works,  delivered  his 
fire,  generally  with 
surprising  accnraoy, 
while  the  gunners  in 
the  forts  were  com- 
pelled to  make  an 
on -the -wing  shot 
with  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance,  and  in 
most  instances  their 
shot  fell  short.  I 

On  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust articles  of  fnll 
capitulation  were 
signed  interchange* 
ably  by  officers  representing  both  forces,  and  General  Butler  and  Flag- 
Officer  Stringham  sailed  away  with  the  prisoners,  leaving  the  Patcnee, 
Captain  S.  C.  Rowan,  the  MontkeUo,  Lieutenant  D,  L,  Braine,  and  the  tag 
Fanny,  Lieutenant  Pierce  Crosby,  as  the  sea  forces ;  and  detachments  of  the 
9th  and  20th  New  York  Volunteers  and  Union  Coast  Guard  to  garrison  the 
captxu^d  forts,  of  which  I  was  left  in  command.  Just  before  the  squadron 
sailed,  General  Butler  sent  word  on  shore  that  the  three  schooners  left  by 
the  enemy  inside  tlie  inlet  were  loaded  with  provisions  that  could  be  used 

\  Boyntoii,  in  Ma  "  History  of  the  Navy,"  says : 

"RofHniH  known  thUwiu  the  tliHt  trial  In  our  navy 
o[  tills  luavi'Ttirut.  uDd  tbe  bouor  of  IiitrnducInK  It  >>«- 
loDKB  to  Coii.iiHHliire  Strliinhaui.  The  Uttlc  that  was 
known  ol  tbe  real  i:haracter  of  ttte  Hatteras  exi>«dl- 
Tlon  proTcutcd  the  public  from  iiaylng  any  atteutloD 
to  tbe  coiumodorc'B  stratugf ,  but  wbun  It  was  repeated 


While  DuPont  rose  to  the  highest  poiot  in  pnbUc 
eatitnatioD,  Stringham  was  relegated  to  an  obsenn 
official  background  and  never  after  bad  a  •«•■ 
service  command.— B.  C.  E. 
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by  the  troops.  An  examination  proved  that  the  only  food-materials  were 
fruits  from  the  West  Indies,  which  were  fast  decaying.  For  the  next  ten  days 
the  diet  of  the  stranded  soldiers  consisted  of  black  coffee,  fresh  fish,  and  a 
"sheet-iron  pancake"  made  of  flour  and  salt-water.  This  diet  was  neither 
luxurious  nor  nutritious,  and  it  produced  unpleasant  scorbutic  re.sults.  On  the 
10th  of  September  relief  arrived,  and  with  it,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Geoi-ge 

F.  Betts,  six  more  companies 
of  t\\i-  !lth  New  York. 

Until  September  l(jth,  noth- 
ing occmTed  to  distur))  the 
imeventfui  routine  work  in- 
cident to  military  occupation 
i_if  an  enemy's  territory.  On 
that  day  a  niixi'd  rx]ierlition  of 
laud  aud  se;i  fnicfs  iimlercom- 


muud  of  Liieut('iuuit 
James  G.  MaxweU, 
oftheUuited  States 
navj',  was  sent  tt) 
destroy  the  forts 
of  Beacon  Island 
and  Portsmoutli, 
near  Oeracoke  Inlet. 
They  were  found  to 
have  been  dcSelted 

by    the    Confeder- 
ates,   but    twenty- 
two  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  that  were  left  intact,  were  made  useless  by  the 
Union  forces. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  forts  the  "intelligent  contraband"  began 
to  anive,  often  bringing  news  of  important  military  activity  in  several 
directions. 

Before  the  first  week  of  our  occupation  had  expired  I  became  convinced 
that  the  enemy  was  fortifying  Roanoke  Island,  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  a  base  for  immediate  operations,  and  that  his  first  offensive  work  would 
be  against  the  forces  stationed  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  with  the  further  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Hatteras  light ;  and  that  they  would  land  a  considerable  force 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  at  a  point  near  Chicamacomico,  and  march  down. 

Seeing  the  necessity  of  coimter-action  on  the  part  of  the  Union  forces,  on 
the  6th  of  September  I  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  situation  to  General  John 
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E.  "Wool,  eommanding  the  Department  of  Virginia,  in  which  oeeurred  the 
following  suggestions : 

"  First.  Roanoko  Island,  which  commands  the  Croatan  ChaDiiel  between  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle sounds,  should  be  occupied  at  onco.  It  m  now  held  by  the  rebels.  They  have  a  battery 
completed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  and  another  in  course  of  erection  at  the  Boutfiem 
extremity.  Semnd.  A  small  force  should  be  stationed  at  Beacon  Island,  which  is  in  the  month 
of  Ocracoke  Inlet  and  commands  it.  Third.  Two  or  three  Ught-draught  vessels  shonld  be 
Btatioued  between  the  uiouths  of  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers.  This  wonld  shut  out  all 
commerce  with  New  Berne  and  Washington.  Fourth.  There  should  be  at  least  eight  light- 
draught  gun-boats  in  Panilico  Sound.  Fifth.  Beaufort  should  be  occupied  as  soon  as  postdble. 
All  of  these  n-coiiimeudatious  sliould  bo  attended  to  immediately.  Seven  tboosuid  men 
judiciously  placed  upon  the  soil  of  North  Carolina  would,  within  the  next  three  weeks,  draw 
20,000  Confederate  troops  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

"  I  wish,  if  you  agree  witli  me  and  deem  it  consistent  with  your  duty,  that  you  woold  impreoB 
upon  the  Government  the  importance  and  necessity  of  immediate  action  in  this  department." 


General  Wool  gave  tltis  letter  the  strongest  possible  indorsement,  and 
a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  my  next  report  (September  11th)  I  sent  an  account  of  the  marked  enter — , 
prise  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  setting  forth  that  since  the  capture  of  For-^ 
Hatteras  they  had  strengthened  Fort  Macon,  obstructed  the  Neuse  an^ 
Pamlico  rivers,  mounted  seventeen  heavy  guns  at  Roanoke  Island  aik^^ 
landed  a  con.siderable  number  of  troops  at  that  place.  I  urged  my  form^Q, 
suggestions  and  called  for  immediate  action  and  reenforeements.  A  co^p. 
of  this  letter,  with  a  very  strong  approval,  was  also  sent  to  the  8ec»^ 
tary  of  War,  but  neither  brought  any  response  beyond  a  merely  forma/ 
acknowledgment. 

My  policy  from  the  moment  of  assuming  command  on  Hatteras  Island  had 
been  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants.  As  they  were 
mostly  of  a  seafaring  race,  I  concluded  they  could  not  have  much  sympathy 
with  the  revolt  against  a  government 
which  had  been  their  constant  friend. 
Within  ten  days  after  the  lauding, 
nearly  all  of  the  male  adults  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
several  professed  their  willingness  to 
caiTy  proclamations  to  the  mainland, 
and  to  bring  back  such  news  of  mili- 
tary movements  as  they  could  obtain. 
One  of  these  volunteer  spies  succeeded 
in  opening  communication  with  a  rd- 
ative,  who  lived  at  Roanoke  Island, 
and  from  him  I  learned  that,  as  I  bad 
sus^jected,  a  force  was  to  start  from 
that  point  to  make  the  attack  upon  Hatteras  Island.  In  the  meantime  we  had 
done  wliat  we  could  to  place  the  forts  at  the  inlet  in  a  better  condition  for 
defense,  and  General  Wool,  of  his  own  volition,  had  sent  reenforcements, — the 
seven  remaining  companies  of  the  9th  New  York,  the  20th  Indiana  VolunteeiBi 
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Colonel  W.  L.  Brown,  and  one  company  of  the  Ist  U.  S.  Ai-tillery,  under 
Captain  Lewis  O.  Moms. 

In  the  latter  days  of  September,  information  of  the  intended  movement  from 
Etoanoke  Island  made  immediate  action  necessary.  I  had  already  apprised 
Seneral  Wool  of  my  intention  to  establish  a  post  near  Chieamaeomico  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  natives  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  also  to  pre- 
sent a  surprise  by  the  landing  of  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  to  march  down 
the  island.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  of  September,  I  embarked  the  20th 
[ndiana  regiment  upon  the  gun-boats  Putnam  and  Ceres,  and  accompanied  it 
to  a  point  opposite  Chieamaeomico,  saw  the  troops  safely  disembarked,  and 
returned  with  the  gun-boats  to  the  inlet.  On  the  first  day  of  October,  the 
Fanny  was  dispatched  with  supplies,  and  arrived  at  the  point  of  disembarka- 
tion the  same  afternoon.  After  preparations  for  landing  had  commenced, 
a  force  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  was  discovered.  The  Fanny  tried  to 
escape,  but  got  aground  and  was  captured,  not,  however,  until  after  a 
spirited  resistance  by  the  men  and  officers  with  the  two  small  guns  which 
were  mounted  on  her  deck. 

Flag-Officer  W.  F.  Lynch,  C.  S.  N.,  in  his  report  says : 

"  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  8tU  Gteorgi»  re^^iinent,  who  commands  the  military  forces  of  the  island, 
lad  agreed  with  me  to  make  an  attempt  to  destroy  Hatteras  Light-house,  and  we  only  waited 
*Jie  return  of  an  emissary  I  had  sent  to  ^lean  intelligence  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  that 
ricinity.  But  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  lat  instant  intell^nce  came  that  one  of  the  Federal 
iteamers  was  at  Chieamaeomico,  about  forty  mUes  distant  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Pamlico  Sound, 
uid  I  determined  to  get  after  her.  As  Colonel  Wright  was  ansions,  however,  to  make  the  con- 
templated attempt,  I  would  not,  in  courtesy,  refuse  to  wait  for  the  embarkation  of  troops, 
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although  two  precious  hours  wcro  thereby  lost.     Wc  left  here  at  2 :  30  p.  u.  with  about  two  bun- 

dred  of  the  8th  Geo:^  regiment,  Colonel  W ,  who  is  a  man  aft«r  myown  heart  in  mch 

matters,  ac-compauyiug  tliem.  A  little  before  5  r.  yi.  we  came  in  sight  and  soon  after  opened  flie 
upon  the  enemy,  which  was  returned  at  first  vith  spirit ;  but  iu  about  twenty  minat«s  he 
attempted  to  eacupe,  and  in  tlio  attempt  mn  aground,  and  shortly  after  surrendered." 

The  Faunij  had  on  Ijoard,  wlien  captuied,  n  oairtaiti  and  30  men  of  the  20tti 
Indiana  re^meiit,  and  tho  sci-geaiit-major  and  11  men  of  the  9th  New  Toit 
The  Confederate  vessels  eiipjaged  were  the  Citrleir,  Iialei(/li,  and  the  little  tug 
Junalnaki.  As  soon  as  I  hoard  of  the  disaster  I  sent  an  order  for  Colonel 
Brown  to  retreat.  On  the  4th  of  October  a  hirge  body  of  Confederates, 
under  Colonel  A.  K.  Wright,  assisted  by  gun-boats,  landed  at  Chit'amacomioo, 
and  Colonel  Brown  eonimenced  a  successful  retreat  down  the  island.  Having 
receiveil  early  news,  by  a  native  messenger,  of  the  landing  and  BrowiAl 
mar<;h,  I  moved,  with  my  regiment,  towaixl  the  north,  and  met  Colonel 
Brown's  command  early  the  next  morning  at  the  light-house.  Colonel  Wiif^ 
was  closely  following  the  retreating  troops,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  reSn- 
foreenients  he  faced  about  and  commenced  a  retreat  which  only  ended  in  tiie 
landing  of  his  forces  at  Roanoke  Island.  During  the  march  back  tite 
steamer  MonticeUo,  from  the  ocean  side,  with  her  heavy  guns,  maintained 
a  fire  at  tho  Confedorates  across  the  low  sand-ficlds,  which  may  htm 
annoyed  them  without  doing  any  serious  damage.  This  was  the  end  of  an 
elaborately  conceived  plan  on  the  part  of  tho  enemy  to  capture  our  troops 
destroy  Hatteras  Light,  and  recapture  the  forts  of  the  inlet.  From  that  time 
until  the  arrival  of  the  "  Bm-nside  expedition,"  the  Federal  forces  at  the 
inlet  pursued  the  even  quiet  of  routine  duty. 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Fanut/  created  some  excit^-ment  both  at  Fort 
Monroe  and  at  AVasliington,  and  I  was  severely  censured  for  ha\Tng  divided 
BO  small  a  force,  and  was  supersetled  by  Brigadier-fteneral  J.  K.  F.  Mansfield. 
I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  my  course  was  right,  as  no  other  disposition  of 
the  small  force  at  my  command  woidd  have  saved  the  light-houso  and  pre- 
vented the  landing,  opposite  tho  light-house,  where  there  was  a  wharf 
and  deep  wat<T,  of  the  whole  Confederate  force  of  about  two  thousand  men. 
That  landing  would  have  given  them  a  safe  base  for  a  decisive  movement 
against  the   Union   troops   at  the   inlet.     I  afterward  heard  that  Colonel 
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Wright  intended  to  land  part  of  his  force  above  and  the  balance  below  the 
camp  of  Colonel  Brown,  capture  his  regiment,  destroy  the  light-house,  and 
then,  in  his  discretion,  move  upon  Hatteras  Inlet.  The  j)rompt  retreat  fins- 
trated  the  first  part  of  the  design,  and  (^olonel  Wright,  seeing  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  lai^e  reenforeement,  retreated  without  undertaking  the 
other  part;8  of  his  plan. 

Until  October  13th  we  had  peace  at  the  inlet.     That  day  Brigadier-General 

Thomas  Williams  relieved  General  Mansfield,  and  assumed  command  of 

the  poBt.     The  new  commander  was  a  man   of  many  idiosyncrasies,  and 

outside  of  his  staff  was  cordially  disliked  for  his  severe  treatment  of  the 

liken.  1 

On  the  5th  of  November  I  was  sent  by  General  Wool  on  a  special  boat 

0  Washington  to  urge  upon  the  President  the  importance  of  either  aban- 

\mag  Hatteras  Inlet  or  erecting  suitable  accommodations  for  the  troops. 

^  next  morning  after  my  amval  in  Washington  I  reported  to  the  Pi-esi- 

ent  and  presented  my  letter  from  General  Wool,  and  was  asked  by  the 

iffiideut  to  appear  before  the  Cabinet.     I  did  so  and  explained  fully  the 

tnation  at   Hatteras    Inlet    and    urged    the    importance    of    undertaking 

ir^er  operations    to  liold  that  position,   it  being  the   threshold    to   the 

tlW*'  Wrested  by  Qoiieral  Williams  for  ri>fu8-  meiit  from  Governor  E.  D.  Morgau.  I  denied  the 
.tgfssiga  todnty,  as  captain  in  my  regiment,  right  of  appointtnt^nt,  and  I  was  suHtnined  by 
^^at«blB  officer  who  had  received  an  appoint-     General  Wool  and  President  liineoln, —  R,  C.  H. 
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whole  inland  water  system  of  North  Carolina.  At  this  meeting  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  represented  by  General  McClellan,  who  had  one  end  of  the 
long  council-table  to  himself.  After  I  had  finished,  he  drew  me  into  con- 
versation about  operations  in  the  Department  of  Virginia,  and  as  I  had 
often  urged  upon  General  Wool  the  importance  of  making  Fort  Monroe 
a  base  for  operations  against  Richmond,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  answer 
his  questions  or  to  combat  opposition.  At  liis  request  I  made  a  rough 
drawing  showing  the  old  road  up  the  peninsula,  with  a  watei^way  on  each 
side  for  gun-boats  and  general  transportation.  He  listened  attentively  to 
all  I  had  to  say,  talked  but  little  himself,  and  put  my  drawing  in  his 
pocket.  I  have  always  suspected  that  my  animated  advocacy  of  that  route 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  change  of  base  from  Washing- 
ton, and  the  undertaking  of  his  unfortunate  Peninsular  Campaign.  Before 
the  coun(dl  dissolved  it  was  decided  to  hold  Hatteras  Inlet  and  to  erect 
suitable  quarters  for  the  forces,  and  I  was  instructed  to  wait  until  neces- 
sary orders  could  be  prepared  before  returning  to  General  Wool  and  my 
command. -ji^r 

LAND   AND   WATER    FIGHTING    AT    ROANOKE    ISLAND. 

The  Bumside  expedition,  the  naval  part  being  under  command  of  Flag- 
Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  J  had  concentrated  in  Pamlico  Sound  by  the  4th 
of  February,  and  on  the  5th  the  welcome  signal  was  hoisted  for  the  whole 
command  to  move  up  toward  the  Confederate  stronghold.  About  sundown, 
after  a  charming  day's  sail,  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  for  the  night,  and  started 
again  early  the  next  morning,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  another  anchorage.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  the  expedition  got  under  way  very  early,  the  armed  army  boats 
and  naval  part  taking  the  lead  several  miles  in  advance.  By  11  o'clock  the 
first  division  of  army  gun-boats,  under  Commander  Hazard,  arrived  opposite 
the  forts  on  the  west  side  of  Roanoke  Island,  and  commenced  the  bombard- 
ment in  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  the  enemy's  fleet.  As  the 
naval  vessels  arrived  they  went  into  action,  and  by  half-past  11  the  whole 
fleet  of  gun-boats  was  engaged.  The  engagement  between  the  heavy  guns 
lasted  all  day  without  much  damage  having  been  done  to  either  side.  At  the 
close  the  gunners  answered  each  other  with  about  the  same  spirit  displayed 
at  the  commencement.  The  Confederate  forts  had,  however,  fared  better 
than  their  fleet.  The  latter  was  protected  from  an  assault  on  the  part  of  our 
vessels  by  a  row  of  piles  driven  across  the  navigable  part  of  the  channel, 
and  by  sunken  vessels ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  protection,  the  accurate 
fire  of  the  Union  fleet  soon  compelled  it  to  retire  out  of  range,  with  the  loss 


i:^  Captain  W.  H.  Parker,  C.  S.  N.,  who  com-  gun-boats,  carrying  one  gun  each.    Two  of  the 

manded  the  Beaufort  in  these  waters,  says  in  his  stealers,  under  Flag-OflBcer  Stringham.  shonldlijw 

-Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer"  (N.  Y. :  Charles  '^^^^^^TlZ^^^'         "" 

Scribner's  Sons):  .„,.,-.,          .  .           ,                .x.      a* 

4.mi.^                  1             *    i  *  T    *       **.  ^^  J  For  details  of  the  ongin  and  compositioo  » 

"Tbe  enemy  made  a  great  mistalfo  In  not  taking  pos-  ^,  :               -.^.                ^,          i..  i     v.     /-.           i  n^m. 

session  of  the  Rouuds  immediately  after  capturing  Hat-  t^^s  expedition,  see  the  article  by  General  unm- 

tera».    There  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  but  two  small  side,  p.  660. — EDITORS. 
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Captain  W.  B.  Parker,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a 
Haval  Officer"  (Charles  Scribuer's  Sons),  thus  de- 
Bcribea  the  later  CoaCeclerate  defenses  of  Croatan 

"Three  forta  hail  been  conBtrUEtcd  ou  the  (Roannkpl 
iHlaiul  to  protect  the  chniiiiol.  Tlie  upper  oue  wnB  on 
Velr'H  Point,  and  was  nami-<l  Fort  Huiccr.  It  moutited 
la  gnuB,  prtnolpally  sa-ponndrrs  lit  33  cwt-.nuil  waacom- 
inanded  by  M^lor  John  Tiiyltir.  tnniierty  of  the  navy. 
About  line  and  tbreeniuiirtermlli'Sbi'low,  nn  Pork  Point, 
wax  Fort  Barton ;  It  mounted  I  \0 !]  K"nii.  0  iit  whli^h 
were  sa-poandcrg  of  33  ewt..  and  a  iri^ro  rlfleil  33-]ionnil- 
cn-  ThlH  tort,  wliloh  was  the  ouly  iini-  ftiilwcqq.'utly  en- 
giMtedinthndcfcnBC,  waslucliao^otLli'Ht.n.P,  I^yaH. 
o(  tho  nary.  Betwe<-n  tliene  two  |H>lntH  wim  ]i  Hiiiall  bat- 
tery. On  Iho  mainland  oppniiitp  Hip  iMlnnd.  nl  ReiUtone 
Point,  wa«  n  battery  culleil  l^irt  Fom-iit  The  gan», 
which  were  JS-pnunders.  won'  miiunliHl  on  tho  deck 
1  np  In  Ihe  mnil 


Fort  IlnRiir  by  plllnit.  It  wan  hnprd  that  thcuc  bntter- 
lei,  with  tlie  owUtnare  of  Commodore  Lynch'H  sqnad- 
ron.  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  eneniy'ii  Khlps  from 
pawintt  the  island.  The  KTent  nilntakp  on  our  part  was 
In  not  rhoonlng  the  |irop«r  iiolnt  at  wbieli  to  dlnpntetho 
entrance  to  the  nound.  The  tortifloatloiiii  and  vesH'lH 
should  huTo  lioen  at  Ihe  '  marHheH.'  a  few  inlleft  tivlow, 
where  tlio  channel  la  very  narrow." 

The  aftaek  by  the  Union  fleet  is  tliua  described 
by  CaiJtain  Parker: 

"At  daylJKht  the  noit  moniinK-  February  7th,  the 
Apimmal'ox  wan  dlapatched  to  Edenr«n,  and  an  nbe  did 


irdldm 


re  any 


of  a  eanal-boat  which  had  b 

ami  filaccd  bo  that  the  riiuh  would  i-iimiiin' 

nel.    The  channel  knelt  wan  obntractcd  a 


IHUt  In  the  Bi'tlon.  Ihin  reduce<l  onr  lanifcdenite]  force 
to  neven  viwneln  nnd  eight  ([iin«.  [See  Unt.  p.  870.]  At 
9  A.  M.  we  obwrred  the  enemy  to  he  nndpr  way  and 
coiiiInK  up.  nnd  we  formed  'Hue  a1n-eant,'ln  the  rear  of 
tho  ohHtrantlonn.  Atll:3a  Ihe  flRbteommenced  ntloni; 
rsntte.  The  enemy's  nre  was  aimed  at  Fort  Bartow  and 
our  veHBClii,  and  wo  mkhi  liccame  warmly  enuaeed.  The 
commodore  at  Unit  directed  Mh  vesseln  to  fall  back.  In 
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.-  vr-s>r'>  tlr  ini-T  rransport  fleet 

:.-  •'  •  :-    •  • -.'1^:.   *  •  la:- L  '.T-iLrrtL  F^t^^-er^    t-Tiga-ie  taking 
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< »!--  ••:  :L-  I'iro  s-r-i-tioi^  r^f  a  boat-gnn 
'a**-:;.'  ::.'.:.:.-  i  '  y  ::.-:.  ••:  *:,-  r^:-.:.! '-a-:  •iuar-L  ii;  eh^rsr  v-f  Midshipman 
V-r-r.  v.Vi-  -•!:*:■:-•-;  v.-;;  ..-.-  •-.  •;':..-  ::■■.!.:.  i?ui.r-:r:*-i  nv  :h-r  21st  Massa- 
'•:.•>*•-:  ••,-  •'..'-:  *:-•]-  •■:'/•  .la-k*-:  ::.  a!=  "lir!-  ::*rl'L  wht*2v.  h«ef ore  moming 
•:.vv  v..  r-  *.'.■■:  -.;::;.!'.'  •;:•:.••:.. -i  l.v  a  !j-">t  i:z:i''"i:^lv*r:a^l-  •:•»:•]«!  rain. 

7':.*-  ::.' .'.-i^L'  '-'.a*  ••  Oi  <:!-•!  rii— 'rI->-  u!-']  tLr  Nrviikiast  was  poor,  but 
*:>:  •.•y:  -  v.-r-  ::.  ri:.*-  -{•:!:>.  F-st-r  wa-  :}>-  firs:  :*>  move,  the  25th 
Ma--^i'::-i- **-  ::.  *:.-  a-ivai:'-.  iV-U.  .w—l  sv  Mi*  i-L:]'inaD  Porters  snms.  The 
'rL"!:-y'-  ]0r:-*-  z.'a'i:ia]iy  2v*ir*''l  iliT'*  aij  »-anLi-w.:.rk  rLounting  three  gnniBy 
r!*;a*-'i  hi  ^^•r  <•*-!.**-!•  -.!*  a  in"ra-^.  tiank^^l  ••n  tra«-h  suie  bv  an  almofit 
ir.'.j^  ^-Ta'f'l-  ^v.aij.]..  v.iA  \}V* *x*'*'X^*\  \i:  iV'iit  liv  an  oy»en  fi»-M  of  deep*  mud, 
hi  ]fii\'*'  '-ov.-jv-'l  by  iall*-ii  Tr»—  with  tli»-ir  limbs  «-ut  short  and  sharpened 

^i'lj^ris]  Fo-t<-!-.  a^  -o'»ii  a-  lie  r»-aehe«l  tlie  eailh-work,  jJaoed  his  troops  and 
t)j'-  lx;at-'^jij-  in  posiTioij.  aij«l  by  s  oVlrn-k  xh^t  atta«:'k  had  commenced  in 
earuest.     But  no  <-ffe<-tivi- work  was  d'^ne  until  General  Reno  came  upaud 

with  th'r  '1\<  Ma-^a''hii>«4ts,  the  ol.st  New  York,  and  the  9th  Xew  Jersev 

• 

l><'jran  hi-  eflF^-^-tivi'  atta«*k  upon  th^  ^'ontVlri'ate  right.  With  great  diflB- 
r'ulty  he  p«-n<'trated  th<'  .swaniji,  rM»Vf-red  \vith  its  thick  interwoven  growth  of 
briers,  shnibs.  and  tre«'S.     At  lenjrth  he  succeeiled  in  deliveiinsr  his  fire  from 


th*  \nt\**:  •>?  <lr;i'Aintf  Th<r  f-u*-it\y  iind'-r  lb'-  tir»-  of  Ffprr^i 
lfiJi;«*r  aiMl  i-<»rr*F-r;  Imt  a-  tli<-y  liM  not  ;tTi«riiipl  to  a'i- 
VMii**i-,  :iij<l  «-vj<I#:iitJy  \ia*\  no  intf-utiou  of  fi;ifMu:r  tli*- 
tAf^xrw-^'UiU:  w«:  t'¥fk  nji  our  tir«t  iKji>iti<iij  and  kt'pt  it 
tUir'iii'^  t  li<-  'ia-. .  \X  'iv.M.  Th»r  fjnn  j'  wa-  hot  and  !i*-avv. 
Mnd  <'ontnin<''J  p<»  until  -iin-«i.  ftnr  irTinn^-r^  hud  had  no 
\tr.if\\o*-  viith  thirjr  nfl<Ml  inin.s  and  our  tlrint:  wa-^  not 
what  it  should  hav«r  \t*:*-u.  It  wa-  <:nrir*-ly  t*M»  rapid, 
and  not  parti'-iilarlv  a«'rurat«-.  Early  in  th<-  ti^ht  thf- 
Forrttfi  wa«  di-al»l«-4l  in  ht-v  nia4'hin«-ry.  and  h»-r  ^ll:iiit 
yoiin;r  frajftain,  Lir-ut'-nant  liindf,  badly  woiindwl  in  ihc 
h<-ad  hy  u  i»l«-<:«r  of  -hHJ.  Sh*-  trot  in  und^-r  F'ort  Forii'-t 
and  anf-hontj.  **f»ni(-  tiinf  in  thf  aftcrnrMMi.  in  the  hot- 
t<'*«t  of  th<r  fin-,  n'«'nfor«-<'ni«-nt^  arrival  fr^nii  Wlf^'*-  \%t\- 
CwU:,  and  wen*  land«rd  on  th<'  inland.  Th<-  Hir-hniond 
liJn<--,  r;a|>taln  O.  Jinninc-^  \Vi*<-.  wen*.  I  tliink.  n  part 
of  I  hi-  for«-<-.  I'ork  Point  liatti-ry  kt-pt  up  u  <-on«it«nt 
fin-  on  the  fl<'et,  and  Ih*-  i-nemy  foiild  not  silenre  it.  Tin* 
KarrlNon  hUhhI  to  their  uuuh  likr-  nii-n.  eneminitred  hy  th<' 
spirited  exatniile  of  th*-ir  in-trnel«»r,  IJMitenaut  B.  P. 
F^iyall.  Fort"*  Hiitrf-r  and  Forn-**!  did  ni»t  Hre,  the  ene- 
ni\  Ix-intront  of  ninL'i'-.  Imt  tht-  Hiuall  1i;ittr*ry  het^cefn 
Pork  Point  and  W^ir'-*  I*r»int  lln-d  an  oeeu-iional  trim 
diiriiit;  thi-  day.  Toward  4  nVloi-k  in  tiie  afti-riioon  a 
Hlifit  'tr  -hell  Ktnn-k  the  liiirri«';ine-<lerk  of  the  i'urh-tr 
fr:ipt:iin  If uiitcrj  ill  it-  de.Mc<-nt.  and  went  through  lnT 
d<  rk-  arid  tiottom  a-  tliouirh  they  had  lir'i  n  made  of 
papi-r.  Hnnt«'r  put  liih  vf-^nel  a«lion-,  ininie4liatcly  in 
front  of  Fort  Fnrn--t.  eimipjeti'ly  inaskint;  it.-*  jnins. 
and  wi-  rould  rmt  tirt-  her  for  fi-ar  of  tiuriiincr  up  the 
»»;itt<-ry.  wlilrli,  an  r  havf  sai»l.  waH  built  on  an  ohl 
r-arial-lmat.  .  .  .  We.  In  the  /W////0/7.  dirl  our  best  In 
niaintaiiiiriL''  our  po-ition.     About     i   r.  m.  F  ol>served 


that  the  enemy's  titxijks  \rfre  landiDf  to  the  woth- 
wanl  of  Pork  I'oint.  under  tbe  gune  of  a  division  of 
their  fleet,  und  i-ould  uot  perceive  tbat  auy  itDix-esffol 
rr--i^tan<-e  was  N-iug  made  to  i:.    A  little  after  enoMt 
the  Urlntr  ei*a"4Hl  nu  both  <side^  and  a^  we  felt  mre  tbe 
enemy  would  not  attempt  to  itane  Tbe  obstniotiou  bf 
nicht.  a«*  he  had  deeliu«.'«l  to  attempt  them  by  day.  ire 
ran  in  and  aur bored  under  Fort  Forrvst.    .    .    .   fkwo 
after  wi'  anehore<l  Kignal  wa^  made  by  the  flafTHnhipffff 
the  caiaains  to  reiwrt  on  board.    Upon  my  entering  the 
•■a bin  I  wa-i  informed  by  Commodore  I^yneh  that  we 
Tuu-t  retn-at  from  Hoanoke  Inland.    Mueh  MirpriMd and 
mortified.  I  aMke<t  why,  and  was  told  that  the  veitwU 
irenerally  wen*  out  of  nuimnnition.    A  cmuieil  wax  held 
a"*  to  wliether   tbe  vensels  should  retreat  to  Norfolk, 
throuirh  the  Cheeai>eake  and  Albemarle  <'anal.  oriroto 
Elizabi-th  City,  on  the  PaKquotauk  River.    We  voold 
have  fi;ive<l  the  vesr»el8  by  ^>iiigto  the  former  place,  W 
the  enmu)o<tore*0  onler**  were  to  do  hii«  utmost  to  defend 
the  Avaterft  of  Xorth  Carolina ;  80  we  decided  to  fro  to  the 
latt<-r.  where  it  wa»  underHtoo<l  a  fort  bad  been  built  to 
]iroteet  the  town.    EllzalM*tta  City  watt  the  tenninnxrf 
the  Di-^nial  Swamp  Canal,  and  we  hoped  to  fret  ammmi- 
tlon  that  way  from  Norfolk  in  time  to  act  in  (■oi\)unctiflB 
with  the  fort.    I  was  nent  to  Roanoke  Inland  to  o<HnDS- 
nieate  all  thi«  to  Colonel  Shaw,  and  confess  did  not  rcMrt 
my  mis>iion.    It  look<^  too  mncb  like  leavinflrthe  aruj 
in  the  lurch,  and  yet  to  have  remained  without  aniiiio- 
nition  would  have  l)een  mere  folly.    .   .   .    I  met  Cokwe' 
Shaw  at  hi*»  qimrtera.  and  Htated  the  fnct«  in  relation  t<» 
the  ve>?ielH.  and  then  returned  to  the  Beaufort.  All  Hf*** 
won'  now  extin>rulHhed,  aud  tbe  eiquadron  ffot  fflidff 
way  for  £liza)>otb  City." 
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an  unexpected  di- 
rection upon  the 
enemy  inside  the 
work.  They 
turned  their  guns 
upon  his  troops, 
but  failed  to  drive 
them  from  their 
position.  While 
General  Reno  waa 
maintaining  the 
left  attack,  Gen- 
eral Foster,  with 
the  25th  Massa^ 
chusetts  and  10th 
Connecticut,  was 
makiug  a  serious 
demonstration  in 
front ;  and  the 
23dand27thMas- 
sachusetts,  later 
with  the  51st 
Pennsylvania, 
were  trying  to 
penetrate  the 
almost  impassa- 
ble wood  and 
swamp  in  the 
far-off  front  of 
the  earth  -  work 
for  the  purpose 
of  getting  on 
the  enemy's  left. 
While  engaged 
in      this     move- 

the  Massachusetts  troops  encountered  a  battalion  of  the  enemy  and 
them  inside  their  work. 

mt  11  o'clock  General  Parke  with  his  brigade  arrived  upon  the  field, 
le  4th  Rhode  Island  was  ordered  to  follow  the  regiments  making  the 
istration  on  the  enemy's  left.  "  The  9th  New  York  regiment,  arriving 
the  ground,  was  ordered  to  follow."  ..."  The  regiment,  under  the 
f  the  colonel,  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  entered  the  clearing  with  great  spirit." 
7  two  companies  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  clearing  immediately 
nt  of  the  earth-work,  where  the  mud  was  more  than  ankle-deep,  and 
they  were  receiving  the  undivided  attention  of  the  enemy's  three 
of  artillery,  and  getting  a  shot  now  and  then  from  the  infantry.    It 


"■^'Tm  ft?  l»S^-.°yfc* 
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was  at  this  point  that  Colonel  De  Monteil  was  killed.  Seeing  that  it  would 
be  almost  imi>ossible  to  get  through  the  deep  mud,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  face  to  the  front  and  make  an  effort  to  charge  the  work,  and  after  a 
moment's  consultation  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Betts  and  Captain  Jardine, 
who  commanded  tlie  riglit  eonipany,  I  oi-dored  my  bugler  to  sound  the  ehai^. 
At  that  moment  I  heard  a  gi-eat  cheer  down  the  line,  and,  looking  in  that 
direction,  discovered  that  Major  Kimball  had  broken  the  regiment  in  two 
parts  and  was  heading  the  left  companies  in  a  direct  charge  up  a  causeway 
raniiing  through  the  center  of  the  field  of  fallen  timber  directly  to  tie  sally- 
port covered  by  a  24-pounder  howitzer.  Soon  the  right  companies  joined, 
an<l  all  entered  the  work,  pell-mell,  together.  As  the  column  advanced, 
the  men  crowded  ea<;h  other  from  the  causeway,  an<l  soon  the  whole  front  of 
the  work  was  covered  with  an  animated  sea  of  red  fezzes.  The  men  of  Com- 
pany C  were  the  first  to  cross  the  ditch  and  enter  the  work.  About  the  same 
time,  the  21st  Massachusetts  and  the  Gist  New  York  came  into  the  work  from 
tlie  left. 

The  officers  of  those  two  regiments  claimed  that  their  colors   were  the 
first  on  the  parapet;  if  so,  it  was  because  the  colors  of  the  9th  New  York 
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were  in  the  center  of  the  column  and  did  not  get  into  the  work  with  the  men 
on  the  right  who  led  the  charge.  The  regiments  sent  around  to  outflank 
the  enemy's  left  arrived  at  their  objective  point  about  the  time  the  decisive 
charge  was  made,  and  were  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  credit  for  the  success- 
ful day's  work. 

The  commands  of  Generals  Foster  and  Reno  pursued  the  enemy  to  a 
point  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  where  an  unconditional  surrendei 
was  consummated.  Soon  after  leaving  the  earth- work  my  regiment  deflected 
to  the  right  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  boat-loads  of  the  Richmond 
Blues,  among  them  O.  Jennings  Wise,  trying  to  escape  to  Nag's  Head,  on 
the  opposite  shore.  Company  B  in  the  meantime  had  taken  possession  of 
a  two-gun  battery  at  Shallowbag  Bay.  Wise,  severely  wounded,  was  canied 
to  a  farm-house,  where  he  received  the  best  attention  attainable,  but  died 
the  next  morning,  defiant  to  the  last,  and  wishing  he  had  more  lives  to  lose 
in  the  defense  of  the  Confederacy.  Among  the  results  of  these  two  days' 
fighting  were  the  capture  of  2675  officers  and  men  of  the  Confederate  army 
and  5  forts  mounting  32  heavy  guns,  the  complete  possession  of  Roanoke 
Island,  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina.  5^ 
[For  losses,  see  p.  679.] 

THE  TWO   SQUADRONS   AT   ELIZABETH   CITY. 

The  Confederate  fleet,  known  as  the  "  mosquito  fleet,^  was  under  command 
of  Commodore  William  F.  Lynch,  who,  after  firing  one  of  his  own  steamers,  the 
CurleWy  and  blowing  up  Fort  FoiTCst,  a  work  situated  opposite  Roanoke  Island 
on  the  mainland,  retreated  up  the  Pasquotank  River,  and  concentrated  his  ves- 
sels behind  a  foui--gun  battery  at  a  point  a  short  distance  below  Elizabeth  City. 
At  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  10th  Commander  Rowan  came 
up  with  the  Union  fleet,  and  the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  him  at  a  long  range. 
The  Union  forces  continued  their  course  uninterrupted  by  the  enemy's  fire 
until  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  their  position,  when  they  opened  fire 
and  dashed  on  at  full  speed.     In  a  few  minutes  five  of  the  enemy's  six 
vessels  were  either  captured  or  destroyed,  and  Elizabeth  City  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  naval  forces.  |    Two  days  later  a  small  naval  division  under 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Murray  took  possession  of  Edenton. 


3^  The  Confederate  commander  at  Roanoke  Isl- 
and was  General  Henry  A.  Wise,  who,  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1802,  had  assumed  command  of  the 
Chowan  district,  General  Benjamin  Huger  being 
in  command  of  the  department,  that  of  Norfolk. 
The   official  relations  of  the  two  generals  were 
somewhat  strained,  and  the  responsibility  for  this 
ciisaster  was  afterward  the  subjoct  of  recrimina- 
"tion   between  them.     General  Wise  claimed  that 
lie  had  been  deprived  of  his  artillery  by  reason 
of  the  countermanding  of  his  orders  by  General 
Kuger,  and  that,  in  general,  there  had  been  culpa- 
V)le  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties to  aid  the  defense  of  Roanoke  Island.  "  Noth- 
ing! nothing!!  nothing!!!"  ho  said.     *^That  was 
the  disease  which  brought  disaster  at  Roanoke  Isl- 
and."     There  was  also  lack  of  cordial  agreement 


between  General  Wise  and  Flag-Officer  Lynch. 
General  Wise  being  ill  at  Nag's  Head  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  the  Confederate  troops  on  the  field 
were  under  command  of  Colonel  H.  M.  Shaw, 
who  says  in  his  report :  "An  unceasing  and  effect- 
ive fire  was  kept  up  from  7  a.  m.  until  12:20, 
when,  our  artillery  ammunition  having  been  ex- 
hausted and  our  right  flanks  having  been  turned 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  I  was 
compelled  to  yield  the  place." 

I  Of  this  engagement  Captain  Parker,  C.  S.  N., 
in  his  "  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,"  writes 
as  follows : 

"Tlie  enemy  were  coniin^  up  at  full  speed  and  our 
vessels  were  under  weigh  ready  to  abide  the  shock,  when 
a  boat  came  off  from  tlie  shore  with  the  bearer  of  a  dls- 
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The  morning  of  February  9th,  having  heard  that  a  portion  of  the  command 
of  General  Hem-y  A.  Wise  still  remained  at  Nag's  Head,  General  Parke 
ordered  that  I  should  take  a  battalion  of  my  regiment,  proceed  to  that  point, 
and,  if  possible,  effect  their  capture.  AVhen  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  debar- 
kation we  were  surprised  to  meet  with  no  resistance  to  our  landing.  The  fact 
was  sufficiently  accounted  for  when  we  learned  that  Wise  with  his  whole  com- 
mand had  retreated  northward  at  sundown  the  day  before. 

From  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  stories  had  come  frequently 
to  the  Union  commanders  setting  forth  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
of  Winton  on  the  Chowan  River,  and  their  desire  to  serve  the  Union  cause. 
On   the    18th  of  February  an  expedition  of  eight  gun-boats  under  Com- 
mander Rowan,  and  a  land  force  of  which  I  had  charge,  started  for  the  Chowan 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  om-  friends  at  Winton  and  destroying 
two  important  bridges  of  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad.   The  morning 
of  the  19th  we  began  to  ascend  the  river,  and  as  I  had  never  believed  in  the 
tales  regarding  the  loyalty  of  the  Wintonians,  from  the  time  of  entering 
the  river,  I  assmned  the  position  of  volunteer  lookout  from  the  cross-trees 
of  the  mainmast  of  the  steamer  Delaware.      The  day  was  beautiful,  ibe 
sail   charming,  and   all   went   well   until   about  half-past  3   o'clock.     The 
steamer  had  "  slowed  down  "  and  taken  a  sheer  in  toward  the  Winton  whaarf^ 
where  a  negro  woman  stood  waving  a  rag,  when  from  my  lofty  perch  I  dis- 
covered the  glistening  of  many  musket-barrels  among  the  short  shrubs  thiit 
covered  the  high  bank,  and  farther  back  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  position. 
I  shouted  to  the  astonished  native  pilot  at  the  helm,  "  Ring  on,  sheer  ofl^ 
rebels  on  shore ! "  fully  half  a  dozen  times  before  he  could  comprehend  my 
meaning.     At  last  he  rang  on  full  speed,  changed  his  course,  and  cleared 
the  wharf  by  about  ten  feet.    At  that  moment  the  enemy  opened  fire,  and 

patch  for  mo.    It  read :  '  Captain  Parker,  with  the  crew  on  their  aide  of  the  river.    The  Fanny  wa«  run  on  shore 

of  the  BeauforU  will  at  once  take  charge  of  the  fort.—  aud  blown  up  by  her  commander,  who  with  hlf  crew 

Lynch.*    •Where  the  devil,' I  asked,  *  are  the  men  who  escaped   to   the   shore.    .    .    .    Captain   Sims,  of  tlie 

were  in  the  fort  t '    *  All  run  away,'  naid  the  messenger.  Appomattox^  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  from  his  bow  gun  imtfl 

.    .    .    Upon  getting  into  the  fort  I  hastily  commenced  it  was  accidentally  spiked ;  and  he  then  had  to  mn  for 

stationing  the  men  at  the  guns,  and  as  quickly  as  pos-  it.    He  had  a  howitzer  aft  which  he  kept  in  play;  tat 

Bible  opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  enemy.    Some  of  upon  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  he  found  hlfl 

the  officers  and  men  of  the  Forrest  made  their  way  to  us  ve8»<;l  was  about  two  inches  too  wide  to  ent4»r ;  he  tlMW- 

uiM)n  learning  that  the  militia  had  fled.    I  must  not  for-  fore  set  her  on  flre,  and  she  blew  up.    The  Beaufort  got 

get  to  say  that  the  engineer  officer  who  had  l)een  eent  through  to  Norfolk. 

from  Richmond  for  service  in  the  fort  remained  bravely  "  We  in  thc!  fort  saw  this  work  of  destruction  goinf 

at  his  post.  ...    I  found  Commodore  Lynch  on  shore;  on  without  being  able  to  prevent  it.    As  soon  as  tb« 

his  boat  had  been  cut  in  two  by  a  shot  and  he  could  not  vchkcIh  itassed  the  fort  we  could  not  bring  a  gnn  to 

get  off  to  his  ship,  as  he  informed  me;  and  he  further-  bear  on  them,  and  a  shot  from  them  would  have  taken 

more  said  I  was  to  command  the  fort  without  reference  us  in  reverse.    A  few  rounds  of  grape  would  have  klUed 

to  his  being  there  — that  if  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  get  and  wounded  all  the  men  in  the  fort,  for  the  distance 

off  to  the  Seabird,  he  should  embrace  it.     The  enemy's  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards.    Seeing  this,  I  directed 

vessels  came  on  at  full  speed  under  a  heavy  lire  from  Johnson  to  spike  the  guns,  to  order   every  man  to 

ourv(!S«(;ls  and  the  fort.    The  lire  from  the  latter  was  shoulder  his  musket,  and  then  to  take  down  theflifr 

ineffectual.     The  officers  and  men  were  cool  enough;  "  All  this  was  promptly  and  coolly  done,  and  upon  the 

but  they  had  not  had  time  to  look  about  them.    Every-  fact  being  reported  tome  by  Johnson,  I  pointed  to 

thing  was  in  bswl  working  onler.  and  it  was  difficult  to  pome  woods   in  our  rear  and   told  him  to  make  tbe 

train  the  guns.     .    .    .    Connnodore  Kowan's  steamers  best  of    his  way  there  with    the  command.    All  tbl* 

did  not  reply  to  our  fire  until  (piite  cIohc  ;  and  without  time  Commodore  Lynch  had  stood  quietly  looktnjfO"' 

slackeningtheir  speed  they  passed  the  fort  and  fell  uiwn  hut  without  uttering  a  word.    As  his  command  1»«* 

our  vessels.    They  made  short  work  of  them.    The  8fa-  Just  been  destroyed  under  his  eyes.  I  knew  pretty  i^H 

bird  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the  Commoflore  Pfrrif.  what  his  feelings  were.    Turning  to  him  I  said:  'Cm- 

The  Ellis  wa>»  captured  after  a  desperate  defense,  in  modore,  I  have  ordered  the  fort  evacuated.*    •Why«<»« 

which  her  gjillant  <'onimander,  James  Cooke,  was  badly  sir?'    he  demanded.     I  pointed  ont  the  condition  ^ 

wounded.    The  schooner  Jilarf:  Warrior  was  set  on  fire  affairs  I  have  just  stated,  and  he  acquiesced.    Ann*" 

and  abandoned,  her  crow  escaping  through  the  marshes  arm,  we  followed  the  retreating  men." 
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)  we  passed  out  of  range  the  low  guards,  wheel-house,  and  masts  of 
ilaware  were  riddled.  My  descent  from  the  eross-treea,  with  only  the 
to  protect  my  body,  was  rapid  and  not  graceful ;  ratlines  and  shrouds 
cut  by  bullets  as  I  went  down,  and  my  escape  without  injury  waa  one 
)  every-day  miracles  of  war. 

1  Union  forces  withdrew  down  the  river  and  anchored.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  returned,  and  after  some  pre- 
liminary shelling,  my  regiment  with  two 
boat-howitzers  were  landed,  the  enemy 
was  driven  out,  and  the  town  was  occu- 
pied. We  soon  discovered  thatthe  court- 
house and  several  other  buildings  were  in 
use  for  barracks  and  store-houses  for 
army  supplies.  They  were  all  fired. 
Then  the  expedition  returned  to  Roanoke 
Island. 

The  Wintou  expedition  was,  for  the 
time  being,  the  last  of  active  operations 
having  Roanoke  Island  for  a  base.  The 
army  forces  on  shore  were  enjoying  a 
period  of  luxurious  rest,  while  the  naval 
vessels  were  making  pleasant  excursions 
to  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  sounds 
before  embarking  in  an  enterpriso  second 
a  importance  to  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island.  It  was  an  open  secret 
le  next  move  would  be  gainst  New  Beme,  a  small  city  on  the  Neuse 


morning  of  the  10th  of  March  {  a  letter  was  handed  to  me  from  General 
ide  containing  the  information  that  a  new  brigade,  composed  of  the  9th 
th  New  York  and  the  6th  New  Hampshire,  and  designated  as  the  Fourth, 
len  formed  for  duty  at  Roanoke  Island,  which  was  to  be  left  under  my 
and  for  the  protection  of  that  post.  The  formation  of  this  new  brigade 
le  culmiuatiou  of  preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  New  Berae 
.tion. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  BEENE. 

morning  of  the  11th  the  force  detailed  for  the  attack  upon  that  city 
ked  and  that  night,  with  the  naval  forces,  rendezvoused  at  Hatteras  Inlet. 
1 12th  an  early  start  was  made,  and  that  evening  the  whole  fleet  anchored 

mouth  of  Sloeum's  Creek,  about  sixteen  miles  below  New  Beme. 
next  morning  was  as  unpleasant  as  a  cold  penetrating  rain  and  dark  sky 
make  it,  but,  notwithstanding,  at  6:30,  after  some  preliminary  shelling 
3ds  near  the  landing,  the  troops  began  to  disembark,  the  majority 

9tb  of  Marc])  liHil  been  elear  and  sunny,  quite  iliHtiiictly,  the  roar  of  the  giiiii*  cngaKed  in 
[ht breeze  fromtlip  north.  Although  Iwas  the  action  between  the  Herrimae  and  the  Union 
kelaland,  i;omcei(;hty  miles  Hwaj,  I  heard,     fleet,  iuolDdiug  the  Monitor.  —  B.  C.  U. 
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going  in  small  boats,  while  others  in  their  eagerness  for  the  fray  jumped  from 
the  transports,  wliioh  were  fast  on  the  mud  bottoms,  and,  holding  their  car- 
tridge-boxes and  muskets  over  their  heads,  waded  to  tht^  laud.  In  addition  to 
the  13  regiments  of  infantry,  8  pieces  of  artillery  were  landed,  6  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  McCook,  of  the  navy,  and  2  commanded  by  Captains  Dayton 
and  Bennett,  of  the  Marine  Artillery. 

The  enemy  had  chosen  a  strong  position,  well  calculated  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. On  Otter  Creek,  about  seven  miles  up  the  liver  from  the  mouth  of 
Slocum's  Creek,  they  ha<l  a  line  of  intrenchments  reaching  from  the  Neuse 
River  to  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad ;  two  miles  beyond  they  had 
erected  a  strong  field-work  for  preventing  a  lauding  at  that  point ;  three  miles 

_^    farther  on  there  was  a  battery  mounting  4  heavj-  guns, 

_  but  l)earing  upon  the  liver;  and  one  mile  farther  up  to- 

0^^^l^  war<l  New  Benie  was  their  long  line  of  strong  works, 

f         '^k  the  chief  defense  against  an  attack  upon  that  city.    Fort 

'^  T^  Thompson,  a  large  and  carefully  planned  flanking  bas- 

V^,        f  tioD,  located  on  the  river,  and  mounting  13  heavy 

^^^^A  ^  ^ma,  the  enemy's  extreme  left,  was  the  commencement 

-■^SS^^&i    of  their  main  line  of  breastworks,  which  extended  a 

j^^^^Hi^B^B    mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  railroad;  and  commencing 

^HB^Hj^^^^V    the  other  side  of  the  railroad  was  another  series  of  de- 

f^^^B^B^r        fensive  works,  consisting  of  rifle-pjts  and  detached 

1.^ -  —^ intrenchments  in  the  form  of  redans  and  lunettes,  that 

^°n?"'lo^«lm^a    T^^   terminated  in  a  2-gun  battery,  about  two  miles  from 
ooKFBDERATE  FORCEfl  AT  NEW   Fort  Thompsou.     All  wcrc  locatod  upou  8  low,  swBmpy 
SEPT.  ij.  1862,  ■    soil.     The  line  from  the  river  to  the  railroad  was  pro- 

FBOM  i  PHOTocHAPn.  tccted  by  a  ditch  and  clearing  in  front,  and  the  one 
beyond  by  a  swamp  and  underbrush  along  its  whole  length.  These  works 
were  armed  with  41  heavy  guns  and  19  field-pieces,  and  had  between 
7000  and  8000  men  for  their  defense.  In  the  river,  opposite  Fort  Thompson, 
and  crossing  its  channel,  were  a  double  row  of  piles  and  many  sunken  vessels, 
formidable  obstructions,  to  assist  the  fort  in  preventing  an  attack  upon  New 
Berne  from  the  river.  The  naval  forces  moved  up  the  river  along  with  the 
troops  while  the  light  guns  on  shore  were  being  dragged  through  the  deep 
mud  of  the  road.  The  first  day's  march  took  the  whole  Union  force  beyond 
the  second  deserted  work,  where  the  advance  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy's  pickets.  It  beiiig  then  8  o'clock,  a  halt  was  or<lered  for  the  night, 
and  the  weary,  hungry  troops  found  a  soldiers'  resting-place  in  the  mud,  with 
no  better  covering  than  a  continuous  downjxiur  of  cold  water.  The  eight 
pieces  of  artilleiy,  although  assisted  on  theu-  way  by  the  whole  of  the  51st 
Pennsylvania,  did  not  anive  on  the  ground  until  3  o'clock  the  following  ; 
morning.     [See  map,  p.  651.] 

During  the  night  it  was  ascertained  from  pickets,  negroes,  and  others  that  ^ 
the  enemy's  fortified  line  was  not  far  off ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the^, 
14th  the  positions  of  the  Union  forces  were  designated  preparatory  to  a  for--^*- 
ward  movement  for  attack.     General  Foster  was  to  move  up  the  countiy^^r 
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toqA  and  attack  the  enemy's  left ;  General  Reno  was  to  advance  by  the  rail- 
roatl  and  attempt  to  turn  the  rebel  right ;  while  General  Piirke  was  to  follow 
on  the  countiy  road  as  a  reserve,  or  to  operate  in  the  center.  The  heads  of 
the  two  advancing  columns  soon  came  witliin  range,  and  a  disposition  of  the 
troops  for  a  general  engagement  was  immediately  eonsummiited.  The  SSth 
Massachusetts  had  the  extreme  right;  seiiond  in  line  came  the  24tli  Massa- 
ehusotts,  its  left  resting  on  tho  (iouutry  road,  whicli  was  (K.*cuiiied  Ijy  the 
artilleiy  commanded  ]>y  Captain  Baytou  and  Lieutenant  McOook.  The  27th 
Massachusetts,  -\y\ih  its  right  resting  on  the  <'Ountry  road,  was  joined  on  its 
left  Ity  th(i  23d  Massachusetts,  the  whole  parallel  with  the  enemy's  works.  Tho 
artOlcry  and  right  regiments  opened  the  engagement  before  those  ou  tlio  left 
of  the  road  got  into  position.  The  10th  (''onnecticut  Volunteers,  at'riving  a 
little  aft«r  the  othcjrs,  was  oixlered  to  tho  left  of  the  23d.  The  action  along 
the  whole  of  Genei'al  Foster's  front  had  now  commenced  in  earnest.  Tho 
27th  Massachusetts  soon  exhausted  its  short  supply  (»f  amnmiiition,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  lltli  Ouniiecticut,  whicli  ha*!  b(!en  <>r<ler('d  by  (General  Parko 
to  assist  in  bringing  up  i\w  guns. 

Early  in  the  luoniing  General  Reno,  on  the  left,  moved  his  brigade  along  the 
railroad  in  the  following  order :  21st  Mas.sa<'husettB,  51st  New  York,  W\\^ew 
Jei-sey,  and  51st  Pcnnsylvaniju  Tin;  fii-st  encounter,  aboutfi  o'4-l<i('k,  ^^vvs^^■\t\l 
i  large  detachment  of  the  enemy  who  were  bringing  a  gun  to  bear  oii-  ^tVettiW- 
■oad.     This  move  was  checkeil  by  a  well-maintained  fire  from  O"^-  ^'^''^^^ 
kirmishers,  and  soon  afti'r  the  right  wing  of  tlie  21st  ]\rassa<*l\\\He't-^*^i  ^^™*^ 
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Lieuteuant-Colouel  Clark,  chai-ged  through  an  opening  and  captured  a  brick- 
kiln within  the  enemy's  line.  The  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  were  now 
brought  into  line  on  the  left  of  the  21st  Massachusetts,  with  the  51st  Pennsyl- 
vania in  reserve,  supporting  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  Ou  this  part  of  the 
field  the  aetion  lasted  for  about  three  and  a  half  hours,  when  the  regiments 
engaged  had  expended  nearly  all  their  ammunition.  At  that  time  the  right 
wing  of  the  51st  Pennsylvania,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  S.  Bell,  was 
ordered  to  relieve  the  51st  Now  York,  which  had  suffered  severely,  to  pass 
in  front  of  it,  deliver  one  volley,  and  then 
charge  the  enemy's  works.  This  order  was 
gallantly  executed.  At  the  same  time  the 
other  wing  of  the  51st  Pennsylvania  and 
the  9th  New  Jersey  charged  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  enemy  fled  from  their  entire 
left,  leaving  fifty  prisoners.  Just  then 
General  Reno  discovered  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  waving  from  the  works  far  off  to 
his  right. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  after  captur- 
ing the  brick-kiln,  moved  along  the  inside 
of  the  works  toward  the  right^  came  upon 
a  light  battery  of  sixteen  pieces  which  he 
captured,  but  was  driven  back  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  infantry. 

General  Parke's  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  4th  and  5th  Rhode  Island  and  the 
8th  and  11th  Connecticut  regiments,  was 
assigned  to  the  center  in  supporting  distance  of  either  end  of  the  line,  but 
this  command  was  destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  than  merely 
supxwrting  the  troops.  Soon  after  getting  under  fire  Colonel  Rodman,  with 
the  4th  Rhode  Island,  offered  to  charge  through  an  opening  left  in  the  in- 
trenchments  for  the  railroad  to  pass  through.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  8th  Connecticut  and  the  5th  Rhode  Island  were  ordered  to  his  support. 
Passing  the  rifle-pit-s,  he  entered  the  rear  of  the  intrenchraents,  moving  toward 
the  right,  capturing  nine  brass  guns  and  driving  the  enemy  from  his  intrenched 
position  between  the  railroad  and  the  river.  Simultaneously  with  the  move- 
ment of  Colonel  Rodman,  General  Foster  made  a  charge  along  his  whole  front, 
when  the  enemy  retreated.  Diu-ing  the  greater  part  of  the  action  the  gun-boats 
cooperated  by  shelling  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  works.  Rodman's 
soldierly  movement  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  day,  and  ended  a  battle 
most  creditable  for  all  the  Union  troops  and  the  officers  who  commanded 
them.     Iinme<liately  after  the  close  of  the  a<'tion,  New  Berne  was  oceupiod. 

When  the  strength  of  the  position  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  fatigue 
of  the  Union  forces,  and  the  great  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  in  mak- 
nig  an  infantrj'  attack  against  a  strong  intrenched  position,  it  is  astonishing 
that  they  came  out  of  the  action  with  a  loss  of  only  90  killed  and  J{80 
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■wounded.  The  loss  to  the  enemy  was  9  forts,  mounting  41  heavy  guns,  over 
2  miles  of  intrenehments,  with  19  field-pieces  in  position,  6  32-pounder8 
not  mounted,  over  300  prisonei-s,  more  than  1000  stand  of  small  arms,  tents 
and  barracks  for  10,000  troops,  a  large  amount  of  army  supplies  and  naval 
stores,  and  the  control  of  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  missing  was 
about  578.  This  complete  success,  coming  so  soon  after  that  of  Roanoke 
Island,  created  an  esprit  dc,  corps  among  the  troops  of  the  "  Coast  Division  " 
which  they  maintained  to  tlie  end  of  their  army  career.  % 


\  Tbe  Confederate  forces  in  thi 
were  all  North  CaroliuianB,  and  were  commanded 
bj  General  L.  0*3.  Braneh,  irbo  gives  in  his  offleial 
report  this  account  of  the  battle : 

"The  defoDBiTD  worka  were  loraled  and  roDgCruoled 
before  I  wiaiuned  command.  The  truoi»  under  my  com- 
mand had  performed  a  larRe  amount  of  work,  but  It 
was  matnlf  on  the  river  dcCeOBee,  which  were  not  as- 
Balled  by  the  enemy.  Tliey  bad  been  originally  planned 
tor  a  force  macb  larger  than  any  ever  plaeed  at  my 
dl»po«a1.  and  I  wan  for  alx  weeks  engaged  In  making 
the  nereesary  ebaDgeB  to  contract  tliem.  but  the  fallare 
of  aU  my  efforU  lo  obtain  ImplemenlH  and  tools  with 
which  tbe  troops  coald  carry  on  the  work  prevented  mo 
rroiu  making  »atl«factor)'  progrees.  I  hud  elrciiluted 
handblllB  over  the  Htate.  calllnK  on  the  clUzeiiB  gener- 
ally lo  awdat  me,  and  received  from  two  countlca  a 
■mall  party  ot  free  negroes  without  Implement.  I 
tbeu  Inserted  In  the  newspaper  an  advertisement  cnll- 
ing  on  the  slave-ownera  to  hire  their  bIuvos,  with  Im- 
phsments,  for  a  few  daya,  and  I  got  but  a  alnglu  negro 
Ihiring  all  this  time  t  co  ed  roo 
when  the  enemy  came      Co         rl  ed  pe 

day  were  belog  detailed  to  ru       reaa 


leas  than  half  that  numljci 

and  axeH,  without  picks  oi 

of  New  Berue  nhall  prevent  n  similar  supln 

part  of  cltlzena,  and  especially  slavc-onnen 


mtry.  , 


.  At  Bl 


1:30 


o'clock.  Friday  moralng,  tbe  Ore  opened  along  tbe  line 
from  the  railroad  to  tbe  river.  I  soon  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Colonel  Lee  (commanding  the  Confederate 
left  wing]  that  tbe  enemy  were  attempting  to  turn  onr 
left.  Thla  proved  tu  be  a  felut.  ae  I  replied  to  bim  that 
I  thought  It  would.  The  neit  Incident  ot  the  battle 
wasthcappenrjince  or  the  enemy's  sklrmlshorsinfrontol 
Vanue|98thN.  C],  and  consequently  on  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  held  by  the  mlUtla.  It  was  to  drive  the  enemy 
tuna  tbnt  position  that  I  bad  directed  the34-pouDd  bat- 
tery to  be  plaei'd  there,  and  supposing  It  was  ready  tor 
oeniee,  I  sent  Captain  Rodman,  with  hln  comimny,  to 
man  It,  bat  they  found  the  gnna  not  mounted,  and  were 
onlered  Intopoaltlon  to  net  as  Infantry.  The  sklnnlsb- 
ers  iif  the  euctiiy,  finding  themHclves  on  Ibe  flunk  of  the 
mllltln,  fired  at  Iheiu  a  few  Eihota  from  their  flank  flies, 
which  canned  a  portion  of  them  to  floe  In  great  disorder, 
ta  rd  el  Avery  [3M  Hoglmentl  to 

se  m  odge  Ihem.    He  sent  them  lo- 

ta U    te       t-Colonel  Hoke;  bat   beforo 

H  ke  bad  fully  got  lute  position, 
moved    vlth    the    greateat 


erity, 


This  mnp  Is  based  upon  the  nke(r 
Branch's  oUlrlal  report  of  thc!  fouted 
meut,  with  tbe  addition  of  Hie  Union 
alOclal  reports. 


aa        rom  Cnloucl  Clark,  of  tbe  ml- 
rmlng  me  that  tbe  enemy  were 
battle  In  gieat  fcm-o  on  hla 
natnntly  ordered  np  the  ro- 
flve    companies    of    Colonel 
ry         glment,  and   Ibe  whole  ten 
ed       territlo  Ore  from  their  En- 
.     Tbe  whole  mllltln.   bow- 
now  abandoned  Iheir  post- 
tuff  could    not    rally    them. 
nelalr'n  re^ment  [3Sth]  very 
owed  tbelr  example,  Fetreat- 
utnioat  disorder.     This  laid 
n     wood's  right  |7th1,  and  a  large 
the  breastwork  woa  left  va- 
ad  not  B  mou  with  whom  to 
t.  nnd  the  enemy  soon  poured 
un    along   the   railroad  and 
portion    of    the    cut-down 
m         finut,  which  marched  up  bs- 
reantwork  to  attack  what  re- 
Campbell's  command  lil^)]- 
Tth  met  them  with  thobay- 
droTB  ttaem   hendlnog  over 
parapet.  Iiiflleting  heavy  loss  upon 
OS  they  fled;  but  soon  returning 
■y  reetiforcements,  not  less  than 
nvc  or  NIX  regiments,  the  Tth  was  obliged 
to  yield,  falling  hnek  slowly  and  In  or- 
der, ^erlngtheenemy  behind  tbe  lireast- 
'iioral     work,  without  a  single  mnn  to  place  In 
igagc.    Hie  gap  Ibrotigli  wbleb  he  was  enlenng, 
idlcated  by  the     and  flnding  the  day  lost,  my  next  ears 
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The  enemy  in  their  retreat  destroyed  bridges,  and  as  they  passed  through 
the  town  set  fii-e  to  it,  and  left  parts  of  it  in  a  blaze ;  and  the  first  work  of  our 
troops  and  sailors  after  landing  was  to  assist  the  citizens  in  putting  out  the 
flames,  which  was  not  done  until  much  valuable  property  had  been  uselessly 
destroyed.  With  the  mOitary  machinery  at  his  command  it  did  not  take 
General  Bumside  long  to  establish  order  and  give  the  captured  city  sueh  a 
government  as  the  occasion  required.  The  next  and  most  important  business 
in  hand  was  to  make  the  captured  position  secure  from  a  land  attack ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  portion  of  the  railroad  leading  to  Goldsboro' 
had  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  line  of  fortifications  bnilt  between  the  Neuse  and 
Trent  rivers,  which  would  completely  insulate  New  Berne  from  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

THE   SIEGE   OF   FORT   MACON. 

The  next  and  last  objective  point  of  any  imiwrtance  in  the  new  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Macon,  an  old-style,  strong, 
stone,  casemated  work,  mounting  67  guns,  garrisoned  by  above  500  men,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Moses  J.  White,  located  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bogue 
Island,  commanding  the  chaimel  from  the  open  sea  to  Beaiifort  Harbor,  and 
about  forty  miles  from  New  Beriie.  [See  map,  p.  634.]  ToGeneral  Parke  was  as- 
signed the  duty  of  moving  upon  this  work  and  undertaking  its  capture.  March 
18th,  General  Burnside  and  Lieutenant  Williamson,  of  the  Engineers,  made 
a  reconnoissance  to  the  east  as  far  as  Sloeum's  Creek,  and  occupied  Have- 
lock  Station  with  one  company  of  the  5th  Rhode  Island  Battalion.   The  21st, 
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Carolina  City,  a  small  settlement 
opposite  Bogue  Island,  was  occu- 
pied; the  22(1,  two  rompaiiies  of 
the  4th  Rhode  Island  took  pos- 
of  Morehemi  City ;  the 
night  of  the  25th,  a  detachment  of 
the  same  regiment,  with  a  com- 
pany of  the  8th  Connecticut,  occupied  Beaufort ;  and  the  night  of  the  23d, 
Newport  was  garrisoned  by  the  5th  Rhode  Island,  Thus  all  the  important 
positions  around  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Macon  had  fallen  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Union  forces  without  contest  or  the  loss  of  a  man.  General  Parke, 
who  had  established  his  headquarters  at  Carolina  City,  demanded  a  surrender 
of  the  fort,  which  was  refused.  The  evidence  of  preparations  completed  and 
in  hand  left  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  Geiieml  Parke  that  Colonel  White 
intended  to  make  a  desperate  defense.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  besiege 
the  fort,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  a  combined  land  and  sea  attack. 

In  this  important  work  General  Parke  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Captain 
Williamson  and  Lieutenant  Flagler,  of  the  Ordnance  Corps.  On  the  29th  a 
part  of  the  Third  Brigade  was  landed  upon  Bogue  Island,  and  operations  for 
besieging  the  fort  were  immefliately  (•ommen('<'d.  The  configuration  of  the 
sand-hills  was  singularly  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Union 
forces.  These  ridges  or  hills  intei'vened  between  the  working  parties  and  the 
'ort  to  such  an  extent  in  height  as  to  permit  the  erection  of  besieging  works 
o  go  on  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  without  any  serious  inconvenience  from 
he  enemy's  fire.     By  April  23d,  the  fort  was  entirely  cut  oil  from  communi- 
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cation  with  the  outer  world.  On  the  ocean  side  the  blockading  division,  con- 
sisting of  the  steamers  Dat/light,  State  of  Georf/ia,  and  Chippewa^  and  the  bark 
Gemsbok,  under  the  command  of  Commander  Samuel  Lock  wood,  prevented 
all  intercourse  from  that  direction.  General  Parke  announced  the  works  com- 
pleted, and  his  readiness  for  an  attack,  and  Colonel  White  was  again  sum- 
moned, and  again,  in  the  tersest  possible  terms,  declined  to  surrender. 

The  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  fort  consisted  of  a  battery  of  3 
rifled  30-pounder  guns,  under  Captain  L.  O.  Moriis;  another  of  4  8-inch 
mortars,  under  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Flagler ;  and  a  third  of  4  10-inch  mortars, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Proiity,  of  the  25th  Massachusetts.  From 
these  works  the  bombardment  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  continued  for  ten  hours.  The  fire  from  the  Union  batteries  was  not 
only  vigorous,  but  also  accurate  and  effective.  Shell  after  shell  dropped 
into  the  work  and  exploded.  Many  breaches  were  made,  the  ramparts 
were  swej^t  clean  of  gunners,  and  seventeen  guns  were  disabled  and  dis- 
mounted. The  naval  torches,  owing  to  the  sudden  coming  on  of  a  gale,  after 
participating  in  the  early  part  of  the  boml>ardment,  were  compelled  to  seek 
deeper  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Colonel  White,  by  the  hanging 
out  of  a  white  flag,  indicated  his  willingness  to  suiTcnder.  He  and  his  troops 
received  honorable  terms  and  marched  out  of  the  fort  as  the  5th  Rhode  Island 
marched  in,  and  so  ended,  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  victory,  the  siege  of 
Foil  Macon,  the  combined  losses*  of  both  sides  being  only  9  killed  and  25 

wounded.it 

During  the  bombardment  a  detachment  of  the  Signal  Corps  under  Lieuten- 
ant Andrews  rendered  most  important  assistance  to  the  commanders  of  the 
batteries.  His  position  on  the  Bogue  banks  was  nearly  at  right  angles  with^irC 
the  line  of  fire.  Early  in  the  action  he  saw  that  the  10-inch  shells  were  going^^  j 
three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  fort,  and  that  the  8-inch  shells  were  falling^^ 
short.  By  signaling  his  observations,  the  elevations  of  the  pieces  were  corrected^ 
so  that  after  12  o'clock  every  projectile  from  the  mortars  fell  inside  the  fort 
This  was  not  only  one  of  the  first,  but  among  the  better,  of  the  achievementa^J^-M 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  proving  its  usefulness  in  war  operations. 

SOUTH   MILLS   AND   OTHER   OPERATIONS. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  rumors  reached  us  of  the  buildE>Xj 
ing  of  rebel  iron-clads  which  were  to  enter  Albemarle  Sound  via  the 
Swamp  Canal  and  Roanoke  River.    Commander  Rowan  and  I  were  equall; 


^  Colonel  Moses  J.  White  says  in  his  report :  up  with  <a^at  vigor,  the  enemy  having  Immense 

tugo  froiu  their  8Ui>erior  force,  being  able  to  relieve  th» 

"At  6  A.  M.,  on  the  25th,  the  enemy's  land  batterieH  men  at  the  guns,  while  our  morning  reiwrts  sbo 

opened  ui)on  the  fort,  and  at  6 :  30  A.  m.  their  vesselH,  only  263  mtm  for  duty.     Our  guns  were  well 

consisting  of  three  war  steamers  and  one  sailing  vessel,  but  being  able  to  do  little  damage  to  water  batteries 

commenced  a  cross-fire  with  rifle  and  11-inch  shell.  The  siege  guns,  firing  through  very  narrow  embraeuzicv^ 

fire  from  both   directions  was  immediately  returned.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  very  vigorous  and  aocnrate 

and  at  7  a.  m.  the  ships  retired  —  one  disabled  and  two  from  both  rifles  and  mortars,  dismounting  gnna,  c 

others  in  a  damaged  condition.  fjS'o  Huch  damage  is  re-  bling  men,  and  tearing  the  parade,  parapet^  and 

ported  by  the  commanders  of  the  Union  vessels.    Com-  the  fort.    At  6 :  30  p.  m.,  finding  that  our  loss  had 

niander  TxK'kwood,  of  the  Daylight,  the  senior  naval  very  great,  and  from  the  fatigue  of  our  men  being 

oflic<'r.  attributed  the  withdrawal  to  the  rolling  of  the  to  keep  up  the  fire  with  but  two  guns,  a  proj 

sea.    He  speaks,  however,  of  the  excellence  of  the  Con-  was  made  to  General  Parke  for  the  surrender 

federate  aim.—  EDrroRS.]  The  attack  from  land  was  kept  Macon." 
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they  answered,  "We  will 
try."  Arriving  at  the 
fence,  the  regiment  was 
formed  in  line  of  battle, 
and  commenced  to  move 
over  the  field.  When 
within  fifty  yards  of  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  the 
right  companies  received 
the  concentrated  fire  of 
the  wliole  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  and  artillery, 
and  in  less  than  two  min- 
utes lost  9  killed  and  58 
wounded.  I  immediately 
ordered  a  deflection  to 
the  right,  when  suddenly 
the  rebels  ceased  firing, 
and  fell  back  to  avoid 
being  outflanked  by  oar 
force  that  entered  the 
■wood  on  their  left.  The 
6th  New  Hampshire 
gave  them  a  parting  vol- 
ley, which  caused  their  artillery  to  retreat,  and  so  ended  the  battle  of  South 
Mills,  or  Camden,^  as  it  is  now  known. 


^Iii  his  report  oFtli^  fieht  '^^  South  MilU  General 
Hufter  tbuB  describes  the  Confederate  position : 

"On  tlie  l«b,  the  eDpmj-  nppniuchlnK.  .  .  Col- 
OKPl  WrtRht  moTf*!  forwani  wlrb  bin  Ihree  piimpiinl™. 
■nil  St  0:30  o'rlwk  tab  met  ^>J  Colonel  MrTomaH  with 
hit  Iwtterj-  (1  ridi'd  piifB  and  »  bnmte  e-iwundenl. 
Arter  advuidnic  3  lulles  from  Sunlh  MUIb  the  nud 
emerged  ftvni  the  Hoods,  and  iIk'  Held  on  the  riftbt  and 
tbe  left  extended  IM  lo  im  yaxOn  In  tbiet  yconAa  and 
■vaniii.  On  tbe  edffe  or  tlie  irood*.  on  both  utiles  of  Ihe 
Rmd  and  prrpendlinUr  lo  tt,  ithh  n  oiiiull  dileb,  the 
earth  from  witlrh  vu  Ihmwn  np  on  the  Ronib  iiide  in  n 
rtdtce.  upon  which  wo*  a  heavy  roll  tenre.  From  Ihls 
point  (he  mod  led  tbroDEh  a  narrow  Inne  for  nneiiillr  with 

make  his  stand.  Aliont  thrre  bniidR>d  jrard*  from  the 
woods  ran  a  deep  wide  diteh  pnrnllrl  witb  tbe  one  firsi 
mentioned  and  eitendlni  to  the  toihIs  on  either  side  nf 
the  rvmd.  and  a  short  dlslanee  liej-ond  tt  were  dwelling" 
and  euthimses  whleh  wonld  clve  rover  fi.r  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Wrieht  Iheretore  onlered  them  hiinied.  The 
lirin-  dlteh  In  his  front  be  tilled  with  fenee  mils  and  m'I 
Ibeni  on  fliv.  bis  ohjn-t  belnfc  lo  have  this  dltrli  i>o  hoi 
by  the  time  the  enemy  eame  np  they  emild  not  oeenpr 
It.  iThts  lUteh  Is  marine  on  skeleb  as '  PoastedDltcb.*) 
Tw«  irteeiB  of  artlUety  (the  road  was  too  narrow  for 
in»ivl  «en>  plaeed  In  the  road  Jnst  when-  It  entenred 
triHii  the  wood*,  whleh  commandnl  the  road  — the  ranee 
ot  ihe  iinnTi.  Re  also  threw  (hiwn  the  tenees  for  throe 
biiiid;>it  yarilfl  on  eaoh  side  of  the  road  for  three 
bnnilnil  yards  In  fmnl  of  ttie  inins.  and  tossed  the  rath> 


Into  the  nuttl  todeMm. 

UrinK.  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  r 


nflh 


(eneen  on  the  sidee  of  the  woods  were  taken  down  nnd- 

lahl  In  heap«  on  the  embankment  In  trunt  of  his  men. 

.     ,     Tbe  amoke  from  the  burning  boildings  anS. 

fenees  rolled  toward  the  enemy,  thna  masking  the  post — 

General  Huper  speaks  otfonrrepulseaof  the  Uniom, 
troops  between  12  and  3:35  p.  h.,  and  continoeB^ 

"They  soon  advanced  again,  two  refflment*  sklrllnfr 
tbe  woods  on  our  left,  and  approached  near  enough  I» 
engattctbe  sUniilshera.  One  eompany  from  the  rich*' 
was  moved  over,  and  Colonel  Reld  ordered  to  smd  one 
i-nnipany  from  the  reperre.  Tbe  enemy  deidoyed  tti  the 
open  Held  and  liore  down  nipldly,  lint  the  hravy  Are  of 
miisketi;  caused  Iheni  to  waver,  and  tbey  fell  bark  to 
the  fenee.  Three  retrlmenle  and  a  fleld-pleee  were  In  the 
i-enter  and  Ihe  9th  New  York  re^ment  on  Ihe  right. 
Tbe  Ore  was  now  lirlsk  from  one  end  of  the  Une  to  lbf> 
olher.  and  the  enemy  were  held  Id  rberk.  wbrnjust  at 
Ihls  momeni  Captain  MrCnmas  was  killed  by  a  mmlr- 
Imll,  and  bl»  men.  who  for  four  houn-  had  fonslit  wtt» 
most  IndoniilnMo  eonraire.  hi-e»me  panle*trlekea  and 
left  the  field,  tnklne  their  plree«  with  them.  CokMirl 
Wrlebt  sneeeeded  lnnll.vlnK  them  and  prtllneiwopleee* 
and  a  few  men  In  po'ltlon.  and  tbeeneniybad  advaiiee' 
sn  rinse  that  ennisler  wa«  Bred  on  them  wilb  eBR-t.  and 
they  aen'n  fell  l«et.  The  amnmnttlon  In  the  llmtier 
hoxes  wa*e:(hanMed.ai>ddnrinprthet«nporarT  alwmr*' 
o(  Colonel  Wrlghl  tbe  artillery  left  Ihe  field.  The  rattOf 
made  a  eharge  npon  onr  Itne.  tint  the  steady  lire  ai  rln«> 
dtslanee  .  .  .  raustdthemtobreaklnn>nfii*loD.u>d.  . 
tbey  (ell  haek." 


prottheteneea.  The         Tbe  Confederate  Atrces  were  the  3d  Oeoigi^aF- 
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I  was  helped  oflf  the  field  to  a  negro  cabin,  and  heard  nothing  from  General 
fieno  until  about  9  o'clock,  when  he  came  to  me  with  the  information  that  he 
had  learned  that  reenforcements  were  coming  from  Norfolk;  and  we  agreed, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  the  gun-boats. 
The  command  moved  at  once  through  the  mud  and  rain,  reached  the  point 
of  debarkation  about  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  returned  to  Roanoke  Isl- 
and. My  brigade  had  marched  about  46  miles  in  a  little  less  than  26  hours, 
besides  taking  part  in  a  severe  action.  Our  entire  loss  was  14  killed  and 
100  wounded  and  missing.  Among  the  former  was  Lieutenant  Charles  A. 
Gadsden,  adjutant  of  the  9th  New  York,  an  Americanized  Englishman,  who 
had  been  with  his  command  less  than  a  week.  He  fell  most  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  the  first  company  that  came  under  fii'e,  where  he  had  no  right  to  be. 

Chaplain  Thomas  W.  Conway,  of  the  9th  New  York,  who  with  Surgeon 
&eorge  H.  Humphreys  remained  behind  with  the  wounded,  discovered  that  the 
rebel  infantry,  which  gave  us  such  a  wai-m  reception,  were  concealed  in  a 
broad,  deep  drain  which  conformed  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  was  parallel 
to  my  line  of  attack.  The  lock  the  expedition  was  sent  to  destroy  remains 
to  this  day  intact,  and  no  iron-clad  has  ever  passed  through  it,  and  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  that  none  was  ever  built  for  that  purpose. 

May  7th,  Captain  0.  W.  Parisen,  with  Company  C,  9th  New  York,  embarked 
[>ii  the  gun-boat  ShawsheeUj  proceeded  to  Catharine's  Creek,  which  empties 
into  Chowan  River,  landed  his  command  with  a  part  of  the  gun-boat's  crew, 
tnarched  about  two  miles  back  from  the  creek  and  destroyed  a  large  store- 
house filled  with  $50,000  worth  of  commissary  supplies  for  the  rebel  army. 
WJaile  returning  to  the  gnin-boat,  Captain  Parisen  repelled  an  attack  of  rebel 
cavalry,  which  after  one  volley  retreated,  with  the  commanding  officer 
mortally  wounded. 

Immediately  after  the  first  occupation  of  the  inland  waters  of  North  Caro- 
lina by  the  Union  forces,  great  inconvenience  had  been  experienced,  and  in 
several  instances  movements  had  been  retarded,  because  the  only  way  of  com- 
munication with  Washington  was  through  the  sometimes  dangerous  and  always 
unreliable  channel  of  Hatteras  Inlet.  Knowing  this,  I  had  constantly  urged 
upon  General  Bumside  the  importance  of  opening  connection  with  Norfolk 
through  the  Currituck  Sound  and  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  and,  as  a  preliminary 
to  such  an  undertaking,  had  commenced  blowing  up  the  obstructions  placed 
by  the  enemy  in  the  Currituck  Canal.  May  28th,  I  received  permission  from 
General  Bumside  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  to  Fort  Monroe  through  my 
proposed  route,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  important  conference  with 
General  Wool.  I  embarked  Company  K  of  the  9th  New  York,  with  its 
battery  of  lifled  naval  boat-guns,  on  board  the  small  side-wheel  steamer 
Port  Royal.     All  the  canal  obstructions  not  being  removed,  I  decided  to 

ome  drafted  militia  under  Colonel  Ferebee,  Mc-  York  Marine  Artillery  (4  pieces) ;  and  the  losses 
Was'sbattery,  and  Gillette's  company  of  cavalry,  were:  killed,  13  ;  wounded,  101 ;  captured,  13, — 
Tie  Confederate  loss  was  6  killed,  19  wounded,  total,  127.  General  Jesse  L.  Reno  says  in  his  re- 
nd 3  prisoners.  The  Union  forces  were  the  0th  port  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  convey 
^ew  Hampshire,  21st  Massachusetts,  9th  and  the  idea  that  the  entire  Bumside  expedition  was 
9th  New  York,  51flt  Pennsylvania,  and  1st  New  marching  upon  Norfolk. — Editors. 
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ouiiil  thwujrli  a  narrow,  crooked  chan- 
1  liisjmtoli  to  the  New  York  "Tribuue" 


piok  n»y  i^-ny  outsiilo  in  Cunitm-k  ! 
ni'I.  Tho  nvrnU  <*aii  best  U-  toKi  by 
frwH  Fort  MoimM>: 

"  Mn.v  AMI),  liKU.  TliiK  tiioniiii).'  i1ii>  sj.l>'-wli,>.'1  sii<ntuor  />i>rf  Royol Hrrired  here  tnm  RoMioke  — 

lidMml,  v*ii  \\»^  Ournlui'k  Siiittiil  nii<l  Oisiii.'il  Su'titii|>  ^'aiial.    Coloni-l  Hftwkiiis  and  &  company  — s 

«f  hin  (mlUnI  !S«n»vi>!i  ntv  ilu'  first  i.>  .>(h'ii  fouiinuuifotiou  bplwet'D  tit-Derals  Wood  and  Bom- 

Mi)t^     Ity  lliti>  Hiiivt>mt>i)t  «i>  i-nii  ilis|M'us('  will)  nil  i^<nw»ril  tntu^pOTtation.  and  forward  sapplies.  i— i 
clt^.  i»  )t  mfii  and  m)tii)  kmhikt  io  our  inHi)v<  ii)  tlutt  ni'inity.** 

\Vlit>n  t  wait  U'ft  ill  olun'^'  of  K^wuioko  Islaii^l,  Couimauder  Bowan  a88igned£:»-id 
to  iKt^  <.t^nuiianil  of  tho  lutvnl  tUvisioii  in  AlWmarte  aod  Croatan  BoiiiidB^s-Ci& 
Uuntlt^ttaitt  l'U«rltvs  \V.  FIui^si'i-.  who  had  Ihvu  <.*«.>uspiouous  for  his  efficieiicT~5cr~5' 
utHM)  tuany  »Hvasioiis.  A  liiuT  .-hanu'ior  than  this  oflSoer  possessed  it  i^sJf  is 
)ii)(Mv«iMMo  lo  iiiia^nt>. —  i^itriotit'.  ^inivrt'.  manly,  moilest,  considerate,  aiKE:».f:ad 
truthfttl  U>  at)  extent  ahiitv>t  In'yoiui  il»>:**Tiption ;  and  a  brsvier  man  nevew-^*~er 
li\>Hi,  Karly  in  June  he  took  iH^ssessir^n  v>f  the  town  of  Plymouth,  sitoate<£»  c^od 
a  sliort  distaihv  mK*vc  the  mouth  of  the  R»>auokt'  River,  and  heW  it  an«idec»'^j»ied 
l»y  Uutil  for\H«t>  until  .Inne  ITuh.  when  l\in!i>any  F  of  the  I*th  Xew  York  w  iii  ■■  t  ■n 
tMaiUsl  for  tntaril  aiitl  >^))s«>rvaiion  duty  at  that  )H'>$t.  It  did  not  take  a  l^p^  M-w^ng 
linw  for  ws  io  its«vrtain  that  therv  were  amonf  the  uoo-slaveboldiii^  pop 
li^^i  iiwuy  who  pr\>f^*s;».\i  s»'nt:uieuts  not  h-.viile  lo  the  I'nioa.  and  that  jhe;* 
h*»l  ox|»r\>ssn>i  a  deTer!»ir.a:ion  never  to  j^'rve  in  the  ranks  \<i  the  i^hel  asna^^ZMSOJ. 
latHilenant-t\^!ii wander  Hiist^'r  (V.'.s:ani;y  iiri??*i  apoo  me  the  impi.^-tanr^-^:^Like<e 
^>f  enlistiui:  tJ-.rVjsi*  nier.  -.r.  :h»^  eav.s*'  of  I'r.e  I'liiwM  States-  Xe^riy  all  of  tfa:<lr  the 
|y>st>*  ,-'.*«i  .*f  -iihaSiTar.:*  w,^r>'  s::;".  devo^e-.i  :o  the  v>M  leoviemroeiH :  asfK^^KDii 
uv*»y  V..s«;  «:»»ys*f-.:".y  rt*'s:(\i  rf'.v'  iV^s«.'rip::v^n.  a:id  had  neTiM-  aven  tbe3-^«=fte£r 
*lK>iri»r.vv  T.^  :ht-  r^-W.  i^'•ve— -.'.v-ev.:. 

VeT>  : t-ft  ^^:' : r.t -.v.  w* t\-  -;^ivi.-i^w,-,T-r^ *;^*  ,s>r.*e».:'aesiI'T h*l  fittle iBt«rwi  .^  ^i  in 
a)>i^.r.iC  :lv  r«  ";>  ",x-v..  T"r>t  y  wx^rko.:  :r-  lat-ir  ir  ^i*  1=  x:7V<a|tfk  witli  ana?  a-wc^nwtf 
ai  h*:;^.!  .v.;r.:'^  :>.:   >isy.  Ar^^  *3  zicr.:  r«vx^ffd  to  tae  swunps  foe  'hrr    ,  _;iii 
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against  conscripting  parties  of  rebel  soldiers ;  and  by  thus  constantly  being 
on  the  alert,  they  succeeded  in  rendering  unavailing  all  efforts  to  force  them 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Oonf ederaije  army.  In  several  interviews  which  I  had 
with  Commander  Flusser,  he  urged  me  in  the  strongest  manner  to  occupy 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  to  organize  the  Union  men  of  that  vicinity  into 
•a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

I  had  several  conversations  with  General  Bumside  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
and  the  final  result  was  that  he  placed  the  affair  entirely  in  my  hands.  Accord- 
ingly, by  appointment,  Commodore  Rowan  and  I  met  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Union  men ;  and  a  free  interchange  of  views  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
the  country  took  place.  The  matter  of  great  concern  with  them  was,  "  What 
will  become  of  us  in  case  we  are  captured  by  the  rebels  ?  ^  We  assured  them 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  protect  them  and  their 
families  to  the  last  extreme,  and  that  any  outrage  perpetrated  upon  them  or 
upon  their  families  would  be  severely  punished.  An  enlistment-roll  was 
accordingly  made  out,  and  about  one  hundred  men  signed  their  names  at 
once.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  devotion  of  these  men  under  peculiar 
dangers  —  of  these  men  of  the  1st  North  Carolina.  | 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  until  July,  1862,  when  General  Bum- 
side,  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  of  which  my  command  was  part,  was  ordered  to 
join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

4.  On  the  l8t  of  February,  1864,  a  large  Con-  me  that  the  parole  given  by  the  armies  laying 

federate  force,  under  the  command  of  Major-Gen-  down  their  arms  protects   them  against  puuish- 

eral    G.  E.  Pickett,  made  an  advance  upon  New  raents  for  acts  lawful  for  any  other  belligerents. 

3eme,   N.  C,  and    after   destroying  the  United  In  this  case  I  know  it  is  claimed  that  the  men  tried 

States  gun-boat  Underwriter,  burning  a  bridge  or  and   convicted  for   the   crime  of  desertion   were 

t,^vOf   and  capturing  some   prisoners,  withdrew  to  Union  men  from  North  Carolina,  who  had  found 

^^Unston.      Among   the   prisoners   captured  were  refuge  within  our  lines  and  in  our  service.     The 

Several  natives  of  North   Carolina,  who   had  en-  punishment  was  a  harsh  one,  but  it  was  in  time 

IjLslod  in  our  service.     A   court-martial  was  con-  of  war,  and  when  the  enemy  no  doubt  felt  it  neces- 

"Vened,  composed  of  Virginians,  and  twenty -two  sary  to  retain  by  some  power  the  services  of  every 

Of  those  loyal  North  Carolinians  were  convicted  of  man  within  their  reach.     General  Pickett  I  know 

executed  for  (constructive)  desertion.    June  personally  to  be   an  honorable  man,  but  in  this 

1865,  Pickett    applied    to    President    John-  case  his  judgment  prompted  him  to  do  what  can- 

for  a  pairdon.     Secretary  Stanton  and  Judge  not  well  be  sustained,  though  I  do  not  see  how 

A^dvocate-General  Holt  were  for  trying  him,  and  good,  either  to  friends  of  the  deceased  or  by  fixing 

tiis   application  hung  fire.    March  12th,  1866,  he  an  example  for  the  future,  can  be  secured  by  his 

wrote   to   Lietitenant-General   Grant,  stating  his  trial  now.    It  would  only  open  up  the  question 

^evanoes  and  again  setting  forth  his  claim  for  a  whether  or  not  the  Government  did  not  disregard 

»ardon.    *Upon  the  back  of  that  letter  General  its  contract  entered  into  to  secure  the  surrender 

fraTit  made  this  singular  indorsement :  "During  of  an  armed  enemy."  And  the  whole  was  referred  to 

he  rebellion  belligerent  rights  were  acknowledged  the  President.     The  indorsement  of  General  Grant 

>  til©  enemies  of  our  country,  and  it  is  clear  to  was  all-powerful,  and  nothing  was  done. — R.  C.  H. 
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^OON  after  the  1st  Rhodo  Island  regiment  was  mus- 
'  tered  out  of  service,  I  was  appoiuted  by  President 
LiDColn  to  the  office  of  brigadier-general.  My  com- 
mission was  given  to  me  on  the  6th  of  August,  1861, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  re^xtrt  to  General  McClellan, 
who  placed  me  in  ehargf  of  tlie  division  and  bri- 
gades which  were  fonned  of  the  new  troops  as  they 
anived  in  AVashiiigtou,  My  duty  was  to  look  after 
the  di-ill  and  discipline  of  these  brigades,  with  a  view 
to  giving  the  men  the  efficiency  necessary  for  assign- 
ment to  the  older  divisions  of  the  army,  which  were^ 
'""  '  •"""  '"""  then  organizing  in  Washington  under  the  name  oQ 

the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac.     The  duty  was   interesting  in  some  respects^^ 

but  was  in  the  main  somewhat  tame,  so  that  I  very  naturally  desired  mor^ 

active  duty. 

One  evening  in  the  following  October,  General  McClellan  and  I  were  chat-::J 

ting  together  over  the  affairs  of  the  war,  when  I  mentioned  to  him  a.  plan  for^^ 

the  formation  of  a  coast  division  to  which  I  had  given  some  thought.     Afte^ 

giving  him  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  plan, 

he  asked  me  to  put  it  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible, 

which  was  done.    The  next  day  it  was  presented 

to  him,  and  it  met  his  approval.     He  laid  it  before 

the  Secretary  of  War,   by  whom  it  was  also  ap- 
proved. The  general  details  of  the  plan  were  briefly 

as  follows:  To  organize  a  division  of  from  12,000 

to  15,000  men,  maiidy  from  States  bordeiing  on  the 

Northern  sea-coast,  many  of  whom  would  be  famd 

iar  with  the  coasting  trade,  and  among  whom  would 

be  found  a  goodly  number  of  mechanics ;  and  to  fit 

out  a  fleet  of  light-draught  steamers,  sailing  vessels 

and  barges,  large  enough  to  transport  the  division 

its  armament  and  supplies,  so  that  it  coiild  be  rap 

idly  thrown  from  point  to  point  on  the  coast  with 

a  view  to  establishing  lodgments  on  the  Southern 

coast,   landing  troops,    and    penetrating  into   the 

interior,    thereby    threatening  the  lines  of   trans- 

jiortation    in    the    rear    of    the  main  army  then 

J  This  paper  was  read  by  General  Bumside  before  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  July  7th,  18S0,  and  is 
included  here  by  permisHion  of  the  Society,  the  text  being  Bomewhat 
abridged  to  oontorm  to  the  plan  of  this  work.— Editors. 
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concentrating  in  Virginia,  and  holding  possession  of  the  inland  waters  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

After  the  approval  of  the  plan,  I  was  ordered  to  New  York  to  fit  out  the 
fleet ;  and  on  the  23d  of  October  orders  were  issued  establishing  my  head- 
quarters for  the  concentration  of  the  troops  of  the  division  at  Annapolis. 
Troops  arrived  from  time  to  time  at  Annapolis,  and  all  went  well  in  the 
eamp,  which  was  established  on  beautiful  gi*ounds  just  outside  the  town. 
The  improvement  in  drill  and  discipline  was  very  rapid,  but  affairs  did  not 
progress  so  smoothly  at  the  headquarters  in  New  York.  There  was  gi*eat 
difficulty  in  procuring  vessels  of  a  light  draught,  almost  everything  of  that 
sort  having  already  been  called  into  sei-vice ;  but  after  much  difficulty  I  was 
enabled  to  report  to  Greneral  McClellan  on  the  12th  of  December  that  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  transportation  and  armament  had  been  secured  for  the 
iivision.  It  was  a  motley  fleet.  North  River  barges  and  propellers  had  been 
jtrengthened  from  deck  to  keelson  by  heavy  oak  planks,  and  water-tight 
K>inpartments  had  been  built  in  them :  they  were  so  arranged  that  parapets 
)f  sand-bags  or  bales  of  hay  could  be  built  upon  their  decks,  and  each  one 
carried  from  four  to  six  guns.  Sailing  vessels,  fonnerly  belonging  to  th^  coast- 
ng  trade,  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner.  Several  large  passenger 
(teamers,  which  were  guaranteed  to  draw  less  than  eight  feet  of  water,  together 
vith  tug  and  ferry  boats,  served  to  make  up  the  fleet,  which  gave  a  capacity 
o  transport  15,000  troops,  with  baggage,  camp-equipage,  rations,  etc.  Light- 
Iraught  sailing  vessels  were  also  added  to  the  fleet,  on  which  were  stored 
^uil^ng  material  for  bridges,  rafts,  scows,  intrenching  implements,  quarter- 
aasters'  stores,  tools,  extra  ordnance  stores,  etc.  All  of  these  vessels  were 
rdered  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Monroe.  Coal  and  water  vessels  were  chartered 
a  Baltimore,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  same  place.  The  trans- 
ports were  ordered  to  Annapolis  Harbor,  at  which  point,  after  most  morti- 
jring  and  vexatious  delays,  they  all  andved  by  the  4th  of  January,  1862, 
nd.  on  this  day  were  promulgated  the  orders  for  embarkation,  which  were 
eceived  with  most  enthusiastic  cheers  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other. 
I  had  organized  the  division  into  three  brigades,  which  were  placed  in  com- 
mand of  General  J.  G.  Foster,  General  Jesse  L.  Reno,  and  General  John  G. 
^arke,  three  of  my  most  trusted  friends.  We  had  been  cadets  tx)gether  at 
V^est  Point,  and  I  had  always  entertained  for  them  the  greatest  confidence  and 
steem.  In  all  future  operations  in  the  expedition,  our  close  friendly  relations 
rere  maintained,  and  I  was  never  disappointed  in  any  reliance  which  I  placed 
n  their  gallantry,  skill,  and  integrity.  I  had  been  notified  by  General  McClel- 
iii  that  our  destination  would  be  Hatteras  Inlet,  with  a  view  to  operations  in 
le  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina. 
On  the  5th  of  January  the  troops  began  to  embark.  During  that  day  there 
ere  some  delays,  which  resulted  from  inexperience  in  the  manoeuvring  of  the 
^ssels  and  in  the  new  work  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  On  that 
ght,  snow  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  inches  fell,  which  gave  to  the 
mp  and  surrounding  country,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  a  most  picturesque 
pearance.    Regiment  after  regiment  struck  their  tents  and  marched  to  the 
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point  of  embarkation,  with  bands  playing,  colors  flying,  and  the  men  cheering 
and  singing  from  lightDess  of  heart.  As  they  passed  through  the  qnaint  old 
town  of  Annapolis,  the  lines  of  troopg,  with  their  dark  uniforms  and  otter- 
ing bayonets,  contrasted  markedly  with  the  snow-clad  fields  and  trees.  The 
men  were  not  cheered  and  encoiiragetl  by  many  friendly  voices,  such  as  they  1 

had  heard  whilst  coming  from  tlieir  homes  to  the  seat  of  war ;  but  they  were  I 

not  at  all  chilled  by  the  reception,  / 

and  L-heei-fully  marched  on   to  the  / 

work    before    them.      Embarkation  ' : 

had  ))ecnme  more  easy  to  each  regi-  ' '_' 
uit'iit  than  it  was  to  the  preceding  \. 
one,  owiiiff  to  the  gi'eater  facUity  \'.- 
with  whi(^!i  the  vessels  were  handled.  '■ 

The  oitler  to  bn^ak  camp  had  been 
obeyed    with    joyful    alacrity,    and 

more  troops  poured  into  the  Acad-  

oniy  grounds  during  the  day  than  mt-jj 
could    bo   embarked,   so  that  large^^:* 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       niunbei-s    remained    there    for    the^»-«e 
y^^^^^^^^H^^^K^^^^^B  This  bivouac  was  one       the^  -m^^ 

f^^^^^K^^^^^^^^^K^^^^B  enlivening  and  beautiful  tha#'-.«3n* 

^  ^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  I  saw  dming  the  war.     There  waes-.£Kai 

very  little  sleep,  but  great  joyous— ^-*s 
ness.  Wednesday  morning  everj^-^r; 
regiment  was  on  board  except  th»-*Jb 
6th  New  Hampshire,  which  arrivec^^^^e' 
late  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  and  wat-^^^o 
embarked  on  the  next  morning.  Th^-MJIi 
scene  iu  the  harbor  was  inspiring  M^xn 
beyond  description.  The  vessels,  a^^  ' 
they  passed  each  other  from  time  to  time,  saluted  with  their  stewn-whistle^'^*-'* 
while  the  bands  plnytnl  and  the  troops  cheei-ed,  the  decks  being  covered  witr*-ti' 
blue-eoats,  some  chattering,  some  sleeping,  others  writing  their  last  letters  t-c*"  ■* 
their  loveil  ones  at  home.  The  wiiole  fleet  seemed  to  be  tmder  a  mixed  inAxxi^'B^ 
enee  of  excitement  and  contentment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  !>th,  each  vessel  set  sail,  under  orders  to  rendezvoiM:^'*^''' 
at  Port  MonriM',  »ud  there,  by  the  night  of  the  10th.  all  had  joined  the  Sup^^^^fl 
and  other  vessels,  making  altogether  a  fleet  of  more  than  eighty.  The  harbc**^'^ 
probably  never  pn>sent*Hi  a  liner  appejtranoe  than  on  that  night.  All  the  ve**^"'^'* 
sols  wen.*  illuminatci),  and  the  air  was  tilletl  with  the  strains  of  martial  musi^^t*^*'^ 
and  the  voices  of  brave  men.  Xot  a  man  in  the  fleet  knew  his  destinatio:*!*'.^^^ 
except  ni;-self,  the  brigade  wmmanders.  and  two  or  three  staff-ofiBceis,  y^  • 
there  was  no  «^>niplaint  or  iimuisitivcness,  but  all  seemed  rettdy  for  whateis^^-^^.e 
duty  was  Ivfort*  them. 

Sealed  onlers  wert'  given  to  the  commanders  of  each  vessel,  to  be  iniiiiiiii"^i  m  uif 
sea.    Much  dis<.'ourageinent  was  expressed  by  nautical  "mva  and  by  men  b:^~     {jjf 
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in  military  authority  as  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  President  and 
General  McClellan  were  both  approached,  and  the  President  was  frequently 
warned  that  the  vessels  were  unfit  for  sea,  and  that  the  expedition  would  be 
a  total  f ailui'e.  Great  anxiety  was  manifested  to  know  its  destination,  but 
the  secret  had  been  well  kept  at  Washington  and  at  our  headquarters.  As 
Mr.  Lincoln  afterward  told  me,  one  public  man  was  very  importunate,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  demanded  that  the  President  should  tell  him  where  we  were 
going.  Finally,  the  President  said  to  him,  "Now,  I  will  tell  you  in  great  con- 
fidence where  they  are  going,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any 
one."  The  promise  was  given,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  Well,  now,  my  friend, 
the  expedition  is  going  to  sea!"  The  inquirer  left  him  without  receiving  any 
further  information.  In  this  jocular  manner  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  off  the  cares  of  state ;  and  it  often  occurs  to  me  that  but  for  that 
habit  he  would  have  broken  down  under  the  great  weight  of  public  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  him  from  the  first  day  of  the  war  to  the  termination 
of  his  noble  life.  In  my  opinion,  no  man  has  ever  lived  who  could  have 
gone  through  that  struggle  as  he  did.  At  no  period  of  his  life,  I  believe,  was 
Ms  heart  ever  stirred  with  a  feeling  of  enmity  or  resentment  against  any  one. 
He  was  actuated  by  the  simple  desire  and  determination  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Government  at  all  hazards. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  signal  for  sailing  was  given,  and  very  soon 

the  fleet  was  under  way.    My  headquarters  were  on  board  a  large  steamer, 

the  George  Peahody ;  but,  with  two  or  three  of  my  staff-officers,  I  took  for  my 

headquarters  during  the  voyage  a  small  propeller  called  the  Picket^  in  reality 

the  smallest  vessel  in  the  fleet.    I  was  moved  to  do  this  because  of  the  great 

criticism  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  vessels  of 

the  fleet,  and  because  of  a  desire  to  show  my  faith  in  their  adaptability  to  the 

service.    Their  weaknesses  were  known  to  me,  but  they  were  the  best  that 

could  be  procured,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  service  should  be  performed 

even  at  the  risk  of  losing  life  by  shipwreck.    The  weather  was  threatening, 

"but  I  did  not  foresee  the  storm  by  which  we  were  afterward  overtaken.    At 

Irhat  time  we  had  no  weather  signal  reports ;  but,  in  any  event,  the  sailing 

"would  not  have  been  delayed,  because  the  orders  to  proceed  to  our  work  were 

imperative.    It  was,  of  course,  learned  by  all,  after  reaching  the  sea,  that  the 

destination  of  the  fleet  was  Hatteras  Inlet. 

Just  before  midnight  the  Picket  weighed  anchor,  and  we  were  soon  at  sea, 
md.  it  was  not  long  before  the  little  vessel  was  called  upon  to  test  her  sea- 
going ability.    On  rounding  Cape  Hatteras  we  met  a  very  strong  breeze,  and 
he  Uttle  vessel  got  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.    It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  she 
'•ou.ld  surely  be  swamped ;  but  by  skillful  management  the  captain  brought 
er  head-to,  after  which  she  behaved  better.    We  passed  a  most  uncomfortable 
ight.     Everything  on  the  deck  that  was  not  lashed  was  swept  overboard  ; 
id.  the  men,  furniture,  and  crockery  below  decks  were  thrown  about  in  a 
ost  promiscuous  manner.    The  breeze  died  away  toward  morning,  soon 
ter  which  a  heavy  fog  arose,  which  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
le  ocean's  swell  kept  one  in  constant  thought  that  the  little  vessel  was  in 
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boat,  which  succeeded  in  getting  her  off  the  bar  and  into  the  harbor.  The  water 
and  coal  vessels  did  not  approach  the  inlet,  but  went  to  sea  as  a  matter  of  safety. 
Such  of  the  vessels  as  were  of  too  heavy  draught  to  pass  over  the  bar  anchored 
under  the  protection  of  the  cape.  From  one  of  these  vessels,  two  officers.  Col- 
onel Joseph  W.  Allen  and  Surgeon  Frederick  A.  Weller,  of  the  9th  New  Jersey, 
started  in  a  surf -boat  to  report  to  me.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  my  headquar- 
ters, but  on  their  return  the  boat  was  swamped  by  the  breakers  on  the  bar,  and 
they  were  lost,  i^  The  crew,  who  were  more  skilled  in  such  service,  clung  to  the 
boat  and  were  rescued.  Strange  to  say,  these  were  the  only  two  of  our  force  lost 
during  the  entire  voyage  and  entrance  into  the  inlet,  notwithstanding  the 
gloomy  prognostications  touching  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
Besides  the  propeDer,  we  lost  the  ship  Pocahontas^  with  over  a  hundred  horses 
on  board.  The  gun-boat  Zouave  was  sunk  in  the  inlet  after  she  crossed  the  bar, 
and  proved  a  total  loss,  but  no  lives  were  lost.    From  the  14th  until  the  26th 
we  had  terrific  weather,  and  it  required  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders  of  the  vessels  to  prevent  a  general  disaster.    Many  of  the  vessels 
were  driven  from  their  anchors  and  grounded  on  the  swash  and  the  bar.  Many 
collisions  occurred,  which  caused  great  damage  to  the  fleet.     At  times  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  prevent  general  disaster.    As  I  before  said,  the 
Mrater  and  most  of  the  coal  vessels  were  driven  to  sea  by  the  stress  of  the 
weather,  and  the  entire  fleet  was  for  many  days  on  short  rations  of  water. 
Much  suffering  resulted  from  this,  and  at  one  time  a  flag  of  distress  was 
hoisted  on  many  of  the  vessels  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  water.    On  one 
of  these  dreaiy  days  I  for  a  time  gave  up  all  hope,  and  walked  to  the  bow  of 
the  vessel  that  I  might  be  alone.    Soon  after,  a  small  black  cloud  appeared  in 
the  angry  gray  sky,  just  above  the  horizon,  and  very  soon  spread  so  as  to  cover 
the  entire  canopy,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  most  copious  fall  of  rain  came  to 
our  reUef.     Signals  were  given  to  spread  sails  to  catch  the  water,  and  in  a 
short  time  an  abundance  was  secured  for  the  entire  fleet.    I  was  at  once 
c^heered  up,  but  was  very  much  ashamed  of  the  distrust  which  I  had  allowed 
to  get  the  mastery  of  me. 

From  time  to  time  we  made  efforts  to  cross  the  fleet  from  the  inlet  into 

I^amlico  Sound,  over  what  was  called  the  swash,  which  separated  it  from  the 

ixilet.     We  had  been  led  to  believe  that  there  were  eight  feet  of  water  upon 

the  swash,  but  when  we  arrived  we  discovered  to  our  sorrow  that  there  were 

:>ut  six  feet ;  and  as  most  of  our  vessels,  as  well  as  the  vessels  of  the  naval 


3^  The  loss  of  these  officers  occasioned  profound 

loom  throughout  New  Jersey,  and  especially  at 

^nton,  where  the  colonel  was  widely  known  and 

iteevaed.    Colonel  Joseph  W.  Allen  was  bom  in 

ristol.  Pa.,  in  1811.     He  had  been  for  many 

a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  residing  at  Borden- 

Educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  had  exe- 

-with  signal  ability  many  important  works, 

blinding  numerous  railroad  enterprises.    He  had 

in  prominently  identified  with  political  affairs, 

I  for  six  years  had  represented  his  county  in 

State  Senate.      From  the  firing  upon  Fort 

titer  he  gave  all  his  thoughts  and  his  time  to  the 

9e  of  the  Union,  at  first  in  the  position  of 


Deputy  Quartermaster-Qeneral,  where  his  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  forwarding  of  troops.  When 
asked  if  he  could  look  at  his  family  and  still  say, 
**  Country  first,"  he  replied  :  **  In  these  times  every 
man  must  say,  ^Country  first,'  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  his  family.''  An  evidence  of  the  attachment 
and  respect  of  his  comrades  is  furnished  in  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  officers 
of  his  regiment  two  years  after  his  death.  Sur- 
geon Weller  was  bom  at  Paterson  in  181 7,  and  was 
a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  private  worth, 
and  his  death  was  widely  mourned. —  Condensed 
from  **New  Jersey  and  the  Rebellion,"  by  John 
Y.  Foster. 
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lowered,  rapidly  filled  with  troops,  and  towed  up  in  long  lines  by  light-draught  '     ^ 

vessels  until  they  came  near  to  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  when  each  of  the  ;     u 

surf-boats  was  cut  loose  and  steered  for  the  shore.    There  was  no  obstruction  ly: 

to  their  landing.    In  less  than  an  hour  4000  troops  were  ashore,  and  before  *^ 

midnight  the  entire  force  was  landed,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  -^ 

which  was  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.    The  advance  of  our  troops 

was  ordered  on  this  morning,  General  Foster  being  in  the  advance   and 

center.  General  Reno  on  the  left,  and  General  Parke  on  the  right.   Just  above 

Ashby's  Harbor  the  island  from  shore  to  shore  was  marshy,  swampy  ground. 

A  causeway  had  been  built  up  the  center  of  the  island,  and  on  this,  about 

one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  harbor,  was  a  fort,  which  was  flanked  by  what 

seemed  to  be  impassable  gi-ound ;  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  so  to  our  troops. 

General  Foster  pressed  the  rebels  in  front.  General  Reno  passed  around  the  left 

with  his  brigade,  often  waist-deep  in  the  marsh,  through  almost  impenetrable 

thickets,  until  he  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  line.    General  Parke         ^^^ 

performed  equally  good  service  on  the  right,  and  after  advantageous  positions       ^^^o?* 

had  been  obtained,  the  work  was  caiTied  by  a  simultaneous  assault,  and    JE^^^ipi^ 

from  that  time  there  was  no  hinch-ance  to  the  march  of  our  troops  to  the     —     "  ^^^ 

head  of  the  island  and  to  the  forts  on  the  shore,  where  the  entire  garrison 

was  captured.    The  naval  fleet  pursued  the  rebel  gun-boats,  nearly  all  of 

which,  however,  were  destroyed  by  their  crews,  to  prevent  capture.     The 

results  of  this  important  victory  were  gi-eat,  particularly  in  inspiring  the 

confidence  of  the  country  in  the  efficiency  of  its  aimies  in  the  field. 

The  troops  enjoyed  their  rest  at  Roanoke  Island,  but  were  not  allowed  tood" 
remain  idle  long.  On  the  26th  of  February,  orders  were  given  to 
arrangements  to  embark  for  New  Berne,  and  within  four  days  they  were  all 
board.  On  the  12th  of  March,  the  entire  command  was  anchored  off  the  mouthrfi^-tr<=^^^ 
of  Slocum's  Creek,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  New  Berne.  The  approachcC^>'^^^'^^ 
to  the  city  had  been  obstructed  by  piles  and  sunken  vessels.  About  fo 
miles  from  New  Berne  a  large  fort  on  the  shore  had  been  built,  with  a 
armament,  and  a  line  of  earth- works  extended  from  the  fort  inland  a  distanceo^>-^^^^^ 
of  some  two  miles,  where  it  ended  in  almost  impassable  ground. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  orders  were  given  for  landing,  and  on  the  mom — 
ing  of  the  13th  the  troops  were  put  ashore,  in  veiy  much  the  same  way  thatt'-^^ 
they  had  been  at  Roanoke.    By  1  o'clock  the  debarkation  was  finished,  andC>-^^*^*    * 
the  troops  were  put  in  line  of  march.    About  tliis  time  the  rain  began  to  fall,^JJ-^-^ 
and  the  road  became  almost  impassable.    No  ammunition  could  be  carri     "       ^^ 
except  what  the  men  themselves  could  carry.     No  artillery  could  be 
except  the  small  howitzers,  which  were  hauled  by  the  troops  with  drag-ro 
This  was  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  difficult  marches  that  I  witnesse(>^^^^^f^ 
during  the  war.    We  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  pickets  just  befor 
dark,  when  it  was  decided  to  delay  the  attack  until  morning.    That  night 
most  dreary  bivouac  followed.   Early  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  ilfi^  ^^S'  tbi 
fog,  the  disposition  for  the  attack  was  made.    General  Foster  was  ordered -i&^^ -^ /^ 
engage  the  enemy  on  the  right.  General  Reno  to  pass  around  on  the  ext^e^'3rc7•6?^z?^ 
left,  and  General  Parke  to  occupy  the  center.    We  were  much  nearer  to  ^cz^;^  fh^ 
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ly  than  we  expected,  and  were  soon  in  contact  with  them.  General  Fos- 
apidly  closed  with  them,  and  met  with  severe  resistance.  He  asked  for 
Eorcements,  but  was  told  that  eve]*y  man  had  been  ordered  into  action, 
that  there  were  no  reserves.  The  contest  was  shai-p,  but  brief.  The  4th 
ie  Island  broke  the  enemy's  line  near  where  it  crossed  the  raUroad,  after 
which  the  enemy  wavered,  and  a  general 
advance  of  our  whole  line  placed  us  in 
possession  of  the  works.  The  enemy 
fled  to  New  Berne,  burning  the  bridge 
behind  them.  Our  troops  rapidly  pur- 
sued, but  the  fact  that  they  had  to  cross 
the  river  in  boats  prevented  them  from 
capturing  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
As  it  was,  large  numbers  of  prisoners 
and  munitions  fell  into  our  hands.  In 
the  meantime  the  naval  vessels  had 
worked  theii-  way  up  to  the  city  and 
aided  in  the  transportation  of  the  troops 
across,  and  New  Berne  was  occupied  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th. 

It  still  remained  for  us  to  reduce  Fort 
MacoD,  Beaufort.  To  this  work  General 
MEH-uKSBRAL  HOBEBT^^^  TAscK,  c.  i.  *.  Parko's  brigade  was  ordered.  The  coun- 
™i  vauiea  portrait  ought  i.roperiy  to  hftvo  try  betwecu  New  Beme  and  Beaufort 
'^Til^tV'TZZ^^iT'i'S^'°''o'  "^as  immediately  occupied,  and  a  pas- 
ber  IT.  1S61.  hix  regiment,  tbe  »th  North     gage  by  haud-car  was  made  between  the 

■a,  wa»  Kent  to  Tinneiwee  1  be  look  no  put.        ,     °        ,  ,,    ,,  „.  i.       i     l        ■ 

■re.  in  tbe  renUlance  to  BiirDBlde  la  Nurth       twO  placeS,  all  the   rolling-StOOk  having 

IS.-ED1TOBB.  heen  run  off  the  road.    By  the  morning 

le  11th  of  April  regular  siege  operations  had  been  begun  by  General 
;e  and  were  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  by  the  26th  of  April  the  garri- 
it  Beaufort  had  been  forced  to  surrender. 

ms  another  victory  was  to  be  inscribed  upon  our  banner.  The  Rhode 
id  troops  bore  a  most  honorable  part  in  this  conflict.  After  that,  sev- 
small  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  all  of  which 
successful. 

ach  to  my  sorrow,  on  the  3d  of  the  following  July  I  was  ordered  to  go  to 
?*enin8ula  to  consult  with  General  MeClellan,  and  after  that  my  duties  as 
naading  officer  in  North  Carolina  ended  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
>s  of  the  expedition  served  under  me  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  as 
bers  of  the  gallant  Ninth  Coips. 

le  Buniside  expedition  has  passed  into  history;  its  record  we  can  be 
d  of.  No  body  of  troops  ever  had  more  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the 
>  space  of  time.  Its  perils  were  both  by  land  and  water.  Defeat  never 
I  it.  No  gun  was  lost  by  it.  Its  experience  was  a  succession  of  honor- 
victories. 


THE  OPPOSING   FORCES  AT  ROANOKE   ISLAND   AND 

NEW   BERNE,  N.  C. 

The  composition,  losses,  aud  Btrength  of  each  army  as  here  stated  give  the  gist  of  all  the  data  obtainable  in  the  Offlctal 
Records.    K  stands  for  killed  ;  w  for  wounde<l ;  m  w  for  mortally  wounde<l ;  ra  for  captured  or  missing  ;  c  for  captured. 


THE   UNION  FORCES. 

ARMY.—  Mtyor-Geiieral  Ambrose  E.  Buruside. 
NAVY.— Flag-Offlcer  L.  M.  Goldsborough. 


TROOPS.— First  BHgade,  Brig.-ften.  John  G.  Foster : 
10th  Conn.,  Col.  Charles  L.  Riissell  (kat  Roanoke),  Lieut. - 
Col.  Albert  W.  Drake;  23d  Mas.s.,  Col.  John  Kurtz;  24th 
Ma6H.,  Col.  Thomas  G.  Stevenson ;  25th  Mass.,  Col.  Edwin 
Upton  ;  27th  Ma8s.,  Col.  Horace  C.  Ix^e.  Brigade  loss: 
Roanoke,  k,  19 ;  w,  113  =  132.  New  Berne,  k,  37;  w,  U5  = 
182.  Second  Brigade,  Brig. -Gen.  Jesse  L.  Reno:  2l8t 
Mass.,  liieut.-Col.  Alberto  C.  Maggi  (at  Roanoke),  Lieut. - 
Col.  William  8.  Clark  {at  New  Beme);  9th  N.  J.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Charles  A.  Ileckmau;  5l8t  N.  Y.,  Col.  Edward  Fer- 
rero;  5l6t  Pa.,  Col.  John  F.  Hartranft.  Brigade  loss: 
Roanoke,  k,  15 ;  w,  79;  m,  13=  107.  New  Beme,  k,  30;  w, 
169  =  199.  Third  Brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  John  G.  Parke:  8th 
Conn..  Col.  Edward  Harland;  11th  Conn,  (not  at  Roa- 
noke), Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Mathewson  ;  9th  N.  Y.  (not  at 
New  Berne),  Col.  Ru^h  C.  Hawkins;  4th  R.  I.,  Col.  Isaac 
P.  Rodman;  5th  R.  L  (Ist  Battalion),  MaJ.  John  Wright. 
Brigade  loss :  Roanoke,  w,  17.  New  Berne,  k,  21 ;  w,  68  = 
79.  UncMsigtied:  Detachment  1st  N.  Y.  Marine  Artillerj', 
Col.  William  A.  Howard:  Co.  B,  99th  N.  Y.  (Union  Coast 
Guard),  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Tillotson  (c  at  New  Beme). 
Unassigned  loss:  Roanoke  Island,  k,  2;  w,  6  =  7. 
New  Beme,  k,  2 ;  w,  8 ;  m,  1  =11. 
DIVISION  OF  AKMED  VESSELS,  Capt.  6.  F.  Hazard : 

Picket,  Capt.  T.  P.  Ives ;  Vidette,  Capt,  John  L.  Poster ; 
Hussar,  Capt.  Frederick  Crocker  ;  Lancer,  Capt.  M. 
B.  Morley ;  Ranger,  Capt.  Samuel  Emerson ;  Chasseur, 
Capt.  John  West  ;  Pioneer,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Baker. 
[Only  the  Picket  appears  to  have  been  used  oflfensivcly 
in  the  attack  on  New  Beme.] 
NAVAL  DIVISION,  Commander  8.  C.  Rowan  : 

Philad^phia  (flag-steamer).  Acting  Master  Com.  Silai* 
Reynolds;  Stars  and  Stripes,  Lieut. -Com.  Reed  Werden ; 
Louisiana,  Lleut.-Com.  A.  Murray ;  Hetsel,  Lieut.-Com. 
H.  K.  Davenport ;  Underwriter,  Lieut.-Com.  William  N. 
Jeifers  (at  Roanoke),  Lieut.-Com.  A.  Hopkins  (at  New 
Beme) ;  Delaware,  Lieut.-Com.  S.  P.  Quackenbusb ;  Com- 
modore Perry,  Lieut.-Com.  C.  W.  Flusser;  Valley  City, 
Lient.-Com.  J.  C.  Chaplin ;  Commodore  Barney,  Acting 


Lleut.-Com.  R.  T.  Renshaw  ;  Huncfibaek,  Acting  VoL 
Lieut.-Com.  E.  K.  Colhoun ;  Southfleld  (flag-steamer  tem- 
porarily at  Roanoke),  Acting  Vol.  Lieut.  Com.  C.  F.  W. 
Behm ;  Morse,  Acting  Master  Com.  Peter  Hayei* ;  VThiie- 
head  (at  Roanoke),  Acting  Master  Com.  Charles  A. 
French ;  Lockwood,  Acting  Master  Com.  G.  W.  Graves ; 
Brinker,  Acting  Master  Com.  John  E.  GiddlngB;  Sey- 
mour (at  Roanoke),  Acting  Master  Com.  F.  8.  Wells; 
Ceres  (at  Roanoke),  Acting  Master  Com.  John  MoDlar- 
mid;  Putnnm  (at  Roanoke),  Acting  Master  Com.  W.  J. 
Hotchkiss :  Shawsheen  (at  Roanoke),  Acting  Master 
Com.  Thomas  J.  Woodward  ;  Oranite  (at  Roanoke),  Act- 
ing Master's  Mate  Com.  E.  Boomer. 

The  batteries  of  the  Union  vessels  at  Roanoke  Island 
and  New  Berne  were  as  follows :  Philadelphia,  2  twelve- 
pounders;  Stars  and  Stripes,  4  eight-inch,  1  twenty- 
pounder  rifle,  2  twelve-pounders;  Louisiana^  1  eight- 
inch,  3  thirty-two- pounders,  1  twelve-pounder ;  Hetsel, 
1  nine-inch,  1  eighty-pounder  rifle;  Underwriter,  1 
eight-inch,  1  eighty-poimder  rifle,  2  twelve-pounders; 
Delaware,  1  nine-inch,  1  thirty-two  pounder,  1  twelve- 
pounder;  Commodore  Perry,  1  one-hundred- pounder 
rifle,  4  nine-inch,  1  twelve-pounder ;  TcUley  City,  4  thirty- 
two-pounders,  1  twelve-pounder ;  Commodore  Barney, 
4  nine-inch,  1  thirty-two-pounder,  1  twelve-pounder; 
Hunchback,  3  nine-Inch,  1  one-hundred-pounder  rifle; 
Southfield,  3  nine-inch,  1  one-hundred-pounder  rifle; 
Morse,  2  nine-inch ;  Whitehead,  1  nine-inch ;  Lockwood^ 
1  eighty-pounder  rifle,  2  twelve-pounders;  Henry 
Brinker,  1  thirty-pounder  rifle;  Seymour,  1  tblrty- 
poundor  rifle,  1  twelve-pounder ;  Ceres,  1  thirty-pounder 
rifle,  1  thirty-two-pounder;  Putnam,  1  twenty-pounder 
rifle,  1  thirty-two-pounder ;  Shnwsheen,  2  twenty-pounder 
rifles ;  Granite,  1  thirty-two-pounder. 

The  total  Union  loss  at  Roanoke  Island  was  37  killed, 
214  wounded,  and  13  missing  =  264 ;  and  at  New  Beme  90 
killed,  380  wounded,  and  1  missing  =  471.  At  the  former 
place  the  navy  lost  (exclusive  of  details  from  the  army)  3 
killed  and  II  wounded,  and  at  the  latter  place  4  wounded. 
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ROANOKE  IBI^ND,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Col.  H. 
M.  Shaw  (0),  seeond  in  command. 

Troops:  2d  N.  C.  Battalion.  Lieut.-Col.  Wharton  J. 
Green;  8th  N.  C,  Col.  H.  M.  Shaw;  17th  N.  C.  (3  co's), 
MiO.  G.  H.  HiU;  3l8t  N.  C,  Col.  John  V.  Jordan;  46th 
Va.,  MiO-  H.  W.  Fry;  S9th  Va..  Lieut.-Col.  Frank  P. 
Anderson. 
NAVAL  FOBCE8,  Flag-Offlcer  W^lUiam  F.  Ljrnch : 

Sea-Bird  (flag-steamer),  Lieut.-Com.  Patrick  McCar- 
rick;  Curlew,  Com.  Thomas  T.  Hunter;  Ellis,  IJeut.- 
Com.  J.  W.  Cooke ;  Beaufort,  Lieut.-Com.  W.  H.  Parker; 
Raleigh,  Lieut.-Com.  J.  W.  Alexander;  Fanny,  Mid- 
shipman Tayloe ;  Forrest,  Lieut.-Com.  James  L.  Hoole 
(w).  The  Sea-Bird  was  armed  with  1  thirty-two-pounder 
smooth-bore  and  1  thirty-pounder  rifle.  The  other  vessels 
carried  each  1  thirty-two-pounder  rifle. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Confederate  army  is  reported  at 


23  killed,  68  wounded,  62  missing,  and  about  2500  cap- 
tured.   The  loss  of  the  navy  was  6  wounded. 
NEW  BEKNE,  Brlg.-Gcn.  L.  0*B.  Branch. 

Troops :  7th  N.  C,  CoL  R  P.  Campbell  (commanded 
the  right  wing),  Lieut.-Col.  E.  G.  Haywood;  19th  N.  C. 
(oavalrj').  Col.  S.  B.  SpruiU;  26th  N.  C.  Col.  Zebulon  R 
Vance ;  27th  N.  C,  MiO-  John  A.  Gilmer,  Jr. ;  28th  N.  C, 
Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  L.  Lowe;  33d  N.  C,  CoL  Clark  M. 
Avery  (c),  Lieut.-Col.  R.  F.  Hoke ;  36th  N.  C,  CoL  Jamee 
Sinclair;  37th  N.  C,  Col.  Charles  C.  Lee  (commanded  the 
left  wing),  Lieut.-Col.  William  M.  Barbour;  Company  N. 
C.  Heavy  Artillery,  Captain  C.  C.  Whitehurst;  Special 
Battalion  N.  C.  Militia,  CoL  H.  J.  B.  Clark;  N.  C. 
Batteries,  Capts.  T.  H.  Brem  and  A.  C.  Latham. 

The  total  Confederate  loss  was  64  killed,  101  wounded, 
413  captured  or  ndssing=  678.  Branch  says  of  the  missing, 
'*  About  200  are  prisoners  and  the  remainder  at  home." 


There  is  no  definite  statement  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  numbers  engaged  on  either  side,  and  the 
furnish  no  satisfactory  basis  for  an  estimate. 
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DU  PONT  AND  THE  PORT  ROYAL  EXPEDITIONJ 

BY  DANIEL    AHHEN.   REAR-ADUIRAJ..  U.  8.  N. 

■  AFTER  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
-^*-  dent  of  the  United  States,  in  March,  1861,  a 
painful  lethal^  seemed  to  pervade  every  branch  of 
the  Administration,  while  the  South  was  arming  and 
organizing  with  extraordinary  activity  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  Government,  which  appar- 
ently supinely  awaited  that  event.  The  attacjk  on 
Fort  Sumter  broke  the  spell,  after  which  an  almost  frantic  energy  mani- 
fested itself  at  the  North  in  raising  troops  and  in  the  purchase  and  arma- 
ment of  vessels  to  blockade  the  thousands  of  miles  of  Southern  coasts. 
Naturally,  the  Navy  Department  sought  the  advice  of  Professor  Alexander 
D.  Bacbe,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  department  secured  a  board  of  conference  composed  of  Captain  S.  F. 
Du  Pont,  of  the  Navy,  as  President,  and  Major  J.  O.  Barnard,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Professor  Bache,and  Commander  Charles  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  Navy,  as 
members. 

In  a  private  letter  Captain  Du  Pont  wrote,  on  the  let  of  June :  "  It  may  be 
that  I  shall  be  ordered  to  Washington  on  some  temporary  duty,  on  a  board 
to  arrange  a  programme  of  blockade — first  suggested  by  Professor  Bache," 
The  first  memoir  of  the  conference  in  the  confidential  letter-book  of  the  Navy 
Department  is  written  in  pencil,  has  many  erasures  and  interlineations,  and 
is  evidently  the  original  draft  of  a  paper,  probably  referred  and  never 
returned-   It  closes  as  follows : 

"  Finally,  we  will  repeat  the  remark  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  tliat  we  think  the 
tpeditioD  to  Femandina  shoiild  be  undertaken  Kiniultaneou.sly  with  a  similar  expedition  having 
purely  military  character.  We  are  preparing  a  brief  report  on  tlie  latter,  which  we  shall  have 
tt  honor  to  submit  in  a  few  dayK." 

IKeoently,  the  private  correopondeuoe  i>f  Ad-  motit  of  the  ahipa  eagaged,  and  other  documentary 

ml  Da  Pont  has  been  kindly  put  within  the  evidence.    No  labor  has  been  sparect  in  verifying 

ope  of  my  reeearchea,  and  his  very  clear  anil  the    events    narrated,   notwithstanding    that  my 

«iia  reports  of  the  Port  Royal  eitpeditioTi  have  presence  throufihout  our  operations,  in  command  of 

cnDarefnlly  examined,  together  with  the  reports  the  gun-boat  Seneca,  gave  rae  an  intelligent  per- 

offieers  oomnuwding  vessels,  the  log-books  of  sonal  view  of  the  whole  subject. —  D.  A. 
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A  carefully  prepared  raomoir,  evidently  the  third,  dated  July  16th,  discusses 
the  question  of  blockade  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Remain  in 
one  section,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Florida  in  another  section.  These  were 
afterward  the  limits  of  tlie  North  and  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadrons. 
A  fourth  report,  dated  July  2Gth,  in  treating  of  the  methods  to  be  employed 
in  cariying  out  the  blockade,  states : 

"  Our  secontl  memoir,  in  which  we  discussed  the  occupation  of  Bull's  Bay,  St.  Helena  Sound, 
and  Port  Royal  Bay,  lias  left  us  little  to  say  on  the  first  ot  tlioae  subsections.  When  the  three 
anchorages  above  mentioned  are  secured,  the  whole  of  thia  part  of  our  coast  will  be  under  com- 
plete control.  But  you  are  bettt^r  aware 
than  ourselves  of  the  favorable  manner  in 
wliit'h  our  foreigrn  political  relations  would 
he  affected  by  the  possession  of  one  or  more 
of  the  three  points,  the  seizure  of  which  was 
the  topic  of  the  second  memoir.;^  A  pre- 
ceding discussion  would  be  incomplete,  if  we 
wore  not  to  repeat  at  the  eoncluKion  that  au 
inland  passagre  from  Savannah  to  Peraan- 
dina,  long  used  by  steamboats  drawing  five 
feet  of  water,  unites  in  one  common  ist«re8t 
and  intercourse  all  the  buys,  sounds,  rivers, 
and  inlets  of  which  we  have  given  little  more 
than  the  names.  A  superior  naval  force 
must  command  the  whole  of  this  division  of 
the  coast," 

On  July  25th,  Captain  Du  Pont 
wrote: 

"They  have  our  memoirs,  and,  Mr.  Fox 
tells  me,  are  at  them.  We  are  to  see  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  WeEea,  to-nlgbt,  at  our  re- 
quest, to  talk  over  our  labors."  .  .  .  [July 
26tli.]  "  Last  night  our  conference  had  a 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
YROH  A  piioTOGRAFH.  jj^  p^,j^  ^jj^^  ^\^^  Bubject  of  the  expedition« 

was  entered  into.  The  Cabinet  had  our  papers  again."  [July  28tli.]  "  I  sat  up  last  night  in  the 
Navy  Department  until  eleven,  with  Charles  Davis,  to  prepare  for  this'meeting,  by  condenrang 
into  notes  the  pith  of  our  reports,  and  to  read  them  to  the  board  when  called  upon  ;  but  General 
Meigs  seemed  to  deirire  that  our  full  reports  should  be  read,  which  I  could  not,  of  course, 
ask  to  be  done,  without  seeming  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  them.  General  Scott  said 
at  the  conclusion,  they  were  of  singular  ability,  and  he  adopted  every  word  of  them  ;  and 
General  Tott«n  told  me  there  was  not  a  criticism  made.  The  meeting  consisted  of  General 
Soott,  General  Totten,  General  Meigs,  Colonel  T.  W,  Sherman,  Captain  H.  G,  Wright,  of  the 
Ei^^eers,  and  Colonel  Oullum,  aide-de-camp  to  the  general." 

Memoirs  dated  August  9th,  September  2d  and  3d,  follow,  giving  a  discus- 
sion of  the  blockade  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  to  the  border  of  Mexico. 
A  memoir  dated  September  12th  discusses  a  proposition  submitted  from  the 
department  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  Fort  Macon,  which  closes  as  follows : 

"We  beg  leave  to  observe  that  here,  and  in  all  our  previous  reports  and  memoirs,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  cases,  more  or  loss  special  or  general,  connected  with,  aud 

3^  As  it  referred  to  a  purely  military  expedition,  this  memoir  was   probably  referred  to  the  Wir  ~ 
Department,  since  it  is  not  in  the  coaQdeDtial  flies  of  the  Nary  Department. —  D.  A. 
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tending  to  promote,  the  efficiency  and  activity  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  shores.     We  have  not  entered  upon  the  esclusive  considera- 
tion of  the  great  military  expeditions  alone ;  wo  hare  treated  mixed 
espedilions  compounded  of  military  and  naval  operations,  and  re- 
quiring combined  naval  and  military  action." 

In  the  above  extracts  we  eau  note  the  inception 
of  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  so  ably  fxecuted  and 
so  important  in  its  results,  as  well  as  the  crear 
tiou  of  a  systematic  plan  of  blockade,  practi- 
cally extending  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the 
Rio  Grande.    It  seems  just  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Du  Pont  and 
his  associates  in  the  conference,  all  of 
whom  have  passed  away,  to  present 
these  important  facts  in  a  substan- 
tial and  reliable  form. 

The  early  attempts  at  blockad- 

eoast  from  Hatteras  to  Florida 

the  necessity  of  the  oceupa- 

many  Southern    ports   as 

blockade  from  within  a 


lug  the 

revealed 

tion  of   as 

possible,      A 

harbor  may  be 

or     more    ship! 

and     uncertainty 

exterior      blockade, 

maintained     beyond 

gims   of  an  enemy  in 

the  adjacent  coasts.  Even 

blockading    tlie    two     en- 

the  Cape  Fear  River  were 

prevent  the  frequent  arrival 

parture  of  blockade-runners. 
The  only  possible  policy  for  the 

Na\'y  Department  was  to  secure  the 

cooperation  of  the  army.     And  after 

a  well-outUned  preliminary  agreement, 

General  Thomas  W,  Sherman,  on  the  2d 

of  August,  18G1,  was  directed  "to  proceed 

immediately  to  New  York  and  organize,  in 

connection  with  Captain  Du  Pont,  of  the  navy, 

an  expedition  of  twelve  thousand  men.     Its  des- 
tination," said  his  orders, "  you  and  the  naval  eom^ 

mander  will  determine  after  you  have  sailed." 

A  dozen  or  more  small  gun-boats  were  then  under 
Construction  in  the  Northern  States  on  contract,  and 
v-«3sels  of  every  size,  from  a  canal  steamboat  to  the 


made  effective  by  one 

without    the   fatigue 

attendant  upon  an 

which     must     be 

the  range  of  the 

possession    of 

thirty  vessels 

trances   to 

unable  to 

and  de- 
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largest  coasting  steamers,  were  purchased  and  fitted  with  batteries,  shell- 
rooms,  and  magazines,  both  for  this  expedition  and  to  supply  the  general 
wants  of  the  service  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  most  extended  and 
effective  blockade  ever  known  in  history.  Under  date  of  August  22d,  1861, 
Captain  Du  Pont  wrote  from  New  York : 

"  We  drove  where  several  of  the  purchased  vessels  were  being  altered,  and  examined  the 
Alabama  J  Augusta,  and  Stars  and  Stnpes,  But,  alas  !  it  is  like  altering  a  vest  into  a  shirt  to  con- 
vert a  trading  steamer  into  a  man-of-war.  Except  that  there  is  a  vessel  and  a  steam-engine,  all 
else  is  inadap table ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it — the  exigency  of  the  blockade  demands  if 
[August  23d.]  ^*  The  Tuscarora  (new  steam  sloop-of-war)  was  launched  at  Philadelphia  yester- 
day. She  was  built  in  fifty-eight  days,  and  thoroughly  built  too.  Her  keel  was  growing  in 
Sussex  county,  Delaware,  seventy  days  ago." 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1861,  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  to 
General  Sherman  above  quoted,  Flag-Officer  Du  Pont  (as  officers  in  command 
of  squadrons  were  then  styled)  left  New  York  on  board  of  the  steam-frigate 
Wabashj  followed  by  numerous  men-of-war,  among  which  were  four  small 
vessels,  the  Unadilla,  Ottawa,  Pembina^  and  Seneca,  built  in  great  haste  and 
called  "  ninety-day  gun-boats,"  as  the  contract  had  required  their  completion 
within  that  time.  Other  vessels  purchased  and  improvised  for  war  purposes 
proceeded  when  ready  to  Hampton  Roads,  where  the  large  troop  transports 
had  already  congregated,  as  well  as  war  vessels,  regular,  irregular,  and  defective. 
Among  them  were  ferry-boats  and  the  old  steamer  Governor ,  never  in  her  best 
days  adapted  to  a  sea  voyage,  on  board  of  which  were  six  hundred  marines, 
sent  as  a  force  to  operate  speedily  and  without  embarrassment  in  conjunction 
with  naval  vessels.  Twenty-five  chartered  schooners,  laden  with  coal,  were 
also  on  hand,  and,  after  being  partially  lightened  by  filling  the  bunkers  of  the 
squadron,  were  sent  to  sea  under  convoy  of  the  sailing  sloop  Vandalia  the 
day  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  October,  the  vessels  of  war  and  the  army 
transports  of  all  classes  steamed  outside  and  formed  in  order  of  sailing, 
which  was  the  double  echelon.  The  reader  may  know  that  this  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  V,  the  leading  vessel  being  the  point,  and  the  other 
vessels  stretching  out  in  lines  but  heading  in  a  common  direction.  Our  proc- 
ess of  formation  was  not  complete  when  the  gun-boat  Unadilla  became  dis- 
abled, and  the  signal  was  made  to  take  her  in  tow.  Our  rate  of  speed  was 
quite  slow,  due  to  a  head-wind,  and  to  the  varied  character  of  the  vessels 
composing  the  fleet,  which  was  larger  than  was  ever  before  commanded  by 
an  American  officer.  Cape  Hatteras,  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Henry,  was  not  reached  until  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
when  two  of  the  heavier  transports  struck  slightly  on  the  shoals,  which 
caused  all  of  us  to  make  for  the  south-east ;  and  soon  after,  when  south  of 
the  cape,  we  bore  away.  The  wind  had  hauled  more  to  the  eastward  before 
we  reached  Hatteras,  and  that,  with  a  rough  sea,  had  caused  considerable 
indraught ;  and  the  drift  from  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  large  hulls,  added 
to  our  low  speed,  had  set  us  considerably  to  leeward. 

Hatteras  is  known  to  navigators  as  being  subject  to  great  and  sudd^LtfE: 
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changes  in  the  weather :  there  are  few  nights  in  the  yetu"  when  lightning 

cannot  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  light-house,  usually  to  seaward,  over  the 

Gulf  Stream,  which  here  approaches  nearer  to  the  coast  than  at  any  other 

point.     An  ocean  depth  of  2000  fathoms  or  more  stretches  almost  in  a  direct 

line  from  the  low  sand  islands  east  of  Nassau  to  within  a  distance  of  12  miles 

of  the  cape ;  from  the  shore  the 

water  deepens  very  rapidly  to  100 

fathoms,  and  then  falls  abruptly 

to  a  depth  of  2500  fathoms.  This 

gi*eat  depth,  so  near  the  land, 

and  the  Gulf  Stream  sweeping 

even  nearer,  are  the   probable 

causes  of  the  sudden  and  violent 

changes   of  the   weather    there 

prevailing,  which  were  discussed 

in  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the 

conference. 

On  rounding  the  cape,  the  wind 
gradually  rose,  the  sea  became 
heavy,  a  dull  leaden  sky  shut 
out  the  light,  and  not  long  after 
midday  there  were  assurances  of 
a  south-east  gale.  About  2:30 
p.  M.  the  weather  was  so  rough 
that  signal  was  made  from  the 
flag-ship  to  commanders  of  ves- 
sels to  disregard  the  order  of  sailing  and  take  care  of  their  individual 
commands. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  of  our  way,  and  the  better  to  avoid  collisions 
with  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  the  Seneca  was  kept  on  the  port  tack,  and 
"hove  to,"  barely  turning  the  engines,  the  vessel  being  under  close-reefed 
fore  and  main  sails.  Had  she  been  square-rigged,  the  other  tack  would  have 
been  necessary  to  her  safety.  In  the  drifting  mists  and  rain,  it  soon  grew 
dark.  The  greater  part  of  that  night  I  stood  under  the  lee  of  the  weather 
bulwark,  near  the  wheel,  casting  glances  to  windward,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
bear  away  shoidd  a  vessel  be  seen  coming  down  upon  us.  It  was  a  long, 
weary,  and  anxious  night.  On  peering  to  windward,  the  rain-drops  pelted  the 
face  like  sleet,  and  the  phosphorescent  spray  broke  over  us  in  superlative 
grandeur.  At  3  o'clock  I  observed  what  had  been  an  object  of  watchfulness — 
an  arch  rising  in  the  west,  precursor  of  a  sudden  change  of  wind.  The 
mainsail  was  lowered,  and  when  the  squall  struck  us  the  foresheet  was  shifted 
>ver.  At  9  or  10  a.  m.  the  gale  had  abated  greatly,  and  the  flag-ship  was  well 
mder  our  lee ;  we  then  wore  ship  and  were  soon  in  her  wake.  Later  in  the 
lay  several  other  vessels  fell  into  line. 

"We  will  now  note  the  actual  losses  from  the  gale,  that  became  known  to  us 

ome  days  later.    The  Isaac  Smith  was  disabled  and  her  commander  forced 
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to  throw  his  1  attei  >  om  1 1  oai  1,  with  thu  e\c  pti  i  ot  oue  30  1  ounder  nfle  to 
enable  him  to  go  to  tht  assistance  of  tlie  (ro  it  o  ,\\ hich  f  unde  ed  at  sea 
The  Yoiinii  Rover,  fortunately  coming  up,  was  able  to  signal  to  the  sailing 
frigate  Sabhic  in  the  distance,  and,  after  most  strenuous  exertions,  the  marine 
battalion  and  crew  of  the  Governor,  with  the  exception  of  seven  who  were  lost, 
were  transferred  to  the  Sabine.  Of  the  army  transports,  the  Peerless,  laden 
with  stores,  went  down,  the  crew  being  rescued  by  the  Mohican.  The  steamers 
Beloidere,  Union,  and  Osceola,  having  anuy  stores  on  board,  but  no  troops, 
either  sank  or  never  reached  their  destination.  The  large  army  transport  Tr*«- 
field  Scott  was  so  disabled  that  she  never  left  Port  Royal  harbor  after  entering. 
The  morning  of  November  3d  was  a  bright  Sunday,  with  a  moderate  breeze 
and  a  smooth  sea.  Several  others  of  the  small  steamers  with  the  Seneca  were 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  flag-ship.  In  obedience  to  signal,  I  went  on  board 
that  vessel,  and  received  ordere  to  be  delivered  to  Captain  Lardner  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  senior  officer  blockading  Charleston,  distant  about  thirty  miles. 
These  dii-ected  certain  vessels  to  rendezvous  off  Port  Royal  entrance,  but  not 
to  leave  the  line  of  blockaile  until  after  nightfall.  No  sooner  was  the  Seneca 
fairly  in  sight  of  Sumter  than  the  signal  guns  were  fii-ed,  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  avant-courier  of  the  fleet  that  they  knew  was  intended  for 
the  attack  of  Port  Royal.  After  passing  Bull's  Bay,  I  had  the  belief  that  we 
were  bound  for  Port  Royal,  but  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  fact  until  going 
on  board  of  the  Wabash,  as  my  orders  were  marked  "Confidential  —  not  to 
be  opened  unless  separated  from  tlio  flag-ship."  At  the  veiy  time  we  were 
weathering  the  gale,  the  following  telegi-am  was  sent : 

"  Richmond,  Nov,  1,  '61.  Gov.  Pickons,  Columbia,  8,  C.  I  bave  juat  received  information, 
which  I  consider  entirely  reliable,  that  the  enemy's  expedition  b  intended  for  Port  Royal. 
J.  P.  Benjamin,  Acting  Secretary  of  War."' 

The  same  telegram  was  sent  to  Generals  Drayton  and  Ripley,  command- 
ing respectively  at  Port  Royal  and  Charleston. 

It  was  a  charming  mild  afternoon  when  I  stepped  on  the  deck  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna.   Captain  Lardner  was  delighted  with  his  orders,  and,  after  giving 
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On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  gun-boats  passed  inside  the  narrow  passage 
known  as  Roanoke  Sound,  and  were  soon  abreast  of  the  lower  part  of  Roa- 
noke Island.  Soon  after  the  naval  fleet  had  passed  through,  the  transport 
fleet  began  its  passage.  The  rebel  gun-boats  were  seen  close  inshore  under 
the  batteries  of  the  island.  At  half-past  10  o'clock  a  signal  gun  was  fired 
from  one  of  the  forts,  announcing  our  approach.  At  half-past  11,  one  of 
the  naval  vessels  opened  fire,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  rebels.  Signals 
■were  ^ven  by  the  commodore  of  the  fleet  to  begin  the  action.  By  noon 
the  firing  became  rapid,  and  soon  after,  the  engagement  became  general.  The 
rebels  had  driven  a  line  of  piles  across  the  main  channel  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  our  vessels,  leaving  a  narrow  space  for  themselves  to  retreat 
through ;  and  as  our  naval  vessels  pressed  them,  they  availed  themselves  of 
this  means  of  safety.  Our  guns  soon  got  the  range  of  their  batteries,  and,  by 
most  extraordinary  skill  and  rapidity  of  firing,  almost  silenced  them.  Just 
before  noon  I  ordered  a  reconnoiesance  by  a  small  boat,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  a  point  of  landing.  A  young  negro,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
island  on  our  arrival  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  had  given  me  most  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  shore  of  the  island,  from  which  I  had  determined 
that  oiu"  point  of  landing  should  be  at  Ashby's  Harbor,  which  was  nearly 
midway  up  the  shore.     [See  map,  p.  641.] 

At  1  o'clock,  the  quarters  of  the  garrison  in  one  of  the  forts  were  fired  by 
one  of  om"  shells.  The  rebel  gun-boats  retired  up  the  sound,  but  still  contin- 
ued a  brisk  fire  as  they  were  followed  by  our  vessels.  Orders  were  given  for 
the  troops  to  land  at  3  o'clock.  The  ground  in  the  rear  of  Ashby's  Harbor 
was  cleared  by  shells  from  the  naval  vessels,  and  our  large  surf-boats  were 
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their  guns  to  bear.  This  course 
with  that  of  the  enemy  would 
soou  have  brought  Tattnall's 
steamers  in  unpleasant  proxim- 
ity, aud  in  consequence  they 
turned  abruptly,  passed  between 
the  headlands,  aud  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  next 
day,  three  steamers  commanded 
by  Tattnall  made  their  appear- 
ance in  like  manner.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  General  H.  G.  Wright, 
of  the  ai-my,  aud  Captain  John 
Rodgers,  of  the  navy,  had  gone 
on  board  of  the  Ottawa,  under 
the  instructions  of  their  com- 
manding officers,  to  make  a 
reeoimoissaaee  of  the  forts,  and 
had  brought  within  supporting 
distance  the  Pawnee,  carrying 
a  heavy  batterj',  and  the  Isaac 
Smith,  carrying  one  30-pounder 
rifle.  They  were  approaching 
when  Tattnall  was  pretty  well 
out,  and  had  opened  fire  on  the 
smaller  gun-boats.    Signal  was 

made  to  the  Seneca,  Pembina, 

and  Curlew  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  Ottawa,  and  we  went  in,  follow- 
ing Tattnall's  steamers,  then  in  retreat,  and  firing  on  them,  until  we  were 
nearly  on  an  air-line  between  the  two  earth-works  before  named.  They 
opened  fire  on  us,  at  rather  too  long  a  range  for  effective  work,  with  smooth- 
bore guns ;  several  rifles  were  also  used  by  the  forts,  as  well  as  by  the  Con- 
federate vessels.  One  of  our  shells  blew  up  a  caisson  in  Fort  Beauregard, 
and  we  soon  became  fairly  informed  of  the  niunber  of  the  enemy's  gmis  bear- 
ing on  the  entrance,  and  in  a  measure  as  to  their  caliber.  On  signal,  we  went 
out  of  action  and  anchored,  without  having  received  any  material  damage ;  the 
rigging  of  all  of  the  vessels  was  cut  more  or  less.  After  seven  bells,  "  when  the 
sun  is  over  the  foreyard,"  Tattnall's  flag-ship  Savannah,  accompanied  by  a 
steamer,  came  out  on  the  flats,  or  slioaler  waters,  to  the  westward  of  the 
channel.  They  flew  about  somewhat  wUdly,  had  considerable  headway,  and 
threw  a  rifle-shell  oecasionaUy,  firing  "  promiscuously,"  but  mostly  at  the 
nearest  vessel,  which  was  the  Seneca.  Her  executive  officer  was  du'ected  to 
call  the  eleven-inch  pivot  gun's  crew  to  quarters  and  flre  a  shell  at  ricochet, 
the  distance  supposed  to  be  about  2500  yards.  The  gun  was  at  once  reported 
ready,  and  the  request  made  to  fiire  at  an  elevation.  Appreciating  the  fact  tliat 
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one  rarely  does  well  when  not  doing  what  he  thinks  best,  I  took  the  matter  per- 
sonally in  hand,  had  the  gun  leveled  and  trained  as  desired,  and  pulled  the 
lanyard.  The  huge  shell  skipped  along  the  surface  of  a  glassy  sea,  and,  as 
reported  from  aloft,  struck  the  vessel  abaft  the  starboard  wheel-bouse.  In  a 
moment  the  head  of  the  flag-ship  was  turned  for  the  harbor,  and  she  lost  no 
time  in  entering,  followed  by  her  consort.  It  was  soon  afterward  known  that 
tike  captain  of  the  vessel  had  availed  himself  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
Tattnall,  and  had  sallied  out  to  have  a  little  diversion,  which  would  have 
proved  serious  had  the  shell  exploded  that  lodged  in  the  hog-braces. 

About  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  the  flag-ship  Wabash  crossed  the  bar, 
followed  by  all  of 
the  heavy  vessels, 
including  the  trans- 
ports, and  anchored 
some  two  miles  out- 
side of  Fishing  Rip 
Bhoal,  some  five 
miles  from  the  forts, 
the  bar  being  about 
twelve  miles  outside  -  ^- 
of  the  headlands. 
Very  soon  after  the 
flag-ship  anchored, 
signal  was  made  for 
officers  commanding 
vessels  to  come  aboard.  On  their  arrival,  those  who  commanded  vessels  detailed 
for  the  main  line  were  Invited  into  the  cabin,  and  instructions  were  given  as 
to  position  and  plan  of  battle ;  and  afterward  those  commanding  vessels  in 
the  flanking  line  received  their  instructions,  which  differed  as  to  the  duties  to 
be  performed  after  passing  within  and  beyond  the  earth-works.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  flag-officer  at  that  tijne  to  go  at  once  into  action,  although 
the  hour  would  of  necessity  be  late. 

The  mmn  line  was  to  be  on  the  west  or  Hilton  Head  side,  in  line  ahead,  and 
the  vessels  one  ship's-length  apart.  The  report  of  the  flag-officer  states :  "The 
order  of  battle  comprised  a  main  squadron  ranged  in  line  ahead,  and  a  flank- 
ing squadron,  which  was  to  bo  thrown  off  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
harbor  to  engage  the  enemy's  flotilla,  and  prevent  their  raking  the  rear  ships 
of  the  Une  when  it  turned  to  the  southward,  or  catting  off  a  disabled  vessel." 

The  leading  ship  of  the  main  squadron  was  the  frigate  Wabash,  Commander 
C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  followed  by  the  frigal^p  Susquehanna,  Captain  J.  L.  Lardner; 
sloop  Mohican^  Commander  S.  W.  Godon  ;  sloop  Seminole,  Commander  J.  P. 
Gillis  ;  sloop  Pawnee,  Lieutenant  Commanding  R.  H.  Wymau  ;  gun-boat 
TJnadilla,  Lieutenant  Commanding  N.  Collins;  gun-boat  Ottawa,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  T.  H.  Stevens  ;  gun-boat  Pembina,  Lieutenant  Commanding  J. 
P.  Bankhead;  and  the  sailing  sloop  Vandalia,  Commander  F.  S.  Haggerty, 
towed  by  the  Isaac  Smith,  Lieutenant  Commauding  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson.   The 
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Herald"  of  November  20tli,  1861,  contains  a  diagram  in  accord  with  the 
above  statement,  and  was  probably  taken  from  the  official  one.  There  was 
another  point  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  fla^-officer  to  officers  com- 
manding vessels  in  the  flanking  line  that  is  not  mentioned  in  his  report. 
He  said  in  substance,  if  not  in  words,  that,  in  passing  in,  the  flanking  line 
was  U>  deliver  its  Are  against  the  fort  on  Bay  Point,  and  then  to  guard  the 
fleet  of  transports  within  the  bar  from  any  attempts  of  Tattnall ;  that  he  knew 
him  weU ;  that  he  had  cour- 
age and  power  to  plan,  and 
in  the  beat  of  action  might 
try  to  run  out  to  destroy  the 
transports  which  it  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  flanking 
squadron  to  protect ;  and 
that  when  Tattnall  was  dis- 
posed of,  the  vessels  would 
take  an  enfilading  position 
somewhere  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Hilton  Headfort. 

After  receiving  our  in- 
structions, the  officers  com- 
manding vessels  returned  without  delay  to  their  commands,  and  made  prep- 
arations for  immediate  movement.  Soon  after,  the  flag-ship  made  signal  and 
got  under  way,  as  did  all  of  the  men-of-war.  The  Wabash  stood  in  toward 
the  forts,  and  got  aground.  "  In  our  anxiety  to  get  the  outline  of  the  forts 
before  dark,"  the  flag-officer  reported,  "  we  stood  in  too  near  to  Fishing  Rip 
Shoal,  and  the  vessel  grounded.  By  the  time  she  was  gotten  off  it  was  too 
late,  in  my  judgment,  to  proceed,  and  I  made  signal  for  the  squadron  to 
anchor  out  of  gunshot  of  the  enemy."  The  shoal  where  the  Wabash  grounded 
was  a  little  short  of  three  miles  from  the  forts.  The  vessels  anchored  in 
convenient  positions  for  the  formation  of  the  lines  when  signaled,  and 
were  sufficiently  inside  of  the  transports  to  be  unembarrassed  by  them  in 
forming. 

The  following  day  [November  7th]  we  had  a  heavy  westerly  wind.  The 
report  of  General  Thomas  F.  Drayton,  the  Confederate  commander,  states : 
"On  the  6th,  the  fleet  and  transports,  which  had  increased  to  about  forty-five 
sail,  would  probably  have  attacked  us  had  not  the  weather  been  very  boister- 
ous." This  conjecture  was  quite  right.  The  flag-officer  was  impatiently  await- 
ing the  abatement  of  the  wind,  and  about  noon  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
going  in,  but  wisely  deferi'ed  the  attack  until  we  could  make  it  without  dis- 
advantage. Drayton's  picturesque  report  of  the  engagement  continues :  "At 
last  the  memorable  7th  dawned  upon  us,  bi-ight  and  serene ;  not  a  ripple  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  water  to  disturb  the  accuracy  of  fire  from  the  broad 
decks  of  that  magnificent  armada  about  advancing,  in  battle  array,  to  vomit 
forth  its  iron  hail,  with  all  the  spiteful  energy  of  long-suppressed  rage  and 
wnscious  strength." 
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On  the  (th,  as  soon  as  the  moiniug  light  peimitted,  signals  were  made 
indicating  that  we  would  soon  move.  The  flag-ship  was  then  at  anchor  near 
■where  she  had  grounded,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  forts.  In  consequence 
of  a  hawser  fouling  her  propeller,  some  delay  occurred  in  foitniiig  after  the 
vessels  were  under  way,  and  it  was  9  o'clock  when  signal  was  made  for 
close  order.  Tattnall's  flotilla  at  that  time  was  nearly  in  line  between  the 
forts.  I  As  we  advanced,  at  9:26,  the  forts,  as  well  as  the  enemy's  vessels, 
lying  right  ahead,  opened  fire  on  the  foremost  ships.  Soon  aEt^?r,  the  flag-ship 
yawed  sufficiently  to  Vjring  a  heavy  pivot  gun  on  her  bow  to  bear  on  Tattnall's 
command,  which  forced  him  to  retreat,  as  his  vessels  would  soon  have  been 
within  reach  of  our  broadside  guns.  At  that  time  our  rate  of  speed  was 
about  sis  miles,  and  we  were  soon  making  good  use  of  our  batteries ;  the 
enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  shells  that  both 
lines  could  send  with  precision.  So  great  was  the  cannons'  roar  that  it  was 
distinctly  heard  at  Feruandina,  seventy  miles  away.  There  was  deafening 
music  in  the  air,  which  came  from  far  and  near  and  all  around;  heavy 
clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  due  to  our  bursting  shells  and  the  euemy's  fire, 
partly  obscured  the  earth-works,  while  our  vessels  were  but  dimly  seen 
through  the  smoke  from  their  own  guns  which  hung  over  the  water.  The  log- 
book of  the  flag-ship  states :  "At  9:45  the  Bienville  ranged  alongside  our  star- 
board beam."  This  was  eighteen  minutes  after  the  enemy  had  opened  fire  on 
thefleet,  and  eight  minutes  before  the  flag-ship  ceased  filing  and  turned  toward 
Hilton  Head  to  repass  the  fort  m  heading  toward  the  sea.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Bienville  to  open  wide  her  throttles :  with  her  gieat  speed,  pos- 
sibly she  might  have  run  down  Tattnall's  vessels  before  they  could  have  been 
pointed  fairly  and  reached  the  entrance  to  Scull  Creek.  The  log-book  of  the 
Bienville  states:  "At  10:30  the  flag-ship  winded  the  line,  turning  to  the 
southward,  when  we  engaged  for  a  few  minutes  three  steamers  that  were 
within  long  range  up  the  river.  We  soon  put  them  to  flight,  and  then  followed 
the  line  in  the  order  of  battle,  down  within  close  range  of  the  lai'ge  battery 

1 A  friend  of  many  years,  who  was  in  cominand  of  hifl  Are,  he  said  to  the  signal  quartermaster  :  'Dip 

one  of  Tattnall's  veBBels,  writes  as  follows:  "There  my  broad  pennant  to  my  old   messmate,'  and   it 

is  one  touching  incident  that  I  think  deserves  rec-  was  dipped  thrice.     In  the  confusion  it  was  not 

ord.     When  the  old  hero  Tattuall  got  in  good  range  noticed  by  Du  Pont,  which  I  am  sure  he  would 

of  Du  Font's  fiag-ship,  and  was  ahout  to  receive  have  regretted  bad  he  known  it." — D.  A. 
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on  Hilton  Head.    .    .    ."    The  same  authority  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
Bienville  the]*eafter,  during  the  eng^rement,  followed  in  the  main  line.  J 
The  report  of  the  Seneca  states : 

"  On  the  moming  of  the  7th  we  took  position  assigned  us  in  the  line,  and,  passing  up,  deliv- 
ered our  fire  at  Bay  Point,  and  on  arriving  out  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  made  ohase, 
as  directed  by  instructions,  on  the  rebel  steamers.   They,  being  river  boats,  soon  left  us." 

The  log-book  of  the  same  vessel  states  that  when  she  turned  to  join  in  the 
attack  on  Hilton  Head,  TattnaD's  steamers  turned  also  and  came  toward  the 
fleet,  only  retreating  when  she  again  steamed  toward  them,  so  as  to  make  an 
engagement  unavoidable  should  they  advance  farther.  They  then  entered 
the  intricate  channel  to  Scull  Creek  and  disappeared  behind  a  wooded  point, 
after  which  the  Seneca,  with  other  vessels  of  the  flanking  line,  took  up  an 
enfilading  position  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Walker,  as  previously  instructed. 
Several  vessels  of  the  main  line  were  also  delivering  an  enfilading  fire,  among 
others  the  Mohican,  properly  next  in  the  main  line  to  the  Susquehanna.  Godon, 
who  commanded  her,  was  very  excitable,  and  it  may  be  on  seeing  a  strange 
vessel    ahead   in  his 

line,    imagined    that  —-■--.-,     _^ 

the  well-planned  at-  "— ITT-, 

tack  had  been  trans-  ^"  -^     _  _ .-__  7^' 

formed  into  a  "free  _    .         -  — "  "  _      ■'_..  ^— — '"  -   ~ 

fight,"  and  the  best  '  -    -T7^    _ 

he  could  do  was  to 
serve  his  battery  well 
from  the  most  effect- 
ive point  he  could 
take  up. 

As  an  exhibition 
of  physical  force,  al- 
lied to  human  action, 

i  Reor-Admiral  Stoedmau  senda  to  the  editors  the 
followiDg  eiplanation  of  the  tnovements  of  his  ves- 
sel:"  The  Kenrtite  was  the  leading  ship  in  the  flank- 
ing or  starboard  colnmn.  After  the  fleet  had 
passed  into  Port  Soyal  Sound,  and  as  the  IVabath 
was  turning  to  pass  out,  Tattnall's  gun-boats  were 
seen  approaching  from  the  mouth  of  Scull  Creek. 
The  BienviUe  was  at  once  pointed  in  that  direction, 
and  opened  fire  from  the  ^O-pounder  Parrott  on 
the  forecastle.  The  gun-boats  replied  with  an  in- 
effectual Are  at  long  range.  None  of  the  shots 
reached  her.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  from  the 
Parrott  (^n,  and  as  the  shells  began  to  fall  among 
the  gun-boats  they  turned  and  Btoo<l  up  toward 
Scull  Creek.  Here  the  BieiiHUc  could  not  safely 
follow  them,  as  she  drew  over  sixteen  feet  and  had 
neither  chart  nor  pilot  for  the  channel;  while 
Tattnall's  river  steamers,  with  their  light  draught 
and  the  familiarity  of  the  officers  with  the  waters, 
eonld  retreat  to  a  position  whera  the  itienvtUe,  in 


following  them,  would  almost  certainly  have  taken 
the  ground.  Moreover,  the  Bienrille  was  within 
hail  of  the  flag-ship,  and  a  word  from  the  flag- 
officer  would  have  sent  her  up  Broad  River  had 
he  desired  her  to  assume  the  risk.  After  the  sec- 
ond turn  within  the  forts,  the  Wahagh  was  proceed- 
ing slowly  down,  followed  by  the  Susquehanna, 
when  the  Mohiaia  and  the  vessels  astern  of  her 
left  the  line  and  took  up  a  position  above  Fort 
Walker.  The  position  enabled  these  ships  to  en- 
filade ihe  works  ;  but  the  movement  was  a  depart- 
ure from  the  order  of  battle,  aud  it  continued,  not- 
withstanding signals  to  close  up  from  the  flag-ship. 
The  Bienrille  took  her  position  astern  of  the  Susque- 
ftaunn,  and  these  two  were  the  only  vessels  that  fol- 
lowed the  Wabatk  on  her  third  circuit ;  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  on  her  second  passage  out  and  her 
third  passage  in,  under  tho  Are  of  the  forts. 
"  Charles  Steedmas, 

"  Bear-Admiral,  Betired." 
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I  can  conceive  uotliiiig  more  gi'aud  than  a  view  of  the  main  deck  of  the 
Wabanh  on  this  occasion.  The  hatches  being  battened  down,  a  faint  Ught 
only  oanie  through  the  ports,  as  did  the  flashes  from  the  discharged  guns, 
which  recoiled  violently  with  a  heavy  thud.     As  far  as  the  smoke  would 
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permit,  hundreds  of  men  were  visible  in  very  rapid  motion,  loading  and 
running  out  the  guns  with  the  greatest  energy.  Such  a  view,  accompanied 
by  the  noise  of  battle,  is  weird  and  impressive  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  vessels  in  the  main  line  slowly  passed  toward  the  sea,  throwing  their 
shells  into  the  earth-work  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  this  destruction 
was  supplemented  by  the  fire  of  ten  of  the  vessels  from  an  enfilading  position. 
As  the  main  line  headed  seaward,  the  enemy  may  have  had  an  idea  that  his 
fire  was  so  destructive  that  the  vessels  were  retreating,  and  Tattnall,  with  his 
three  weak  vessels,  was  then  disposed  to  swoop  down  and  pick  up  "  lame 
ducks " ;  but,  being  confronted  by  one  small  gun-boat,  he  thought  it  best  to 
enter  Scull  Creek,  where  at  least  he  would  be  available  for  carrying  off  the 
Southern  troops,  if  they  were  defeated.  Though  Tattnall  was  a  brave  and 
skillful  seaman,  the  law  of  force  was  inexorable ;  and  when  an  officer  is  a  free 
agent,  looking  only  to  the  success  of  his  cause,  he  should  not  lead  his  command 
into  destruction  without  being  able  to  secure  a  commensurate  advantage. 

Arriving  at  the  shoal  ground  off  Hilton  Head,  the  flag-ship  and  her  follow- 
ers turned  again  within  the  harbor,  and  in  passing  northward  availed  them- 
selves of  the  occasion  to  give  Fort  Beauregard  the  benefit  of  their  broadsides. 
Meantime  the  enfilading  vessels  had  been  steadily  throwing  their  shells  into 
Fort  Walker.  In  relation  to  this  hour  [about  10  a.  m.],  Greneral  Drayton  states : 

"  Besides  this  moving  battery,  the  fort  was  enfiladed  by  two  gun-boats  anchored  to  the  north, 
off  the  mouth  of  Fish  Hall  Creek,  and  another  at  a  point  on  the  edge  of  the  shoals  to  the  south. 
This  enfilading  fire,  on  so  still  a  sea,  annoyed  and  damaged  us  excessively,  particularly  as  we 
had  no  gun  on  either  flank  of  the  bastion  to  reply  with." 

The  vessel  near  the  shoal,  to  the  south,  was  probably  the  Pocahontas^  com- 
manded by  Percival  Drayton,  brother  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  Con- 
federate forces ;  she  only  crossed  the  bar  about  noon,  having  been  delayed  by 
deranged  machineiy. 

The  main  line  passed  nearer  Fort  Walker  than  on  entering,  and  delivered 
its  fire  "  with  all  the  spiteful  energy  of  long-suppressed  rage  and  conscious 
strength.''  Arriving  at  the  turning-point,  signal  was  again  made  to  its  vessels 
to  take  position,  when  the  Wabash  led  once  more,  and  to  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  The  nearness  of  the  ships  was  the  probable  cause  of  their 
suffering  so  little  damage,  the  enemy's  shots  passing  over  the  hulls.  The  flag- 
ship was  naturally  the  most  conspicuous  target,  but  the  shots  received  by  her 
were  high  up,  the  enemy  presumably  delivering  his  fire  for  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  yards  or  more.  At  this  time  a  shell  was  seen  to  pass  between  the 
ffeg-oflBcer  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  who  were  standing  on  the  "  bridge " 
extending  across  the  vessel,  just  forward  of  the  mainmast. 

The  flag-officer  expressed  officially  his  gi-eat  admiration  of  the  firing  of  the 
batteries  of  the  Wabash  and  of  the  Susquehanna^  which  was  next  in  line. 
In  a  private  letter,  written  just  after  the  engagement,  he  said  of  the  f onner : 

"  In  our  first  attack  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  this  ship,  though  the  effect 
turned  out  to  be  much  greater  than  I  thought,  but  in  the  second  atta-ck  I  can  remember  nothing 
in  naval  history  that  came  up  to  this  ship  in  the  terrific  repetitions  of  her  broadsides,  and,  to 
use  the  illustration  of  the  reporter  of  the  *  London  News,'  *  the  rising  of  the  dust  on  shore  in 
perpendicular  columns  looked  as  if  we  had  suddenly  raised  from  the  dust  a  grove  of  poplars.' " 
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At  1:15  the  Ottawa  signaled  that  the  enemy  was  leaving  the  fort,  and 
fifteen  minutes  later  the  same  signal  was  made  by  the  Pembina.  At  this 
time  the  flag-ship  and  her  followers  had  returned  from  their  tour,  and  were 
again  ready  to  swoop  down  and  deliver  other  broadsides.  Two  pivot  guns 
fired  from  the  flag-ship  received  no  response,  and  signal  was  made  to  cease 
firing.  Captain  John  Eodgers,  who  was  serving  as  aide  to  the  flag-officer,  was 
sent  on  shore  with  a  flag  of  truce.  On  landing  he  found  no  ganison,  and 
at  2:20  P.  M.  hoisted  the  Union  flag 
over  the  fort.  When  that  honored 
emblem  appeared,  the  rigging  was 
manned  in  an  instant  on  board  the 
flag-ship  and  on  all  of  the  vessels 
of  war  at  anchor ;  three  cheers  were 
wafted  over  the  waters,  so  loud  that 
they  startled  the  defenders  of  Fort 
Beauregard.  \  Commander  C.  R.  P. 
Eodgers,  with  the  marines  of  the 
flag-ship  and  a  division  of  small-arm 
men,  landed  and  threw  out  pickets. 
The  transports  at  once  steamed  in. 
Soon  after  sunset  the  fort  was  de- 
livered by  the  naval  force  to  General 
H.  G.  Wright,  who  now  held  watch 
and  ward  as  far  as  the  pine-trees 
some  hundreds  of  yards  distant. 

Soon  after  the  hoisting  of  our  flag, 
a  vessel  was  directed  to  make  a  re- 
connoissance  of  Bay  Point,  but  at 
nightfall,  as  nothing  had  been  heard  from  her,  the  Seneca  was  sent  to 
ascertain  the  situation.  When  we  arrived  in  front  of  Fort  Beam-egard, 
it  was  so  dark  that  the  bow  of  the  vessel  was  run  up  on  the  low  beach. 
There,  outlined  on  the  horizon,  was  the  earth-work  lying  in  grim  repose,  the 
embrasures  being  plainly  visible.  The  silence  was  unbroken ;  the  work  had 
evidently  been  abandoned.  The  flood-tide  was  setting  in  strongly.  The  crew 
of  one  hundred  men  were  sent  as  far  aft  as  possible  and  the  engines  backed.  We 
at  once  slid  off,  and  the  flag-officer  was  fully  informed  as  soon  as  we  could  steam 
over.  Orders  were  then  given  to  retm-n  to  Bay  Point  at  early  daylight  to 
reconnoiter,  and,  if  we  were  not  met  by  force,  to  hoist  our  flag  at  sunrise.  This 
was  duly  executed,  and  at  noon  the  fort  was  turned  over  to  General  Isaac  I,  Ste- 


\  Captain  Stepheu  Eiliott,  Jr.,  who  was  at  Fort 
Beauregard,  reported;  "Colonel  Dunovaut  [who 
eommaiided  the  forees]  entered  the  fort,  and  said 
to  me :  *  Captain  Elliott,  what  ia  the  coii^lition  of 
things  over  the  river E'  I  replied,  'Fort  Walker 
.  has  been  silenced,  sir.' — 'By  what  do  you  judge  I' 
'  By  the  facts  that  the  fort  has  been  subjected  to  a 
heavy  enfilade  and  direct  fire,  to  which  it  has  ceased 
to  reply;  that  the  vessels  having  terminated  their 


fire,  the  flag-ship  has  steamed  up  and  delivered  a 
single  shot,  which  was  unanswered,  and  that  there- 
upon cheering  was  heard  from  the  fleet.'— 'Then, 
sir,  it  having  been  proved  that  these  works  cannot 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed 
(that  of  protecting  the  harbor)  you  will  prepare 
to  retire  from  a  position  from  which  our  retreat 
may  readily  bo  cut  off,  and  which  our  small  force 
will  not  enable  us  to  hold  against  a  land  attack.'" 
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vena,  of  the  army.  The  flag- staff  was  on  the  gable  of  a  small  frame-house  fifty 
yards  from  the  fort.  I  went  within,  saw  some  books  lying  on  a  table,  and 
went  out  and  toward  some  tents  in  the  distance.  In  a  few  minutes  an 
explosion  was  heard,  and,  on  turning,  I  saw  a  cloud  of  smoke  where  the 
houBe  had  stood.  A  quantity  of  powder  had  been  put  under  it,  arranged  so 
as  to  ignite  from  a  friction-tube,  and  a  sailor,  in  passing  along  outside,  had 
struck  his  foot  against  a  small  wire  attached  to  the  tube,  thus  caiising  the 
explosion.  He  was  knocked  over,  and  partially  stunned,  but  soon  revived.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  natui-al  in  warfare  to  harm  your  enemy  as  much  as 
possible,  but  it  strikes  the  man  who  h.aa  escaped  being  blown  up  that  such 
devices  are  essentially  mean. 

The  armament  found  on  Fort  Walker  was  as  follows ;  on  the  right  angle 
of  the  sea-face,  a  6-ineh  rifled-gim,  six  32-pounders  (three  dismounted  and 
with  carriages  ruined  and  another  with  the  caacabel  knocked  off)i  one  10-inch 
and  one  8-inch  Columbiad,  three  sea-coast  7-inch  howitzers;  on  the  left 
angle  of  the  sea-f]*ont,  a  6-inch  rifle ;  on  the  left  wing,  one  32-pounder  and  one 
sea-coast  howitzer;  on  the  outer  work,  in  rear,  two  32-pounders,  one  8-inch 
heavy  howitzer,  and  two  English  siege  12-pounders ;  on  the  right  wing,  three 
32-poimders, —  total,  23  guns.  Twenty  guns  were  found  in  Fort  Beauregard, 
one  of  which  was  a  6-inch  rifle,  bui-st, 
and  the  carriage  entirely  destroyed. 
The  heaviest  guns  were  a  10-ineh  and 
an  8-inch  Columbiad ;  the  other  guns 
mostly  32-pounders.  i^  The  armaments 
of  the  attacking  vessels,  and  the  losses  on 
both  sides,  will  be  found  on  page  691. 

In  his  report  General  T.  W.  Sherman 
states : 

"  Tlie  beautifully  ooostmcted  work  on  Hilton 
Head  was  severely  crippled  and  many  of  the 
gnus  dismounted.  Much  slaughter  had  evi- 
dently been  made  there,  many  bodies  having 
been  buried  in  the  fort,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  were  found  some  half-mile  distant.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  that  have 
fallen  into  our  hands  is  fifty-two,  the  bulk  of 
vbich  is  of  the  largest  caliber,  all  with  fine  car- 
riages, etc.,  except  eight  or  nine,  that  were 
ruined  by  our  fire,  which  dismounted  their 
pieces." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  General 
Sherman  made  a  reconnoissance,  on 


aval 
nd.  then  reti 

choiiKlnKroHnaB  n  torrtflc  shower  of  Bhot  bqU  Bhetl  In 
flnnk  nnd  front.  B^aldeq  till*  moving  tiBtterj'.  t)>e  fort 
n-na  pnflladcd  bf  two  fnin-boBla  ancliored  to  tlie  nortli.  off 
tlie  month  of  FUh  Hall  Crenk,  and  another  at  n  point  on 
theedgeoftlieBboalB  to  thesoath.  ThU  enaiadinKOre, 
on  so  HtUI  a  seft,  annoyed  and  damaged  u 


■ft  General  Drayton  thua  (leacribes  the  resistance     and  coolneas,  the  fleet  w 


■<t  both  liatterien  nppar- 


**Tbe  Hbell  trom  the  DahlRirn  exploded  near  the 
DUzile.  and  wu  barmleMB,  Olher  nhota  followed  from 
Mb  fort*,  and  soon  the  Are  hevame  Kenentl  on  land  and 
rater,    tu  aplte  of  our  Are,  directed  wlUi  deliberation 
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board  of  the  Seneca,  several  miles  up  the  Beaufort  River.  On  the  following 
day  that  vessel  was  sent  to  Beaufort,  supported  by  two  gun-boats.  This  visit 
brought  to  view  an  extraordiuary  scene.  On  the  wharves  were  hundreds  of 
negroes,  wild  with  excitement,  engaged  in  carrying  movables  of  every  char- 
acter, and  packing  them  in  scows.  As  the  gun-boats  appeared,  a  few  mounted 
white  men  rode  away  rapidly.  A  verj'  beautiful  rural  town  had  been  abandoned 
by  all  of  the  white  inhabitants,  quite  as  though  fire  and  sword  awaited  them  had 
they  remained.  Instead  of  that,  I  was  directed  by  the  flag-officer  to  assure  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  that  they  would  be  protected  in  life  and  property.   This 

retired  bIowIj  and  Bodly  from  their  well- fought  guns, 
which  to  bavo  defriidi^d  lon^r  would  have  eililblted 
the  energy  of  dceiiair  rntbGr  than  tbo  manl}-  plnck  of 


partlcnlarly  as  \re  bad  no  t(aa  on  either  flank  of  th» 
bsBtlon  to  reply  with,  for  tbo  33-poiinder  on  thn  ilgbt 
flank  wofl  Hhnttered  very  early  by  a  round  Hhot,  nnil  on 
the  Dorth  flank  tor  want  of  a  carrlnge  no  gun  bad  been 
mounted.  After  the  fourth  Are  the  lO-iuvh  Coluniblad 
bounded  over  the  limber  and  beeamo  uaeleBe,  Tbo  !M- 
poouder  rifled  CHUQOU  was  cbokedwbllo  ramiulD*;  down 
a  eholl,  uud  lay  Idle  durbig  nearly  tbo  whole  eiignge- 
tnenl.  The  nbirllH  for  Ibe  9-lucU  Dahlgren  were  also  loo 
large.  The  fourth  ehell  attempted  to  be  rammed  home 
could  not  be  driven  below  tbo  trannlons,  and  wait  then 
at  great  risk  diacbarged.  Thus  tar  thoflro  ol  the  enemy 
had  been  endured  and  replied  to  with  tbe  uurufllcd 
oounupi  of  veteraus.  At  10:30  our  gunners  became  eo 
fatigued  thnt  I  loft  tbe  fort,  accoitipauled  by  one  of  my 
volunteer  aides,  Captain  H.  Bose,  and  went  bark  to  Cd]i- 
talti  Read's  battery  (one  and  tbree-qnarlei  mllea  to  tbe 
renrof  the  fort)  and  brought  tbe  greuti;rpurtof  blsnieu 
baek  to  take  tlio  places  of  our  eihansted  men  Inside  the 
(ort.  .  .  .  Two  o'clock  had  now  atrlTed.  when  I  noticed 
our  men  coming  out  of  tbe  fort,  whieh  they  hail  bravely 
defended  for  four  and  a  half  hours  agaluat  fearful  odds, 
and  (ben  only  cellrlnt-  when  all  but  three  of  the  guuii  on 
the  water-front  had  been  disabled,  ntid  only  600  pounds 
of  powder  In  tbe  niagiizlne ;  commencing  the  action 
with  S20  men  Inside  tbe  fort.  Bfterwnnl  Increased  to  M6 
by  tbe  accessloti  from  Read's  battery.    These  herolemen 


Of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Beauregard,  General 
Drayton  says: 

"Tlin  attack  iipou  the  fort,  thiiugb  not  bo  concentrated 
and  heavy  as  that  upon  Walker,  was  nevertheless  vexy 
severe.  Its  armament  was  10  guns,  of  whiob  the  follow- 
ing, viz.,  1  ^Ineh  Rodman,  bored  to  l4-i>ounder  and 
rifted,  !  tl-ponudetfl,  1  M^lncb  Colnmblad.  i  4:i-panndera, 
reamed  to  eight  Inches,  and  1  sl-i>oander  In  hot-nbot 
buttery,  were  the  only  gunx  ea]>alile  of  being  used  against 
the  fleet.  Tbe  force  on  Bay  Point  was  640  men,  com- 
maded  by  Col.  R.  U.  M.  Dunovant.  litb  Reglmeut  Sontb 
('iirollna  Volunteers.  Of  tbo  above,  149  garrisoned  Fort 
Beauregard,  under  the  Immediate  romraand  of  Capt. 
etephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  Beaufort  Volunteer  Arllllery.  Com- 
pany A  9tb  Regiment  Routh  Carolina  Volunteers.  Tbe 
Infantry  force  of  Colonel  Dnnovanl's  regiment  was 
Intrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  eastern  part  of  tlw 
Island,  and  of  the  defeuso  of  tbe  bustlou  line  at  the 
Island  Narrows,  where  an  attack  was  expected  from  tlM 
enemy." 

Editors, 
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e  was  delivered  to  the  only  white  man  found,  who  sat  in  the  poet-office 
and  seemed  quite  dazed.  At  General  Drayton's  headquarters  was  fouud  a 
chart  of  the  coast,  and,  in  red-pencil  marks,  a  very  valuable  addition,  no  less 
than  the  position  of  all  the  earth-works  within  his  command,  the  number  of 
gons  being  shown  by  the  number  of  red  marks  in  each  locality.  All  of  the 
batteries  indicated  from  North  Edisto 
south  to  Tybee  were  found  to  be  aban- 
doned; the  guns,  however,  had  been 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  some 
inferior  pieces.  Wherever  the  gun- 
boats penetrated,  into  harbors  or 
rivers,  huge  columns  of  white  smoke 
were  seen  on  all  sides  from  the  burn- 
ing cotton,  far  out  of  our  reach,  had 
it  been  the  special  object  of  our  visit 
to  secure  it.  Thus  the  enemy  inflicted 
upon  the  inhabitants  injuries  they 
would  otherwise  have  escaped,  even  had  it  been  within  the  power  of  the 
crews  of  the  gun-boats  to  inflict  them. 

On  the  lOtii,  on  board  the  Seneca,  the  flag-officer  paid  a  visit  to  Beaufort 
and  endeavored,  by  proclamation  printed  and  distributed,  to  assure  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  his  protection.  A  planter  whose  house  was  on  Paris  Island, 
plainly  in  view  from  the  anchorage  at  Port  Eoyal,  remained  without  molesta- 
tion for  weeks,  and  was  then  constrained  to  leave  only  under  threats  of  dire 
penalties  from  his  Confederate  friends. 

After  abandoning  his  works  on  Hilton  Head,  the  enemy  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  off  the  island,  at  Seabrook  Landing,  only  six  miles  from  the  fort,  until 
2  A.  M.  of  the  8th.  On  tlie  Bay  Point  side,  owiug  to  a  much  longer  march  and 
the  indifferent  means  of  crossing  a  small  stream,  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  that  the  force  reached  an  adjacent  island  or  the  mainland.J 
Every  man  of  them,  whether  in  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  was  doubtless  greatly 
impressed  with  the  power  of  gun-boats  when  brought  face  to  face  with  those 
batteries  which  only  a  few  hours  before  they  had  regarded  as  quite  capable 
of  sinking  or  driving  off  any  force  that  would  be  brought  against  them. 

The  battle  of  Port  Eoyal,  occurring  a  little  less  than  seven  months  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  was  of  surpassing  value  in  its  moral  and  political 
effect,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  gave  us  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  affording  an  admirable  base  for  future  operations ;  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  coaling  stations,  shops,  and  supply  depots,  made  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain  an  effective  blockade  within  the  entrances  of  the  whole 
coast  from  Charleston  to  Cape  Florida,  except  at  Femandina.     Although 

J  Qeneral   T.   F.   Drayton   says,   in  hia  report;  the  Coast  Survey),  his  retreat  had  nol  been  iuter- 

"  N  ot  with  Stan  diDR  the  prompt  racasureH  adopted  cepted  by  gun-boats  passing  up  toward  Beauforti, 

by  Colonel  Dunovaut  to  e£feot  his  retreat  in  the  and  mine  by  other  steamers  taking  (he  paasage 

direction  ot  the  Narrows,  it  is  KurpriHing  that,  with  through   Scull   Creole  toward  the   ferry   landing. 

the  knowledge  poaaessed  by  the  enemy  (through  Why  they  did  not  adopt  this  course  mnst  be  left 

Mr.  [C.  A.]  Boutelle  and  others  connected  with  to  time  to  explain,*'  Editors. 
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the  casualties  duiing  the  engagement  were  inconsiderable,  mUitary  men 
and  readei-s  who  note  results  will  not  measure  its  importance  hy  the  small 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  indicative,  in  this  ease,  of  the  profes- 
sional ability  and  tactical  skill  with  which  the  victory  was  won.  The  capture 
of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  August  '28th,  1861,  was  the  result  of  a  bombard- 
ment rather  than  of  a  battle  ;  owing  to  shoal  water,  extending  far  to  seaward, 
the  heavy  vessels  were  held  at  so  loug  a  range  that  not  a  single  projectile  of 

th*'  enemy  reacheii  them.  Al- 
though 9-inoh  shells  wore 
fireii  from  the  broadside  guns 
of  the  squadron  the  firet  day 
of  the  bombardment,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  reached  the 
forts:  the  pivot-guns,  being  of 


larger  caliber  and  having  more  ele- 
vation, dropped  heavy  shells  on  weak 
bomb-proofs  and  on  insufficient  cov- 
erings to  the  magazine,  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  Nevertheless,  the  capture  of  Hatteras  Inlet 
was  an  event  of  great  military  importance. 

80  far  as  the  relative  merits  of  ships  and  earth-works  were  concerned,  the  bat- 
tle of  Port  Royal  asserted  in  such  positive  terms  the  power  of  shell-guns  afloat 
that  the  enemy  at  once  abandoned  all  minor  points  of  defense  along  the  coast 
not  covered  by  difficult  water  approaches,  and  ever  after  seemed  to  regard  the 
obstruction  of  channels  as  the  main  element  in  successful  defense. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  our  most  efBcient  system  of  block- 
ade along  all  the  Southern  coasts  was  largely  due  to  the  intelligence  and 
ability  with  which  Rear-Admiral  Du  Pont  and  his  eo-laborers  formulated 
the  principles  involved  at  the  very  outset  of  the  contest.  His  long  experience 
in  blockade  duty  during  the  Mexican  war  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
conference,  and  indeed  prompted  his  selection  as  its  president. 

In  a  private  letter,  dated  on  board  the  Cyane,  July  27tli,  1847,  Du  Pont 
stated,  quite  prophetically,  the  value  of  his  study  of  the  subject  of  blockades : 

"  I  liave  exhausted  Kent,Wheaton,  and  Vattel  on  the  subject, —  a  ri^t  good  piece  of  profes- 
sional work  and  study,  which  may  be  Invaluable  in  the  future.  Three  or  four  isHuea  have  been 
started  not  covered  at  b11  by  those  authorities,  of  which  I  have  made  notes." 
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Previous  to  our  civil  war  no  higher  rank  was  known  in  the  American 
navy  than  that  of  captain,  although  the  law  accorded  the  title  of  flag-officer, 
with  additional  pay,  to  captains  in  command  of  recognized  naval  stations. 
The  engagement  at  Port  Royal,  the  taking  of  New  Orleans,  and  other  suc- 
cessful operations  of  our  navy  doubtless  led  to  the  creation  of  the  higher 
grades  of  commodore  and  rear-admiral,  July  16th,  1862,  on  which  date  Flag- 
Officer  Du  Pont  became  a  rear-admiral,  ranking  second  on  the  list. 

Eminently  adapted  to  command,  he  knew  well  how  to  secure  the  best 
services  of  his  subordinates.  Intelligent,  cheerful  in  manner,  of  tall  and 
commanding  mien,  he  naturally  invited  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  serve  under  his  orders.  During  the  past  half 
century  the  navy  of  the  United  States  has  not  had  an  officer  of  more  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  or  endowed  with  more  manly  virtues.  Though  fitted 
by  natm'e  to  be  a  leader  among  men,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  necessity 
for  study  to  make  himself  equal  to  every  professional  requirement.  It  is  not 
given  to  man  to  be  preeminent  without  an  earnest  exertion  to  that  end,  how- 
ever much  nature  may  have  done  in  his  behalf. 

In  the  erection  of  a  statue  at  Washington,  and  in  the  naming  of  Du  Pont 
Circle,  in  which  it  stands,  the  American  people,  through  Congress,  have  paid  a 
proper  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  worthy  representative  of  the  naval  service. 

Ammendale,  Md.,  September,  1887. 


THE  OPPOSING  FORCES  AT  PORT  ROYAL,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1861. 

Thb  UmoN  Fleet,  Flag-Offloer  8.  F.  Du  Pont,  command-  UiaoN  Land  Forces,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sherman. 

Ing.    Captain  Charles  Henry  Davis,  Fleet-Captain.  ^^^  Brigadt,  Brlg.-Gen.  Egbert  L.  Viel6:  8th  Me., 

Flag-ship: frigate  ITo^cmA (210-Inch, 28 9-lnch,U8-lnch,  Col.  Lee  Strickland;  8d  N.  H.,  Col.  Enoch  Q.  Fellows; 

2  12-pounder8),   Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers;  side-  46th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Rudolph  Rosa;  47th  N.  Y.,  Col.  Henry 

wheel  steamer  8u9quehanna  (iff  8-inoh,  1  24-iM>under,  2  Moore ;  48th  N.  Y.,  CoL  James  H.  Perry.    Second  BH- 

12-pounders),  Captain  J.  L.  Lardner ;  sloop  Mohiean  (2  gade^   Brlg.-Gen.  Isaac   I.   Stevens :    8th    Mich.,   CoL 

11-lncb,  4  32-pounders,  l  12-pounder),  Commander  8.  W.  William  M.  Fenton ;  79th  N.  Y.,  Lleut.-Col.  William  H. 

Oodon ;  Seminole  (1  11-inoh,  4  32-pounders),  Commander  Nobles ;  60th  Pa.,  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Christ ;  100th  Fa., 

J.  P.  Qlllls ;  Pocahontas  (1  10-inch,  4  82-pounders),  Com-  CoL  Daniel  Leasure.     Third  Brigade,  Brlg.-Gen.  Hora- 

mander  Percival   Drayton ;    Paumee    (8  9-lnch,  2  12-  tlo  G.  Wright :  6th  Ck>nn.,  CoL  John  L.  Chatfleld ;  7tb 

pounders).  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Wyman ;  gun-boats  Un€h  Conn.,  Col.  Alfred  H.  Terry ;  9th  Me.,  CoL   Rishworth 

dilto.  Lieutenant  Napoleon  Ck>llins;  Seneca,  Lieutenant  Rich;  4th  N.  H.,  Col.  Thomas  J.  Whipple.    Unattached: 

Daniel  Ammen;    Otiawaf  Lieutenant  T.   H.   Stevens;  3d  R.  I.,  Col.  Nathaniel  W.  Brown;  1st  N.  Y.  Engineers, 

Pembina,  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Bankhead  (each  of  the  four  CoL  Edward  W.  Serrell ;  Battery  £,  Sd  U.  S.  Art'y,  Capt. 

latter  carried  1  ll-inch,  l  20-iM>under   rifle,   and  2  24-  John  Hamilton, 
pounders);   sailing   sloop    Vand€Uia   (4   8-inch,   16    32- 

pounders,  1  12-pounder),  Commander  F.  S.  Haggerty;  Confederate  Land  Forces,  Brig.-^n.  Thomas  F. 

steamer  BienviUe   (8  32-pounders,  1  30-pounder  rifle).  Drayton:  4th Ga.  BattaUon,LIeut-Col.  W.  H. Stiles;  9th 

Commander  Charles  Steedman ;  Augusta  (8  32-pounders,  8-  C.  (8  co's).  Col.  Wllliara  C.  Heyward;  12th  B.  C,  CoL 

1  la-ponnder).  Commander   E.  G.  Parrott;  Curlew  (6  5*  ^- ^- ^^^*^*'  ^ilVi®*  ^;:  ^^' ^ ' S' ^l^^^'^J 

aa-pounders,  1  20-pounder  rifle).  Lieutenant  P.  G.  Wa^  ^^"f'^^  <«' C;)  ^^^^^I^"?*;  ^apt.  J.  H  Screven  ;Ga. 

mough:   Penguin  U  32.pounder8, 1 12-pounder),  Lieuten-  ^a^tery,  Capt.  Jacob  Read ;  1st  8.  C.  Militia  Art»y  (2co  s), 

ant  T.  A.  Budd ;  72.  B.  Forbes  (2  32-pounders).  Lieutenant  ^«^  J^^*"  ^'  Wagener.    Loss  :  k,  11 ;  w,  48 ;  m,  7  =  66. 

H.  S.  Newcomb;  Isaac  Smith  (8  8-lnch,  1  30-ponnder  Confederate    Naval    Forces,   Flag-Oflicer  Josiah 

rifle,  originally,  but  the  broadside  battery  was  thrown  Tattnall:  Savannah  (flag-ship),  Lieut.  John  N.  Maffltt; 

overboard  on  the  way  down  from  Hampton  Roads),  Sampson,  Lieut.   J.   8.  Kennard;   Resolute,   Ident.   J. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson.  Pembroke  Jones.   They  were  small  side-wheel  steamers, 

The  loss  in  the  Union  fleet,  as  ofllcially  reported,  was  and  each  carried  2  32-pounders  (smooth-bore).    There 

8  killed,  and  28  wounded.    Total,  31.  were  no  casualties. 


THE   FIRST   FIGHT  OF  IRON-CLADS. 


BY  JOHN  TAYLOR  WOOD,  COLONEL.  C 


THE  engagement  in  Hampton  Eoads  on  the  8th  of  Mareh,  1862,  between 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  Vm/in'ta,  or  the  Mernmac  (as  she  is  known  at 
the  North),  and  the  United  States  wooden  fleet,  and  that  on  the  9th  between 
the  Virf/iiila  and  the  Monitory  was,  in  its  results,  in  some  respects  the  most 
momentous  naval  conflict  ever  witnessed.  No  battle  was  ever  more  widely 
discussed  or  produee<l  a  gi-eater  sensation.  It  revolutionized  the  navies  of  the 
world.  Line-of -battle  ships,  those  huge,  overgi'own  craft,  carrying  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  and  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
men,  which,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  to  our  time,  had 
done  moat  of  the  fighting,  deciding  the  fate  of  empires,  were  at  once  univer- 
sally condemned  as  out  of  date.  Rams  and  iron-clads  were  in  future  to  decide 
all  naval  warfare.  Tn  this  battle  old  things  passed  away,  and  the  experience 
of  a  thousand  years  of  battle  and  breeze  was  forgotten.  The  naval  supremacy 
of  England  vanished  in  the  smoke  of  this  fight,  it  is  true,  only  to  reappear 
some  years  later  more  commanding  than  ever.  The  effect  of  the  news  was 
best  described  by  the  London  "  Times,"  which  said :  "  Whereas  we  had  avail- 
able for  immediate  purposes  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  first-class  war-ships, 
we  have  now  two,  these  two  being  the  Warrior  and  her  sister  Ironside.  There 
is  not  now  a  ship  in  the  English  navy  apart  from  these  two  that  it  would 
not  be  madness  to  trust  to  an  engagement  with  that  little  Monitor."  The 
Admiralty  at  once  proceeded  to  reconstract  the  navy,  cutting  down  a  num- 
ber of  their  largest  ships  and  converting  them  into  turret  or  broadside 
iron-elads. 

The  same  results  were  produced  in  France,  which  had  but  one  sea-going  iron- 
clad, La  Oloirc,  and  this  one,  like  the  Warrior,  was  only  protected  amidships. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  promptly  appointed  a  commission  to  devise  plans  for 
rebuilding  his  navy.  And  so  with  all  the  maritime  powers.  In  this  race  the 
United  States  took  the  lead,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  led  all  the  others  in 
the  uxunbers  and  efficiency  of  its  iron-clad  fleet.  It  is  true  that  all  the  great 
powers  had  already  experimented  with  vessels  partly  armored,  but  very  few 
were  eon\'inced  of  then-  utility,  and  none  had  been  tried  by  the  test  of  battle, 
if  we  except  a  few  floating  batteries,  thinly  clad,  used  in  the  Crimean  "War. 
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In  the  spring  of  1861  Norfolk  and  its  large  naval  establishment  had  been 
hurriedly  abandoned  by  the  Federals,  why  no  one  could  tell.  It  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  Fort  Monroe,  whi<?h  was  then  held  by  a  large  force  of 
r^olars.  A  few  companies  of  these,  with  a  single  frigate,  could  have 
occupied  and  commanded  the  town  and  navy  yard  and  kept  the  channel 
open.  However,  a  year  later,  it  was  as  quickly  evacuated  by  the  Confed- 
erates, and  almost  with  as  little  reason.  But  of  this  I  will  speak  later. 

The  yard  was  abandoned  to  a  few  volunteers,  after  it  was  paitly  destroyed, 
and  a  large  number  of  shijis  were  burnt.  Among  the  spoils  were  upward  of 
twelve  hundred  heavy  guns,  which  were  scattered  among  Confederate  fortifi- 
cations from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi.  [See  foot-note,  p.  712].  Among 
the  ships  burnt  and  sunk  was  the  frigate  Mftrimac  of  3500  tons  and  40  guns, 
afterward  rechristened  the  Virt/inla,  and  so  I  will  call  her.  During  the  summer 
of  1861  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  old  navy, 
who  with  many  others  had  resigned,  proposed  to  Secretary  Mallory  to  raise  and 
rebuild  this  ship  as  an  iron-clad.  His  plans  were  ajiproved,  and  orders  were 
given  to  carry  them  out.  She  was  raised  and  cut  down  to  the  old  Ix'rth-deck. 
Both  ends  for  seventy  feet  were  covered  over,  and  when  the  sliip  was  in  tiglit^ 
ing  trim  were  just  awash.  On  the  midship  section,  170  feet  in  length,  was  built 
at  an  angle  of  45  degi-ees  a  roof  of  pitch-pine  and  oak  24  inches  thick,  extend- 
ing from  the  water-line  to  a  height  over  the  gun-deck  of  7  feet.  [See  pp.  71.5- 
717.]     Both  ends  of  the  shield  were  rounded  so  that  the  pivot-guns  could  be 
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used  as  bow  and  stem  ehasers  or  quartenng.  Over  the  gun-deck  was  a  light 
gi-ating,  making  a  promenade  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  wood  backing  was 
covered  with  iron  plates,  rolled  at  the  Tredegar  works,  two  inches  thick  and 
eight  wide.  The  first  tier  was  put  on  horizontally,  the  second  up  and  down, — 
in  all  to  the  thickness  of  four  inches,  bolted  thi'ough  the  wood-work  and 
clinched.  The  prow  was  of  east-iron,  projecting  four  feet,  and  badly  secured, 
as  events  proved.  The  rudder  and  propeller  were  entirely  unprotected.  The 
pilot-house  was  forward  of  the  smoke-stack,  and  covered  with  the  same  thick- 
ness of  iron  as  the  sides.  The  motive  power  was  the  same  that  had  always 
been  in  the  ship.  Both  of  the  engines  and  boilers  had  been  condemned  on  her 
return  from  her  last  cruise,  and  were  radically  defective.  Of  course,  the  frre 
and  sinking  had  not  improved  them.  We  could  not  depend  upon  them,  for 
sis  hours  at  a  time.  A  more  ill-contrived  or  unreliable  pair  of  engines  could 
only  have  been  found  in  some  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy. 

Lieutenant  Catesby  ap  R.  Jones  was  ordered  to  superintend  the  armament, 
and  no  more  thoroughly  competent  officer  could  have  been  selected.  To  his 
experience  and  skill  as  her  ordnance  and  executive  officer  was  due  the  charac- 
ter of  her  battery,  which  proved  so  efficient.  It  consisted  of  2  7-ineh  rifles, 
heavily  reenforced  around  the  breech  with  3-ineh  steel  bands,  shrunk  on. 
These  were  the  first  heavy  guns  so  made,  and  were  the  bow  and  stern  pivots,  - 
There  were  also  2  6-inch  rifles  of  the  same  make,  and  6  9-inch  smooth-bore 
broadside, — 10  gnus  in  all. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861  I  had  been  stationed  at  the  batteries 
on  the  Potomac  at  Evansport  and  Aquia  Creek,  blockading  the  river  as  far 
as  possible.  In  January,  1862,  I  was  ordered  to  the  Virtfinia  as  one  of  the 
lieutenants,  reporting  to  Commodore  French  Forrest,  who  then  commanded 
the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk.  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan  was  aj^fointed 
to  the  command, —  an  energetic  and  high-toned  officer,  who  combined  with 
daring  courage  great  professional  ability,  standing  deservedly  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.     In  1845  he  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  Secretary  of 
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the  Navy,  to  locate  and  organize  the  Naval  Academy,  and  he  launched  that 
institution  upon  its  successful  career.  Under  him  were  as  capable  a  set  of 
officers  as  ever  were  brought  together  in  one  ship.  But  of  man-of-war's  men 
or  sailors  we  had  scarcely  any.  The  South  was  almost  without  a  maritime 
population.  In  the  old  service  the  majority  of  officers  were  from  the  South, 
and  all  the  seamen  from  the  North.  % 

Every  one  had  flocked  to  the  army,  and  to  it  we  had  to  look  for  a  crew. 
Some  few  seamen  were  found  in  Norfolk,  who  had  escaped  from  the  gun-boat 
flotilla  in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina,  on  their  occupation  by  Admiral  Golds- 
borough  and  (Jeneral  Bumside.  In  hopes  of  securing  some  men  from  the  army, 
I  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Magruder  at  Yorktown,  who  was 
known  to  have  imder  his  command  two  battalions  from  New  Orleans,  among 
whom  might  be  found  a  number  of  seamen.  The  general,  though  pressed 
for  want  of  men,  holding  a  long  line  with  scarcely  a  brigade,  gave  me  every 
facility  to  secure  volunteers.  With  one  of  bis  staff  I  visited  every  camp,  and 
the  commanding  officers  were  ordered  to  parade  their  men,  and  I  explained 
to  them  what  I  wanted.  About  200  volunteered,  and  of  this  number  I 
selected  80  who  bad  had  some  experience  as  seamen  or  gunners.  Other 
commands  at  Eichmond  and  Petersburg  were  visited,  and  so  our  crew  of 
three  hundred  was  made  up.  They  proved  themselves  to  be  as  gallant  and 
trusty  a  body  of  men  as  any  one  would  wish  to  command,  not  only  in  battle, 
but  in  reverse  and  retreat. 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion  to  hasten  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship,  the  work 
during  the  winter  progressed  but  slowly,  owing  to  delay  in  sending  the  iron 
sheathing  from  Richmond.  At  this  time  the  only  establishment  in  the  South 
capable  of  rolling  iron  plates  was  the  Tredegar  foundry.     Its  resources  were 


$  The  officers  of  the  jtfemmoc  were ;  Flag-Officrr, 
Frauktiu  Baohanui ;  iMuteaants,  Catesbj  ap  R. 
Jones  {execative  and  ordnance  officer),  Charles  C. 
Simma,  B.  D.  Minor  (flag),  Hunter  Davidson,  John 
Taylor  Wood,  J,  R.  Eggleston,  Walter  Butt ;  Mid- 
shipmeit,  Foate,  Harmadulie,  Iiittlepage,  Craig, 
Long,  and  Rootes ;  Faymaster,  James  8emple ; 
Surgeon,   Dinwiddie    Phillips;    AsgistaHlSurgeoa, 


Algernon  S.  Gamett ;  Captain  o/MaTineti,  Reuben 
Thorn;  Engineers,  H.  A.  Ramaej,  acting  cbiel; 
AsaistnnU,  Tynan,  Campbell,  Herring,  Jack,  and 
White;  Boatswain,  Hasker;  Gunner,  Oliver;  Car- 
penter, Liiidsey ;  Clerk,  Arthur  Sinclair,  Jr. ;  Tol- 
untter  Aides,  Lieutenant  Douglas  Forrest,  C.  S.  A., 
Captain  Kevil,  commanding  detachment  of  Norfolk 
United  Artillery ;  Signal  Cmrpg,  Sei^eaut  Tabb. 
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limited,  and  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  war  material  most  pressing.    And 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  scarcity  and  inexperience  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
great  clianges  necessary  in  transforming  an  ordinary  iron  workshop  into 
an  araenal  in  which  all  the  machinery  and  tools  had  to  be  improvised,  it  is 
astonishing  that  so  mueli  was  accomplished.     The  unfinished  state  of  the 
vessel  iiitoifered  so  with  the  drills  and  exercises  that  we  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  things  into  shape. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ship 
was  an  experiment  in  naval  archi- 
tectui'e,  differing    in  every   respect 
from  any  then  afloat.     The  officers 
and  the  crew  were  strangers  to  the 
ship  and  to  each  other.    Up  to  the 
hour  of  sailing  she  was  crowded  with 
workmen.  Not  a  gun  had  been  fired, 
hardly  a  revolution  of  the  engines 
had  been    made,  when  we  east  off 
from  tlie  dock  and  started  on  what 
many  thought  was  an  ordinary  trial 
trip,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  taial 
such  as  no  vessel  that  evOT  floated 
had    undergone    up    to    that    time. 
From  the  start  we  saw  that  she  was 
slow,  not  over  five  knots ;  she  steered 
so  badly  that,  with  her  great  length, 
it  took  from  thirty  to  forty  minates 
to  turn.    She  drew  twenty-two  feet, 
which  confined  us  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  channel  in  the  Boads ;  and, 
as  I  have  before  said,  the  engines  were  our  weak  point.    She  was  as  luiinan- 
ageable  as  a  water-logged  vessel. 

It  was  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  March  that  we  steamed  down  the  Elizabeth 
River.      Passing  by  our  batteries,  lined  with  troops,  who  cheered  us  as  we 
passed,  and  through  the  obstructions  at  Craney  Island,  we  took  the  souHi 
channel  and  headed  for  Newport  News.     At  anchor  at  this  time  off  Fort 
Monroe  were  the  frigates  Minnesota,  Roanoke,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  several 
gun-boats.     The  first  two  were  sister  ships  of  the  Virginia  before  the  war; 
the  last  was  a  sailing  frigate  of  fifty  guns.    Off  Newport  News,  seven  miles 
above,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  a  large  Federal  garrison, 
were  anchored  the  frigate  Congress,  50  guns,  and  the  sloop  Cumberland,  30. 
Tlie  day  was  calm,  and  the  last  two  ships  were  swinging  lazily  by  their  anchors. 
[The  tide  was  at  its  height  about  1 :  40  p.  m.]     Boats  were  hanging  to  the 
lower  booms,  washed  clothes  in  the  rigging.    Nothing  indicated  that  we  were     , 
expected ;  but  when  we  came  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the  boats  were.^ 
dropped  astern,  booms  got  alongside,  and  the  Cumberland  opened  with  her-^^ 
heavy  pivots,  followed  by  the  Congress,  the  gun-boats,  and  the  shore  batterie*-:^ 
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We  reserved  our  fire  until 
within  easy  range,  when  the 
iorward  pivot  was  pointed  and 
fired  by  Lieutenant  Charles 
Simms,  killing  and  wounding 
most  of  the  crew  of  the  after 
pivot-gun  of  the  Cumberland. 
Passing  close  to  the  Congress, 
which  received  our  starboard 
broadside,  and  returned  it 
with  si)irit,  we  steered  direct 
for  the  Cumberlaml,  striking 
her  almost  at  right  angles, 
under  the  fore-rigging  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  blow  was 
hardly  perceptible  on  board 
the  Virginia.  Backing  clear 
of  her,  we  went  ahead  again, 
heading  up  the  river,  helm 
hard-a-starboai'd,  and  turned 
slowly.  As  we  did  so,  for  the 
first  time  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  using  the  after-pivoi, 
of  which  I  had  charge.  As  we 


swung,  the  Congress  came  in  range,  nearly  stem  on,  and  we  got  in  three 
raking  shells.  She  had  slipped  her  anchor,  loosed  her  foretop-sail,  run  up 
the  jib,  and  tried  to  escape,  but  grounded.  Turning,  we  headed  for  her 
and  took  a  position  within  two  hundred  yards,  where  everj»8hot  told.  In  the 
meantime  the  Cumberland  continued  the  fight,  though  our  x-am  had  opened 
her  side  wide  enough  to  drive  in  a  horse  and  cart.  Soon  she  listed  to  port 
and  filled  rapidly.  The  crew  were  driven  by  the  advancing  wat«r  to  the  spar- 
deck,  and  there  worked  her  pivot -guns  until  she  went  down  with  a  roar,  the 
colors  still  flying.  No  ship  was  ever  fought  more  gallantly.  |  The  Con- 
gress continued  the  unequal  contest  for  more  than  an  hour  after  the  sinking  ■: 
of  the  Cumberland.  Her  losses  were  terrible,  and  finally  she  ran  up  the  « 
white  flag. 

As  soon  as  we  had  hove  in  siglit,  coming  down  the  harbor,  the  Roanoke,  5f_3 
Lawrence,  and  Minnesota,  assisted  by  tugs,  had  got  under  way,  and  started  upc^ 
from  Old  Point  Comfort  to  join  their  consorts.  They  were  under  fire  frontac 
the  batteries  at  SeweU's  Point,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  effect  much.cJ 
The  first  two,  however,  ran  aground  not  far  above  Fort  Monroe,  and  toofet* 

4  According  to  the  pilot  of  tbe  C'im6erM»if,  A.B.  two.  .   .    .   FiTiall}-,afteraboutthree-Iourth8of  ax^ 

Smith:  "Near  the  middle  of  the  fight,  when  the  hourofthcmostsevere fighting, oiirvesaelBiuik,th'«f> 

berth-deck   of  the    Ciiiiibi:rliiiiil  had   sunk   below  Stars  and  Stripes  still  waving.     That  flag  was  ^    • 

water,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Merrimae  came  out  nally  submerged,  but  after  the  hull  grounded  od  tbcCJ 

of  a  port  to  the  outside  of  her  iron-plate  roof,  and  snndB,  fifty-four  feet  below,  .   .    .   our  pennant  wpw  ■» 

a  ball  from  one  of  our  guns  instantly  cut  hira  in  still  flying  from  the  top-mast  above  the  wavoe."         * 
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aiul  MitishipmHii  Iluttov,  wore  killed  while  assisting  the  Union  wounded  out 
of  tUo  Coui/tYss.  A  number  of  the  enemy's  men  were  killed  by  the  same  fire. 
FiunUy  it  Iwx'anio  so  hot  that  the  gim-boats  wei-e  obhgeil  to  haul  off  with  only 
tliirty  prisoners,  leaving  Lieutenant  Pendergrast  and  most  of  his  crew  on 
board,  and  they  all  afterwanl  eseajieil  to  the  shore  by  swimming  or  in  small 
Iwats.  While  this  was  g^mig  on,  the  white  flag  was  flj-ing  at  her  mainmast- 
hk^.  Not  l>eiug  able  to  take  jMissession  of  his  prize,  the  commodore  ordered 
hot  shot  to  Ih'  use*!,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  in  flames  fore  and  aft. 
While  dirtx'ting  this,  iH^th  himself  and  his  Hag-lieutenant,  Minor,  were 
in>verely  wonndiMl.  The  eommand  then  devolviHl  ujk)U  Lieutenant  Catesby- 
Jones. 

It  was  now  ">  o'eKx'k,  nearly  two  hom^  of  daylight,  and  the  MiHtiesoin  only 
r»>n»aimHt  She  was  aground  and  at  our  merey.  Biit  the  pilots  would  not 
attempt  the  middle  ehamiel  \vith  the  ebb  tide  and  aj>proaehiug  night.  So  we 
n'turntHi  by  the  sonth  ehannel  to  SewelVs  Point  and  anchored,  the  Minnesota 
esM-apiug.  lis  we  thought,  only  xuitil  morniug. 

t>ur  hiss  in  kilKni  and  wonndtni  was  twenty-<ine.  The  armor  was  hardly 
daii)agt><l,  though  at  one  time  our  slup  was  the  focus  on  which  were  directed 
at  K>ast  one  hundrinl  lu>ji\y  gims,  afloat  and  ashore.  But  nothing  outside 
t^seajKHl.  Two  guns  were  disabUnl  by  having  their  mttzzles  shot  off.  The  ram 
was  left  in  the  si(ie  of  the  Cmuht^rlttiuK  One  anchor,  the  smofce-staok,  and  the 
st«\»m-piiH>s  wer»»  shot  away.  Railings,  stanchions,  boat-davits,  everything 
was  swept  oKvtn.    The  flag-staff  was  repeate^Uy  kuix'ked  over,  and  finally  a 
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boarding-pike  was  used.  Commodore  Buchanan  and  the  other  wounded  were 
sent  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  and  after  making  preparations  for  the  next  day's 
%ht,  we  slept  at  our  guns,  dreaming  of  other  victories  in  the  morning,  {l 

But  at  daybreak  we  discovered,  lying  between  us  and  the  Minnesota,  a 
strange-looking  craft,  which  we  knew  at  once  to  be  Ericsson's  Monitor,  which 
had  long  been  expected  in  Hampton 
Roads,  and  of  which,  from  different 
sources,  we  had  a  good  idea.  She  could 
not  possibly  have  made  her  appearance 
at  a  more  inopportune  time  for  us, 
changing  om*  plans,  which  were  to 
destroy  the  Minnesota,  and  then  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  below  Fort  Mon- 
roe. She  appeared  but  a  pigmy  com- 
pared with  the  lofty  frigate  which  she 
guarded.  But  Ln  her  size  was  one 
great  element  of  her  success.  I  will 
not  attempt  a  description  of  the  Moni- 
tor; herbuildandpeculiaritiesarewell 
known. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  we  got  un- 
der way  and  steamed  out  toward  the 
enemy,  opening  fire  from  oui-  bow 
pivot,  and  closing  in  to  deliver  onr 
starboard  broadside  at  short  range, 
which  was  returned  promptly  from 
her  11-inch  guns.  Both  vessels  then 
turned  and  passed  again  still  closer. 
The  Monitor  was  firing  every  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  and  nearly  evciy  shot 
struck.  Our  ship  was  working  worse 
and  worse,  and  after  the  loss  of  the 
smoke-stack,  Mr.  Ramsey,  chief  engi- 
neer, reported  tliat  the  draught  was 
so  XMXir  that  it  was  with  gi'eut  diffi- 
culty he  could  keep  up  steam.  Once 
or  twice  the  ship  was  on  the  bottom. 
Drawing  22  feet  of  water,  wo  were 
confined  to  a  narrow  channel,  while 
the  Monitor,  with  only  12  feet  immer- 
sion, could  take  any  position,  and  al- 
ways have  us  in  range  of  her  guns.  Orders  were  given  to  concentrate  our 
fire  on  the  pilot-houKC,  and  with  good  result,  as  we  afterward  learned.  More 
than  two  hours  had  passed,  and  we  had  made  no  impression  on  the  enemy 

J  Lieutenant  JoncH  reported :  "It» 
«hot  awaj.    The  colore  were  boiateil  t< 


Td  the  nbH'Drt 
the  CumbtrlantI 
Lloutctiant  Mor 
tlK'tollowlnK:  -'At  tlilrtj-mlniilpK  \ia»t  three  the  wa- 
ter hail  KainiHl  upon  iw,  iintwIthHtaudtnft  the  pumpa 
wore  kept  actively  eiuplnjeil  to  a  dviftvc  that,  the  (ur- 
wanl-matfuzluclM'Init  drowned,  wo  bad  to  lake  iiowder 
from  tho  atter-inaKazlnti  for  the  ten-lnrh  mm.  At 
tlilrty-Bve  nilniitea  pant  tbrec  the  water  hail  rlnen  to 
Hid  lunlu  hatchway,  anil  the  Bhl|>  canted  to  port,  and 
wiMleUTi'rc(lapBrtluii;tlre  — each  man  trylnK  lo  nave 
bluiwlt  tiy  Jiimplni;  overboanl.  Timely  notice  waa 
eIvcu,  and  all  the  wounded  who  could  walk  were  or- 
dered out  of  the  corkplt;  liut  thnBO  of  the  wounded 
wlio  had  been  carrli^d  Into  the  Rlck-bay  and  on  tbe 
berth-deek  were  h>  maaglml  that  It  wan  Inipoaitlhle  to 
Have  them.  ...  I  nhould  Jndge  wo  have  lost  up- 
wanl  of  one  liuiidri'd  men.  I  can  only  Hiiy,  In  conelu- 
xloii.  Ihnt  all  did  lliolr  iluty.  and  we  snob  with  the 
Anjerican  flB(tfl3-ln)t  at  the  iicak."  When  Huuimoned 
to  Burrender.  Morrt"  repUeil,  "  Never  1  I'll  sink  along- 
Hidcl "— Editoks. 
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so  far  ae  we  could  discover,  while  our  wounds  were  slight.  Several  times 
the  Monitor  ceased  firing,  and  we  were  in  hopes  she  was  disabled,  but  the 
revolution  again  of  her  turret  and  the  heavy  blows  of  her  11-inch  shot  on 
our  sides  soon  undeceived  us. 

Coming  down  from  the  spar-deck,  and  observing  a  division  standing  "  at 
ease,"  Lieutenant  Jones  inquired: 

"  Why  are  you  not  firing,  Mr.  Eggleston  f  " 

"  Why,  our  powder  is  very  precious,"  replied  the  lieutenant;  *'  and  after  two 
houi-s'  incessant  firing  I  find  that  I  can  do  her  about  as  much  damage  by 
snapping  my  thumb  at  her  every  two  minutes  aud  a  half." 

Lieutenant  Jones  now  determined  to  run  her  down  or  board  her.  For  nearly 
an  hour  we  manceuvred  for  a  position.  Now  *'  Go  ahead ! "  now  "  Stop ! "  now 
"Astern  ! "  The  ship  was  as  unwieldy  as  Noah's  ark.  At  last  an  opportunity 
offered.  "  Go  ahead,  full  speed  I "  But  before  the  ship  gathered  headway,  the 
Monitor  turned,  and  our  disabled  ram  only  gave  a  glancing  blow,  effecting 
nothing.  Again  she  came  up  on  our  quarter,  her  bow  against  our  side,  and 
at  this  distance  fired  twice.  Both  shots  struck  about  half-way  up  the  shield, 
abreast  of  the  after  pivot,  and  the  impact  forced  the  side  in  bodily  two  or  three 
inches.  All  the  crews  of  the  after  guns  were  knocked  over  by  the  concussion, 
and  bled  from  the  nose  or  ears.  Another  shot  at  the  same  place  would  have 
penetrated.  While  alongside,  boarders  were  called  away ;  but  she  dropped 
astern  before  they  could  get  on  board.  And  so,  for  six  or  more  hours,  the 
struggle  was  kept  up.  At  length,  the  Monitor  withdrew  over  the  middle 
ground  where  we  could  not  follow,  but  always  maintaining  a  position  to 
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protect  the  Minnesota.  \  To  have  run  our  ship  ashore  on  a  falling  tide  would 
have  been  ruin.  We  awaited  her  return  for  an  hour ;  and  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
steamed  to  Sewell's  Point,  and  thence  to  the  dockyard  at  Norfolk,  our  crew 
thoroughly  worn  out  from  the  two  days'  fight.  Although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  3Io7iitor  first  retired, —  for  Captain  Van  Brunt,  commanding  the 
Minnesota^  so  states  in  his  official  report, — the  battle  was  a  drawn  one,  so  far 
as  the  two  vessels  engaged  were  concerned.  But  in  its  general  results  the 
advantage  was  with  the  Monitor.  Our  casualties  in  the  second  day's  fight 
were  only  a  few  wounded. 

This  action  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
ram  as  a  means  of  offense.  The  side  of  the  Cumberland  was  crushed  like  an 
egg-shell.  The  Congress  and  Minnesota,  even  with  our  disabled  bow,  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  but  that  we  could  not  reach  them  on  account  of 
our  great  draught. 

It  also  showed  the  power  of  resistance  of  two  iron-clads,  widely  differing 
in  construction,  model,  and  armament,  under  a  fire  which  in  a  short  time 
would  have  sunk  any  other  vessel  then  afloat. 

The  Monitor  was  weU  handled,  and  saved  the  Minnesota  and  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet  at  Fort  Monroe.  But  her  gunnery  was  poor.  Not  a  single  shot 
struck  us  at  the  water-line,  where  the  ship  was  utterly  unprotected  [see  p. 
717],  and  where  one  would  have  been  fatal.  Or  had  the  fire  been  concentrated 
on  any  one  spot,  the  shield  would  have  been  pierced ;  or  had  larger  charges 
been  used,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  Most  of  her  shot  struck  us 
obliquely,  breaking  the  iron  of  both  courses,  but  not  injuring  the  wood  back- 
ing. When  struck  at  right  angles,  the  backing  would  be  broken,  but  not 
penetrated.  We  had  no  solid  projectiles,  except  a  few  of  large  windage,  to 
be  used  as  hot  shot,  and,  of  com^se,  made  no  impression  on  the  turret.  But 
in  aU  this  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  vessels  were  on  their  trial 
trip,  both  were  experimental,  and  both  were  receiving  their  baptism  of  fire. 

On  our  arrival  at  Norfolk,  Commodore  Buchanan  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
at  the  Naval  Hospital,  badly  wounded  and  suffering  greatly.  He  dictated  a 
short  dispatch  to  Mr.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  stating  the  return  of 
the  ship  and  the  result  of  the  two  days'  fight,  and  directed  me  to  proceed  to 
Eichmond  with  it  and  the  flag  of  the  Congress,  and  make  a  verbal  report  of 
the  action,  condition  of  the  Virginia^  etc. 

I  took  the  first  train  for  Petersburg  and  the  capital.    The  news  had  pre- 


^  In  his  official  report,  Captain  Van  Brunt  says 
of  the  fight,  as  viewed  from  the  Minnesota : 

*'  At  6  A.  M.  the  enemy  again  appeared,  .  .  .  and  I 
beat  to  qnarti^FH ;  but  they  ran  past  my  ship  and  were 
heading  for  Fortre8S  Monroe,  and  the  retreat  was  beaten 
to  enable  my  men  to  f^et  Homething  to  eat.  The  Merri- 
mae  ran  down  near  the  Rip-Raps  and  then  turned  Into 
the  channel  through  which  I  had  come.  Again  all  hands 
were  called  to  quarters,  and  opened  upon  her  with  my 
stem-KunR,  and  made  signal  to  the  Monitor  to  attack 
the  enemy.  She  immediately  ran  down  in  my  wake, 
right  within  the  ranj^e  of  the  Merrimae,  completely 
covering  my  ship,  an  far  as  was  i)osBible  with  her 
diminutive  dimensions,  and,  much  to  my  astonishment, 
laid  herself  right  alongside  of  the  MerrimaCf  and  the 
contrast  was  that  of  a  pigmy  to  a  giant.    Gun  after  gun 


was  fired  by  the  Monitor,  which  was  returned  with 
whole  broadsides  from  the  Rebels,  with  no  more  effect, 
apparently,  than  so  many  pebble-stones  thrown  by  a 
child.  .  .  .  The  Merrimae,  Unding  that  she  could  make 
nothing  of  the  Monitor,  turned  her  attention  once  more 
to  me.  In  the  morning  she  had  put  one  eleven-inch  shot 
under  my  counter,  near  the  water-line,  and  now,  on  her 
second  approach,  I  opened  upon  her  with  all  my  broad- 
side-fnins  and  ten-inch  pivot  —  a  broadside  which  would 
have  blown  out  of  water  any  timber-built  ship  in  the 
world.  She  returned  my  tire  with  her  rifled  bow-gun, 
with  a  shell  which  passed  through  the  chief  engineer's 
state-room,  through  the  engineers*  mess-room  amid- 
ships, and  burst  in  the  boatswain's  room,  tearing?  four 
rooms  all  into  one,  in  it«  passage  exploding  two  charges 
of  powder,  which  set  the  ship  on  fire,  but  it  was  promptly 
extinguished  by  a  party  headed  by  my  first  lieutenant." 
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ceded  me,  and  at  every  station  I  was  wannly  received,  and  to  listening  crowds 
was  forced  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  fight.  Amving  at  Richmond,  I  drove  to 
Mr.  Mallory's  office  and  with  liim  went  to  President  Davis's,  where  we  met  Mr. 
Benjamin,  who,  a  few  days  afterward,  became  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seddon, 
afterward  Secretary  of  War,  General  Cooper,  Adjutant-G-eneral,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  I  told  at  length  what  had  occmTed  on  the  previous  two  days, 
and  what  changes  and  repairs  were  necessary  to  the  Virginia.  As  to  the 
futm'e,  I  said  that  in  the  Monit/jr  we  had  met  our  equal,  and  that  the  result 
of  another  engagement  would  be  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Davis  made  many  in- 
quiries as  regarded  the  ship's  draught,  speed,  and  capabilities,  and  urged  the 
completion  of  the  repairs  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  The  convei'sation 
lasted  until  near  midnight.  During  the  evening  the  flag  of  the  Congress j 
which  was  a  very  large  one,  was  brought  in,  and  to  our  sm'prise,  in  unfold- 
ing it,  we  found  it  in  some  places  saturated  with  blood.  On  this  discovery 
it  was  quickly  rolled  up  and  sent  to  the  Navy  Department,  where  it  remained 
during  the  war ;  it  doubtless  burned  with  that  building  when  Richmond  was 
evacuated. 

The  news  of  our  victory  was  received  everywhere  in  the  South  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  rejoicing.  Coming,  as  it  did,  after  a  number  of  disasters  in 
the  south  and  west,  it  was  particularly  gi-ateful.  Then  again,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  little  was  expected  from  the  navy  that  this  success  was  entirely 
unlooked  for.  So,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  the  most  extravagant 
anticipations  were  formed  of  what  the  ship  could  do.  For  instance:  the 
blockade  could  be  raised,  Washington  leveled  to  the  ground.  New  York  laid 
under  contribution,  and  so  on.  At  the  North,  equally  groundless  alarm  was 
felt.  As  an  example  of  this.  Secretary  Welles  relates  what  took  place  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  receipt  of  the  news.i!^  "  *  The 
MerrimaCj'^  said  Stanton,  ^  will  change  the  whole  character  of  the  war ;  she  will 
destroy,  seriatim^  every  naval  vessel ;  she  will  lay  all  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
board under  contribution.  I  shall  immediately  recall  Bumside ;  Port  Royal 
must  be  abandoned.  I  will  notify  the  governors  and  municipal  authorities  in 
the  North  to  take  instant  measures  to  protect  their  harbors.'  He  had  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  the  monster  was  at  this  moment  on  her  way  to  Washing- 
ton ;  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Poto- 
mac for  many  miles,  '  Not  unlikely,  we  shall  have  a  shell  or  cannon-ball  from 
one  of  her  guns  in  the  White  House  before  we  leave  this  room.'  Mr.  Seward, 
usually  buoyant  and  self-reliant,  overwhelmed  with  the  intelligence,  listened 
in  responsive  sympathy  to  Stanton,  and  was  gi*eatly  depressed,  as,  indeed, 
were  all  the  members." 

I  returned  the  next  day  to  Norfolk,  and  informed  Commodore  Buchanan 
that  he  would  be  promoted  to  be  admiral,  and  that,  owing  to  his  wound,  he  would 
be  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Virginia.  Lieutenant  Jones  should  have 
been  promoted,  and  should  have  succeeded  him.  He  had  fitted  out  the  ship 
and  anned  her,  and  had  commanded  during  the  second  day's  fight.  However, 
the  department  thought  otherwise,  and  selected  Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall ; 

-jJ^The  "  news  "  was  of  the  first  day's  battle  before  the  Monitor  had  arrived. — Editors. 
VOL.1.  45 
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except  Lieutenant  Jones  he  was  the  best  man.  Ho  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  tlie  wars  of  1812  and  with  Mexico.  No  one  stood  higher  as  an  ac- 
complished and  chivalrous  officer.  While  in  command  of  the  United  States 
squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  he  was  present  as  a  neutral  at  the  desperate  fight 
at  the  Peiho  Ports,  below  Pekiu,  between  the  English  fleet  and  the  Chinese, 
when  the  fonner  lost  nearly  one-half  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  engaged. 
Seeing  his  old  friend  Sir  James  Hope  hard  pressed  and  in  need  of  assistance, 
having  had  four  vessels  sunk  under  him,  he  had  his  barge  manned,  and  with 
his  flag-lieutenant,  S.  D.  Trenchard,  pulled  alongside  the  flag-ship,  through 
the  midst  of  a  tremendous  Are,  in  which  his  coxswain  was  killed  and  several 
of  his  boat's  crew  were  wounded.  He  found  the  gallant  admiral  desperately 
wounded,  and  all  his  crew  killed  or  disabled  but  six.  When  he  offered,  his 
services,  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  action.  His  reply  was,  "Blood  is 
thicker  than  water." 

Tattnall  took  command  on  the  29th  of  March.  In  the  meantime  the  Virginia 
was  in  the  dry  dock  under  repairs.  The  hull  four  feet  below  the  shield  was 
covered  with  2-inch  iron.  A  new  and  heavier  ram  was  strongly  secured  to  the 
bow.  The  damage  to  the  armor  was  i-epaired  [see  p.  717],  wrought-iron  port- 
shntters  were  fitted,  and  the  rifle-guns  were  suppUed  with  steel-pointed  solid 
shot.  These  changes,  with  100  tons  more  of  ballast  on  her  fan-tails,  increased 
her  di'aught  to  23  feet,  improving  her  resisting  powers,  but  correspondingly 
decreasing  her  mobility  and  reducing  her  speed  to  4  knots.  The  repaire  were 
not  completed  until  the  4th  of  April,  owing  to  our  want  of  resources  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  workmen.  On  the  11th  we  steamed  down  the  harbor 
to  the  Roads  with  six  gun-boats,  fully  expecting  to  meet  the  Monitor  again 
and  other  vessels ;  for  we  knew  their  fleet  had  been  largely  reenforced,  by 
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the  YanderUlt,  among  other  vessels,  a  powerful  side-wheel  steamer  fitted  as 
a  ram.  We  were  primed  for  a  desperate  tussle ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  had 
the  Roads  to  ourselves.  We  exchanged  a  few  sliots  with  the  Rip-Baps  bat- 
teries, but  the  Monitor  with  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  remained  below  Fort 
Monroe,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  we  could  not  get  at  them  except  by  pass- 
ing between  the  forts. 

The  day  before  going  down,  Commodore  Tattnall  had  written  to  Secretaiy 
Mallory,  "  I  see  no  chance  for  me  but  to  pass  the  forts  and  strike  elsewhere, 
and  I  shall  be  gratified  by  your 
authority  to  do  so,"  This  freedom 
of  action  was  never  gi-anted,  and 
probably  wisely,  for  the  result  of 
an  action  with  the  Monitor  and 
fleet,  even  if  we  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  the  fire  of  the  forts  successfully, 
was  more  than  doubtful,  and  any 
disaster  would  have  exposed  Nor- 
folk and  James  River,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  Richmond.  For  equally 
good  reasons  the  Monitor  acted  on 
the  defensive ;  for  if  she  had  been 
out  of  the  way.  General  McClel- 
lan's  base  and  fleet  of  transports 
in  York  River  would  have  been 
endangered.  01)8erving  three  mer- 
chant vessels  at  anchor  close  in- 
shore and  within  the  bar  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  commodore  onlered  Lieu- 
tenant Baniey  in  the  Jamestown  to 
go  in  and  bring  them  out.  This 
was  promptly  and  successfully  ac- 
complished, under  a  fire  from  the 
forts.  Two  were  brigs  loaded  with 
supplies  for  the  aimy.  The  capture 
of  these  vessels,  within  gun-shot  of 
their  fleet,  did  not  affect  its  movements.  As  the  Jame^toiin  towed  her  prizes 
under  the  stern  of  the  Englisli  corvette  RinaUh,  Captain  Hewett  (now  [1887] 
Viee-Admiral  Sir  William  Howett,  commanding  tlie  Channel  Squadron),  then 
at  anchor  in  the  Roads,  she  was  enthusiastically  (rheered.  We  remained  below 
all  day,  and  at  night  returned  and  anchored  off  Sewell's  Point. 

A  few  days  later  we  went  down  again  to  within  gun-shot  of  the  Rip-Raps, 
and  exchanged  a  few  rounds  with  the  fort,  hoping  that  the  Monitor  would 
come  out  from  her  lair  into  ojten  water.  Had  she  done  so,  a  deterrdined  effort 
would  have  been  made  to  carry  her  by  boai-ding.  Four  small  gun-boats  were 
ready,  each  of  which  had  its  crew  divided  into  parties  for  the  performance  of 


LIEDTENAKT  JOHEPH   B    SUtTII 

According  to  the  iiiint  or  Ihc  CumbtrlUHil.  Llruronant 
Smltb  wii«  klllod  liyn  shot.  Hlx  deatli  vm  ttxvA  at  4:10 
r.  If.  b7  Lieutpumit  ronilerKraBl.  next  la  cnmiDiind.  wbo  did 
not  bearol  It  until  ten  nilnatcH  Inter.  When  hln  father, 
C'oiUDiodom  JOKci>b  finiltb,  who  wiw  on  duty  at  WiwUng- 
Uia,  saw  hy  tho  Umt  dlHiMitnli  Uom  Fort  Uonroe  that  the 
Congrai  hiid  nhown  the  wMtollag,  hp  satd,  quietly,  "  Joe'» 
deadl"  .^fler  ppeakiiig  of  tho  <leatb  of  LleutRnarit  Smith, 
Uentenaut  PciidprKraat  MiyH,  lu  his  olHelHl  reiiort :  "Seeing 
that  our  men  were  lielng  MUed  without  the  [iroBprot  of  any 
relief  from  the  Uinnrtola,  .  .  .  nnt  bclug  able  to  KCt  a 
single  Kun  to  bear  npou  the  enemy,  an<l  thf 
Are  In  aevenil  i>laee)>.  up«ii  conHiillntlan  wll 
WlUlam  Smith  wo  deeiniil  It  propor  to  huu! 
orn."  Lleutonant  Pniltb'a  aword  wim  wnt  tu 
the  enemy  niuler  n  flag  of  truce EDITOBS. 
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certain  duties  after  getting  on  board.  Some  were  to  try  to  wedge  the  turret, 
some  to  cover  the  pilot-house  and  all  the  openings  with  tai-paulins,  others  to 
scale  with  ladders  the  turret  and  smoke-stack,  using  shells,  hand-grenades, 
etc.  Even  if  but  two  of  the  gun-boats  should  succeed  in  grappling  her,  we 
were  confident  of  success.  Talkiag  this  over  since  with  Captain  S.  D.  Greene, 
who  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Motntor^  and  in  command  after  Captain 
Worden  was  wounded  in  the  pilot-house,  he  said  they  were  prepared  for  any- 
thing of  this  kind  and  that  it  would  have  failed.  Certain  it  is,  if  an  oppor- 
timity  had  been  given,  the  attempt  would  have  been  made. 

A  break-down  of  the  engines  forced  us  to  return  to  Norfolk.  Having  com- 
pleted our  repairs  on  May  8th,  and  while  returning  to  our  old  anchorage,  we 
heard  heavy  firing,  and,  going  down  the  harbor,  found  the  Monitor^  with  the 
iron-clads  Galena^  Naugatuckj  and  a  number  of  heavy  ships,  shelling  our  bat- 
teries at  Sewell's  Point.  We  stood  directly  for  the  Monitor^  but  as  we 
approached  they  all  ceased  firing  and  retreated  below  the  forts.  We  followed 
close  down  to  the  Eip-Eaps,  whose  shot  passed  over  us,  striking  a  mile  or 
more  beyond  the  ship.  We  remained  for  some  hours  in  the  Roads,  and  finally 
the  conmaodore,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  disgust,  gave  the  order :  "  Mr.  Jones, 
fire  a  gun  to  windward,  and  take  the  ship  back  to  her  buoy.'' 

During  the  month  of  Apiil,  1862,  our  forces,  under  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
had  retired  from  the  Peninsula  to  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  to  defend 
the  city  against  McClellan's  advance  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  and  from  time 
to  time  rumors  of  the  possible  evacuation  of  Norfolk  reai^hed  us.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  while  at  anchor  off  Sewell's  Point,  we  noticed  at  sunrise  that  our 
flag  was  not  flying  over  the  batteries.  A  boat  was  sent  ashore  and  found 
them  abandoned.  Lieutenant  Pembroke  Jones  was  then  dispatched  to  Nor- 
folk, some  miles  distant,  to  call  upon  General  Huger,  who  was  in  command, 
and  learn  the  condition  of  affau's.  He  returned  during  the  afternoon,  report- 
ing, to  our  great  surprise,  the  town  deserted  by  our  troops  and  the  navy  yard 
on  fire.  This  precipitate  retreat  was  entirely  imnecessary,  for  while  the  Fer- 
ffinia  remained  afloat,  Norfolk  was  safe,  or,  at  all  events,  was  not  tenable  by 
the  enemy,  and  James  River  was  partly  guarded,  for  we  could  have  retired 
behind  the  obstructions  in  the  channel  at  Craney  Island,  and,  with  the  bat- 
teries at  that  point,  could  have  held  the  place,  certainly  until  all  the  valuable 
stores  and  machinery  had  been  removed  from  the  navy  yard.  Moreover,  had 
the  Virginia  been  afloat  at  the  time  of  the  battles  around  Richmond,  General 
McClellan  would  hardly  have  retreated  to  James  River ;  for,  had  he  done  so, 
we  could  at  any  time  have  closed  it  and  rendered  any  position  on  it  untenable. 

Norfolk  evacuated,  our  occupation  was  gone,  and  the  next  thing  to  be 
decided  upon  was  what  should  be  done  with  the  ship.  Two  coui'ses  of  action 
were  open  to  ns :  we  might  have  run  the  blockade  of  the  forts  and  done  some 
damage  to  the  shipping  there  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  York  River,  provided 
they  did  not  get  out  of  our  way, —  for,  with  our  great  draught  and  low  rate  of 
speed,  the  enemy's  transports  would  have  gone  where  we  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed them ;  and  the  Monitor  and  other  iron-clads  would  have  engaged  us  with 
^very  advantage,  playing  around  us  as  rabbits  around  a  sloth,  and  the  end 
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would  have  been  the  certain  loss  of  the  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pilots 
said  repeatedly,  it'  the  sliip  were  lightened  to  eighteen  feet,  they  could  take  her 
up  James  River  to  Harrison's  Landing  or  City  Point,  where  she  could  have  been 
put  in  fighting  trim  again,  and  have  been  in  a  position  to  assist  in  the  defense 
of  Riehniond.  The  commodore  decided  upon  this  course.  Calling  all  hands  on 
deck,  lie  told  them  what  he  wished  done. 
Sharp  and  quick  work  was  necessary ; 
for,  to  be  successful,  the  ship  must  bo 
lightened  five  feet,  and  we  must  pass  the 
batteries  at  Newport  News  and  the  fleet 
b(?low  before  daylight  next  morning. 
Tlie  crew  gave  three  cheers,  and  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  throwing  overboai*d  the 
ballast  from  the  fan-tails,  as  well  as  that 
below, — all  spare  stoies,  water,  indeed 
everj-thing  but  our  powder  and  shot 
By  midnight  the  ship  liad  been  lights 
ened  three  feet,  when,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, the  pilots  said  it  was  useless  to 
do  more,  that  with  the  westerly  wind 
blowing,  the  tide  would  be  cut  down  so 
that  the  ship  would  not  go  up  even  to 
Jamestown  Flats  ;  indeed,  they  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  taking  her 
up  the  river  at  aU.  This  extraordinary 
conduct  of  the  pilots  rendered  some  other  plan  immediately  necessary. 
Moral :  All  ofiicers,  as  far  as  possible,  should  learn  to  do  their  own  piloting. 

The  ship  had  been  so  lifted  as  to  be  unfit  for  action ;  two  feet  of  her  hull 
below  the  shield  was  exposed.  She  could  not  be  sunk  again  by  letting  in 
water  without  putting  out  the  furnace  fires  and  flooding  the  magazines. 
Never  was  a  commander  forced  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control  into  a  more  painful  position  than  was  Commodore  Tattnall.  But 
cooUy  and  calmly  he  decided,  and  gave  orders  to  destroy  the  ship ;  deter- 
mining if  he  could  not  save  his  vessel,  at  all  events  not  to  saerifice  three 
hundred  brave  and  faithful  men;  and  that  he  acted  wisely,  the  fight  at  Drew- 
ry's  Bluff,  which  was  the  salvation  of  Richmond,  soon  after  proved.  She  was 
ran  ashore  near  Craney  Island,  and  the  crew  lauded  with  their  small-arms 
and  two  days'  provisions.  Having  only  two  boats,  it  took  three  hours  to  dis- 
embark. Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones  and  myself  were  the  last  to  leave.  Set- 
ting her  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  she  was  so<m  in  ablaze,  and  by  the  light  of 
our  buraing  ship  we  pulled  for  the  shore,  landing  at  daybreak.  We  marched 
22  miles  to  Suffolk  and  took  the  cars  for  Richmond, 

The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Vir/f'mia  caused  a  most  profound  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  indignation  throughout  the  South,  particularly  as  so 
much  was  expected  of  the  ship  after  our  first  success.  On  Commodore  Tattnall 
the  most  unsparing  and  cruel  aspersions  were  cast.     He  promptly  demanded 
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a  court  of  inquiry,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  a  court-martial,  whose  unani- 
mous finding,  after  considering  the  facts  and  circumstances,  was :  "  Being 
thus  situated,  the  only  alternative,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coui't,  was  to  aban- 
don and  burn  the  ship  then  and  there;  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  was  deliberately  and  wisely  done  by  order  of  the  accused.  Where- 
fore, the  court  do  award  the  said  Captain  Josiah  Tattnall  an  honorable 
acquittal.^ 

It  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  oui*  last  meeting  with  the  Monitor.  Arriv- 
ing at  Eichmond,  we  heard  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  ascending  James 
'River,  and  the  result  was  great  alarm ;  for,  relying  up9n  the  Virginia^  not  a 
gun  had  been  mounted  to  protect  the  city  from  a  water  attack.  We  were 
hurried  to  Drewry's  Bluff,  the  first  high  gi'ound  below  the  city,  seven  miles 
distant.  Here,  for  two  days,  exposed  to  constant  rain,  in  bottomless  mud  and 
without  shelter,  on  scant  provisions,  we  worked  unceasingly,  mounting  guns 
and  obstructing  the  river.  In  tliis  we  were  aided  by  the  crews  of  small  vessels 
which  had  escaped  up  the  river  before  Norfolk  was  abandoned.  The  Jamestown 
and  some  small  sailing-vessels  were  sunk  hi  the  chaimel,  but,  owing  to  the  high 
water  occasioned  by  a  freshet,  the  obstructions  were  only  partial.  We  had 
only  succeeded  in  getting  into  position  three  thirty-twos  and  two  sixty-fours 
(shell  guns)  and  were  without  sufficient  supply  of  ammunition,  when  on  the 
15th  of  May  the  iron-clad  Galena,  Commander  John  Rodgers,  followed  by 
the  Monitor  and  three  others,  hove  in  sight.  We  opened  fire  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  range,  directing  most  of  it  on  the  Gahna.  This  vessel  was 
handled  very  skillfully.  Coming  up  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  battery, 
she  anchored,  and,  with  a  spring  from  her  quarter,  presented  her  broadside ; 
this  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  in  a  narrow  river  with  a  strong  current.  The 
Monitory  and  others  anchored  just  below,  answered  our  fire  deliberately ;  but, 
owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  battery,  their  fire  was  in  a  great  measure 
ineffectual,  though  two  guns  were  dismounted  and  several  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  While  this  was  going  on,  our  sharj)-shooters  were  at  work  on 
both  banks.  Lieutenant  Catesby  Jones,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  this  service : 
"  Lieutenant  Wood,  with  a  portion  of  the  men,  did  good  service  as  sharp- 
shooters. The  enemy  were  excessively  annoyed  by  their  fire.  His  position 
was  well  chosen  and  gallantly  maintained  in  spite  of  the  shell,  shrapnel,  grape, 
and  canister  fired  at  them.^  Finding  they  could  make  no  impression  on  our 
works,  the  Galena,  after  an  action  of  four  hours,  retmned  down  the  river  with 
her  consorts.    Her  loss  was  about  forty  killed  and  wounded,  j 

This  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  best-conducted  operations  of  the  war,  and 
one  of  which  very  little  notice  has  been  taken.  Had  Commander  Rodgers 
been  supported  by  a  few  brigades,  landed  at  City  Point  or  above  on  the  south 
side,  Richmond  would  have  been  evacuated.  The  Virf/inia^s  crew  alone  barred 
his  way  to  Richmond ;  otherwise  the  obstructions  would  not  have  prevented 
his  steaming  up  to  the  city,  which  would  have  been  as  much  at  his  mercy  as 
was  New  Orleans  before  the  fleet  of  Farragut. 

i  According  to  the  official  report,  tJie  loss  on  the  Galena  was  1 3  killed  and  1 1  wounded ;  on  the  Port 
JRoyal,  1  wounded,  and  on  the  Naugatuckj  2  wounded.    Total,  13  killed  and  14  wounded. —  Editors. 
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WATCHING   THE   ^^  MERRIMAC." 

BY  R.    E.    COLSTON,    BRIGADIER-GENERAL,    C.  S.  A. 


IN  March,  1862,  I  was  in  command  of  a  Confed- 
erate brigade  and  of  a  district  on  the  south  side 
of  the  James  Kiver,  embracing  all  the  river  forts 
and  batteries  down  to  the  mouth  of  Nansemond 
River.  My  pickets  were  posted  all  along  the  shore 
opposite  Newport  News.  From  my  headquarters 
at  Smithfield  I  was  in  constant  and  rapid  commu- 
nication through  relays  of  couriers  and  signal 
stations  with  my  department  commander,  Major- 
General  Huger,  stationed  at  Norfolk.  J^ 

About  1  P.  M.  on  tlie  8th  of  Marcli,  a  courier 
dashed  up  to  my  headquarters  with  this  brief  dis- 
patch :  **  The  Virginia  is  coming  up  the  river." 
Mounting  at  once,  it  took  me  but  a  very  short  time 
to  gallop  twelve  miles  down  to  Ragged  Island. 

I  had  hardly  dismounted  at  the  watei'^s  edge 
when  I  descried  the  Mcrrimac  approaching.  The 
Congress  was  moored  about  a  hundred  yards  below 
the  land  batteries,  and  the  Cumherland  a  little 
above  them.  As  soon  as  the  Mcrrimac  came 
within  range,  the  batteries  and  war-vessels  opened 

3^  '*  The  situation  of  affairs,  both  Federal  and  State,  at 

Norfolk,  on  the  niornini?  of  the  lOtli  of  April  [1861],"  says 
J.  T.  Scharf  in  his  "  History  of  the  Confederate  States 
Navy,"  •'  was  that  the  Federal  authorities  had  there  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland,  24  guns,  fully  manned,  ready 
for  sea,  and  under  orders  for  Vera  Cruz;  the  brig  Dol- 
phin, 4  guns,  fully  manned,  and  reaxly  for  soa;  the  sloop 
Qermantoicn,  22  guns,  fully  manned,  ready  for  sea ;  the 
flloop  Plymouth,  22  guns,  rea<ly  for  sea ;  themarinos  of  the 
navy  yard,  and  the  guards  of  the  frigate  Raritan,  60  guns, 
In  ordinary ;  the  f  dgate  Columbia,  50  guns,  in  ordiuarj' ; 
the  frigate  United  States,  50  guns, in  ordinary ;  the  steam- 
frigate  Merrimac,  40  guns,  under  repairs ;  the  ship  of  the 
line  Delaware,  74  guns,  in  ordinarj- ;  the  ship  of  the  line 
Columbus,  74  guns,  in  ordlnarj' ;  and  the  sliip  of  the  line 
Pennsylvania,  120  guns,  'reeeiving-sbip*;  — all  lying  at 
the  yard  or  in  the  stream.  The  yard  was  walled  around 
with  a  high  brick  iuclosure,  and  protected  by  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  and  there  were  over  800  marines  and  sailors 
with  officers.  On  the  side  of  Virginia  the  situation  was: 
that  of  General  Taliaferro  with  his  staff;  Captain  Heth 
and  Major  Tyler,  two  volunteer  companies,— the  Blues 
of  Norfolk  and  the  Grays  of  Portsmouth,—  and  Captains 
Pegram  and  Jones,  of  the  navy.  These  were  the  only 
troops  in  Norfolk,  until  after  the  evacuation  of  the  navy 
yard  and  the  departure  of  the  Federal  ships." 

Captain  H.  G.  Wright,  of  the  EngineerH,  who  was  on 
the  United  States  steamer  Pawnee  that  hwl  been  sent  to 
secure  the  shijis  and  jiroperty  at  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard,  reached  Norfollc  after  dark  on  April  20th.  He  re. 
ported  thus:  "  On  reaching  the  yard  it  was  found  that  all 
the  ships  afloat  exceptthe  CM»i6er/«7ir/ had  been  scuttled, 
by  order  of  Conunodore  McCauley,  the  commandant  of 
the  yanl,  to  prevent  their  seizure  by  the  Virginia  forces, 
and  that  they  wctc  fast  sinking.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  expedition—  that  of  removing  those  vessels  and  tak- 
ing them  to  Hoa  — wa^s,  therefore,  frustrated.  On  report- 
ing to  the  commodore  of  the  yard,  I  found  him  disposed 
to  defend  the  yard  and  property  to  the  last,  and 
the  troops  were  accordingly  lauded  and  some  dlsposi- 


fire.  She  passed  on  up,  exchanging  broadsides 
with  the  CongresSy  and  making  straight  for  the 
Cumberland  J  at  which  she  made  a  dash,  firing  her 
bow-guns  as  she  struck  the  doomed  vessel  with  her 
prow.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  senses  "when  I 
saw  the  masts  of  the  Cumberland  begin  to  sway 
wildly.  After  one  or  two  lurches,  her  hull  disap- 
peared beneath  the  water,  guns  firing  to  the  last 
moment.  Most  of  her  brave  crew  went  down  with 
their  ship,  but  not  with  their  colors,  for  the 
Union  flag  still  floated  defiantly  from  the  masts, 
which  projected  obliquely  for  about  half  their 
length  above  the  water  after  the  vessel  had  set- 
tled unevenly  upon  the  river-bottom.  This  first  act 
of  the  drama  was  over  in  about  thirty  minutes,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  only  a  moment. 

The  commander  of  the  Congress  recognized  at 
once  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  assault  of  the 
ram  which  had  just  sunk  the  Cumberland,  With 
commendable  promptness  and  presence  of  mind, 
he  slipped  his  cables,  and  ran  her  aground  upon 

tions  for  defense  taken.  It  was  Br)on  determined,  how- 
ever, by  Commodoi*e  Paulding,  who  had  oome  on  the 
Pawnee  from  Washington,  to  tlnish  the  de<»tmctlon  of  the 
scuttled  ships,  to  bum  and  otherwise  destroy,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  property  in  the  yard,  and  withdraw  with 
the  frigate  Cumberland,  in  tow  of  the  Pawnee  and  a 
8t«am-tug  which  was  lying  at  the  yard.  To  Commander 
John  Rodgers,  of  the  navy,  and  myself  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  blowing  up  the  dry-dock,  a^tRiHted  by  forty 
men  of  the  volunteers  and  a  few  men  from  the  crew 
of  the  Pawnee."  Captain  Wright  and  Commander 
Rodgers  lighted  the  matches,  but  the  mine,  as  was  aft- 
erward learned,  did  not  explo<le.  The  heat  from  the 
burning  buildings  drove  the  men  in  the  boats  from  the 
landing,  and  the  two  officers,  alone  and  hemmed  in, 
had  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  commander  of  the 
Virginia  forces.  They  were  taken  to  Richmond,  and 
released  on  April  24th. 

In  his  ** Recollections,"  Captain  W.  H.  Parker,  C.  8. 
N.,  says:  "The  evacuation  of  Norfolk  by  the  FederaU 
was  a  moHt  fortunate  thing  for  the  Confederates.  Why 
the  Federal  authorities  did  this  was  always  beyond  my 
comprehension.  They  had  the  place,  and  with  the  force 
at  their  command  could  not  have  been  driven  out.  No 
l)atteries  could  have  been  put  up  hy  the  Confederates 
in  the  face  of  the  broadsides  of  their  ships,  and  it 
being  only  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Monroe  (Old  Point 
Comfort)  it  could  have  been  reenforced  to  any  extent. 
But  they  did  give  it  np,  and  had  hardly  done  so  when 
they  commenced  making  preparations  to  retake  it.  The 
navy  yard  contained  a  large  number  of  heavy  cannon, 
and  these  guns  were  used  not  only  to  fortify  Norfolk  and 
the  batteries  on  the  York,  Potomac,  James,  and  Rappa- 
hannock rivers,  but  were  sent  to  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mlssis8ippi,  and 
Louisiana.  They  were  to  be  found  at  Roanoke  Island, 
Wilmington,  CharlcRton,  Mobile,  New  Orleans.  Vicks- 
burg,  and  many  other  places.  These  gruns,  according 
to  J.  T.  Scharf,  niunbered  1198,  of  which  62  were  nine- 
inch  Dahlgrens."  Editors. 
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the  stkallovH,  where  the  Merrimac,  at  th&t  time 
drawing  twenty-three  feet  of  water,  whb  unable  to 
approach  her,  and  could  attack  her  with  artillery 
alone.  But,  although  the  Conffress  had  more  gans 
than  the  Merrimae,  and  waa  also  Bupported  by  the 
land  batteries,  it  was  an  unequal  conflict,  for  ctte 
projectilea  burled  at  the  Merrimae  glanced  barm- 
IcBBly  from  her  iron-cosered  roof,  while  her  rifled 
guDB  raked  the  Con/ffeim  from  end  to  end. 

A  euriouH  incident  miist  t>e  noted  here.  Great 
numbers  of  people  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rag- 
ged Island,  as  well  as  soldiers  from  the  nearest 
poats,  had  rashed  to  the  shore  to  behold  the  spec- 
tacle. The  cannonade  was  visibly  raging  with 
redoubled  intensity;  but,  to  our  amazement,  not 
a  sound  was  heard  by  ua  from  the  commencement 
of  the  battle.  A  strong  March  wind  was  blowing 
direct  from  us  toward  Newport  News.  We  could 
see  every  Sash  of  the  guns  and  the  clouds  of  white 
smolte,  but  not  a  single  report  was  audible. 

The  Merrimae,  talcing  no  notice  of  the  land  bat- 
teries, concentrated  her  fire  upon  the  ill-fated  Con- 
grem.  The  latter  replied  gallantly  until  her 
commander,  Joseph  B.  Smith,  was  killeil  and  her 
decks  were  reeking  with  slaughter.  Then  her 
colors  were  hauled  down  and  white  flags  appeared 
at  the  gafT  and  mainmast.  Meanwhile,  the  James 
Hiver  gun-boat  flotilla  had  joined  the  Merrimaf. 

Through  ray  field-glass  I  could  see  the  crew  of 
the  Ciinfjrim  making  their  escape  to  the  shore  over 
the  bow.  Unable  to  secure  her  prize,  the  Merri- 
mae set  her  on  fire  with  hot  shot,  and  turned  to 
face  new  ailveraaries  just  appearing  upon  the 
scene  of  conflict. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Fort  Monroe  that 
the  Mrrrirttac  had  come  out,  the  frigates  JVin- 
nesoUt,  lloaHnkT,  and  A'*.  iMirrenre  were  ordered  to 
the  assistance  of  the  blockading  squadron.  The 
Minn'Kota,  assisted  by  two  tngs,  waa  the  first  to 
reach  the  Hcene,  but  the  Vumbertand  and  the  Con- 
grmt  were  already  past  help.  As  soon  as  she  came 
within  range,  a  rapid  cannonade  commenaed  be- 
tween her  and  the  Merrimae,  aided  by  the  Patriek 


Henry  and  the  Jamestoan,  side-wheel  river  steamers 

transformed  into  gun-boats.  The  JfinnrsoM,  draw- 
ingnearly  as  much  wat«r  as  the  Merrimae,  grounded 
upon  a  shoal  in  the  North  Channel.  This  at  once 
put  an  end  to  any  further  attacks  by  ramming; 
but  the  lofty  frigate,  towering  above  the  water, 
now  ofifered  an  easy  target  to  the  rifled  guns  of 
the  MerrUnae  and  the  lighter  artillery-  of  the  gun- 
boats. AshotfromhereiplodedthoPofrictflnirj'* 
boiler,  causing  much  loss  of  life  anddisablingthat 
vessel  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  Roanoke  and  St.  Lnirrenee 
were  approaching,  aided  by  steam-tugs.  As  they 
passed  Sewell's  Point,  its  batteries  opened  fire 
upon  them,  andthey  replied  with  broadsides.  Just 
at  that  moment  the  scene  was  one  of  unsurpassed 
magniflcenoe.  The  bright  afternoon  sun  shone 
upon  the  glancing  waters.  The  fortiflcations  of 
Newport  News  were  seen  swanning  with  soldiers, 
now  idle  spectators  of  a  coiifiiet  far  beyond  the 
range  of  their  batteries,  and  the  flames  mere  just 
bursting  from  the  abandoned  Coiigrfim.  The 
stranded  Minnr$oln  seemed  a  huge  monster  at  bay, 
surrounded  by  the  Merrimae  and  the  gun-boats. 
The  entire  horizon  was  lighted  up  by  the  continual 
flashes  of  the  artillery  of  these  combslants,  the 
broadsides  of  the  Roanoke  and  St,  Laa-reaee  and 
the  Sewell's  Point  batteries;  clouds  of  white  smoke 
rose  in  spiral  columns  to  the  skies,  illumined  by 
the  evening  sunlight,  while  land  and  water  seemed 
to  tremble  under  the  thunders  of  the  cannonade. 

The  Minneaota  was  now  in  a  desperate  situation. 
It  is  true  that,  being  aground,  she  could  not  sink, 
but,  looking  through  the  glass,  I  could  see  a  hole  in 
her  side,  made  by  the  Merrima&n  rifle  shells.  She 
had  lost  a  number  of  men,  and  had  once  been  set 
on  fire.  Her  destruction  or  surrender  seemed  inev- 
itable, since  all  efforts  to  get  lier  afloat  had  failed. 
But  just  then  the  Merrimae  turned  away  from  her 
toward  the  RoanoVt  and  the  St.  iMKrenec.  These 
vessels  had  suffered  but  little  from  the  distant  fire 
of  the  Sewell's  Point  batteries,  but  both  had  run 
aground,  and  bad  not  been  floated  off  again  with- 
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out  great  difficulty,  for  it  was  very  hazardous  for 
vessels  of  deep  draught  to  manoeuvre  over  these 
comparatively  shallow  waters.  When  the  Merri- 
mac  approached,  they  delivered  broadsides  and 
were  theu  towed  back  with  promptness.  The 
Merriinnc  pursued  them  but  a  short  distance  (for 
by  this  time  darkness  was  falling  upou  the  scene 
of  action,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and  there  was  great 
risk  of  running  aground),  and  then  steamed  toward 
Norfolk  with  the  Beaufort,  leaving  her  wounded  at 
the  Marine  Hospital. 

And  now  followed  one  of  the  grandest  episodes 
of  this  splendid  yet  somber  drama.  The  moon  in 
her  second  quarter  was  just  rising  over  the  waters, 
but  her  silvery  light  was  soon  paled  by  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Congrasa,  w- hose  glare  was  reflected 
in  the  river.  The  burning  frigate  four  miles  away 
seemed  much  nearer.  As  the  flames  crept  up  the 
rigging,  every  mast,  spar,  and  rope  glittered  against 
the  dark  sky  in  dazzling  lines  of  fire.  The  hull, 
aground  upon  the  shoal,  was  plainly  visible,  and 
upon  its  black  surface  each  port-hole  seemed  the 
mouth  of  a  fiery  furnace*.  Fur  hours  the  flames 
raged,  with  hardly  a  ]>erceptible  change  in  the 
wondrous  picture.  At  irregular  intervals,  loaded 
guns  and  shells,  exploding  as  the  fire  reached  them, 
sent  forth  their  deep  reverl^erations.  The  masts 
and  rigging  were  still  standing,  apparently  almost 
intact,  when,  about  2  o^clock  in  the  morning,  a 
monstrous  sheaf  of  flame  rose  from  the  vessel  to 
an  immense  height.  A  deep  report  announced  the 
explosion  of  the  ship's  powder-magazine.  Appar- 
ently all  the  force  of  the  explosion  had  been  up- 
ward. The  rigging  had  vanished  entirely,  but  the 
hull  seemed  hardly  shattered ;  the  only  apparent 
change  in  it  was  that  in  two  places  two  or  three 
of  the  port-holes  had  been  blown  into  one  great 
gap.  It  continued  to  burn  until  the  brightness  of 
its  blaze  was  effaced  by  the  morning  sun. 

During  the  night  I  had  sent  an  order  to  bring 
down  from  Smithfield  to  Ragged  Island  the  twelve- 
oared  barge  that  I  used  when  inspecting  the  river 
batteries,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  I  embarked 
with  some  of  my  staff,  and  rowed  in  the  direction 
of  the  Minnesota,  confident  of  witnessing  her  de- 
struction or  surrender ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  could 
have  saved  her  but  the  timely  arrival  of  the  anx- 
iously expected  Monitor, 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  the  Merrimac, 
having  anchored  for  the  night  at  SewelVs  Point, 
headed  toward  the  Minnesota.  But  a  most  impor- 
tant incident  had  taken  place  during  the  night.  The 
Monitor  had  reached  Old  Point  about  10  o^clock  ; 


her  commander  had  been  informed  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
lelief  of  the  Minnesota, 

As  soon  as  the  Merrintac  approached  her  old 
adversary,  the  Monitor  darted  out  from  behind  the 
Minnesota,  whose  immense  bulk  had  effectually 
concealed  her  from  view.  No  words  can  express 
the  surprise  with  which  we  beheld  this  strange 
craft,  whose  appearance  was  tersely  and  graphic- 
ally described  by  the  exclamation  of  one  of  my 
oarsmen ,  **  A  tin  can  on  a  shingle ! "  Yet  this  insig- 
nificant-looking object  was  at  that  moment  the  most 
powerful  war-sliip  in  the  world.  The  first  shots 
of  the  Merrimac  were  directed  at  the  Mimtegota^ 
wliich  was  again  set  on  fire,  while  one  of  the  tugs 
alongside  of  her  was  blown  up,  creating  great  havoc 
and  consternation;  but  the  Monitor,  having  the 
advantage  of  light  draught,  placed  herself  between 
the  Merrimac  and  her  intended  victim,  and  from 
that  moment  the  conflict  became  a  heroic  single 
combat  between  the  two  iron-clads.  For  an  in- 
stant they  seemed  to  pause,  as  if  to  survey  each 
other.  Then  advancing  cautiously,  the  two  vessels 
opened  fire  as  soon  as  they  came  within  range, 
and  a  fierce  artillery  duel  raged  between  them 
without  perceptible  effect,  although  the  entire  fight 
was  within  close  range,  from  half  a  mile  at  the  far- 
thest down  to  a  few  yards.  For  four  hours,  from 
8  to  12  (which  seemed  three  times  as  long),  the 
cannonading  continued  with  hardly  a  moment's 
intermission.  I  was  now  within  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  of  them,  and  more  than  once  stray  shots 
came  near  enough  to  dash  the  spray  over  my  barge, 
but  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  was  so  fascinat- 
ing that  they  passed  by  unheeded.  During  the  evo- 
lutions, in  which  the  Monitor  had  the  advantage 
of  light  draught,  the  Merrimac  raji  aground.  After 
much  delay  and  difficulty  she  was  floated  off.  Find- 
ing that  her  shot  made  no  impression  whatever 
upon  the  Monitor,  the  Merrimac,  seizing  a  favorable 
chance,  succeeded  in  striking  her  foe  with  her  stem. 
Soon  afterward  they  ceased  firing  and  separated  as 
if  by  common  consent.  The  Monitor  steamed  away 
toward  Old  Point.  Captain  Van  Brunt,  conmiander 
of  the  Minnesota,  states  in  his  official  report  that 
when  he  saw  the  Monitor  disappear,  he  lost  all 
hope  of  saving  his  ship.  But,  fortunately  for  him, 
the  Merrimac  steamed  slowly  toward  Norfolk, 
evidently  disabled  in  her  motive  power.  The 
Monitor,  accompanied  by  several  tugs,  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  succeeded  in  float- 
ing off  the  Minnesota  and  conveying  her  to  Old 
Point. 


HOW  THE  GUN-BOAT   ** ZOUAVE"  AIDED  THE   ''CONGRESS." 


BY  HENRY  REANEY.  ACTING  MASTER,  U.  S.  N. 


THE  Zouave  was  a  tug-boat  built  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  service  on  the  Hudson  River,  of 
great  power  and  speed  for  that  class  of  vessel. 
On  her  purchase  by  the  Government,  she  was 
delivered  at  Hampton  Roads  by  her  original 
owners  to  Admiral  Goldsborough,  at  that  time  in 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  The  en- 


gineers and  firemen  who  brought  her  from  Albany 
entered  the  naval  service,  both  the  former  being 
appointed  acting  second-assistant  engineers,  and 
the  latter  first-class  firemen.  I  was  ordered  to  her 
February  1st,  1862,  and  took  with  me  from  the 
store-ship  William  Badfjer,  of  which  I  was  execu- 
tive, ten  men,  who,  with  the  pilot,  H.  J.  PhillipB^ 
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who  had  been  previously  ordered,  comprised  the 
orew.  She  had  for  armament  a  30-pouiider  Par- 
TOtt  rifle  forward  and  a  24-poimder  howitzer  aft. 
We  were  ready  for  service  early  in  February  and 
were  assigned  to  picket  duty  in  the  James  Kivcr, 
whieh  employed  us  only  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 
During  the  daytime  we  acted  as  a  tender  for  tho 
Cumberland  and  Congress.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
after  coming  in  from  picket  duty,  we  went  to  Foi-t 
Monroe  for  the  mail  and  fresh  provisions,  which  we 
got  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail-boat  from  Baltimore. 
We  returned  to  Newport  News  about  10  oV'lock. 
After  delivering  the  stores  belonging  to  the  Congress 
and  Cumberland^  we  went  to  the  wharf  to  lie  until 
wanted.  A  little  after  dinner,  about  12:  30,  the 
quartermaster  on  watch  called  my  attention  to 
black  smoke  in  the  Elizabeth  River,  close  to 
Craney  Island.  We  let  go  from  the  wharf  and  ran 
alongside  the  Cumberland,  The  officer  of  the  deck 
ordered  us  to  run  down  toward  Pig  Point  and  find 
out  what  was  coming  down  from  Norfolk.  It 
did  not  take  us  long  to  find  out,  for  we  had  not 
gone  over  two  miles  when  we  saw  what  to  all  ap- 
pearances looked  like  the  roof  of  a  very  big  bam 
belching  forth  smoke  as  from  a  chimney  on  fire.  We 
were  all  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what  was  coming. 
The  boatswain's  mate  was  the  first  to  make  out 
the  Confederate  flag,  and  then  we  all  guessed  it  was 
the  Alerrimae  come  at  last.  When  we  were  satisfied 
it  was  the  enemy,  we  went  to  quarters  and  fired 
our  30-pounder  Parrott,  which  was  not  answered. 
We  fired  again,  taking  deliberate  aim,  and  were 
rather  surprised  that  it  was  unnoticed  ;  we  fired,  I 
think,  about  six  shots  when  our  recall  signal  was 
hoisted  on  the  Cumberland,  By  this  time  the  bat^ 
teries  at  Newport  News  had  commenced  firing,  the 
Congress  had  gone  to  quarters  and  opened  fire; 
when  we  got  close  to  the  Cumberland  she  also  be- 
gan firing.  The  Mcrrimac  kept  on  until  abreast  the 
CongresSf  when  she  opened  fire,  pouring  a  broadside 
in  passing,  and  came  right  on  for  the  Cumberlfind, 
which  vessel  was  using  her  guns  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  fired.  Wo  were  in  rather  a  tight  place, 
being  between  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats  from  Nor- 
folk and  the  Patrick  Henry  and  Jamestown  from 
Richmond,  and  our  own  batteries  on  shore,  the  shot 
from  which  were  falling  all  round  us.  However, 
we  kept  loading  and  firing  as  fast  as  we  were  able, 
until,  seeing  that  the  Congress  had  loosed  her  fore- 
topsail  and  made  signal  for  us  to  come  alongside, 
we  ran  down  to  her,  leaving  the  Cumherland  just 
as  the  Mcrrimac  was  passing  her  bows.  We  made 
fast  to  the  port  side  of  the  Congress^  passing  our 
tow-line  through  a  scupper,  and  with  our  breast- 
lines  throup:h  a  gun-port,  she  lying  headed  toward 
Hampton  Roads.     There  was  hanlly  a  breath  of 


wind,  so  that  her  topsail  and  jib  were  of  no  account 
in  moving  her.  It  took  us  some  time  to  get  our 
lines  fast,  owing  to  the  horrible  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  gun-deck,  whieh  was  on  fire.  The  cries  of  the 
wounded  were  terrible.  The  men  were  not  all  regu- 
lar men-of-war's-men  —  I  think  some  were  soldiers ; 
but,  anyhow,  the  tug*s  crew  had  to  get  on  board  to 
make  our  lines  fast.  When  everything  was  ready, 
Lieut.  Smith  ordered  me  to  go  ahead,  with  our 
helm  hard-a-starboard  so  as  to  get  her  into  shoal 
water.  When  we  had  her  headed  toward  the  shore, 
the  Mcrrimac  got  right  astern  of  us  and  opened  fire, 
pouring  broadside  after  broadside,  that  raked  her 
fore  and  aft,  overthrowing  several  of  the  guns  and 
killing  a  number  of  the  crew.  About  this  time  we 
were  in  rather  a  bad  plight ;  the  blood  was  running 
from  the  Congress  scuppers  on  to  our  deck,  like 
water  on  a  wash-deck  morning ;  the  tallow-cup  on 
top  of  our  cylinder,  and  the  pilot-house  and  billet- 
head  on  the  stem  were  shattered  by  shot ;  the  pilftt, 
Mr.  Phillips,  was  stunned.  Our  Zouave  figure-head, 
which  was  a  fixture  on  top  of  the  pilot-house, carried 
away  by  a  shot  on  its  way  over  the  bows,  disabled 
two  of  the  crew  of  the  rifie.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Congress  grounded  and  the  white  flag  was 
hoisted.  Firing  ceased  and  a  rebel  steamer  was  mak- 
ing for  us.  I  told  Lieut.  Pendergrast  that  if  he  did 
not  want  me  any  more,  Fd  leave  and  try  to  escape. 
He  told  me  to  take  care  of  myself,  as  they  had  sur- 
rendered. We  cut  our  lines  and  backed  astern,  and, 
as  soon  as  we  got  clear,  commenced  firing,  which, 
I  think,  gave  rise  to  tho  charge  of  the  Congress 
firing  after  she  had  struck  her  colors.  The  Minne- 
sota was  aground  in  the  North  Channel,  and  had 
my  recall  signal  flying.  We  headed  for  her,  keeping 
as  close  to  the  beach  on  our  side  as  possible,  when 
about  half-way,  after  passing  all  the  enemy's 
vessels,  we  were  struck  by  a  shot  whieh  carried 
away  our  rudder-post  and  one  of  tho  blades  of 
our  propeller- wheel.  Being  then  unable  to  use  our 
rudder,  and  heading  directly  for  the  enemy,  we 
stopped  an<l  backed  so  as  to  get  her  head  right, 
which  we  did,  and  with  our  large  hawser  out  over 
our  port  quarter,  we  kept  her  going  in  the  right 
direction,  until  the  gun-boat  Whitehall  came  to  our 
assistance.  We  lay  that  night  alongside  the  Minne- 
sota j  and  in  the  morning  were  towed  to  Fort  Monroe. 

I  claim  for  the  Zouave  that  she  fired  the  first 
shot  at  tho  Mcrrimac^  and  that  but  for  her  assist- 
ance the  Congress  would  have  been  captured ;  in 
evidence  of  which  I  refer  to  page  01  of  Profes- 
sor Soley's  book,  **The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers," 
also  to  the  ** New  York  Herald"  of  March  lOtb, 
1802.  I  held  the  appointment  of  acting  master's 
mate,  and  had  been  in  the  service  from  June,  1861. 

Detroit,  March  9tU,  1884. 


THE  PLAN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  '•MERRIMAC." 

I. 

BY  JOHN  M.  BROOKE,  COMMANDER,  C.  S.  N. 


"TTlARLY  in  June,  1801,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
-Ej  of  the  Confederate  States  asked  me  to  design 
an  iron-clad.  The  first  idea  presenting  itself  was  a 
«hield  of  timber,  two  feet  thick,  plated  with  three 


or  more  inches  of  iron,  inclined  to  the  horizontal 
plane  at  the  least  angle  that  would  permit  work- 
ing the  guns ;  this  shield,  its  eaves  submerged  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  to  be  supported  by  a  hull  of 
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equal  length.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  use 
of  inclined  iron-plating.  It  was  apparent  that  to 
support  such  a  shield  the  ends  of  the  vessel  would 
be  so  full  as  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  speed; 
and  that  in  moving  end  on  even  a  small  sea  would 
prevent  working  the  bow  or  stern  gun.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  fineness  of  line,  protection  of 
hull,  and  buoyancy  \vith  light  draught,  could  be 
obtained  by  extending  the  ends  of  the  vessel  under 
water  beyond  the  shieldy  provided  the  shield  were 
of  sufficient  length  to  give  the  requisite  stability. 
Considering,  then,  the  liability  to  the  bunking  up 
of  water  over  tbeso  submerged  ends,  I  erected 
upon  each  a  decked  superstructure  of  ship-iron, 
carried  up  from  the  sides  of  the  submerged  parts 
to  a  height  above  water  not  greater  than  would 
permit  free  use  of  the  guns,  and  of  the  usual  form 
of  hull  above  water.  Water  could  be  admitted  or 
taken  from  them. 

I  submitted  to  the  secretary  outline  drawings, — 
sheer,  body  and  deck  plans,  \vith  explanations, — 
and  he  approved  and  adopted  this  novel  form.  In 
reply  to  my  suggestion  that  Naval-Constructor  John 
L.  Porter  and  Chief-Engineer  William  P.  William- 
son should  be  called  to  Richmond,  that  we  might 
put  the  plan  in  execution,  he  replied  that  a  practi- 
cal mechanic  would  be  sent  from  the  Norfolk  yard. 
This  mechanic  —  a  master  ship-carpenter  —  came; 
but  as  he  was  lacking  in  confidence  and  energy, 
and  was  averse  to  performing  unusual  duty,  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  the  yard. 

Messrs.  Porter  and  Williamson  were  ordered  to 
Richmond  for  consultation  on  the  same  general 
subject,  and  to  aid  in  the  work.  They  met  the 
secretary  and  myself  on  the  23d  of  June,  1861. 
Mr.  Porter  brought  and  submitted  to  the  secretary 
a  model  described  by  the  latter  in  a  report  dated 
March  29th,  1862,  to  the  congress  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  as  **  a  flat-bottomed  light-draught  pro- 
peller, casemated  battery,  with  inclined  iron  sides 
and  ends.'*  The  hull  of  this  model  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  shield.  The  secretary  then  called  the 
attention  of  Messrs.  Williamson  and  Porter  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  me,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  department.  The  drawings  were  laid  before 
them,  the  reasons  for  extending  the  hull  under 
water  beyond  the  shield  were  given,  and  both 
approved  it.  As  the  drawings  were  in  pencil,  the 
secretary  directed  me  to  make  a  clean  drawing  in 
ink  of  the  plan,  to  be  filed  in  the  department. 


Messrs.  Porter  and  Williamson  were  directed  to 
ascertain  if  suitable  engines  and  boilers  could  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Porter  offered  to  make  the  clean 
drawing,  as  ^^  being  more  familiar  with  that  sort 
of  work."  Accepting  the  offer  I  went  with  Will- 
iamson to  the  Tredegar  works,  where  we  learned 
that  there  were  no  suitable  engines  in  the  Sonth. 
Williamson  then  said  he  thought  the  engines  of 
the  Merrimac  could  be  used,  but  that  the  vessel 
would  necessarily  draw  as  much  water  as  the 
Merrimac,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  build 
a  new  hull,  as  enough  of  the  old  hull  remained  to 
caiTy  out  the  plan.  Mr.  Porter  and  I  thought  the 
draught  too  great,  but  that  we  could  not  do  better. 
We  so  reported  to  the  secretary,  who  concurred. 
That  there  might  be  official  record  of  results  of 
consultation,  as  there  was  of  the  original  plan,  he 
directed  us  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best 
mode  of  making  the  Merrimac  useful,  which  we 
did  in  accordance  with  the  views  above  stated. 
Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Porter  returned  to  Nor- 
folk, the  former  to  adapt  and  repair  the  engines, 
the  latter  to  cut  the  ship  down,  submerge  her 
ends,  etc.  To  me  was  assigned  the  preparation  of 
armor,  construction  of  guns,  etc.  On  the  11th  of 
July  Mr.  Porter  submitted  to  the  secretary  draw- 
ings, based  upon  actual  measurements  of  the  ship 
and  on  the  plan  of  submerged  extended  endSf  which 
I  had  presented,  and  which  had  been  unanimously 
approved.  Having  reference  to  this  working  plan 
and  its  details,  the  secretary  issued  the  following 
oinier : 

Navy  DEPARXMEyx,  Richmond,  July  11, 1861.  Flao- 
Officeb  F.  Fobrest.  Sir  :  You  will  proc€€d  with  all 
pructloable  disx>atch  to  make  the  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  Merrimac^  and  to  build,  equip,  and  fit  her  in 
all  rcspectH  according  to  the  design  and  plans  of  the 
constructor  and  engineer,  Messrs.  Porter  and  William- 
son. .  .  .  R.  8.  Malloby,  Secretary  of  the  C.  S.  Navy. 

This  and  a  similar  order  were  construed  by  Mr. 
Porter  to  credit  him  with  the  origin  of  the  plan^ 
and  served  as  a  basis  to  a  published  claim  after 
the  action  in  Hampton  Roads,  which  led  to  a  call 
by  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives,  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  plan,  and  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  by  a  patent,  No.  100,  granted  me  by  the 
Confederate  States,  29th  July,  1862.  This  patent 
is  still  in  my  possession. 

Lexington,  Va.,  October,  1887. 


II. 

BY  JOHN  L.  PORTER,  NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR,  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 


IN  June,  1861,  I  was  ordered  to  Richmond  by 
Secretary  Mallory,  and  carried  up  with  me  a 
model  of  an  iron-clad  for  harbor  defense.  Soon  after 
my  arrival  I  was  informed  by  the  secretary  that  I 
had  been  sent  for  to  confer  with  Chief  Engineer  W. 
P.  Williamson  and  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Brooke  in 
arranging  an  iron-clad.  We  went  into  Engineer 
Williamson^s  oflSce,  and  held  a  consultation,  the 
result  of  which  was  this  report  to  the  secretary : 

**  Navy  Department,  Richmond,  June  25th,  1861.  Pre : 
In  obedience  to  your  order,  we  have  carefully  examined 


and  conHldcrcd  tlie  various  i>hui8  and  propositions  for 
constructing  a  shot-proof  steani-liattery,  and  respect- 
fully reiwrt  that  In  our  opinion  the  steam-frigate  Merri- 
mac, which  Is  In  such  condition  from  the  effect  of  fire  as 
to  be  useless  for  any  other  i)urpo«e  without  Incnrring  a 
verj'  heavy  expense  In  her  rebuilding,  can  be  made  an 
efficient  vessel  of  that  character,  mounting  10  heavy 
Kims,  2  pivot  and  8  broadside  jfuns  of  her  original  b«t- 
ter>',  and  from  the  further  consideration  that  we  csnnot 
procure  a  suitable  engine  and  boilers  for  any  other  ves- 
sel without  Iniilding  them,  which  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  it  would  appear  that  this  Is  our  only  chanoe 
to  get  a  suitable  vessel  in  a  short  time.    The  bottom  of 
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the  hull,  boilers,  and  heavy  and  costly  part«  of  the 
engine  being  but  little  li^ured,  reduce  the  cost  of  con- 
struction to  about  one-third  of  the  amount  which  would 
be  required  to  coustruot  such  a  vessel  anew. 

**  We  cannot,  without  further  examination,  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work,  but 
think  it  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  most  of  which  will  be  for  hibor,  the  materials 
being  nearly  all  on  hand  in  the  yard,  excepting  the  lr<m 
plating  to  cover  the  shield.  Tlie  plan  to  bo  adoptexl  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  shield  for  glancing  shot,  mount- 
ing guns,  arranging  the  hull,  and  plating  to  bri  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
department.  We  are,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient 
servants,  William  P.  Williamson,  Chief  Engineer; 
John  M.  Brooke,  Lieutenant;  John  L.  Porteb,  Naval 
Constructor." 

I  returned  immediately  to  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard,  and  made  a  working  drawing  of  the  whole 
thing,  put  my  shield  on  it,  which  I  had  in  my 
model,  and  returned  to  the  secretary,  July  11th, 
1861,  who  had  the  following  order  made  out,  and 
placed  in  my  hands  by  himself: 

"  Navy  Department,  Richmond,  July  nth,  I86I.  Flao- 
Officer  F.  Forrest.  Sir:  You  will  proceed,  with  all 
practicable  dispatch,  to  make  the  changes  in  the  Merri- 
muc,  and  to  build,  equip,  and  lit  her  in  all  resi)eoti< 
according  to  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  constructor 
and  engineer,  Messrs.  Porter  and  Williamson.  As  time 
Is  of  th($  first  importance  in  the  matter,  you  will  see  that 
work  progresses  without  delay  to  completion.  8.  Tt. 
Mallory,  Secretarj'  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy." 

I  came  immediately  back  to  the  Navy  Yard  and 
'commenced  this  great  work,  unassisted  by  mortal 
man  so  far  as  the  plans  and  responsibilities  of  the 
hull  and  its  workings  were  concerned  as  an  iron- 
clad. The  second  letter  which  came  from  the  de- 
partment about  this  great  piece  of  work  is  as 
follows : 

"Confederate  States  Navy  Department,  Rich- 
mond, August  18th,  1861.  Flaq-Officer  F.  Forrest, 
Commandiko  Navy  Yard,  Gosport.  Sir:  The  great 
importance  of  the  service  expected  from  the  MerrhnaCt 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  her  speedy  completion,  in- 
duce me  to  call  upon  you  to  push  forward  the  work  with 
the  utmost  dispatch.  Chief  Engineer  Williamson  and 
Constructor  Porter,  severally  in  charge  of  the  two 
respective  branches  of  this  great  work,  and  for  which 
they  will  be  held  personally  responsible,  Mill  receive, 
therefore,  every  possible  facility  at  the  expense  and 
delay  of  every  other  work  on  hand  if  necessary.  Secre- 
tary S.  R.  Mallory,  Confederate  States  Navy." 

In  April,  1846,  I  had  been  stationed  in  Pitts- 
burg superintending  an  iron  steamer,  when  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  iron-clad,  and  made  a  model 
with  the  exact  shield  which  I  placed  on  the  Mcrri- 
mac.  Lieutenant  Brooke  tried  for  over  a  week  to 
carry  out  the  wish  of  the  department,  but  failed 
entirely  to  produce  anything,  whereupon  I  was 
called  on  by  the  secretary. 

After  I  had  made  the  plan  of  the  Merrimac,  and 
had  submitted  it  to  the  department,  not  to  Lieuten- 
ant Brooke,  and  when  everything  was  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  secretary,  he  had  the  order  of  July 
11th  made  out  and  placed  in  my  hands,  to  Flag- 
Officer  Forrest,  to  proceed  with  the  work  with  all 
dispatch.  No  man  save  myself  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  converting  of  that  ship  into  an  iron- 


clad, — I  calculated  her  displacement,  weight,  etc., 
and  cut  her  down  to  suit,  and  no  man  save  myself 
knew  what  she  would  bear.  Lieutenant  Brooke 
came  to  the  yard  once  while  the  ship  was  being 
prepared,  and  stated  that  he  had  tried  experiments 
on  three  inches  of  iron  and  it  would  not  stand  the 
fire.  I  then  told  him  to  put  on  another  inch,  mak- 
ing four  inches ;  he  asked  me  if  she  would  bear  it. 
I  told  hira  she  would,  and  the  armor  was  changed 
to  four  inches.  All  the  inboard  plans  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  myself,  and  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  ship  ;  Lieutenant  Brooke  superintended 
the  armor  and  guns ;  Engineer  Williamson  super- 
intended the  machinery,  and  John  L.  Porter  the 
construction  of  the  hull.  The  accompanying  draw- 
ing is  a  correct  representation  of  a  cross-section 
amidships.  She  had  only  decks,  gun  and  berth. 
Her  shield  sloped  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees ;  her 
rudder  and  propeller  were  well  protected  by  a 
heavy  fan-tail ;  her  prow  was  of  cast-iron  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  ship,  and  so  well  secured 
that  though  it  was 

broken  in  two  by  J 

striking  the  Cinn- 
herland  a  glancing 
blow,  the  fasten- 
ings to  the  vessel 
were  not  broken 
loose.  Her  deck 
ends  were  two  feet 
below  water  and 
not  awash,  and  the 
ship  was  as  strong 
and  well  protected 
at  her  center-line 
as  anywhere  else, 
as  her  knuckle  was 
two  feet  below  her 
water-line,  and  lier 
plating  ran  down 
to  the  knuckle  and 
was  there  clamped.  Her  draught  of  water  was  21 
feet  forward  and  22  feet  aft. 

After  the  engagements  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
March,  1802,  I  put  her  in  the  dry-dock  and  found 
she  had  97  indentations  on  her  armor  from  shot, 
20  of  which  were  from  the  10-inch  guns  of  the  Mon- 
itor. Six  of  lier  top  layer  of  plates  were  broken 
by  the  MomUtr*ii  shots,  and  none  by  those  of  the 
other  vessels.  None  of  the  lower  layer  of  plates 
were  injured.  I  removed  those  plates  and  replaced 
them  by  others.  Her  wood-work  underneath  was 
not  hurt.  Her  smoke-stack  was  full  of  shot-holes. 
She  never  had  any  boat-davits.  Her  pilot-house 
was  cast  solid,  and  was  not  covered  with  plate-iron 
like  her  shield.  She  had  port  shutters  only  at  her 
four  quarter  port-holes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Merrimac  into  an  iron-clad 
was  merely  accidental,  and  grew  out  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  building  an  engine  within  the  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Confederacy,  and  no  iron-clad, 
with  submerged  ends,  was  afterward  built. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  October,  1887. 


CROSS-SECTION    OF   "MERRIMAC,** 

FROM    A    DRAWING    BY    JOHN 

L.   PORTER,  CONSTRUCTOR. 

a—  i  inches  of  iron. 
6 — 22  inches  of  woo<l. 


NOTES  ON  THE   MONITOR  -  MERRIMAC  FIGHT.  )V 

BY    DINWIDDIE    B.     PHILLIPS,    SURGEON    OP    THE   "  MERRIMAC." 

THE  Virginia  (or  Mcrrimac)^  with  which  I  was  Though  we  withdrew  on  the  first  day  of  the 
connected  durinj^  her  entire  career,  bore  some  battle,  at  7  P.  M.,  and  went  to  our  anchorage  at 
resemblance  to  a  huge  terrapin  with  a  large  round  Sewell's  Point,  our  duties  kept  us  so  constantly 
chimney  about  the  middle  of  its  back.  She  was  so  engaged  that  it  was  near  midnight  before  we  got 
built  as  not  to  suit  high  winds  an<l  heavy  seas,  and  our  supper,  the  only  meal  we  had  taken  since  8 
therefore  could  not  operate  outside  the  capes  of  a.m.  Afterward  the  attractiveness  of  the  burning 
Virginia.  In  fact  slio  was  designed  from  the  first  Coiujrrss  was  such  that  we  watched  her  till  nearly 
as  a  defense  for  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  and  for  that  1  a.  m.,  when  she  blew  up,  before  we  went  to  our 
alone.  In  addition  to  our  guns,  we  were  armed  rest,  so  that  when  we  were  aroused  to  resume  the 
with  an  iron  ram  or  ])row.  The  prow,  not  being  figlit  on  Sunday  morning,  it  seemed  as  though  we 
well  put  on,  was  Twisted  off  and  lost  in  our  first  had  scarcely  been  asleep.  After  a  hurried  break- 
encounter  with  the  ('/n;/6^.'/7^///r/.  I  am  also  satisfied  fast,  and  while  the  crew  were  getting  up  the 
that  had  not  our  prow  been  lost,  wo  should  liave  anchor,  I  landed  Captain  Buchanan,  Lieutenant 
sunk  the  Monitor  when  we  rainnu'd  her  on  the  l>th  Minor,  and  the  seriously  wounded  men  at  SewelPg 
of  March,  1802.  Admiral  Worden  is  of  contrary  Point,  for  transmission  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
opinion.  In  a  i)rivate  letter  to  me,  dated  March  Norfolk.  Returning,  I  pulled  around  the  ship  be- 
13th,  1882,  he  says  :  fore  boarding  her,  to  see  how  she  had  stood  the 
"  If  the  prow  of  tU(>  Merrimac  had  hvvu  intact  at  the  ^>onibardment  of  Saturday  and  to  what  extent  she 
tlmeshestrucktlu' J/o»i^>/^8h(•eouhlllothavedamage(^  had  been  damaged.  I  foimd  all  her  stanchions, 
hor  a  particle  moro  by  the  ])low  with  it  than  shi^  did  In  iron  railings,  and  light  work  of  every  description 
hittinj^' her  with  liir  stem;  and  fur  the  foUowiiif;  reasons:  swept  awav,  her  smoke-stack  cut  to  pieces,  two 

The  hull  of  the  .Uo«j7o/' was  in  breadth,  at  her  luidKhlp  „„„„  „ -i-u.^.^f  «>,,.,.,i«c    o,wi  ,.;,^«f,»  ^.i«v.*   i'»^^»4« 

.,       o.  4f    ..        1  41                 1      *•#■ ,  1 :  1  ^        1       I  guns  without  muzzles,  ana  ninety-eignt  maenta* 

section,  31  f(H;t,  and  the  aiiiiored  raft  which  wjiH  placed  f.                            i   x-           i        •           /         i                  i.^ 

on  the  hull  was.  at  the  saujc;  point,  41  feet  1  inches  in  tions  on  her  plating,  showing  where  heax-y  solid 

breadth,  ho  that  the  raft  extended  on  either  side  3  feet  8  shot  had  struck,  but  had  glanced  off  without  doing 

inches  beyond  tlie  hull.    The  raft  was  5  feet  det'p  and  anv  injury.     As  soon  as  I  had  got  on  deck  (about 

was  immersed  in  the  water  3'o  feet.     Tlie  MerHmac^s  q.  05  a.  m.),  we  started  again  for  Hampton  Roads, 

prow,  according'  to  Jones,  was  2  feet  below  the  surface  ..                      ,     . ,      Minnesota  and  while  w^e  were 

of  the  water.    The  prow,  therefore,  if  on.  would  have  ^"  our  way  to  tne  Minnesota,  &uawnne  Me  were 

struck  the  armored  hull  To  feet  alMiveits  lowe.st  part,  still  too  far  off  to  do  her  much  damage,  the  Moni- 

and  could  not  havcj  damage*!  it.     Further,  the  prow  for  came  out  to  meet  us.     For  some  length  of  time' 

extended  2  feet  forward  from  the  stem,  and  hiul  It  been  ^^  devoted   our   attention  to  her,  but  having  no 

low  enoughtorea(dibeh,wthearmored  raft,  Itcould  not  «olid  shot,   and  finding  that  our  light  shell  were 

have  reached  the  hull  by  1  foot  8  inches."  ,  .       .  \  .....  •  .        "     .                u      x         a.   t 

making  but  little  impression  upon  her  turret,  Jones 

Admiral  Worden's  theory,  given  above,  like  all  ordered  the  pilot  to  disregard  the  Monitor  alto- 
untested  ones,  is  merely  speculation  ;  and  I  doubt  gether,  and  carry  out  his  fir.t  instructions  byplac- 
not  the  commander  of  the  Cumbcrliind,  previous  ing  the  r*rr/i?jtrt  as  near  to  the  Minnesota  as  possi- 
to  a  practical  demonstration,  would  have  thought  ble.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  us  within  a  half 
it  impossible  for  our  prow  to  have  first  crushed  its  mile  of  that  ship,  as  we  afterward  learned  he  could 
way  through  a  strongly  constructed  raft  projected  have  done,  he  purposely  ran  us  aground  nearly  two 
in  front  of  that  vessel  as  a  protection  against  miles  off.  This  he  did  through  fear  of  passing 
torpedoes,  and  then  to  have  penetrated  her  bow —  under  the  Minnesota's  terrible  broadside,  as  he  con- 
the  strongest  part  of  the  ship  —  and  to  have  made  fessed  subsequently  to  Captain  A.  B.  Fairfax,  Con- 
a  chasm  in  it  large  enough,  according  to  Wood,  to  federate  States  navy,  from  whose  lips  I  received  it. 
admit  a  **  horse  and  cart."  After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we  were  afloat 

Most  of    our  crew  being  volunteers  from  the  again.    We  sheered  off  from  the  Monitor  in  order 

army  and  unused  to   ship-life,  about  twenty  per  to  get  a  chance  to  turn  and  ram  her.   This  was  the 

cent,  of  our  men  were  usually  ashore  at  the  hos-  time  when  Captain  Van  Brunt  was  under  the  im- 

pital,  and  our  effective  force  on  the  8th  of  March  pression  we  were  in  retreat  and  **the  little  battery 

was  about  250  or  2 GO  men.  chasing    us."      As    soon  as    the  move  could  be 

We  left  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  about  11  a.  m.  effected,  we  turned  and  ran  into  the  Monitor^  and 

of  that  day.     As  our  engines  were  very  weak  and  at  the   same  time  gave  her  a  shot  from  our  bow 

defective,  having  been  condemned  just  before  the  pivot-gun.      Had  our  iron  prow  been  intact,  as  I 

war  as  worthless,  we  were  fortunate  in   having  have  already  said,  we  would  have  sunk  her.    As  it 

favorable  weather  for  our  purpose.    The  day  was  was,  she  staggered  awhile  under  the  shock,  and, 

unusually  mild  and  calm  for  the  season,  and  the  sheering  off  from  us  was  for  a  time  inactive  [see  p. 

water  was  smooth  and  glassy;  and,  except  for  the  725].    The  battle  was  renewed,  but  shortly  after 

unusually  largo  number  of  persons  upon  the  shores  noon  the  Monitor  again  withdrew  [see  p.  727]. 

watching  our  motions,  there  was  nothing  to  indi-  We  continued  our  fire  upon   the  Minnesota,  at 

cate  a  serious  movement  on  our  part.     Our  vessel  long  range,  for  about  half  an  hour  longer,  when 

never  having  been  tested  before,  and  her  model  we  took  advantage  of  the  flood-tide  and  returned 

being  new   and  unheard  of,  many  of  those  who  slowly  to  Norfolk.      That  we  did  not  destroy  the 

watched  us  predicted  failure,  and  others  suggested  Minnesota  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  our  pilot 

that  the  Virginia  was  an  enormous  metallic  burial-  assured  us  we  could  get  no  nearer  to  her  than  we 

case,  and  that  we  were  conducting  our  own  funeral,  then  were  without  grounding  again. 

'^  Condensed  from  a  paper  In  ••  The  Southern  Bivouac  "  for  March,  1887. 
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IN  THE  ■•MONITOR"  TURRET. 

BY  S.   DANA  GREENE.  COMMAIfDEB.  U.  f.  N.,  EXECUTIYE  OKFICKH  Ob'  TOU  "MONrrOI!." 

THE  keel  of  the  most  famous  vessel  of  modem  times,  Captain  Eriesson's 
first  iron-clad,  was  laid  in  the  ship-yard  of  Thomas  F.  Rowland,  at 
Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  in  October,  1861,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1862, 
the  novel  craft  was  launched.  On  the  25th  of  February  she  was  commissioned 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government,  and  nine  days  later  left  New  York  for 
Hampton  Boads,  where,  on  the  9th  of  March,  occurred  the  memorable  contest 
with  the  Mvrrimav.  On  her  next  venture  on  the  open  sea  she  foundered  off 
Cape  Hatteras  in  a  gale  of  wind  (December  29th).  During  her  career  of  less 
than  a  year  she  had  no  fewer  than  five  different  commanders ;  but  it  was  the 
fortune  of  the  writer  to  serve  as  her  only  executive  officer,  standing  upon  her 
deck  when  she  was  launched,  and  leaving  it  but  a  few  minutes  before  she  sank. 
So  huiTied  was  the  preparation  of  the  Monitor  that  the  mechanics  worked 
upon  her  day  and  night  up  to  tlie  hour  of  her  departure,  and  little  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  drill  the  crew  at  the  guns,  to  work  the  turret,  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  other  unusual  features  of  the  vessel.  The  crow 
was,  in  fact,  composed  of  volunteers.  Lieutenant  Wordon,  having  been 
authorize<l  by  the  Navy  Department  to  select  his  men  from  any  sbii>-of-war 
in  New  York  harbor,  addressed  the  crews  of  the  ^'orth  Carolina  and  Sabine, 
stating  fidly  to  them  the  probable  ^dangers  of  the  passage  to  Hampton  Roada 
and  the  certainty  of  having  important  service  to  perform  after  arriving. 
The  sailors  respondal  enthusiastically,  many  more  volunteeiiiig  than  were 
required.  Of  the  crew  Captain  Wordeu  said,  in  his  official  report  of  the 
battle,  "A  better  one  no  naval  commander  ever  liad  the  honor  to  command."! 

^  The  Miinilor'K  ufflL'prH  wore  ;  Lieut.  3.  L.  Wnr-  aiit  EiiRinecr,  Isaac  Newton  (in  cliarKo  of  steam 

lii'ti,  coramaiidiiig ;  Lieut.  S.  D.  Greene,  executive  machinery) ;  Second  AbbIsI.  Engiiiepr,  A,  B.  Camp- 

oflieer ;  Acting  MaBter,  L.  N.  SttDildcr ;  Acting  Mae-  hell ;  Third  AsHist.  Engineer,  R.  W.  Hanils ;  Fourth 

ter,  J.  N.  Webber ;  Acting  Master's  Mst«^,  G.  Fred-  Ansi(it.  Engineer,  M.  T.  Sunntrom ;  Captaiu'iH  Clerk, 

eriekson;  Acting  jVHslBtanl.  Surgeon,  D.C.LoKne;  D.  Toffey;  Quartermastor,  P.  Williams;  Gumier'i 

Aeting  Assietant  Paymaster,  W,  F.  Keeler;  Chief  Mate,  .T.  Crown;  Boatswain's  Mate,  J.  Stocking; 

Engineer,  A.  C.  Stimera  (inspector);  First  AsBiBt-  and  42  others,— a  total  of  D8.— S.  D,  G, 
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We  left  New  York  in  tow  of  the  tug-ljoat  Sdh  Low  at  11  A.  ai.  of  Thursday, 
the  6th  of  March.  On  the  following  day  a  moderate  breeze  was  eneouutered, 
and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  Monitor  was  unfit  as  ii  sea-going  craft. 
Nothing  but  the  subsidence  of  tlie  wind  prevented  her  from  being  shipwrecked 
before  she  reached  Hami)toii  Roads.  The  berth-deck  hatch  leaked  in  spite 
of  all  we  could  do,  and  the  water  came  down  under  the  turret  like  a  waterfall. 
It  would  strike  the  pilot-house  and  go  over  the  turret  in  beautiful  curves,  and 
it  came  through  the  narrow  eye-holes  in  the  pilot-house  with  such  force  as  to 
knock  the  helmsman  completely  round  from  the  wheel.  The  waves  also 
broke  over  the  blower-pipes,  and  the  water  came  down  through  them  in  such 
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quantities  that  the  belts  of  the  blower-engines  slipped,  and  the  engines  con- 
sequently stopped  for  lack  of  artificial  draught,  without  which,  in  such  a 
confined  place,  the  fires  could  not  get  aii*  for  combustion.  Newton  and  Sti- 
mers,  followed  by  the  engineer's  force,  gallantly  rushed  into  the  engine-room 
and  fire-room  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  they  were  unable  to  check  the  inflowing 
water,  and  were  nearly  suffocated  with  escaping  gas.  They  were  dragged 
out  more  dead  than  alive,  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tuiTet,  where  the 
fresh  air  gradually  revived  them.  The  water  continued  to  pour  through  the 
hawse-hole,  and  over  and  down  the  smoke-stacks  and  blower-pipes,  in  such 
quantities  that  there  was  imminent  danger  that  the  ship  would  founder.  The 
steam-pumps  could  not  be  operated  because  the  fires  had  been  nearly  extin- 
guished, and  the  engine-room  was  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  suffocating 
gas  with  which  it  was  filled.  The  hand-pumps  were  then  rigged  and  worked, 
but  they  had  not  enough  force  to  throw  the  water  out  through  the  top  of  the 
turret, —  the  only  opening, —  and  it  was  useless  to  bail,  as  we  had  to  pass  the 
buckets  up  through  the  turret,  which  made  it  a  very  long  operation.  For- 
tunately, toward  evening  the  wind  and  the  sea  subsided,  and,  being  again  in 
smooth  water,  the  engine  was  put  in  operation.  But  at  midnight,  in  pass- 
ing over  a  shoal,  rough  water  was  again  encountered,  and  oiu*  troubles  were 
renewed,  complicated  this  time  with  the  jamming  of  the  wheel-ropes,  so  that 
the  safety  of  the  ship  depended  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  haw^ser  which 
connected  her  with  the  tug-boat.  The  hawser,  being  new,  held  fast;  but 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  we  were  constantly  engaged  in  fighting 
the  leaks,  until  we  reached  smooth  water  again,  just  before  daylight. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  this  dispiriting  trial  trip,  in  w^hich  all  hands  had  been 
exhausted  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  novel  craft  afloat,  that  the  Monitor 
passed  Cape  Henry  at  4  p.  M.  on  Saturday,  March  8th.  At  this  point  was 
heard  the  distant  booming  of  hea\Tr  guns,  which  our  captain  rightly  judged 
to,  be  an  engagement  with  the  MerrimaCj  twenty  miles  away.  He  at  once 
ordered  the  vessel  stripped  of  her  sea-rig,  the  turi'et  keyed  up,  and  every  prep- 
aration made  for  battle.  As  we  approached  Hampton  Koads  we  could  see 
the  fine  old  Com/ress  burning  brightly,  and  soon  a  pilot  came  on  board  and 
told  of  the  aiTival  of  the  Merrimac^  the  disaster  to  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  dismay  of  the  Union  forces.  The  Monitor  was  pushed  with 
all  haste,  and  reached  the  Roanoke  (Captain  Marston),  anchored  in  the  Roads,  at 
9  p.  M.  Worden  immediately  reported  his  amval  to  Captain  Marston,  who 
suggested  that  he  should  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Minnesota,  then  agi'ound 
off  Newport  News.  ^   As  no  pilot  was  available.  Captain  Worden  accepted  the 


{  Captain  John  Marston,  of  the  Roanoke^  who  whh 
the  senior  officer  present  during  Hag-Offieer  Golds- 
borough's  absence  on  the  sounds  of  North  Caro- 
lina, had  received  peremj)tory  orders  to  send  the 
Monitor  to  Washington  without  delay.  Similar 
orders  had  been  received  bv  Commodore  Pauld- 
ing  in  New  York,  but  they  only  arrived  after  the 
Monitor's  departure,  and  the  tug  by  which  Pauld- 
ing endeavored  to  communicate  with  her  failed  to 
overtake  her.    When  Worden  went  on  board  the 
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Roanoke  to  report  his  arrival  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Captain  Marston  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  retaining  the  Monitor  to  protect  the  fleet. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he 
could  have  done  otherwise,  although  his  action  in- 
volved him  in  a  technical  disobedience  of  orders. 
In  view  of  the  spirit  of  routine  which  pervaded 
the  older  branch  of  the  service  at  this  time.  Cap- 
tain Marston's  action  showed  commendable  spirit 
and  good  sense. —  Editors. 
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volunteer  services  of  Acting  Master  Samuel  Howard,  who  earnestly  sought 
the  duty.  An  atmospliere  of  gloom  pervaded  the  flcpt,  and  the  pygnay  aspect 
of  the  new-comer  did  not  inspire  confidence  among  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  the  day  before.  Skillfully  piloted  by  Howard,  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  our  path  illumined  by  the  blaze  of  the  Congress.  Reaching  the 
Minnesota,  hard  and  fast  aground,  near  midnight,  we  anchored,  and  Wordeu 
reported  to  Captain  Van  Bmnt.  Between  1  and  2  a.  m.  the  Conf/ress  blew  up, — 
not  instantaneously,  but  successively.  Her  powder-tanks  seemed  to  explode, 
each  shower  of  sparks  rivaling  the  <»ther  in  its  height,  until  they  appeared  to 
reach  the  zenith, — a  gi-and  but  mournful  sight.  Neai-  us,  too,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  lay  the  ('iimberhiiNlf  with  her  silent  crew  of  brave  men,  who 
died  while  fighting  their  guns  to  the  water's  edge,  and  whose  colors  were  still 
flying  at  tlie  peak.\ 

The  dreary  night  dragged  slowly  on ;  the  officers  and  crew  were  up  and  alert, 
to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.     At  daylight  on  Sunday  the  Merrimac  and 
I  her  consorts  were  discovered  at 

anchor  near  Sewell's  Point.  At 
about  half-past  7  o'clock  the  ene- 
my's vessels  got  under  way  and 
steered  in  the  direction  of  the 
Minnesota.  At  the  same  time  the 
Monitor  got  under  way,  and  her 
officei-s  and  crew  took  their  sta- 
tions for  battle.  Captain  Van 
Brunt,  of  the  MinnesoUt,  officially 
reports,  "  I  made  signal  to  the 
Monitor  to  attack  the  enemy," 
but  the  signal  was  not  seen  by 
us ;  other  work  was  in  hand,  and  Commander  Worden  required  no  signal. 

The  i)ilot-house  of  the  Monitor  was  situated  well  forward,  near  the  bow ;  it 
was  a  wrought-iron  structure,  built  of  logs  of  iron  nine  inches  thick,  bolted 
through  the  corners,  and  covered  with  an  iron  plate  two  inches  thick,  which 
was  not  fastened  down,  but  was  kept  in  place  merely  by  its  weight.  The 
eight-holes  or  slits  were  made  by  inserting  quarter-inch  plates  at  the  corners 
between  the  upper  set  of  logs  and  the  next  below.  The  structure  projected 
four  feet  above  the  deck,  and  was  barely  large  enough  inside  to  hold  three  men 
standing.  It  presented  a  flat  surface  on  all  sides  and  on  top.  The  steering- 
wheel  was  secured  to  one  of  the  logs  on  the  front  side.  The  position  and 
shape  of  this  structure  shouhi  be  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

Worden  took  his  station  in  the  pilot-house,  and  by  his  side  were  Howard, 
the  pilot,  and  Peter  Williams,  quartermaster,  who  steered  the  vessel  through- 

\Thp  fortune  ol  civil  war  was  illiiHlrSitpd  in  the  lieutenant  waB  also  in  tbe  United  States  armv. 

CRBO  of  the   Merrimar.      Commodoro   Bucbanaii's  The  father  of  one  of  the  midshipmen  was  in  tbe 

brother  was  nn  officer  of  the  Coiigrexn.  and  each  United   States    navy.     Lieutenant   Butt,   of   the 

knew  of  the  other's  prescnee.  The  first  and  fourth  Merrimae,  had  been  the  room-mate  of  Lieutenant 

lieutenants  of  the  Mrrrimae  had  each  a  brother  S.  Dana  Greene,  of  the  Monitor,  at  the  Naval  Aekd- 

in  the  United  titates  army.     Tbe  father  of  the  fifth  emy  in  Annapolis. —  Editor8, 
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out  the  engagement.  My  place  was  in  the  turret,  to  work  and  fight  the  guns ; 
with  me  were  Stodder  and  Stimers  and  sixteen  brawny  men,  eight  to  each 
gun.  John  Stocking,  boatswain's  mate,  and  Thomas  Lochrane,  seaman,  were 
gun-captains.  Newton  and  his  assistants  were  in  the  engine  and  fire  rooms, 
to  manipulate  the  boilers  and  engines,  and  most  admirably  did  they  perform 
this  important  service  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  action.  Webber 
had  charge  of  the  powder  division  on  the  berth-deck,  and  Joseph  Crown, 
gunner's-mate,  rendered  valuable  sei'vice  in  comiection  with  this  duty. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  oflBcers  and  men  of  the  two  ships  at  this  time 
was  in  striking  conti'ast.  The  Merrimac  had  passed  the  night  quietly  near 
Sewell's  Point,  her  people  enjoying  rest  and  sleep,  elated  by  thoughts  of  the 
victory  they  had  achieved  that  day,  and  cheered  by  the  prospe(*ts  of  another 
easy  victory  on  the  moiTow.  The  Monitor  had  barely  escaped  shipwreck  twice 
within  the  last  thirty-six  hours,  and  since  Friday  morning,  forty-eight  hours 
before,  few  if  any  of  those  on  board  had  closed  their  eyes  in  sleep  or  had  any- 
thing to  eat  but  hard  bread,  as  cooking  was  impossible.  She  was  suiTounded 
by  wrecks  and  disaster,  and  her  efficiency  in  action  had  yet  to  be  proved. 

Worden  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  tost.  Getting  his  ship  under  way,  he 
steered  direct  for  the  enemy's  vessels,  in  order  to  meet  and  engage  them  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  Mimiesota.  As  he  approa(»hed,  the  wooden  vessels 
quickly  turned  and  left.  Our  captain,  to  the  ''  astonishment "  of  Captain  Van 
Brunt  (as  he  states  in  his  official  report),  made  straight  for  the  Merrimac^ 
which  had  already  commenced  firing ;  and  when  he  came  within  short  range, 
he  changed  his  course  so  as  to  come  alongside  of  her,  stopped  the  engine,  and 
gave  the  order,  "  Commence  firing ! "  I  triced  up  the  port,  ran  out  the  gun, 
and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  pulled  the  lockstring.  The  Merrimac  was  quick  to 
reply,  returning  a  rattling  broadside  (for  she  had  ten  guns  to  our  two),  and 
the  battle  fairly  began.  The  tuiTcts  and  other  parts  of  the  ship  were  heavily 
struck,  but  the  shots  did  not  penetrate ;  the  tower  was  intact,  and  it  continued 
to  revolve.  A  look  of  confidence  passed  over  the  men's  faces,  and  we  believed 
the  Merrimac  would  not  repeat  the  work  she  had  accomplished  the  day  before. 

The  fight  continued  with  the  exchange  of  broadsides  as  fast  as  the  guns 
could  be  served  and  at  very  short  range,  the  distance  between  the  vessels 
frequently  being  not  more  than  a  few  yards.  Worden  skillfully  manoeuvred 
his  quick-turning  vessel,  trying  to  find  some  vulnerable  point  in  his  adversaiy. 
Once  he  made  a  dash  at  her  stern,  hoping  to  disable  her  screw,  which  he 
thinks  he  missed  by  not  more  than  two  feet.  Om*  shots  ripped  the  h-on  of 
the  Merrimac^  while  the  reverberation  of  her  shots  against  the  tower  caused 
anything  but  a  pleasant  sensation.  While  Stodder,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
machine  which  controlled  the  revolving  motion  of  the  tuiTet,  was  incau- 
tiously leaning  against  the  side  of  the  tower,  a  large  shot  struck  in  the  vicinity 
and  disabled  him.  He  left  the  turret  and  went  below,  and  Stimers,  who  had 
assisted  him,  continued  to  do  the  work. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  position  of  the  pilot-house  were  soon  realized.  We 
could  not  fire  ahead  nor  within  several  points  of  the  bow,  since  the  blast 
from  our  own  guns  would  have  injured  the  people  in  the  pilot-house,  only 
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a  few  yaj^s  off.  Keelev  and  TofEey  passed 
tlie  <'aptaiii's  orders  and  messages  to  me,  and 
my  iuquii'ieB  and  answers  to  him,  the  speaking- 
tube  from  the  pilot-house  to  the  turret  having 
been  brokou  early  in  the  action.  They  per- 
formed their  work  with  zeal  and  alaciity,  but, 
both  being  landsmen,  oui-  technical  communi- 
cations sometimes  miscarried.  The  situation 
was  novel :  a  vessel  of  war  was  engaged  in  des- 
perate combat  with  a  powerful  foe ;  the  cap- 
tain, commanding  and  guiding,  was  iuelosed  in 
one  place,  and  the  executive  officer,  working 
and  fighting  tlie  guns,  was  sliut  up  in  another,  ' 
and  communication  between  them  was  difficult 
aud  uncertain.  It  was  this  experience  which 
caused  Isaac  Newton,  immediately  after  the  en- 
gagement, to  suggest  the  clever  plan  of  putting 
tlio  pilot-house  on  top  of  the  turret,  and  making 
it  eyliudiical  instead  of  square ;  and  his  sug- 
gestions were  subsequently  adopted  in  this  type 
of  vessel.      [But  see  p.  736. — Editors.] 

As  the  engagement  continued,  the  working  of 
the  turret  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.     It 
was  difficult  to  start  it  revolving,  or,  when  once 
started,  to  stop  it,  on  account  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  novel  machinery,  which  was  now 
undergoing  its  first  trial.  Stimers  was  an  active, 
muscular  man,  and  did  his  utmost  to  control 
the  motion  of  the  turret;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
secure  accurate  firing.     Tlie  conditions  were 
verj'  different  from  those  of  an  ordinary  broad- 
side gun,  under  which  we  had  been  trained  on     . 
wooden  ships.    My  only  view  of  the  world  out-  — 
side  of  the  tower  was  over  tlie  muzzles  of  the.^ 
guns,  which  cleared  the  ports  by  only  a  few-^p 
inches.     When  the  guns  were  run  in,  the  port-,:/^ 
holes  were  covered  by  heavj'  iron  pendulums^^ 
pierced  with  small  holes  to  allow  the  iron  ranr^n^ 
mer  and  sponge  handles  to  protrude  while  thea-^^ 
were  in  use.    To  hoist  these  pendulums  requir*-:^:^ 
the  entire  gun's  crew  and  vastly  increased  t*" 
work  inside  the  turret. 

The  effect  upon  one  shut  up  in  a  revol\^-s;^_, 
drum  is  perplexing,  and  it  is  not  a  simple  m^ai^k^ 
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to  keep  the  bearings.  White  marks  had  been  placed  upon  the  stationary- 
deck  immediately  below  the  turret  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  star- 
board and  port  sides,  and  the  bow  and  stern ;  but  these  marks  were  oblit- 
erated early  in  the  action.  I  would  continually  ask  the  captain,  "How 
does  the  Merrimac  bear!"  He  replied,  "On  the  starboard-beam,''  or  "On 
the  port-quarter,"  as  the  case  might  be.  Then  the  difficulty  was  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  starboard-beam,  or  port-quarter,  or  any  other  bear- 
ing. It  finally  resulted,  that  when  a  gun  was  ready  for  firing,  the  turret 
would  be  started  on  its  revolving  journey  in  search  of  the  target,  and  when 
found  it  was  taken  "  on  the  fly,"  because  the  turret  could  not  be  accurately 
controlled.  Once  the  Merrimac  tried  to  ram  us;  but  Worden  avoided  the 
direct  impact  by  the  skillful  use  of  the  helm,  and  she  struck  a  glancing  blow, 
which  did  no  damage.  At  the  instant  of  collision  I  planted  a  solid  180- 
pound  shot  fair  ^nd  square  upon  the  forward  part  of  her  casemate.  Had  the 
gun  been  loaded  with  thirty  pounds  of  powder,  which  was  the  charge  sub- 
sequently used  with  similar  guns,  it  is  probable  that  this  shot  would  have 
penetrated  her  armor;  but  the  charge  being  limited  to  fifteen  pounds,  in 
accordance  with  peremptory  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  Navy  Department, 
the  shot  rebounded  without  doing  any  more  damage  than  possibly  to  start 
some  of  the  beams  of  her  armor-backing. 

It  is  stated  by  Colonel  Wood,  of  the  Merrimac^  that  when  that  vessel 
rammed  the  Cumberland  her  ram,  or  beak,  was  broken  oflf  and  left  in  that 
vessel.  In  a  letter  to  me,  about  two  years  since,  he  described  this  ram  as  "of 
castiron,  wedge-shaped,  about  1500  pounds  in  weight,  2  feet  under  water, 
and  projecting  2i  feet  from  the  stem."  A  ram  of  this  description,  had  it  been 
intact,  would  have  struck  the  Monitor  at  that  part  of  the  upper  hull  where 
the  armor  and  backing  were  thickest.  It  is  very  doubtful  if,  under  any  head- 
way that  the  Merrimac  could  have  acquired  at  such  short  range,  this  ram 
could  have  done  any  injury  to  this  part  of  the  vessel.  That  it  coidd  by  no 
possibiUty  have  reached  the  thin  lower  hull  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the 
drawing  of  the  Monitor,  the  overhang  or  upper  hull  being  constructed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  the  vital  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  battle  continued  at  close  quarters  without  apparent  damage  to  either 
side.  After  a  time,  the  supply  of  shot  in  the  turret  being  exhausted,  Worden 
hauled  off  for  about  fifteen  minutes  to  replenish.  The  serving  of  the  car- 
tridges, weighing  but  fifteen  pounds,  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty ;  but  the 
hoisting  of  the  heavy  shot  was  a  slow  and  tedious  operation,  it  being  neces- 
sary that  the  turret  should  remain  stationary,  in  order  that  the  two  scuttles, 
one  in  the  deck  and  the  other  in  the  floor  of  the  turret,  should  be  in  line. 
Worden  took  advantage  of  the  lull,  and  passed  through  the  port-hole  upon 
the  deck  outside  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  situation.  He  soon  renewed  the 
attack,  and  the  contest  continued  as  before. 

Two  important  points  were  constantly  kept  in  mind :  first,  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  projectiles  from  entering  the  turret  through  the  port-holes, —  for  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  inside,  by  disabling  the  men  at  the  guns,  would  have 
ended  the  fight,  as  there  was  no  relief  gun's  crew  on  board ;  second,  not  to 


fire  into  our  own  pUot-house.  A  careless  or  impatient  hand,  during  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  whirligig  motion  of  the  tower,  might  let  slip  one  of 
our  big  shot  against  the  pilot-house.  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  fired  every 
gun  while  I  remained  in  the  tmret. 

Soon  after  noon  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  gun,  the  muzzle  not  ten  yards 
distant,  struck  the  forward  si<le  of  the  pilot-house  directly  in  the  sight-hole, 
or  slit,  and  exploded,  cracking  the  second  iron  log  and  partly  lifting  the  top, 
leaving  an  opening.  Worden  was  standing  immediately  behind  this  spot, 
and  received  in  his  face  the  force  of  the  blow,  which  partly  stuuned  him,  and, 
filling  his  eyes  with  powder,  utterly  blinded  him.     Tlie  injury  was  known  only 


tV  The  pride  of  Wordeti  ui  his  crew  was  ivHrnily 
reciprocated  by  his  men,  and  found  I'xpreasion  in 
the  following  letter,  written  to  liiin  while  do  whb 
lying  in  Washington  disabled  by  his  wound.  We 
take  it  from  Profeseor  Soley's  volume,  "The 
Blockade  and  the  Cruisers "  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons).— Editors  t 

Hampton  Roads.  April  nth,  1862.  U.  S.  MoNiriiii. 
To  OUB  Dkab  ANii  Honored  Caitain.  Deak  Pih  : 
Thcac  fi'W  tIncFi  In  fniui  your  own  rrew  of  llip  Mniiilai; 
with  llinir  klndCHt  I^ive  to  ymi  tlielr  Honorud  Captniii. 
bopluf;  lo  (ioil  tlint  thc^y  will  have  thi>  plcnaurc  at  wel- 
comlntc  you  hnrk  tn  iih  afmlii  noan,  for  we  nro  all  renilr 
ablR  nnd  wlllluK  In  meet  Dentil  or  aiiythlOR  pIkp.  only 
give  U8  hack  ciiir  Caplnin  ninttn,  Do.ir  Captain,  we  have 
got  ycmr  FKot-lionw  IlKed  and  nil  ready  for  yoii  when 
you  KCt  well  aenin :  nnd  we  all  nliii>en>l}'  hoiie  that 
eoon  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  wi-h'Oinlug  yoii  iMick 
to  It.    .    .    ■    We  are  WEdtlng  very  patiently  to  engage 


onr  Aiitajn>niat  if  we  could  only  Ret  a  clmiiee  to  do  Mi. 
Tlie  lant  time  i>be  rami'  out  we  ull  tbuuglit  we  woidd 
bnvo  the  Plcimurc  of  sinking  Iier.  But  we  all  got  Ala- 
appointed,  forwo  did  not  Ure  one  shot,  nnd  the  Norfolk 
liapera  enys  we  are  eowardH  In  the  Jfuiiflnr—and  all 
we  want  In  u  eliance  to  show  tbem  wberc  II  bes  wlUi 
you  tor  our  Captain  We  can  tench  tbein  who  la  cow- 
iirdn.  But  there  IH  a  great  deal  tbiit  we  would  like  to 
write  to  you  but  we  think  yon  will  Roon  lie  with  n* 
But  we  all  Join  In  wllb  our  kiiidecl 


love 


.  bopln 


that 


id  boiling  that  yniir  nufferinRs  Is  nt  un  end 
now.  and  we  are  all  so  glad  to  lienr  that  your  eycslebt 
will  lie  Hpalreil  tn  you  ngaln.  We  would  wlnb  to  write 
luoro  lo  you  If  ne  have  your  kind  PemilaHlon  to  do  bo 
liut  at  prevent  we  nil  eonrlnde  l>y  tendering  lo  you  oar 
kindest  I,ove  and  nlTcetlon.  In  our  Dear  and  Honored 
Taptaln.  We  remnln  nnllll  Denth  your  Affectionate 
Crew. 

The  MoNiToa  BOTB. 
To  Captain  Wordtn. 
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to  those  in  the  pilot-house  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  flood  of  light 
rushing  through  the  top  of  the  pilot-house,  now  partly  open,  caused  Worden, 
blind  as  he  was,  to  believe  that  the  pilot-house  was  seriously  injured,  if  not 
destroyed ;  he  therefore  gave  orders  to  put  the  helm  to  starboard  and  "  sheer 
off.^  Thus  the  Monitor  retired  temporarily  from  the  action,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  injuries  she  had  received.  At  the  same  time  Worden 
sent  for  me,  and  leaving  Stimers  the  only  officer  in  the  tuiTet,  I  went  forward 
at  once,  and  found  him  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading  to  the  pilot- 
house. 

He  was  a  ghastly  sight,  with  his  eyes  closed  and  the  blood  apparently  rush- 
ing from  every  pore  in  the  upper  part  of  his  face.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
seriously  wounded,  and  directed  me  to  take  command.  I  assisted  in  leading 
him  to  a  sofa  in  his  cabin,  where  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  Doctor  Logue, 
and  then  I  assumed  command.  Blind  and  suflfering  as  he  was,  Worden's  for- 
titude never  forsook  him ;  he  frequently  asked  from  his  bed  of  pain  of  the 
progress  of  affairs,  and  when  told  that  the  ^rmnesota  was  saved,  he  said, 
"  Then  I  can  die  happy." 

When  I  reached  my  station  in  the  pilot-house,  I  found  that  the  iron  log 
was  fractured  and  the  top  partly  open ;  but  the  steering  gear  was  still  intact, 
and  the  pUot-house  was  not  totally  destroyed,  as  had  been  feared.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  moment  resulting  from  so  serious  an  injury  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  the  Monitor  had  been  moving  without  direction.  Exactly  how 
much  time  elapsed  from  the  moment  that  Worden  was  wounded  until  I  had 
reached  the  pilot-house  and  completed  the  examination  of  the  injury  at  that 
point,  and  deteimined  what  course  to  pursue  in  the  damaged  condition  of  the 
vessel,  it  is  impossible  to  state ;  but  it  could  hardly  have  exceeded  twenty 
minutes  at  the  utmost.  During  this  time  the  MerrimaCj  which  was  leaking 
badly,  had  stai*ted  in  the  direction  of  the  Elizabeth  River ;  and,  on  taking 
my  station  in  the  pilot-house  and  turning  the  vessel's  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  Merrimacj  I  saw  that  she  was  already  in  retreat.  A  few  shots  were 
fired  at  the  retiring  vessel,  and  she  continued  on  to  Norfolk.  I  returned  with 
the  Monitor  to  the  side  of  the  Minnesota ,  where  preparations  were  being  made 
to  abandon  the  ship,  which  was  still  agi'ound.  Shortly  afterward  Worden 
was  transferred  to  a  tug,  and  that  night  he  was  carried  to  Washington. 

The  fight  was  over.  We  of  the  Monitor  thought,  and  still  think,  that  we 
had  gained  a  great  victory.  This  the  Confederates  have  denied.  But  it  has 
never  been  denied  that  the  object  of  the  Merrimac  on  the  9th  of  March  was 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  that 
she  was  completely  foiled  and  driven  off  by  the  Monitor ;  nor  has  it  been 
denied  that  at  the  close  of  tlie  engagement  the  Merrimac  retreated  to  Nor- 
folk, leaving  the  Monitor  in  possession  of  the  field,  j 

\  "  My  men  and  myself  were  perfectly  black  down.  .  .  .  My  nerves  and  mnseles  twitched 
with  smoke  and  powder.  All  my  underclothes  as  though  electric  shocks  were  continually  pass- 
were  perfectly  black,  and  my  person  was  in  the  ing  througli  tliem.  ...  I  lay  down  and  tried 
same  condition.  ...  I  liad  been  up  so  long,  to  sleep  —  I  miglit  as  well  have  tried  to  fly." 
and  been  under  such  a  state  of  excitement,  From  a  private  letter  of  Lieutenant  Greene,  writ- 
that    my   nervous    system    was    completely    run  ten  just  after  the  fight. —  Editors. 
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In  this  engagement  Captain  Worden  displayed  the  bigheet  qualities  as  an 
officer  and  man.  H<^  was  in  his  prime  (forty-four  years  old),  and  carried  with 
him  the  ripe  experience  of  twenty-eight  y(^ars  in  the  naval  servi<;e.  He  joined 
the  ship  a  sick  man,  having  but  recently  left  a  i)rison  in  the  South,  He  was 
nominated  for  the  command  bj'  the  late  Admiral  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  result 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Having  m^cepted  his  orders  against  the 
protests  of  his  i>hy8icians  and  the  entreat- 
ies of  his  family,  nothing  would  deter  him 
from  tlie  enteri»rise.  He  arrived  on  the  bat- 
tle-gi'ound  amidst  the  disaster  and  gloom, 
almost  despair,  of  the  Union  people,  who 
had  little  faith  that  he  could  beat  back  the 
powerfid  Mnrimac,  after  her  experience 
with  the  Cifiiibirlanti  and  Conr/ress.  Without 
encouragement,  single-handed,  and  with- 
out specific  orders  from  any  source,  he  rose 
above  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  de- 
preosion  which  suiTounded  him,  and  with 
unflinching  nei-ve  and  undaunted  courage 
he  hurled  his  little  untried  vessel  gainst 
his  huge,  well-proved  antagonist,  and  won 
the  battle.  He  was  victor  in  the  first  iron- 
clad battle  of  the  world's  history. 

The  subsequent   career  of    the  Monitor 
needs  but  a  few  wonls. 
On  the  day  after  the  fight  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Fox, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

"  U.  S.  Steamer  Roanoke,  Old  Point,  March  10th,  1862. 
"  Mr  Dear  Mr.  Greene  :  Undyr  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  contest  of  yester- 
day, and  the  responRibilitiea  devolving  upon  me,  and  your  extreme  youth,  ^  I  have  sn^ested 
to  Captain  Marston  to  send  on  board  the  Monitor,  as  temporary  commanding,  Lieutenant  Sel- 
friAge,  until  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Goldaborough,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days.  I  appre- 
ciate your  position,  and  you  must  appreciate  mine,  and  serve  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity. 
With  the  kindest  wishes  for  you  all,  most  truly,  G,  V.  Fox." 

For  the  next  two  months  we  lay  at  Hampton  Roads.  Twice  the  Merrimac 
came  out  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  but  did  not  atta<^!k.  We,  on  our  side,  had 
received  positive  orders  not  to  attack  in  the  comparatively  shoal  waters 
above  Hampton  Roa^ls,  where  the  Union  fleet  could  not  manoeuvre.  The 
Merrimac  protected  the  James  River,  and  the  MonUor  protected  the  Chesa- 
peake. Neither  side  had  an  iron-clad  in  reserve,  and  neither  wished  to 
bring  on  an  engagement  which  might  disable  its  only  armored  vessel  in 
those  waters. 

With  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  and  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac,  the 
Monitor  moved  up  the  James  River  with  the  squadron  under  the  command 

3^  I  was  twenty-two  years  of  afce,  and  previous  to  joiniug  the  Monitor  had  seen  less  than  three 
years  of  active  service,  with  tbe  rank  of  midiihipinan. — S.  D.  O. 
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of  Commander  John  Eodgers,  in  connection  with  McClellan's  advance  upon 
Richmond  by  the  Peninsula.  We  were  engaged  for  four  hours  at  Fort  Dar- 
ling, but  were  unable  to  silence  the  guns  or  destroy  the  earth-works. 

Probably  no  ship  was  ever  devised  which  was  so  uncomfortable  for  her 
crew,  and  certainly  no  sailor  ever  led  a  more  disagreeable  life  than  we  did 
on  the  James  River,  suffocated  with  heat  and  bad  ah*  if  we  remained  below, 
and  a  target  for  sharp-shooters  if  we  came  on  deck. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  McClellan's  ai-my,  we  returned  to  Hampton  Roads, 
and  in  the  autumn  were  ordered  to  Washington,  where  the  vessel  was 
repaired.  We  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  in  November,  and  sailed  thence 
(December  29th)  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Rhode  Island^  bound  for  Beaufort, 
N.  C.  Between  11  p.  m.  and  midnight  on  the  following  night  the  Monitor  went 
down  in  a  gale,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Four  officers  and  twelve 
men  were  drowned,  forty-nine  people  being  saved  by  the  boats  of  the 
steamer.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  vessel  free  of  water,  and  we  presumed 
that  the  upper  and  lower  hulls  thumped  themselves  apart. 

No  ship  in  the  world's  history  has  a  more  imperishaVJe  place  in  naval 
annals  than  the  Monitor.  Not  only  by  her  providential  arrival  at  the  right 
moment  did  she  secure  the  safety  of  Hampton  Roads  and  all  that  depended 
on  it,  but  the  idea  which  she  embodied  revolutionized  the  system  of  naval 
warfare  which  had  existed  from  the  earliest  recorded  history.  The  name  of 
the  Monitor  became  generic,  representing  a  new  type ;  and,  crude  and  defec- 
tive as  was  her  construction  in  some  of  its  details,  she  yet  contained  the 
idea  of  the  turret,  which  is  to-day  the  central  idea  of  the  most  powerful 
aimored  vessels.  | 


I  On  account  of  the  death  of  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  which  occurred  December  11th,  1884,  soon 
after  its  preparation,  the  proofs  did  not  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  revision.  The  article  appears 
substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, without  changes  other  than  verbal  ones  and 
a  slight  rearrangement  of  paragraphs. 

Of  the  services  of  Mr.  Greene  in  connection  with 
the  Monitor,  Captain  Worden  made  the  following 
official  record  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: 

"  I  waA  ordered  to  her  (the  Monitor)  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uar>\  1862,  when  she  was  Htill  on  stocks.  Prior  to  that 
date  Lieutenant  8. 1).  Greene  had  interested  himself  in 
her  and  thoroughly  examined  lier  construction  and 
desi^  and  informed  himself  as  to  her  qualities,  and. 
notwithstanding  the  many  gloomy  predictions  of  naval 


officers  and  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine  as  to  the 
great  probability  of  her  sinking  at  sea,  volunteered  to 
go  in  her,  and,  at  my  request,  was  ordered.  From  the 
date  of  his  orders  he  applied  himself  unremittingly  and 
intelligently  to  the  study  of  her  i>ecullar  qualities  and  to 
her  fitting  and  equipment.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Qreene* 
after  taking  his  place  in  the  pilot-house  and  finding  the 
iivluries  there  less  serious  than  I  hud  supposed,  had 
turned  the  vessi*l*s  head  afi^ain  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy  to  continue  the  engagement ;  but  before  he  could 
get  at  close  quarters  with  her  she  retired.  He  therefore 
very  prop«>rly  returned  to  the  Minnesota  and  lay  by  her 
until  she  floated.  .  .  .  Li<>>utenant  Qreene,  the  execu- 
tive officer,  had  char^re  in  the  turret,  and  handled  the 
guns  with  great  courage,  coolness,  and  skill;  and 
throughout  the  engagement,  as  in  the  equipment  of  the 
vessel  and  on  her  passage  to  Hampton  Roads,  he  ex- 
hibited an  earnest  devotion  to  duty  unsurpassed  in  my 
experience." 

Editors. 
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RRICISON.   INVKNTOIt    OV  TMPC  "MONITOR." 


THE  introduction  of  General  Paixhans's  brill- 
iant invention,  the  shell-gun,  in   1824,  fol- 
lowed, in  1858,  by  the  successful  application  of 
armor-plating  to  the  steam-frigate   La  Ghire, 
under  Napoleon  III.,  <'ompelled  an  immediate 
change  in   naval  constriictiou  wliich  stai-tled 
the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  especially 
England,  whose  boasted  security   behind  her 
"  wooden  walls "  was  shown  to  be  a  complete 
delusion.     Tlie  English  naval  architects,  how- 
ever, did  not  overlook  the  fact  that  their  French 
rivals,  while  producing  a  gun  which  rendered 
wooden  navies  almost  useless,  had  also  by  their 
armor-plating  provided  an  efficient  protection 
c«T„.  «-  ».««..  ..„. .  ~™...».,         agaiust  the  destructive  Paixhans  shell. 
Accordingly,    the  Admiralty  without  loss  of  time  laid  the  keel  of  the 
Warrior,  an  armored  iron  steam-frigate  380  feet  long,  58  feet  beam,  '26  feet 
draught,  and  9200  tons  displacement.     The  work  being  pushed  with  extraor- 
dinary vigor,  this  iron-clad  ship  was  speedily  launched  and  equipped,  the 
admiration  of  the  naval  w^orld. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  armor-plating  as  an  essential  featiu-e  in  the 
construction  of  vessels  of  war,  the  Southern  States  seceded  from  the  Union, 
some  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  United  States  naval  officers  resigning  their 
commissions.  Their  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  presence  of  great  professional  skill  among 
the  officers  of  the  naval  administration  of  the  Confederate  States  became 
manifest.  Indeed,  the  utility  of  the  armor-plating  adopted  by  France  and 
England  proved  to  be  better  understood  at  Richmond  than  at  Washington. 
While  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Welles,  and  his  advisers  were  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  armor,  news  i-eached  Washington  that  the  partly  burnt 
and  scuttled  steam-frigate  Mcrrimm;  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  had  been 
raised  and  cut  down  to  her  bei-th-deck,  and  that  a  very  substantial  structure 
of  timber,  resembling  a  citatlel  with  in<rlinc<l  sides,  was  being  erected  on  that 
deck. 

The  Navy  Department  at  Washington  early  in  August  advertised  for  plans 
and  offers  for  u'on-clad  steam-batteries  to  be  built  within  a  stipulated  time. 
My  attention  having  been  thus  called  to  a  subject  which  I  had  thoi-oughly 
considered  during  a  series  of  years,  I  was  fully  prepared  to  present  plans  of 
an  impregnable  steam-battery  of  light  draught,  suitable  to  navigate  the  shal- 
low rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Cfinfederate  States.  Availing  myself  of  the 
services  of  a  friend  who  chanced  to  be  in  Washington  at  the  time,  proposals 
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were  at  once  submitted  to  a  board  of  naval  officers  appointed  by  the  Pi'esi- 
dent ;  and  the  plans  presented  by  my  friend  being  rejected  by  the  board,  I 
immediately  set  out  for  Washington  and  laid  the  matter  personally  before 
its  members,  all  of  whom  proved  to  be  well-informed  and  experienced  naval 
experts.  Contrary  to  anticipation,  the  board  permitted  me  to  present  a  theo- 
retical demonstration  concerning  the  stability  of  the  new  structure,  doubt  of 
which  was  the  principal  consideration  which  had  caused  the  rejection  of  the 
plan  presented.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  board  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  that  the 
design  was  thoroughly  practical,  and  based  on  sound  theory.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  accordingly  accepted  my  proposal  to  build  an  iron-clad  steam- 
battery,  and  instructed  me  verbally  to  commence  the  construction  forthwith. 
Eetumiug  immediately  to  New  York,  I  divided  the  work  among  three 
leading  mechanical  estabUshments,  furnishing  each  with  detailed  drawings  of 
every  part  of  the  stnicture ;  the  understanding  being  that  the  most  skillful 
men  and  the  best  tools  should  be  employed ;  also  that  work  should  be  con- 
tinued during  night-time  when  practicable.  The  construction  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  battery  accordingly  commenced  simultaneously,  all  hands  work- 
ing with  the  utmost  diligence,  apparently  confident  that  their  exertions  would 
result  in  something  of  great  benefit  to  the  national  cause.  Fortunately  no 
trouble  or  delay  was  met  at  any  point ;  all  progressed  satisfactorily ;  every 
part  sent  on  board  from  the  workshops  fitted  exactly  the  place  for  which 
it  was  intended.  As  a  consequence  of  these  favorable  cii'cumstances,  the 
battery,  with  steam-machinery  complete,  was  launched  in  one  hundred  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel-plate.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  starting  on  the  inclined  ways  toward  its  destined  element,  the 
novel  fighting-machine  was  named  Monitor.  J 

Before  entering  on  a  description  of  this  Jif/htinf/'machifw  I  propose  to 
answer  the  question  frequently  asked :  What  cu-cumstances  dictated  its  size 
and  pecuUar  construction  f 

1.  The  work  on  the  Merrimac  had  progressed  so  far  that  no  stnicture  of 
large  dimensions  could  possibly  be  completed  in  time  to  meet  her. 

2.  The  well-matured  plan  of  erecting  a  citadel  of  considerable  dimensions  on 
the  ample  dock  of  the  razeed  Merrimac  admitted  of  a  battery  of  heavy  ord- 
nance so  formidable  that  no  vessel  of  the  ordinary  type,  of  small  dimensions, 
could  withstand  its  fire. 

3.  The  battery  designed  by  the  naval  authorities  of  the  Confederate  States, 
in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  ample  room  and  numerous  guns,  presented  a 


)  The  origin  of  tlie  Tiame  Mmiitor  \h  given  in  the 
followiog  letter  to  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

"New- York,  January  20th,  1862.  Bir  :  In  acconlance 
with  your  requent,  I  now  Hubniit  for  your  uiiprobntiou 
a  name  for  the  floating  hattery  at  Groen  Point.  Tlic 
impregnable  and  nggreAHivo  character  of  thin  Htrncture 
will  admoniah  the  leaders  of  the  Sontliern  Rebellion 
that  the  batteric^i  on  the  bankH  of  their  rivers  will  no 
longer  present  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  the  Union 
forces. 


•*  The  iron-clad  intruder  will  thus  prove  a  severe  moni- 
tor to  those  leaders.  But  there  are  other  leaders  who 
will  also  be  startled  and  iulm<mislu'd  by  the  booming  of 
the  ^uus  from  tlie  impregnable  iron  turret.  *  Downing 
Street'  will  hardly  view  with  indiflferenee  this  last 
•Yankee  notion/  this  monitor.  To  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  the  new  craft  will  \\q  a  monitor  sujrgesting 
doubts  as  to  the  proprietv  of  completing  those  four 
steel-clad  ships  at  three-and-a-half  millions  apiece.  On 
these  and  nuiny  similar  grounds  I  propose  to  name 
the  new  battery  Monitor.  Your  obedient  servant,  J. 
Ericsson."  Editors. 
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formidable  front  to  an  opponent's  fire  by  being  inclined  to  such  a  degree  that 
shot  would  be  readily  deflected.  Again,  the  inclined  sides,  composed  of  heavy 
timbers  well  braced,  were  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  bar  iron,  ingen- 
iously combined,  well  calculated  to  resist  the  spherical  shot  peculiar  to  the 
Dahlgren  and  Rodman  system  of  naval  ordnance  adopted  by  the  United 
States  navy. 

4.  The  shallow  waters  on  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  called  for  very 
light  draught ;  hence  the  upper  circuinfereuce  of  the  propeller  of  the  battery 
would  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  Are  unless  thoroughly  protected  against 
shot  of  heavy  caliber.  A  diflBculty  was  thus  presented  which  apparently 
could  not  be  met  by  any  device  which  would  not  seriously  impair  the  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  propeller. 

5.  The  limited  width  of  the  navigable  parts  of  the  Southern  rivers  and 
inlets  presented  an  obstacle  rendering  manceuvring  impossible;  hence  it 
would  not  be  practicable  at  all  times  to  turn  the  battery  so  as  to  present  a 
broadside  to  the  points  to  be  attacked. 

6.  The  accurate  knowledge  possessed  by  the  adversary  of  the  distance 
between  the  forts  on  the  river-banks  within  range  of  his  guns,  would  enable 
him  to  point  the  latter  with  such  accuracy  that  uidess  eveiy  part  of  the  sides 
of  the  battery  could  be  made  absolutely  shot-proof,  destruction  would  be 
certain.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  accurate  knowledge  of  range  was  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  Southern  forts  which  placed  the  attacking  steam- 
batteries  at  gi'eat  disadvantage. 

7.  The  difficulty  of  manipulating  the  anchor  within  range  of  powerful  fixed 
batteries  presented  difficulties  which  called  for  better  protection  to  the  crew 
of  the  batteries  than  any  previously  known. 

Several  minor  points  famiUar  to  the  naval  artillerist  and  naval  architect 
presented  considerations  which  could  not  be  neglected  by  the  constructor  of 
the  new  battery ;  but  these  must  be  omitted  in  our  brief  statement,  while  the 
foregoing,  being  of  vital  importance,  have  demanded  special  notice. 

The  plans  ou  pages  732-3  represent  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  battery,  which,  for  want  of  space  on  the  page,  has  been  divided 
into  three  sections,  viz.,  the  aft,  central,  and  forward  sections,  which  for  ready 
reference  will  be  called  aft,  central,  and  forward. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  upper  and  lower  sections,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
hull  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  body  joined  together  in  the  horizontal 
plane  not  far  below  the  water-line.  The  length  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hull 
is  172  feet,  beam  41  feet ;  the  length  of  the  lower  hull  being  122  feet,  beam 
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34  feet.  The  depth  from  the  underside  of  deck  to  the  keel-plate  is  11  feet 
2  inches,  draught  of  water  at  load-line  10  feet. 

Let  us  now  examine  separately  the  three  sectional  representations. 

Forward  Section.  The  anchor-weU,  a  cylindrical  perforation  of  the  over- 
banging  deck,  near  the  bow,  first  claims  our  attention.  The  object  of  this 
well  being  to  protect  the  anchor  when  raised,  it  is  lined  with  plate  iron 
backed  by  heavy  timbers,  besides  being  protected  by  the  armor-plating  bolted 
to  the  outside  of  the  overhang.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  method  proved 
so  efficient  that  in  no  instance  did  the  anchor-gear  receive  any  injury  during 
the  several  engagements  with  the  Confederate  batteries,  although  nearly  all  of 
the  monitors  of  the  Passaic  class  were  subjected  to  rapid  fire  at  short  range 
in  upward  of  twenty  actions.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  unprotected 
anchor  of  the  Mcrriniac  was  shot  away  during  the  short  battle  with  the  Coti- 
ffress  and  the  Cumberland.  Having  described  the  method  of  protecting  the 
anchors,  the  mechanism  adopted  for  manipulating  the  same  remains  to  be 
explained.  Refenong  to  the  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  windlass  is 
secured  under  the  deck-beams  near  the  anchor-well.  The  men  working  the 
handles  of  this  mechanism  were  stationed  in  the  hohl  of  the  vessel,  and 
hence  were  most  effectually  protected  against  the  enemy's  shot,  besides  being 
completely  out  of  sight.  The  Confederate  artillerists  were  at  fii'st  much  sur- 
prised at  witnessing  the  novel  spectacle  of  vessels  approaching  their  batteries, 
then  stopping  and  remaining  stationary  for  an  indefinite  time  while  firing, 
and  then  again  departing,  apparently  without  any  -intervention  of  anchor- 
gear.  Our  examination  of  this  gear  and  the  anchor-well  affords  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  cause  of  Lieutenant  Greene's  alarm,  mentioned 
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iu  a  statement  recently  published  by  a  military  joui-nal,  concerning  a  mysteri- 
ous sound  emanating  from  the  said  well  dm*ing  the  passage  of  the  Monitor 
from  New  York  to  Fort  Monroe.  Lieutenant  Greene  says  that  the  sound 
from  the  anchor-well  "  resembled  the  death-groans  of  twenty  men,  and  was 
the  most  dismal,  awful  sound  [  he  ]  ever  heard."  Let  us  endeavor  to  trace  to 
some  physical  cause  this  portentous  sound.  The  reader  will  find,  on  close 
examination,  that  the  chain  cable  which  suspends  the  anchor  passes  through 
an  aperture  ( "  hawse-pipe" )  on  the  after  side  of  the  well,  and  that  this  pipe  is 
very  near  the  water-line ;  hence  the  slightest  vertical  depression  of  the  bow 
will  occasion  a  flow  of  water  into  the  vessel.  Obviously,  any  downward 
motion  of  the  overhang  will  cause  the  air  confined  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
well,  when  covered,  to  be  blown  through  the  hawse-pipe  along  w4th  the  ad- 
mitted water,  th(n'eby  producing  a  very  discordant  sound,  repeated  at  every 
rise  and  fall  of  the  bow  during  pitching.  Lieutenant  Greene  also  states  that, 
apart  from  the  reported  sound,  the  vessel  was  flooded  by  the  water  which 
entered  through  the  hawse-j)ipe  ;  a  statement  suggesting  that  this  flooding  was 
the  result  of  faulty  (construction,  whereas  it  resulted  from  gross  oversight  on 
the  fjart  of  the  executive  oflBcer, —  namely,  in  going  to  sea  without  stopping 
the  opening  round  the  chain-cable  at  the  point  where  it  passes  through  the  side 
of  the  anchor- well. 

The  pilot-house  is  the  next  important  object  represented  in  the  forward 
section  of  the  illustration  now  under  consideration.  This  stnictm*e  is  situated 
10  feet  from  th(^  anc^hor-well,  its  internal  dimensions  being  3  feet  6  inches 
long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  3  feet  10  inches  high  above  the  plating  of  the  deck ; 
the  sides  consisting  of  solid  blocks  of  wrought  iron,  12  inches  deep  and  9 
inches  thick,  firmly  held  down  at  the  corner  l)y  3-inch  bolts  passing  through 
the  iron-plated  deck  and  deck-beams.  The  wheel,  which  by  means  of  ordi- 
nary tiUer-ropes  operates  the  rudder,  is  placed  within  the  pilot-house,  its  axle 
being  supported  by  a  bracket  secm-ed  to  the  iron  blocks  as  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration. An  ordinary  ladder  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  leads  to  the 
grated  floor  of  the  pilot-house.  In  order  to  afford  the  commanding  oflScer  and 
the  pilot  a  clear  view  of  objects  before  and  on  thf^  sides  of  the  vessel,  the 
first  and  second  iron  blocks  from  the  top  are  kept  apart  by  packing  pieces  at 
the  corners;  long  and  narrow  sight-holes  being  thereby  formed  extending 
round  the  pilot-house,  and  giving  a  clear  view  which  sweeps  round  the  entire 
horizon,  all  but  that  part  which  is  hidden  by  the  turret,  hardly  twelve  degrees 
on  each  side  of  the  line  of  keel.  Regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  elongated 
sight-hole  formed  between  the  iron  blocks  in  the  manner  described,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  an  opening  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  affords  a  vertical 
view  80  feet  high  at  a  distance  of  only  200  yards.  More  is  not  needed,  a  fact 
established  dming  trials  instituted  by  experts  before  the  constructor  delivered 
the  vessel  to  the  Government.  Unfortunately  the  sight-holes  were  subse- 
quently altered,  the  iron  blocks  being  raised  and  the  opening  between  them 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  at  sea,  to  quote  Lieutenant  Greene's  report, 
the  water  entered  *'with  such  force  as  to  knock  the  helmsman  completely 
roimd  from  the  wheel."  It  may  be  shown  that  but  for  the  injudicious  increase 
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of  the  sight-holes,  the  commander  of  the  Monitor  would  not  have  been  tem- 
porarily bhnded  during  the  conflict  at  Hampton  Roads,  although  he  placed 
his  vessel  in  such  an  extraordinary  position  that,  accoi-ding  to  Lieutenant 
Gi-eene's  report,  "  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  gun,  the  muzzle  not  ten  yards  dis- 
tant [from  the  side  of  the  Momtor'\,  struck  the  forward  side  of  the  pilot- 
house." The  size  of  the  sight-hole,  after  the  injudicious  increase,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  repoi-ted  fact  that  the  blast  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
the  Confederate  shell  on 
striking  the  outside  of 
the  pilot-house  had  the 
power  of  "  partly  lifting 
the  top."  This  "  top,"  it 
should  be  observed,  con- 
sisted of  an  iron  plate 
two  inches  thick,  let 
down  into  an  appro- 
priate groove,  but  not 
bolted  down — a  circum- 
stance which  called  forth 
Lieutenant  Greene's  dis- 
approbation. The  ob- 
ject of  the  constructor 
in  leaving  the  top  plate  of  the  pilot-house  loose,  so  as  to  be  readily  pushed 
up  from  below,  was  that  of  affording  egress  to  the  crew  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. Had  the  monitor  Tecumseli,  commanded  by  Captain  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 
when  struck  by  a  torpedo  during  the  conflict  in  Mobile  Bay,  August  5th, 
1864,  been  provided  with  a  simUai-  loose  plate  over  the  main  hatch,  the 
fearful  calamity  of  drowning  officers  and  crew  would  have  been  prevented. 
In  referring  to  this  untoward  event,  it  should  he  observed  that  means 
had  been  provided  in  all  the  sea^going  monitors  to  afford  egress  in  case  of 
injury  to  the  hull :  an  opening  in  the  turret-floor,  when  placed  above  a  cor- 
responding opening  in  the  deck,  formed  a  free  passage  to  the  turret,  the  top 
of  which  was  provided  with  sliding  hatches.  Apparently  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  turret-gear  of  Captain  Craven's  vessel  was  not  at  his  post,  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  during  action,  or  else  he  had  not  been  taught  the  imperative 
duty  of  placing  the  turret  in  such  a  position  that  these  openings  would 
admit  of  a  free  passage  from  below.  % 

Lieutenant  Greene's  report  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  pilot-house 
calls  for  particular  notice,  his  assertion  being  that  he  "  could  not  fire  ahead 
within  several  points  of  the  bow."  The  distance  between  the  center  of  the 
tun-et  and  the  pilot-house  being  fifty-five  feet,  while  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  latter  is  only  five  feet,  it  will  be  found  that  by  turning  the  turret 
through  an  angle  of  only  six  degrees  from  the  center  line  of  the  vessel,  the 
shot  wUl  clear  the  pilot-house,  a  structure  too  substantial  to  suffer  from 

3^  Under  the  circurostances  of  tbe  ainking  of  the  Teeuniwli,  the  turret  was  no  doubt  being  worked  to 
meet  the  BeceBsitiea  of  the  battle,  not  to  afford  egregg  for  the  erew.— Editoes, 
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the  mere  aerial  euiTeut  produced  by  the  flight  of  the  shot.  Considering 
that  the  Monitor,  as  reported  by  Lieutenant  Greene,  was  a  "quick-turning 
vessel,"  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  fire  over  the  bow  within  n'tx 
degrees  of  the  line  of  keel  is  insignificant.  Captain  Coles  claimed  for  his 
famous  iron-clad  tui-ret-ship  the  advantage  of  an  all-round  fire,  altliongh  tlie 
axis  of  his  tuiTet-guns  had  many  times  gi'eater  deviation  from  the  line  of  keel 
than  that  of  the  Monitor. 

The  statement  publislied  by  Lieutenant  Greene,  that  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  vessel  immediately  after  the  engagement  in  Hampton  Beads  "  suggested 
the  clever  plan  of  pntting  tlie  pilot-house  on  top  of  the  tniTct,"  is  incorrect  and 
calls  for  noti(«.  The  obvious  device  of  placing  the  pilot-house  in  the  center 
and  above  the  turret  was  carefully  considered  before  the  Monitor  turret  was 
eonstmeted,  but  could  not  be  caiTied  out  for  these  reasons : 

1.  The  turret  of  tlu'  battery  was  too  light  to  support  a  structure  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  commanding  officer,  the  pilot,  and  the  steering- 
gear,  under  tlie  severe  condition  of  absolute  impregnability  against  solid  shot 
from  guns  of  10-incli  caliber  employed  by  the  Confederates. 

2,  A  central  stationary  pilot-liouse  connected  with  the  tiirret  involved  so 
much  complication  and  additional  work  (see  description  of  turret  and  pilot- 
houses further  on),  that  had  its  adoption  not  been  abandoned  the  Monitor 
would  not  have  been  ready  to  proceed  to  Hampton  Roads  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  1802.  The  damage  to  the  national  cause  which  might  have  resulted 
from  that  delay  is  beyond  computation. 

The  next  important  pai-t  of  the  battery  delineated  on  the  forward  section 
of  the  illustration,  namely,  the  quarters  of  the  officers  and  crew,  will  now  be 
considered ;  but  before  entering  on  a  description  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
iu  a  small  turret-vessel  built  for  fighting,  only  one-half  of  the  crew  need  be 
accommodated  at  a  time  as  the  other  half  'should  be  in  and  on  the  turret,  the 
latter  being  alwajs  cohered  with  a  watei  pi  Off  awnmg  Referring  again  to 
the  forward  and  to  part  of  the  central  section  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quai-ters 
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TberldgeiBbowD  In  the  nearer  port  are  slgnlBOHiitaf  tbe  edirea  to  nn  nvnl.  in  tbln  InntaueetlieTe  VM  no  time 

the  baste  with  whlrh  the  veeesl  was  built.   An  ofienlng  for  the  trtmmlnK  proceBn.  Originally  the  armameDtwaa 

t>t  thla  shape  In  tiaually  mode  b;  cutting  three  circlen  to  \M  I.Vlnch  ^nx,  bnt  an  theiie  could  not  be  had  In  tlma, 

one  above  another  and  Interaeottng,  and  then  trInimlDg  the  ll-lnch  Dalilgreiu  were  Bnbstltut«d.— EditobS' 

extend  from  the  transverse  bulkhead  under  the  turret  to  within  five  feet 
of  the  pilot-house,  a  distance  of  fifty  feet ;  the  forward  portion,  twenty-four 
feet  in  length,  being  occupied  by  the  officers'  quarters  and  extending  across 
the  battery  from  side  to  side.  The  height  of  the  aft  part  of  these  quarters 
is  8  feet  6  inches  under  the  deck-beams ;  while  the  height  of  the  whole  of  the 
quarters  of  the  crew  is  8  feet  6  inches.  A  mere  glance  at  the  illustrations 
showing  a  side  elevation  [p.  733]  and  top  view  of  internal  arrangement 
[p.  735]  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  accommodations  prepared 
for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  which  Lieutenant  Greene  regards 
as  a  "crude"  structure,  and  of  which  he  says:  "Probably  no  ship  was  ever 
devised  which  was  so  uncomfortable  for  the  crew."  If  this  opinion  were 
well  founded,  it  would  prove  that  submerged  vessels  like  the  monitors  are 
unfit  to  Uve  in. 

Fortunately,  the  important  question  whether  crews  can  live  permanently 
below  water-line  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1864.  This  minute 
and  carefully  considered  report  enabled  the  naval  administration,  organized 
by  President  Lincoln,  to  prove  the  healthfulness  of  the  monitors,  by  the  fol- 
lowing clear  presentation  of  the  subject :  "  The  monitor  class  of  vessels,  it  is 
well  known,  have  but  a  few  inches  of  their  bulls  above  the  water-line,  and  in 
a  heavy  sea  are  entirely  submerged.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  possible  long  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  men  on 
board,  and  consequently  maintain  the  fighting  material  in  a  condition  for 
effective  service.  It  is  giatifying,  therefore,  to  know  that  an  examination  of 
the  sick-reports,  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty  months,  shows  that,  so  far 
from  being  unhealthy,  there  was  less  sickness  on  board  the  monitors  than 
on  the  same  number  of  wooden  ships  with  an  equal  number  of  men  and  iu 
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similar  exposed  positions.  The  exemption  from  sickness  upon  the  iron-clads 
in  some  instances  is  remarkable.  There  were  on  board  the  Saugits,  from 
November  2oth,  1864,  to  AiJiil  1st,  1865,  a  period  of  over  four  months,  but 
four  eases  of  sickness  (excluding  aeeidental  injuries),  and  of  these  two  were 
diseases  with  wliich  the  patients  had  suffered  for  years.  On  the  Montaid;  for 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  prior  to  the  29th  of  May,  1865, 
there  was  but  one  case  of  disease  on  board.  Other  vessels  of  the  class  exhibit 
equally  i-emarkable  results,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  no  wooden  ves- 
sels in  any  squadron  throughout  the  world  can  show  an  equal  immunity  from 
disease." 

Apart  from  the  ample  size  of  the  quarters  on  board  the  vessel,  shown  by 
the  illustration,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  system  adopted  for  ventilat- 
ing those  quai-ters  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  by  the  following 
means.  Two  eentrifufjal  blowers,  driven  by  separate  steam-engines,  furnished 
seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  per  minute  by  the  process  of 
suction  tlu-ough  standing  pipes  on  deck.  Part  of  the  air  thus  drawn  in  sup- 
ported the  combustii>n  of  the  boiler  furnaces,  the  remainder  entering  the 
lower  part  of  the  hull,  gi'adually  expelling  the  heated  and  vitiated  air  within 
the  vessel.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  fresh  air  suppUed  by  the  blowers 
ought  to  have  l>een  conveyed  to  the  quarters  at  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel, 
by  a  system  of  conducting  pipes.  The  laws  of  static  balance,  however,  ren- 
der the  adoption  of  such  a  method  unnecessary,  since  agi-eeably  to  those  laws 
the  fresh  cold  air,  unless  it  be  stopped  by  closed  doors  in  the  bulkheads,  will 
find  its  way  to  every  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  hull,  gradually  rising  and 
expelling  the  upper  heated  strata  through  the  hatches,  and  lastly  through  the 
grat«d  top  of  the  turret.  Naval  constructors  who  speculate  on  the  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  healthfulness  of  tlie  monitors  need  not  extend  their 
researches  beyond  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  system  of  ventilation  just 
described. 

Turret  Department.  The  most  important  object  delineat-ed  on  the  ventral 
section  of  the  illustration,  namely,  the  rotating  turret,  will  now  be  considered ; 
but  before  describing  this  essential  part  of  the  monitor  system,  it  will  be  well 
to  observe  that  the  general  belief  is  quite  erroneous  that  a  revolving  platform, 
open  or  covered,  is  a  novel  design.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  this 
obvious  device  dates  back  to  the  first  introduction  of  artillery.  About 
1820  the  writer  was  taught  by  an  instructor  in  fortification  and  gunnery 
that  under  certain  conditions  a  position  assailable  from  all  sides  should  be 
defended  by  i)lacing  the  guns  on  a  turn- 
table. Long  before  building  the  Moni- 
tor I  regarded  the  employment  of  a 
revolving  structure  to  operate  guns  on 
board  ships  as  a  de\'ice  familiar  to  all 
well-informed  naval  artillerists.  But 
although  constructors  of  revoking 
circular  gun-platforms  for  naval  pur- 
poses, open  or  covered,  have  a  right  to 
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employ  this  ancient  device,  it  will  be  demonstrated  further  on  that  the  tur- 
ret of  the  monitors  is  a  distinct  mechanical  combination  difEering  from 
previous  inventions.  The  correctness  of  the  assumption  that  revolving 
batteries  for  manipulating  guns  on  board  floating  structures  had  been 
constracted  nearly  a  century  ago  will  be  seen  by  the  following  reference  to 
printed  publications. 

The  "  Nautical  Chronicle "  for  1805  contains  an  account  of  a  "  movable 
turning  impregnable  battery,  invented  by  a  Mr.  GiUespie,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  completed  the  model  of  a  movable  impregnable  castle  or  battery, 
impervious  to  shot  or  bombs,  provided  with  a  cannon  and  carriage  calculated 
to  take  a  sure  aim  at  any  object."  It  is  fiu^her  stated  that  '*  the  invention 
proposed  will  be  found  equally  serviceable  in  floating  batteries.  Its  machin- 
ery is  adapted  to  turn  the  most  ponderous  mortars  with  the  greatest  ease, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  enemy."  Again,  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1807, 
contains  an  illustration  representing  a  side  elevation  of  a  circular  revolving 
floating  battery  constructed  by  Abraham  Bloodgood.  The  guns  of  this  bat- 
tery, as  the  inventor  points  out,  "  would  be  more  easily  worked  than  is  com- 
mon, as  they  would  not  require  any  lateral  movement."  It  is  also  stated,  as 
a  pecxiliar  feature  of  this  floating  battery,  that  "  its  rotary  motion  would 
bring  all  its  cannon  to  bear  successively,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  loaded,  on 
objects  in  any  direction";  and  that  "  its  circular  form  would  cause  every  shot 
that  might  strike  it^  not  near  the  center,  to  glance."  Thirty-five  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  illustration  and  description  of  the^  circular  floating 
revolving  tower  of  Abraham  Bloodgood,  Theodore  R.  Timby  proposed  to  bmld 
a  tower  on  land  for  coast  defense,  to  be  composed  of  iron,  with  several  floors 
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and  tiers  of  guns,  the  tower  to  turn  on  a  series  of  friction-rollers  under  its 
base.  The  principal  feature  of  Tiinby's  "invention  "  was  that  of  aiTanging 
the  guns  radially  within  the  tower,  aud  firing  each  gun  at  the  instant  of  its 
coming  in  liue  with  the  object  aimed  at  during  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
tower,  precisely  as  invented  by  Bloodgood.  About  1865  certain  influential 
citizens  presented  drawings  of  Timby's  revolving  tower  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  orders  to  build  such  towers  for 
coast  defense;  but  the  plan  was  found  to  be  not  only  very  expensive, 
but  radicAlly  defective  in  principle.  The  slides  of  the  gun-carriages  being 
fixed  pennanently  in  a  radial  direction  within  the  tower,  the  guns,  of 
course,  are  directed  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Hence,  during  an  attack 
by  a  hostile  fleet,  with  many  ships  abreast,  only  one  assailant  can  be  fired  at, 
its  companions  being  scot-free  in  the  dead  angle  formed  between  the  effec- 
tive gun  and  the  guns  on  either  side.  In  the  meantime  the  numerous 
guns,  distributed  round  the  tower  ou  the  several  floors,  cannot  be  fired  until 
their  time  comes  during  the  revolution  of  the  tower.  The  enemy's  fleet  con- 
tinuing its  advance,  of  course,  calls  for  a  change  of  elevation  of  the  pieces, 
which,  considering  the  constant  revolution  of  the  tower  and  the  different 
altitudes  above  the  sea  of  the  several  tiei-s,  presents  perplexing  difficulties. 
Nothing  further  need  be  said  to  explain  why  the  Goveniment  did  not  accept 
the  plans  for  Timby's  revolving  towers. 

The  origin  of  rotating  circular  gun-platforms  being  disposed  of,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  central  section  of  the  illustration  will  now  be  resumed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  turret  which  pi-otects  the  guns  and  gunners  of  the 
Monitor  consists  simply  of  a  short  cylinder  resting  on  the  deck,  covered  "with 
a  grated  iron  roof  provided  with  sUding  hatches.  This  cylinder  is  composed  of 
eight  thicknesses  of  wrought-iron  plates,  each  one  inch  thick,  firmly  riveted 
together,  the  inside  course,  which  extends  below  the  rest,  being  accurately 
faced  underneath.     A  flat,  broad  ring  of  bronze  is  let  into  the  deck,  its  upper 
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face  being  very  smooth  in  order  to  form  a  water-tight  joint  with  the  base  of 

the  turret  without  the  employment  of  any  elastic  packing,  a  peculiar  featare 

of  the  turrets  of  the  monitor.8,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.    Unfortunately, 

before  the  Monitor  left  New  York  for  Hampton  Roads,  it  was  suggested  at  the 

Navy  Yard  to  insert  a  plaited  hemp  rope  between  the  base  of  tiie  turret  and 

the  bronze  ring,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  joint  perfectlv  watei  tight 

As  might  have  been  supposed,  the  rough  and  uneven  hemp  rope  did  not 

form  a  perfect  joint ;  hence  during  the  passage  a  great 

leak  was  observed  at  intervals  as  the  sea  washed  over  - — "        - 

the  decks.    "  The  water  came  down  under  the  turret       f  '         ''  '1  /   it 

like  a  waterfall,"  says  Lieutenant  Greene  in  his  report      f    V^  y'*-'  v' 

It  will  be  proper  to  observe  in  this  place  that  the      ,  y*^ 

"  foundering  "  of  the  Monitor  on  its  way  to  Charleston      >y  •.        ^  i^^ 

was  not  caused  by  the  "  separation  of  the  upper  and       U'''.  (ti^  -^     . 

lower  part  of  the  hidl,"  as  was  imagined  by  persons 

who  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  method  adopted 

by  the  builders  in  joining  the  upper  and  lower  hulls 

Again,  those  who  asserted  that  the  plates  had  been 

torn  asunder  at  the  junction  of  the  hulls  did  not 

consider  that  severe  strain  cannot  take  place  in  a 

structure  nearly  submerged.    The  easy  motion  at  sea, 

peculiar  to  the  monitors,  was  pointed  out  by  several 

of  their  commanders.  Lieutenant  Greene  in  his  report 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  on  board  the  itfoni-       ...^  ..      ,«  «    ,   . 

^  ^ '  At  tbe  tlmn  of  Mr.  Newtou't 

tor,  March  27th,  1862,  says  with  reference  to  sea-gomg    death  (sepiembw  is.  mu  b« 

'..^                         >  -»  .>                                                                *         *       had    been    for   several    for* 

qualities  :  mief  Engineer  of  the  Croton 

.  .  »-        Tr    .   .           .,                                   .       Aqueduct.     The  plans  which 
"  Daring  her  passage  from  hew  York  her  roll  was  very  easy  and      bavo  been  adopted  for  the  now 

slow  and  not  at  aU  deep.  She  pitched  Ten-  little  and  with  no      aqueduct  wow,  hiB.boih  mthe 

.     .        ,    ,          _  *^  "^                     '                                             Reneral  featnree  and  the  de- 

stram  whatever."  taiia.— EnrroRS. 

Captain  John  Rodgers's  report  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  dated  on 
board  of  the  monitor  Weehawken,  January  22d,  1863,  i-efers  specially  to  the 
easy  motion  of  his  vessel : 

"  On  Tnesday  night,  when  o9  Chincote^ue  shoals,  we  had  a  very  heavy  gale  from  the  E.  N. 
E.  with  a  very  heavy  sea,  made  confused  and  dangerous  by  the  proximity  of  the  land.  The 
waves  I  measured  after  the  sea  abated  ;  I  found  them  twenty-three  feet  high.  They  were  cer- 
tainly seven  feet  higher  in  tbe  midst  of  the  storm.  During  the  heaviest  of  the  gale  I  stood  upon 
the  turret  and  admired  the  behavior  of  tbe  vessel.  She  rose  and  feU  to  the  waves,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  the  monitor  form  had  great  sea-going  qualities.  If  leaks  were  prevented  no  hur- 
ricane could  injure  her." 

The  true  cause  of  the  foundering  of  the  Monitor  was  minutely  explained  to 
the  writer  some  time  after  the  ocouiTence  by  the  engineer,  a  very  intelligent 
person,  who  operated  the  centrifugal  pumping-engine  of  the  vessel  at  the 
time.  According  to  his  statement,  oakum  was  packed  under  the  base  of  the 
turret  before  going  to  sea,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  water-tight  joint ;  but 
this  expedient  failed  altogether,  the  sea  gradually  washing  out  the  oakum  in 
"those  places  where  it  had  been  loosely  packed,  thereby  permitting  so  large  a 
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quantity  of  water  to  enter  under  the  turret,  fully  sixty-three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, that  the  centrifugal  pumping-eupue  had  not  sufficient  power  to  expel 
it  The  hull  consequently  filled  j^-adually  and  settled,  until  at  the  expiration 
of  about  four  hours  the  Monitor  went  to  the  l)ottom.  It  will  be  asked,  in  view 
of  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  eonstructiou  of  the  monitor  turrets, 
namely,  that  the  smooth  base  of  the  turret  foi-ms  a  water-tight  joint  with  the 
ring  on  the  deck,  why  was  oakum  packed  under  the  turret  before  going  to 
Charleston  ?  The  commander  of  the  vessel,  Captain  Bankhead,  in  his  report 
of  the  foundering,  adveris  to  the  admission  of  water  under  the  turret,  but 
does  not  duly  consider  the  serious  character  of  the  leak,  sixty-three  feet  iu 
length.  Captain  Bankhead  evidently  had  not  carefully  investigated  themat- 
ter  when  he  attributed  the  accident  to  an  imaginary  separation  of  the  upper 
and  lower  bull.|  It  should  be  observed,  in  justice  to  this  oflScer,  that  having 
commanded  the  Monitor  only  during  a  brief  period  he  possessed  but  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  his  vessel,  and  probably  knew  nothing  regarding  the  con- 
sequence of  employing  packing, —  namely,  that  it  might  cause  "  water  to 
come  down  under  the  turret  like  a  waterfall,"  as  previously  reported  by  the 
second  officer  in  command.  It  is  proper  to  mention  as  a  mitigating  circum- 
stance iu  favor  of  the  second  officer,  Lieutenant  Greene,  that  previous  to  the 
battle  in  Hampton  Roads  be  haii  "never  performed  any  but  midshipman 
duty."  The  important  question,  therefore,  must  remain  unanswered,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  an  older  and  more  experienced  executive  officer  the  Monitor, 
like  the  other  vessels  of  her  type,  might  not  have  reached  Charleston  in 
safety. 

Referring  again  to  the  central  part  of  the  illustration  [p.  733]  and  the  sec- 
tional representation  of  the  turret  [above],  it  will  be  found  that  the  guns  are 


I  Captain  J.  P.  Bankhead  says  in  hin  report : 
"  FuDDd  [in  tlic  iiiornlntcl  tUat  tlir  pncklnK  "t  oiikiim 
nndcrand  around  tlio  lioao  bad  louHeniil  Boini'Wliiil  from 
tho  working  ul  tliu  tuwcr  us  tbe  veiwcl  iiltcbnland  rollMl 
.  .  ,  towardu  cvpiilns  the  Hwell  nomewlint  dei'n'u«Hl, 
the  blljte-iininpB  Iwlntc  founfl  nniiilj'  unfflrlcnt  ti)  lippp 
lieccleiirol  the  irntor  that  penelrated  thmuRli  the  rIkIiI- 
holc  of  the  pllot-hoHW,  hawRe-hole,  nnd  hniie  ot  tower 
(nil  of  whlfh  hntl  bvrn  wrll  calked  rrpvlouB  to  Icavluei' 
At7:30lh<- wind  huuh>d  HiOMilo  tli(!8on)fa  .  .  .  Found 
1  towed  badly,  yawing  very  much,  and  ■ 
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AToand  the  base  o 


lotion 


[bu  b 


iwbat 


nliout  this  liuip  commenced  to  rise  very  rnpldiy.  eanning 
the  veRMi'l  toiilungu  boavlly.  oompletel;  sulniierKlDfr  tbe 
l>llnt-bouHi!,  and  waaliluK  over  nud  Into  the  turret,  and 
at  tlm<:e  Into  the  ldower-pl|ioB.  Observed  tbat  when  ahe 
rone  to  the  Hwell,tbo  flatonder-RnrfnceoflheproJeetlnR 
nnunr  woidd  rnmo  down  wllh  (jreat  latre.  enuidng  a 
considerable  eboek  to  the  vessel  and  tnrrel,  thereby 
InoBDUlDK  etlll  more  the  paeklng  aronnd  Its  base.  .  .  . 
I  nni  flmily  ot  tbe  opinion  tbat  the  Jfanitor  mnst  have 
spring  n  leak  somewhere  In  the  forward  pari,  where  the 
bnll  ,|nlnH  on  to  tho  onnur,  and  tbat  It  was  eansed  by 
the  heavy  ehocks  received  aa  aho  come  down  apon  tbe 
^^■"  Editobs. 
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placed  across  the  vessel ;  consequently  only  the  end  of  the  breech  and  upper 
part  of  the  port-hole  are  seen.  The  object  of  the  pendulum  port-stoppers 
suspended  under  the  roof  is  to  aflEord  protection  to  the  turret  crew  while 
loading  the  guns.  Generally,  however,  the  tuiTCt  should  be  moved,  and  the 
port-holes  thereby  turned  away  from  the  enemy.  Much  time  was  lost  during 
the  conflict  with  the  Merrimac  by  closing  the  port-stoppers  in  place  of  merely 
moving  the  turret,  the  latter  operation  being  performed  by  a  small  steam- 
engine  controlled  by  a  single  hand;  while  opening  and  closing  the  port- 
stoppers,  as  reported  by  Lieutenant  Greene,  required  the  entire  gun-crew. 
The  slow  fire  of  the  Monitor  during  the  action,  complained  of  by  critics,  was 
no  doubt  occasioned  by  an  injudicious  manipulation  of  the  port-stoppers. 
There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  turret  should  not  be  turned,  in  which 
case  the  port-stoppers  are  indispensable.  The  method  adopted  for  turning 
the  turret  will  be  readily  understood.  The  small  steam-engine  controlled  by 
one  man,  before  referred  to,  drives  a  double  train  of  cog-wheels  connected 
with  the  vertical  axle  of  the  turret,  this  axle  being  stepped  in  a  bronze  bear- 
ing secured  to  the  central  bulkhead  of  the  vessel.  The  mechanism  thus 
described  was  carefully  tested  before  the  Monitor  left  New  York  for  Hamp- 
ton Boads,  and  was  found  to  move  very  freely,  the  turret  being  turned  and 
the  guns  accurately  pointed  by  the  sailing-master  without  aid.  The  trouble 
reported  by  Lieutenant  Greene  regarding  the  manipulation  of  the  turret 
was  caused  by  inattention  during  the  passage  from  New  York,  the  working- 
gear  having  been  permitted  to  rust  for  want  of  proper  cleaning  and  oiling 
while  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt-water  entering  under  the  turret^  from 
causes  already  explained. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  turret  and  its  mechanism,  our  investiga- 
tion of  the  central  part  of  the  sectional  view  of  the  battery  will  be  completed 
by  a  mere  reference  to  the  steam-boilers  placed  aft  of  the  turret.  There  are 
two  of  these  boilers  placed  side  by  side,  as  shown  in  the  cut  on  page  736. 
Two  views  being  thus  presented,  the  nature  of  the  boilers  will  be  understood 
without  further  explanation.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  they 
proved  very  economical  and  efficient. 

Aft  Section.  The  following  brief  reference  to  this  section  of  the  sectional 
illustration,  showing  the  motive  engine,  propeller,  and  rudder,  will  complete 
oui-  description : 

1.  The  motive  engine,  the  construction  of  which  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
consists  of  only  one  steam-cylinder  with  pistons  appUed  at  opposite  ends,  a 
steam-tight  partition  being  introduced  in  the  middle.  The  propeller-shaft 
has  only  one  crank  and  one  crank-pin,  the  difficulty  of  "  passing  the  centers  ^ 
being  overcome  by  the  expedient  of  placing  the  connecting-rods,  actuated  by 
the  steam-pistons,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Much  space  is  saved  within 
the  vessel  by  employing  only  one  steam-cylinder,  an  advantage  of  such 
impoi-tance  in  the  short  hulls  of  the  monitors  that  the  entu-e  fleet  built  during 
the  war  was  provided  with  engines  of  the  stated  type. 

2.  The  propeller,  being  of  the  ordinary  four-bladed  type,  needs  no  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  mode  of  protecting  it  against  shot  demands  full  explanation. 
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Referring  to  the  illustration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  under  side  of  the  over- 
hang neai-  the  stern  is  cut  out  in  the  middle,  forming  a  cavity  needed  to 
give  free  sweep  to  the  propeller-blades ;  the  slope  of  the  cavity  on  either  side 
of  the  propeller  being  considerably  inclined  in  order  to  favor  a  free  passage 
of  the  water  to  and  from  the  propeller-l)lades. 

3.  The  extreme  beam  at  the  forward  side  of  the  propeller-well  is  31  feet, 
while  the  diameter  of  the  propeller  is  only  9  feet;  it  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  deck  and  side  armor  proji'cts  11  feet  on  each  side,  thus  pro- 
tecting most  effectually  the  propelling  instrument  as  well  as  the  equipoise 
rudder  applied  aft  of  the  same.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  no  other 
vessel  constructed  here  or  elsewliere  has  such  thorough  protection  to  rudder 
and  propeller  as  that  just  described. 

The  foreguing  description  of  the  hastily  constructed  steam-battery  proves 
that,  so  fai'  from  being,  as  generally  supposed,  a  rude  specimen  of  naval  con- 
struction, the  MotiiUir  displayed  careful  planning,  besides  workmanship  of 
superior  quality.  Experts  who  examined  the  vessel  and  machinery  after  com- 
pletion pronounced  the  entire  stnietm-e  a  fine  specimen  of  naval  engineering. 

The  conflict  in  Hampton  Koads,  and  the  immediate  building  of  a  fleet  of 
sear-going  monitors  by  the  United  States  GoveiTunent,  attracted  great  atten- 
tion in  all  maritime  countries,  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Admiral 
Lessoffsky,  of  the  Russian  navy,  was  at  once  ordered  to  be  present  during  the 
completion  and  trial  of  our  sea-going  monitors.  The  report  of  this  talented 
officer  to  his  government  being  favorable,  the  Emperor  immediately  ordered  a 
fleet  of  twelve  vessels  on  the  new  system,  to  be  constructed  according  to  copies 
of  the  working-drawings  from  which  the  American  sea-going  monitors  had 
been  buHt.  Sweden  and  Norway  also  forthwith  laid  the  keels  of  a  fleet  of 
seven  vessels  of  the  new  type,  Turkey  rapidly  following  the  example  of  the 
northern  European  nations.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  during  the  naval 
contest  on  the  Danube  the  Russian  batteries  and  torpedo-boats  subjected  the 
Turkish  monitors  to  severe  tests.  England,  in  due  course,  adopted  our  turret 
system,  discarding  the  turn-table  and  cupola. 
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BY    FRANCIS    B.    BUTTS,    A    SURVIVOR    OP    THE    **  MONITOR'S ''    CREW. 

AT  daybreak  on  the  29th  of  December,  1862,  water  in  the  vessel  was  gaining  rapidly  over  the 
*^  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  Monitor  hove  short  her  small  pumps,  and  I  heard  the  captain  order  the 
anchor,  and  by  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  she  was  chief  engineer  to  start  the  main  pump,  a  very 
under  way  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  powerful  one  of  new  invention.  This  was  done, 
charge  of  Commander  J.  P.  Bankhead.  The  Rhode  and  I  saw  a  stream  of  water  eight  inches  in  diame- 
lalaMl,  a  powerful  side-wheel  steamer,  was  to  be  ter  spouting  up  from  beneath  the  waves, 
our  convoy,  and  to  hasten  our  speed  she  took  us  About  half -past  8  the  first  signals  of  distress  to 
in  tow  with  two  long  12-inch  hawsers.  The  the  Rhode  Island  were  burned.  She  lay  to,  and  we 
weather  was  heavy  with  dark,  stormy-looking  rode  the  sea  more  comfortably  than  when  we  were 
clouds  and  a  westerly  wind.  We  passed  out  of  the  being  towed.  The  Rhode  Inland  was  obliged  to 
Roads  and  rounded  Cape  Henry,  proceeding  on  our  turn  slowly  ahead  to  keep  from  drifting  upon  us 
course  with  but  little  change  in  the  weather  up  and  to  prevent  the  tow-lines  from  being  caught  in 
to  the  next  day  at  noon,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  her  wheels.  At  one  time,  when  she  drifted  close 
the  south-south-west  and  increased  to  a  gale.  At  alongside,  our  captain  shouted  through  his  trum- 
12  o'clock  it  was  my  trick  at  the  lee  wheel,  and  pet  that  we  were  sinking,  and  asking  the  steamer 
being  a  good  hand  I  was  kept  there.  At  dark  we  to  send  us  her  boats.  The  Monitor  steamed  ahead 
were  about  seventy  miles  at  sea,  and  directly  off  again  with  renewed  difficulties,  and  I  was  ordered 
Cape  Hatteras.  The  sea  rolled  high  and  pitched  to  leave  the  wheel  and  was  kept  employed  as  mes- 
together  in  the  peculiar  manner  only  seen  at  Hat-  senger  by  the  captain.  The  chief  engineer  re- 
teras.  The  Rhode  Island  steamed  slowly  and  ported  that  the  coal  was  so  wet  that  he  could  not 
steadily  ahead.  The  sea  rolled  over  us  as  if  our  keep  up  steam,  and  I  heard  the  captain  order  him 
vessel  were  a  rock  in  the  ocean  only  a  few  inches  to  slow  down  and  put  all  steam  that  could  be 
above  the  water,  and  men  who  stood  abaft  on  the  spared  upon  the  pumps.  As  there  was  danger  of 
deck  of  the  Rhode  Island,  have  told  me  that  several  being  towed  under  by  our  consort,  the  tow-lines 
times  we  were  thought  to  have  gone  down.  It  were  ordered  to  be  cut,  and  I  saw  James  Fenwick, 
seemed  that  for  minutes  we  were  out  of  sight,  as  quarter-gunner,  swept  from  the  deck  and  carried 
the  heavy  seas  entirely  submerged  the  vessel.  The  by  a  heavy  sea  leeward  and  out  of  sight  in  attempt- 
wheel  had  been  temporarily  rigged  on  top  of  the  ing  to  obey  the  order.  Our  daring  boatswain's  mate, 
turret,  where  all  the  officers,  except  those  on  duty  John  Stocking,  then  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
in  the  engine-room,  now  were.  I  heard  their  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  I  saw  him  swept  by  a  heavy 
remarks,  and  watched  closely  the  movements  of  sea  far  away  into  the  darkness, 
the  vessel,  so  that  I  exactly  understood  our  condi-  About  half-past  10  o'clock  our  anchor  was  let 
tion.  The  vessel  was  making  very  heavy  weather,  go  with  all  the  cable,  and  struck  bottom  in  about 
riding  one  huge  wave,  plunging  through  the  next  sixty  fathoms  of  water ;  this  brought  us  out  of  the 
as  if  shooting  straight  for  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  trough  of  the  sea,  and  we  rode  it  more  comfortably, 
and  splashing  down  upon  another  with  such  force  The  fires  could  no  longer  be  kept  up  with  the  wet 
that  her  hull  would  tremble,  and  with  a  shock  that  coal.  The  small  pumps  were  choked  up  with  water, 
would  sometimes  take  us  off  our  feet,  while  a  or,  as  the  engineer  reported,  were  drowned,  and 
fourth  would  leap  upon  us  and  break  far  above  the  main  pump  had  almost  stopped  working  from 
the  turret,  so  that  if  we  had  not  been  protected  by  lack  of  power.  This  was  reported  to  the  captain, 
a  rifle-armor  that  was  securely  fastened  and  rose  and  he  ordered  me  to  see  if  there  was  any  water 
to  the  height  of  a  man's  chest,  we  should  have  in  the  ward-room.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
been  washed  away.  I  had  volunteered  for  service  been  below  the  berth-deck.  I  went  forward,  and 
on  the  Monitor  while  she  lay  at  the  Washington  saw  the  water  running  in  through  the  hawse-pipe, 
Navy  Yard  in  November.  This  going  to  sea  in  an  an  8-inch  hole,  in  full  force,  as  in  dropping  the 
iron-clad  I  began  to  think  was  the  dearest  part  of  anchor  the  cable  had  torn  away  the  packing  that 
my  bargain.  I  thought  of  what  I  had  been  taught  had  kept  this  place  tight.  I  reported  my  observa- 
in  the  service,  that  a  man  always  gets  into  trouble  tions,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  the  chief  engineer 
if  he  volunteers.  report  that  the  water  had  reached  the  ash-pits  and 

About  8  o'clock,  while  I  was    taking   a   mes-  was  gaining  very  rapidly.    The  captain  ordered  him 

sage  from  the  captain  to  the  engineer,  I  saw  the  to  stop  the  main  engine  and  turn  all  steam  on  the 

water  pouring  in  through  the  coal-bunkers  in  sud-  pumps,  which  I  noticed  soon  worked  again, 

den  volumes  as  it  swept  over  the  deck.     About  The  clouds  now  began  to  separate,  a  moon  of 

that  time  the  engineer  reported  that  the  coal  was  about  half-size  beamed  out  upon  the  sea,  and  the 

too  wet  to  keep  up  steam,  which  had  run  down  Rhode  Island^  now  a  mile  away,  became  visible, 

from  its  usual  pressure  of  80  pounds  to  20.     The  Signals  were  being  exchanged,  ^  and  I  felt  that 

{  By  the  courtesy  of  tbo  Soldiers*  and  Bailors*  Hietori-  was  by  writing  In  chalk  on  a  black-board  which  was 

cal  Boclety,  of  Rhode  Island,  wo  are  permitted  to  print  held  up  to  view ;  the  Monitor  had  no  mast  on  which  to 

the  following  IntorentinK  paper  condensed  from  one  of  hoist  the  regular  naval  code  used  by  the  Rhode  Island, 

Its  pamphlets.— Edffobs.  As  night  approached,  the  captain  of  the  Monitor  wrote, 

\  The  method  of  communication  from  the  Monitor  while  we  could  yet  see,  that  if  they  were  forced  to 
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the  Monitor  would  be  saved,  or  at  least  that  the 
captain  would  not  leave  his  ship  until  there  was 
no  hope  of  saving  her.  I  was  sent  below  again  to 
see  how  the  water  stood  in  the  ward-room.  I  went 
forward  to  the   cabin  and  found  the  water  just 


received  them  into  his  band,  then  with  a  hesitat- 
ing glance  at  the  time-piece  said,  "  This  thing  may 
be  the  means  of  sinking  me,''  and  threw  it  upon  the 
deck.  There  were  three  or  four  cabin-boys  pale 
and  prostrate  with  seasickness,  and  the  cabin-cook, 


above  the  soles  of  ray  shoes,  which  indicated  that  an  old  African  negro,  under  great  excitement,  was 
there  must  be  more  than  a  foot  in  the  vessel.  I  re-  scolding  them  most  profanely, 
ported  this  to  the  captain,  and  all  hands  were  set  As  I  ascended  the  turret-ladder  the  sea  broke 
to  bailing, —  bailing  out  the  ocean  as  it  seemed, —  over  the  ship,  and  came  pouring  down  the  hatch- 
but  the  object  was  to  employ  the  men,  as  there  way  with  so  much  force  that  it  took  me  off  my 
now  seemed  to  be  danger  of  excitement  among  feet ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  steam  broke  from 
them.  I  kept  employed  most  of  the  time,  taking  the  boiler-room,  as  the  water  had  reached  the 
the  buckets  from  them  through  the  hatchway  on  top  fires,  and  for  an  instant  I  seemed  to  realize  that 


of  the  turret.  They  seldom  would  have  more  than 
a  pint  of  water  in  them,  however,  the  remainder 
having  been  spilled  in  passing  from  one  man  to 
another  [see  foot-note,  p.  742]. 

The  weather  was  clear,  but  the  sea  did  not  cease 
polling  in  the  least,  and  the  Rhode  Isl^nd^  with  the 
two  lines  wound  up  in  her  wheel,  was  tossing  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  came  drifting  against 
CUP  sides.  A  boat  that  had  been  lowered  was 
caught  between  the  vessels  and  crushed  and  lost. 
Some  of  our  seamen  bravely  leaped  down  on  deck 
to  guard  our  sides,  and  lines  were  thrown  to  them 
from  the  deck  of  the  Rhode  Island,  which  now  lay 
her  whole  length  against  us,  -j^  floating  off  astern, 
but  not  a  man  would  be  the  first  to  leave  his  ship, 
although  the  captain  gave  orders  to  do  so.  I  was 
again  sent  to  examine  the  water  in  the  ward-room, 
which  I  found  to  be  more  than  two  feet  above  the 


we  had  gone  down.  Our  fires  were  out,  and  I 
heard  the  water  blowing  out  of  the  boilers.  I  re- 
ported my  observations  to  the  captain,  and  at  the 
same  time  saw  a  boat  alongside.  The  captain 
again  gave  orders  for  the  men  to  leave  the  ship, 
and  fifteen,  all  of  whom  were  seamen  and  men 
whom  I  had  placed  my  confidence  upon,  were  the 
ones  who  crowded  the  first  boat  to  leave  the  ship. 
I  was  disgusted  at  witnessing  the  scramble,  and, 
not  feeling  in  the  least  alarmed  about  myself,  re- 
solved that  I,  an  "old  haymaker,*'  as  landsmen 
are  called,  would  stick  to  the  ship  as  long  as  my 
officers.  I  saw  three  of  these  men  swept  from  the 
deck  and  carried  leeward  on  the  swift  current. 

Bailing  was  now  resumed.  I  occupied  the  turret 
all  alone,  and  passed  buckets  from  the  lower 
hatchway  to  the  man  on  the  top  of  the  turret.  I 
took  off  my  coat — one  that  I  had  received  from 


deck;  and  I  think  I  was  the  last  person  who  saw  home  only  a  few  days  before  (I  could  not  feel  that 
Engineer  G.  H.  Lewis  as  he  lay  seasick  in  his  bunk,  our  noble  little  ship  was  yet  lost) — and,  rolling  it 
apparently  watching  the  water  as  it  grew  deeper  up  with  my  boots,  drew  the  tompien  from  one  of 
and  deeper,  and  aware  what  his  fate  must  be.  He  the  guns,  placed  them  inside,  and  replaced  the 
called  me  as  I  passed  his  door,  and  asked  if  the  tompion.  A  black  cat  was  sitting  on  the  breech 
pumps  were  working.  I  replied  that  they  were,  of  one  of  the  guns,  howling  one  of  those  hoarse 
"Is  there  any  hope!"  he  asked  ;  and  feeling  a  lit-  and  solemn  tunes  which  no  one  can  appreciate 
tie  moved  at  the  scene,  and  knowing  certainly  who  is  not  filled  with  the  superstitions  which  I 
what  must  be  his  end,  and  the  darkness  that  stared  had  been  taught  by  the  sailors,  who  are  always 
at  us  all,  I  replied,  "As  long  as  there  is  life  there  afraid  to  kill  a  cat.  I  would  almost  as  soon  have 
is  hope."  "  Hope  and  hang  on  when  you  are  touched  a  ghost,  but  I  caught  her,  and,  placing  her 
wrecked "  is  an  old  saying  among  sailors.  I  left  in  another  gun,  replaced  the  wad  and  tompion  ; 
the  ward-room,  and  learned  that  the  water  had  but  I  could  still  hear  that  distressing  howl.  As  I 
gained  so  as  to  choke  up  the  main  pump.  As  I  raised  my  last  bucket  to  the  upper  hatchway  no 
was  crossing  the  berth-deck  I  saw  our  ensign,  one  was  there  to  take  it.  I  scrambled  up  the  lad- 
Mr.  Frederickson,  hand  a  watch  to  Master's  Mate  der  and  found  that  we  below  had  been  deserted.  I 
Williams,  saying,  "Here,  this  is  yours;  I  may  shouted  to  those  on  the  berth-deck,  "Come  up;  the 
be  lost " — which,  in  fact,  was  his  fate.  The  watch  officers  have  left  the  ship,  and  a  boat  is  alongfside." 
and  chain  were  both  of  unusual  value.    Williams  As  I  reached  the  top  of  the  turret  I  saw  a  boat 


abandon  tbeir  sbip,  they  would  bum  a  red  light  as  a  sig- 
nal. AlK)ut  10  o'clock  the  signal  was  given.  When  the 
steamer  stopped  to  allow  the  hawsers  to  be  cast  off, 
the  Monitor  forged  ahead  under  the  impetus  of  her 
headway,  and  came  so  close  up  under  the  steamer's 
stem,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  her  running  into 
and  cutting  the  steamer  down.  When  the  engines  of 
the  Rhode  Island  were  started  to  go  ahead  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  it  was  discovered  that  the  hawser  hiul  got 
afoul  of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  when  they  were  i)ut  In 
motion,  instead  of  getting  clear  of  her,  the  rope  wound 
up  on  the  wheel  and  drew  the  vessels  together.  This 
was  an  extremely  dangerous  position,  for  th(»y  were  be- 
ing pitched  and  tossed  about  so  much  by  the  heavy  Bea« 
that  If  the  iron-elad  had  once  struck  the  steamer  they 
must  both  have  gone  <lown  together.  However,  a  fire- 
man went  into  the  wheel  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  with 
an  axe  cut  the  hawser  away  so  that  the  steamer  was 


enabled  to  get  away  at  a  safe  distance.—  From  a  letter  to 
the  Editors  from  H.  R.  8mith,  then  of  the  Rhode  Island, 
'^  The  boat  lowered  was  not  lost,  as  I  well  know, 
since  T  was  in  command  of  her.  The  gunwale  on  the 
starboard  side  was  crushed  by  the  Rhode  Island  ns  she 
tossed  helplessly  about  with  two  lines  wound  up  in  her 
wheel,  but  the  boat  kept  above  water,  and  brought  off 
sixteen  men,  among  them  Burgeon  Weeks.  The  men  did 
not  leap  down  upon  the  deck  to  guard  the  side,  which 
would  have  been  sheer  folly,  but  remained  in  the  turret, 
and  were  with  difficulty  urged  to  oome  on  deck  and  be 
taken  off.  The  stem  of  the  Monitor  lay  under  the  Rhode 
Island* 8  quarter— at  no  time  were  the  vessels  parallel. 
The  Monitor  should  not  have  been  lost.  Bhe  was  going 
against  a  head-sea.  Had  she  turned  back  before  dark 
she  would  have  had  no  difficulty,  as  all  the  officers  of  the 
Rhode  Island  thought.  —  A.  O.  Tatlob,  Acting  Ensign 
of  the  Rhode  Island, 
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made  fast  on  the  weather  quarter  filled  with  men.  alongside  under  the  lee  bows,  where  the  first  boat, 
Three  others  were  standing  on  deck  trying  to  get  that  had  left  the  Monitor  nearly  an  hour  before, 
on  board.  One  man  was  fioating  leeward,  shout-  had  just  discharged  its  men ;  but  we  found  that 
ing  in  vain  for  help ;  another,  who  hurriedly  passed  getting  on  board  the  Rhode  Island  was  a  harder 
me  and  jumped  down  from  the  turret,  was  swept  task  than  getting  from  the  Monitor.  We  were  ear- 
off  by  a  breaking  wave  and  never  rose.  I  was  ried  by  the  sea  from  stem  to  stem,  for  to  have 
excited,  feeling  that  it  was  the  only  chance  to  be  made  fast  would  have  been  fatal ;  the  boat  was 
saved.  I  made  a  loose  line  fast  to  one  of  the  bounding  against  the  ship^s  sides;  sometimes  it 
stanchions,  and  let  myself  down  from  the  turret,  was  below  the  wheel,  and  then,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ladder  having  been  washed  away.  The  mo-  a  huge  wave,  far  above  the  decks ;  then  the  two 
ment  I  struck  the  deck  the  sea  broke  over  it  and  boats  would  crash  together ;  and  once,  while  Sur- 
swept  me  as  I  had  seen  it  sweep  my  shipmates.  I  geon  Weeks  was  holding  on  to  the  rail,  he  lost  his 
grasped  one  of  the  smoke-stack  braces  and,  hand-  fingers  by  a  collision  which  swamped  the  other 
over-hand,  ascended,  to  keep  my  head  above  water,  boat.  Lines  were  thrown  to  us  from  the  deck  of 
It  required  all  my  strength  to  keep  the  sea  from  the  Rhode  Island^  which  were  of  no  assistance,  for 
tearing  me  away.  As  it  swept  from  the  vessel  I  not  one  of  us  could  climb  a  small  rope ;  and  besides, 
found  myself  dangling  in  the  air  nearly  at  the  top  the  men  who  threw  them  would  immediately  let 
of  the  smoke-stack.  I  let  myself  fall,  and  sue-  go  their  holds,  in  their  excitement,  to  throw  an- 
ceeded  in  reaching  a  life-line  that  encircled  the  other  —  which  I  found  to  be  the  case  when  I  kept 
deck  by  means  of  short  stanchions,  and  to  which  hauling  in  rope  instead  of  climbing, 
the  boat  was  attached.  The  sea  again  broke  over  It  must  be  understood  that  two  vessels  lying  side 
us,  lifting  me  feet  upward  as  I  still  clang  to  the  by  side,  when  there  is  any  motion  to  the  sea,  move 
life-line.  I  thought  I  had  nearly  measured  the  alternately ;  or,  in  other  words,  one  is  constantly 
depth  of  the  ocean,  when  I  felt  the  turn,  and  as  my  passing  the  other  up  or  down.  At  one  time,  when 
head  rose  above  the  water  I  was  somewhat  dazed  our  boat  was  near  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  we 
from  being  so  nearly  drowned,  and  spouted  up,  it  would  rise  upon  the  sea  until  we  could  touch 
seemed,  more  than  a  gallon  of  water  that  had  her  rail ;  then  in  an  instant,  by  a  very  rapid  de- 
found  its  way  into  my  lungs.  I  was  then  about  scent,  we  could  touch  her  keel.  While  we  were 
twenty  feet  from  the  other  men,  whom  I  found  to  thus  rising  and  falling  upon  the  sea,  I  caught  a 
be  the  captain  and  one  seaman ;  the  other  had  rope,  and,  rising  with  the  boat,  managed  to  reach 
been  washed  overboard  and  was  now  straggling  in  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  rail,  when  a  man,  if 
the  water.  The  men  in  the  boat  were  pushing  there  had  been  one,  could  easily  have  hauled  me  on 
back  on  their  oars  to  keep  the  boat  from  being  board.  But  they  had  all  followed  after  the  boat, 
washed  on  to  the  Monitor's  deck,  so  that  the  boat  which  at  that  instant  was  washed  astern,  and  I 
had  to  be  hauled  in  by  the  painter  about  ten  or  hung  dangling  in  the  air  over  the  bow  of  the  Rhode 
twelve  feet.  The  first  lieutenant,  S.  D.  Greene,  and  Island,  with  Ensign  Norman  Atwater  hanging  to 
other  ofiicers  in  the  boat  were  shouting,  **Is  the  the  cat-head,  three  or  four  feet  from  me,  like  my- 
captain  on  board  T"  and,  with  severe  struggles  to  self,  with  both  hands  clinching  a  rope  and  shout- 
have  our  voices  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  wind  ing  for  some  one  to  save  him.  Our  hands  grew 
and  sea,  we  were  shouting,  "No,"  and  trying  to  painful  and  all  the  time  weaker,  until  I  saw  his 
haul  in  the  boat,  which  we  at  last  succeeded  in  strength  give  way.  He  slipped  a  foot,  caught 
doing.  The  captain,  ever  caring  for  his  men,  again,  and  with  his  last  prayer,  "  O  God ! "  I  saw 
requested  us  to  get  in,  but  we  both,  in  the  same  him  fall  and  sink,  to  rise  no  more.  The  ship  rolled, 
voice,  told  him  to  get  in  first.  The  moment  he  was  and  rose  upon  the  sea,  sometimes  with  her  keel  out 
over  the  bows  of  the  boat  Lieutenant  Greene  of  water,  so  that  I  was  hanging  thirty  feet  above 
cried,  "Cut  the  painter!  cut  the  painter!"  I  the  sea,  and  with  the  fate  in  view  that  had  befallen 
thought,  "Now  or  lost,"  and  in  less  time  than  I  our  much-beloved  companion,  which  no  one  had 
can  explain  it,  exerting  my  strength  beyond  im-  witnessed  but  myself.  1  still  clung  to  the  rope  with 
agination,  I  hauled  in  the  boat,  sprang,  caught  on  aching  hands,  calling  in  vain  for  help.  But  I  could 
the  granwale,  was  pulled  into  the  boat  with  a  boat-  not  be  heard,  for  the  wind  shrieked  far  above  my 
hook  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men,  and  took  my  voice.  My  heart  here,  for  the  only  time  in  my  life, 
seat  with  one  of  the  oarsmen.  The  other  man,  gave  up  hope,  and  home  and  friends  were  most 
named  Thomas  Joice,  managed  to  get  into  the  tenderly  thought  of.  While  I  was  in  this  state, 
boat  in  some  way,  I  cannot  tell  how,  and  he  was  within  a  few  seconds  of  giving  up,  the  sea  rolled 
the  last  man  saved  from  that  ill-fated  ship.  As  we  forward,  bringing  with  it  the  boat,  and  when  I  would 
were  cut  loose  I  saw  several  men  standing  on  top  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  it  was  there.  I  can  only 
of  the  turret,  apparently  afraid  to  venture  down  recollect  hearing  an  old  sailor  say,  as  I  fell  into 

upon  deck,  and  it  may  have  been  that  they  were     the  bottom  of  the  boat,   "  Where  in did  he 

deterred  by  seeing  others  washed  overboard  while  come  from  ?  " 

I  was  getting  into  the  boat. )  When  I  became  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  no 

After  a  fearful  and  dangerous  passage  over  the  one  had  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  boat,  which 

frantic  seas,  we  reached  the  Rhode  Island^  which  then  lay  just  forward  of  the  wheel-house.    Our 

still  had  the  tow-line  caught  in  her  wheel  and  had  captain  ordered  them  to  throw  bow-lines,  which 

drifted  perhaps  two  miles  to  leeward.     We  came  was  immediately  done.    The  second  one  I  caught, 

\  Commander  Bankhea4  reports  ThoraoA  Joice  among  the  missing.—  Editors. 
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and,  placing  myself  within  the  loop,  was  hauled  on 
board.  I  assisted  in  helping  the  others  out  of  the 
boat,  when  it  again  went  back  to  the  Monitor ;  it 
did  not  reach  it,  however,  and  after  drifting  about 
on  the  ocean  several  days  it  was  picked  up  by 
a  passing  vessel  and  carried  to  Philadelphia.  1^ 

It  was  half -past  12,  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
December,  1 862,  when  I  stood  on  the  forecastle  of 
the  Rhode  Island^  watching  the  red  and  white  lights 
that  hung  from  the  pennant-staff  above  the  tuiTet, 

3>  After  making  two  trips  there  were  still  four  ofti- 
oers  and  twelve  men  on  the  Monitor,  and  the  gallant 
l)oat*H  crew,  although  well-nigh  (ixhaiieted  by  their 
laborB,  started  for  the  third  time  on  its  perilous  trip,  but 
it  never  reached  them,  for  while  all  on  board  the  steamer 
were  anxiously  watching  the  light  in  the  turret  and 
vainly  peering  into  the  diirkuess  for  a  glimpse  of  the 


and  which  now  and  then  were  seen  as  we  would 
perhaps  both  rise  on  the  sea  together,  until  at  last, 
just  as  the  moon  had  passed  below  the  horizon, 
they  were  lost,  and  the  Monitor,  whose  history  is 
familiar  to  us  all,  was  seen  no  more. 

The  Rhode  Island  cruised  about  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  the  remainder  of  the  night  and  the  next 
forenoon  in  hope  of  finding  the  boat  that  had  been 
lost ;  then  she  returned  direct  to  Fort  Monroe, 
where  we  ariived  the  next  day, 

rescuing  boat,  the  light  suddenly  disappeared  and  for- 
ever, for  after  watching  for  a  long  time  to  try  and  find 
It  again,  they  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Monitor  had  gone  to  the  bottom  with  all  that  remained 
on  board.  The  position  of  the  Rhode  Island  at  thia 
time  wafl  about  eight  or  t<?n  miles  off  the  coast  directly 
east  of  Cai>e  Ilatteras.—H.  R.  Smith. 
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IN  1877,  at  the  request  of  ex-Secretary  Gideon  This  I  proceeded  at  once  to  do,  and  on  supplying  him 

Welles,  C.  S.  Bushnell,  of  New  Haven,  one  of  ^^'"^  ^be  data  necessary  for  his  calculations  promptly 

xv               .   .                      e  4.\      \r     -4            V.    I-   J    •  gained  the  answer,  *  She  will  easily  carry  the  load  you 

the  associate  owners  of  the  J/o«t /or,  embodied,  m  l^^^,^^^^   ,^^^  «tand  a  6-inch   shot -If  fired  from   a 

a  letter  to  the   former,   his   recollections   of  the  resi)ectable  distance.'    At  the  close  of  this  Interview, 

negotiations  which  led  to  the  building  of  that  ves-  Captain  Ericsson  asked  if  I  had  time  Just  then  to  ex- 

sel.    That  letter  immediately  following,  and  letters  »n^"e  the  plan  of  a  floating  battery  absolutely  impre-g- 

of  comment  by  Captain  Ericsson  and  ex-Secretarv  '^^'^/^  ^^  the  heaviest  shot  or  shell.    I  replied  that  the 

^trr  ^^       u         t               ..  ..    2.1.       j-i^         e          ii-"  problem  had  boon  occupying   mo  for  the  last  three 

Welles,  have  been  sent  to  the  editors  for  publica-  ,„onths,  and  that,  considering  the  time  required  for  eon- 

tion,  by  the    Reverend    Samuel  C.  Bushnell,  son  stnictlon,  the  Gatena  was  the  best  result  that  I  had  been 

of  the  builder :  able  to  attain.    He  then  placed  before  me  the  plan  of  the 

MoniloTy  explained  how  quickly  and  powerfully  ehe 

"  Honorable   Gideon   Welles.     Dear  8ir  :   Some  could  be  built,  and  exhibited  with  characteristic  pride 

time  since,  during  a  short  conversation  in  regard  to  the  a  medal  and  letter  of  thanks  received  from  Napoleon  III. 

little  first  Monitory  you  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  from  For  it  appears  that  Ericsson  had  Invented  the  battery 

me  some  of  the  unwritt^ju  details  of  her  history ;  par-  when  France  and  Russia  were  at  war,  and  out  of  hos- 

ticularly,  how  the  plan  of  the  l>oat  came  to  be  pre-  tility  to  Russia  had  presented  it  to   France,  hoping 

seated  to  the  Government  and  the  manner  in  which  the  thereby  to  aid  the  defeat  of  Sweden's  hereditary  foe. 

contract  for  her  construction  w^as  secured.  The  invention,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  of  service, 

*'  You  doubtless  remember  handlngme  in  Angust,  1861,4  and  was  preserved  for  another  issue. 

at  Willard*s  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  draft  of  a  "  You  no  doubt  remember  my  delight  with  the  plan  of 

bill  which  you  desired  Congress  should  pass,  in  ref-  the  Mmiitor  when  first  Captain  Ericsson  intrusted  it  to 

erence  to  obtaining  some  kind  of  iron-clad  vessels  to  my  oarc ;  how  I  followed  you  to  Hartford  and  astounded 


meet  the  formidable  preparations  the  Rebels  were  mnk- 
tng  at  Norfolk,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  At  that  time 
you  stated  that  you  had  already  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  this  matter,  but  without  eflfect. 

•*  I  presented  this  bill  to  the  Honorable  James  E.  Eng- 
lish, member  of  Congress  from  my  district,  who  fortu- 


you  by  saying  that  the  cx>tmtry  was  safe  l>ecaase  1  had 
found  a  battery  which  would  make  us  master  of  the 
situation  so  far  as  the  oc^ean  was  concerned.  You  were 
much  pleased,  and  mrged  me  to  lose  no  time  in  present* 
ing  the  plan  to  the  Naval  Board  at  Washington.  I  se- 
cured at  once  the  cooperation  of  wise  and  able  associates 


nately  was  on  the  Naval  Committee  and  untiringly  urged  in  the  person  of  the  late  Honorable  John  A.  Griswold  of 

the  matter  on  their  attention.    The  chairman  of  the  [Troy]  N.  Y.,  and  John  F.  Winslow  of  Troy,  both  of 

oommittee,  A.  H.  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  i  also  cooper-  them  friends  of  Governor  Seward  and  large  manufac- 

ated  most  heartily,  so  that  in  about  thirty  days,*\  it  I  turers  of  Iron  plates,  etc.    Governor  Seward  furnished 

leraembcr  correctly,  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and  us  with  a  strong  letter  of  introduction  to  President 

was  immediately  signed  by  President  Lincoln.    The  bill  Lincoln,  who  was  at  once  greatly  pleased  with  the  slm- 

reqnired  all  plans  of  iron-clad  vessels  to  be  submitted  to  plicity  of  the  plan  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  to  the 

a  board  of  naval  officers   appointed  by  yourself.    The  Navy  Department  at  11  A.  M.  the  following  day,  and  aid 

board  consisted  of  Admirals  Smith  and  Paulding  and  us  as  best  he  could.    He  was  on  hand  promptly  at  11 

Captain  Davis,  who  examined  himdreds  of  plans,  good  o'clock  — the  day  before  you  returned  from  Hartford, 

and  bad,  and  among  others  that  of  a  plated  iron  gun-  Captain  Fox.  together  with  a  part  of  the  Naval  Board, 

boat  called  the  Ocdenay  contrived  by  Samuel  H.  Pook,  was  present,  i^   All  were  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the 

now  a  constructor  in  the  Navy  Department.  The  partial  plan.    Some  advised  trying  It ;  others  ridiculed  it.    The 

protection  of  iron  bars  proposed  for  her  seemed  so  bur-  conference  was  finally  closed  for  that  day  by  Mr.  Lin- 

densome  that  many  naval  officers  warned  mo  against  coin's  remarking,  *All  T  have  to  say  is  what  the  girl 

the  possibility  of  the  Galena's  being  able  to  carry  the  said  when  she  put  her  foot  into  the  stocking,  *•  It  8tr<ke« 

additional  weight  of  her  armament.  me  there's  something  in  It." '  Tlie  following  day  Admiral 

•*C.  II.  Delamater,  of  New  York,  advised  me  to  consult  Smith  convened  the  whole  board,  when  I  presented  as 

with  the  engineer,  Captain  John  Ericsson,  on  the  matter,  best  I  could  the  plan  and  its  merits,  carefully  noting  the 


4  Mr.  BuRlmeirs  recolloction  of  the  dntes  is  Inexact.  The 
bill  (Senate,  36)  was  nitrodiiceil  July  lOtli,  in  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Grimes  of  Iowa,  "at  the  iiist^incc  of  the  Department." 
(CongreRsioDal  Globe.  1st  Session,  37th  Congress,  pp.  206, 
844).    It  became  a  law  Aiifrust  3d.—  Editors. 

i  As  Mr.  Welles  points  out  in  his  letter  (see  below),  this 


was  an  error  of  Mr.  Bushnell's.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee  was  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  of  Syraonse,  New 
York.    Mr.  Rice  came  second  on  the  committee.— EnrroKa. 

\  The  time  was  actually  fifteen  days.—  EnrroRS. 

'ix  Several  naval  oflBcers  were  also  present  nnofflcially.— 

EnrroBa. 
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remarka  of  eacb  member  of  the  bourd.  I  then  went  to 
luy  hotel  quite  sanguine  of  success,  but  only  to  be  disai)- 
pointed  on  the  following  day.  For  during  the  hours  fol- 
lowing the  last  session,  I  found  that  the  air  had  been 
thick  with  croakings  that  the  department  was  about  to 
father  another  Ericsson  failure.  Never  was  I  more 
active  than  now  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  Ericsson  had 
never  made  a  failure;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
built  for  the  Government  the  first  steam  war-propeller 
ever  made;  that  the  bursting  of  the  gun  was  no  fault  of 
his,  but  of  the  shell,  which  had  not  been  made  strong 
enough  to  prevent  its  flattening  up  with  the  pressure  of 
the  explosion  behind  it,  making  the  bursting  of  the  gun 
unavoidable ;  that  his  caloric  principle  wiis  a  triumph- 
ant success,  but  that  no  metal  had  yet  been  foimd  to 
utilize  it  on  a  large  scale.  I  succeeded  at  length  in  get- 
ting Admirals  Smith  and  Paulding  to  promise  to  sign  a 
report  advising  the  building  of  one  trial  battery,  j/ro- 
vided  Captain  Davis  would  Join  with  them.  On  going  to 
him,  I  wsM  informed  that  I  might  *  take  the  little  thing 
home  and  worship  it,  as  it  would  not  be  idolatry,  because 
it  was  made  in  the  image  of  nothing  in  the  heaven  al>ove 
or  on  the  earth  below  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.' 
One  thing  only  yet  remained  which  it  was  possible  to  do : 
this  was  to  get  Ericsson  to  come  to  Washington  and 
plead  the  case  himself.  This  I  was  sure  would  win  the 
case,  and  so  informed  you,  for  Ericsson  is  a  full  electric 
batter^'  in  himself.  You  at  once  promised  to  have  a  meet- 
ing in  your  room  if  I  could  succeed  in  inducing  him  to 
come.  This  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  for  so  badly  had 
he  been  treated  and  so  unmercifully  maligned  in  regard 
to  the  Princeton  that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he 
would  never  set  foot  in  Washington  again. 

**  Xevertheless  I  appeared  at  his  house  the  next  morn- 
ing precisely  at  9  o'clock,  and  heard  his  sharp  greeting: 
*  Weill  How  is  it!'  *  Glorious,' said  I.  *  Go  on,  goon,' 
said  he  with  much  impatience.  *  What  did  they  say  ! ' 
'Admiral  Smith  says  it  is  worthy  of  the  genius  of  an 
Ericsson.'  The  pride  fairly  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  'But 
Paulding— what  did  he  say  of  it ! '  *  He  said,  "  It's  just 
the  thing  to  clear  the  '  Rebs'  out  of  Charleston  with."' 
•How  about  Davis f  he  inquired,  as  I  appeared  to 
hesitate  a  moment.  'Oh,  Davis,'  said  I,  'he  wanted 
two  or  three  explanations  in  detail  which  I  couldn't 
give  him,  and  so  Secretary  Welles  proposed  that  I  should 
come  and  get  you  to  come  to  Washington  and  explain 
these  few  points  to  the  entire  board  in  his  room  to-mor- 
row.'   *  Well,  I'll  go  —  I'll  go  to-night.' 

"  From  that  moment  1  knew  that  the  success  of  the 
aflSair  was  assured.  You  remember  how  he  thrilled  every 
person  present  in  your  room  with  his  vivid  description  of 
what  the  little  boat  would  be  and  what  she  could  do ; 
and  that  in  ninety  days'  time  she  could  be  built,  although 
the  Rebels  had  already  been  four  months  or  more  on  the 
Merrimae  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  to  help  them. 

**  You  asked  him  how  much  it  would  cost  to  complete 
her.    •  Two  hundred  and  seventy-flve  thousand  dollars,' 
he  said.     Then  you  promptly  turned  to  the  members 
of  the  board,  and  one  by  one  asked  them  if  they  would 
recommend  that  a  contract  be  entered  into,  for  her 
constmotion,  with  Captain  Ericsson  and  his  associates. 
Each  one  answered,  '  Yes,  by  all  means.'  Then  you  told 
Captain  Ericsson  to  start  hc^r  immediately.    On  the  next 
day  in  New  York  a  large  portion  of  every  article  iwed 
in  her  construction  was  ordered,  and  a  contract  at  once 
entered  into  between  Captain  Ericsson  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  T.  F.  Rowland,  at  Green  Point,  for  the  ex- 
I>oditioas  construction  of  the  most  formidable  vessel 
«ver  made.    It  was  arranged  that  after  a  few  days  I 
should  procure  a  formal  documentary  contract  from  the 
^^aval  Board  to  be  signed  and  executed  by  the  Secre- 
"tary  of  the  Navy,  Captain  John  Ericsson  and  associates, 
'*  I  regret  that  this  part  of  the  matter  has  be^u  mis- 
vinderstood,  as  though  you  hnd  made  terms  heavier  or 
^lie  risk  greater  than  you  outrht.    The  simple  fact  was 
-C^lsat  after  we  had  entered  upon  the  work  of  construction, 
»d  before  the  formal  contract  had  been  awarded,  a 
clamor  arose,  much  of  it  due  to  interested  pariies, 
the  effect  that  the  battery  would  prove  a  failure  and 


disgrace  the  members  of  the  board  for  their  action  in 
recommending  it.  For  their  own  protection,  therefore, 
and  out  of  their  superabundant  caution  they  insisted  on 
inserting  in  the  contract  a  clause  requiring  us  to  guaran- 
tee the  complete  success  of  the  battery,  so  that.  In  case 
she  proved  a  failure,  the  Government  might  be  refunded 
the  amounts  advanced  to  us  from  time  to  time  during 
iier  construction.  To  Captain  Ericsson  and  myself,  this 
was  n(^ver  an  embarrassment ;  but  to  Mr.  Winslow,  as 
indeed  to  Mr.  Griswold  also,  it  api>eared  that  the  board 
had  asked  too  much.  But  I  know  that  the  noble  old 
Admiral  Smith  never  intended  that  we  should  suffer, 
and  among  the  many  fortunate  things  for  which  the 
nation  had  occasion  to  be  grateful  —  such  as  the  provl- 
dentiiil  selection  as  President  in  those  dark  days  of  the 
immortal  Lincoln  and  his  wisely  chosen  Cabinet  — waa 
the  api>ointment  of  Admiral  Smith  to  the  charge  of  the 
navy  yards,  who  always  seemed  to  sleep  with  one  eye 
open,  so  constant  was  his  watchfulness  and  so  eager  Ills 
desire  that  the  entire  navy  should  be  always  in  readineaa 
to  do  its  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion. 

"  lam  confident  that  no  native-born  child  of  this  coun- 
try will  ever  forget  the  proud  son  of  Sweden  who  could 
sit  in  his  own  house  and  contrive  the  three  thousand  dif- 
ferent paris  that  go  to  make  up  the  complete  hull  of  the 
steam-battery  Dictator,  so  that  when  the  mechanics  came 
to  put  the  parts  together  not  a  single  alteration  in  any 
particular  was  required  to  be  made.  What  the  little 
lirat  Monitor  and  the  subsequent  larger  ones  achieved  ia 
a  part  of  history.     .     .     .     Very  resiJectfuUy,  C.  8. 

BUSHNELL." 

The  date  of  the  following  letter  from  Captain 
Ericsson  to  the  son  of  Mr.  0.  S.  Busbnell  indicates 
that  the  above  letter  was  submitted  to  Captain 
Ericsson  before  it  was  sent  to  Ex-Secretary  Welles: 

*'  New  Yokk,  March  2d,  1877. 
"Ericsson  F.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  New  Haven.  Mt 
Deab  Sir;  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  your  father's 
statement  to  Mr.  Welles  concerning  the  construction  of 
the  original  Monitor.  1  do  not  think  any  changes  or 
additions  are  needed,  the  main  facts  being  well  stated. 
.  .  .  Yours  very  truly,  J.  Ericsson." 

Ex-Secretary  Welles,  under  date  of  Hartford, 
19th  March,  1877,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  C.  S.  Busbnell : 

"My  Dear  Sir;  I  received  on  the  16th  inst.  your 
interesting  communication  without  date — relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  Monitor.  Many  of  the  incidents 
narrated  by  you  I  remember,  although  more  than  fifteen 
years  have  gone  by  since  they  transpired.  Pome  errors, 
not  very  essential  and  caused  by  lapse  of  years,  occur 
—  Sedgwick,  not  Rice,  was  chairman  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee ;  Griswold  resided  in  Troy,  not  New  York,  and 
subsequently  represented  the  Troy  District  in  Congress, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  I  well  remember  asking  you  to  put  in  writing  the 
facts  in  your  possession  concerning  the  construction 
of  the  Monitor.  Some  statements  of  General  Butler, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  others,  to  disparage  the  Navy 
Department,  pervert  the  truth  and  deny  us  all  credit, 
led  Admiral  Smith,  in  the  autumn  of  1868  to  address  to 
me  a  communication  reciting  the  facts,  for  he  said, 
when  we  were  gone,  those  of  us  who  took  the  responsi- 
bility and  would  have  incurred  the  disgrace  had  Erics- 
son's invention  proved  a  failure,  would  be  ignored  and 
history  misstated.  As  you  were  more  intimate  with  the 
case  at  its  inception,  were  the  first  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  department,  it  secnKul  to  me  proper 
that  your  recollection  and  knowledge  of  the  transaction 
should  be  reduced  to  ^vriting.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  the  full  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  you 
have  complied  with  my  request.  Next,  after  Ericsson 
himself,  you  are  entitled  to  bringing  his  invention  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  department.  I  would  not  know- 
ingly do  ii^Justice  to  any  one,  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  oflicial  in  civU  life,  and  who  in  administering  the 
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^u=  UORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 

The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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